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PREFATORY   NOTE 
To  the  Librarian: 

This  is  an  annotated  list  of  350  books  published  in  1905,  selected 
■by  the  book  board  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and  lecomniended 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  State.  To  aid  in  choosing  small 
collections  of  new  books  three  classes  are  indicated :  books  marked  a, 
of  which  there  are  20,  are  suggested  to  libraries  which  must  confine 
their  additions  within  narrow  limits;  30  others  marked  b  are  also 
proposed  to  libraries  that  can  buy  50  books;  and  50  marked  c  may 
"be  added  to  a  and  b  to  make  up  100  books. 

The  remaining  150,  including  some  reference  books  and  a  few 
more  costly  publications,  are  worthy  careful  consideration  by 
libraries  that  can  buy  more  than  100  books  and  by  those  wishing  to 
«iilarge  resources  in  special  subjects.  Many  of  the  unmarked 
■works  are  of  the  highest  merit.  It  is  thought  best  to  inform  the 
smaller  libraries  about  some  books  which  would  be  of  high  practical 
value  to  them,  though  probably  too  expensive  to  be  bought  from 
the  ordinary  fund.  Tlte  political  history  of  England  edited  by  Hunt 
4ind  Poole,  to  be  complete  in  i2\'.  at  $28  n.  the  two  handsome  cyclo- 
pedic volumes  entitled  A  study  of  the  artist's  way  of  working  in  iite 
■varioHS  handicrafts  and  arts  of  design,  by  Russell  Sturgis.  and  Scott's 
Voyage  of  -the  Discovery  are  illustrations  in  this  list.  Special  cir- 
■cumstances  may  sometimes  justify  buying  such  a  work  at  the 
.sacrifice  of  several  cheaper  ones.  Occasionally,  too,  some  generous 
friend  or  local  club  expresses  a  wish  to  make  the  town  library  a 
substantial  gift.  If  the  librarian  can  make  prompt  and  definite 
suggestions  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  community  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  benefactor  is  materiaJIy  increased. 


SSO  NEW    YORK    STATE   LIBRARY 

The  following  from  the  Journal  of  New  Jersey  Libraries,  October 
1903,  applies  equally  to  New  York: 

Look  at  books  before  buying  them,  if  possible.  Advertisements 
and  reviews  are  both  untrustworthy,  especially  where  any  librarj^'s^ 
special  needs  are  to  be  considered. 

Information  about  importing  books,  secondhand  books,  and  even 
about  new  books  which  are  under  consideration,  is  alw^ays  cheer- 
fully given,  when  asked,  by  the  larger  libraries  in  the  State. 

Do  not  buy  encyclopedias  while  in  process  of  publication.  They 
are  aggravations  until  complete,  and  can  always  be  bought  more- 
cheaply  than  they  are  at  first  offered  a  few  months  after  publication. 
Read  Eugene  Field's  story  of  the  **Cyclopedy,"  and  take  warning. 
The  same  rule  holds  as  to  all  subscription  books.  Avoid  them. 
Shun  books  in  parts.  -  They  cost  more  than  they  are  worth  to  a 
library.  They  turn  up  in  secondhand  stores  a  few  months  after 
completion  at  low  prices.  Deluded  purchasers  find  them  white  ele- 
phants and  sell  them.  Finest  Orations,  Noblest  Essays,  Royal  Flint 
Flams,  Huge  Anthologies,  and  the  like  all  come  to  the  secondhand 
man.  Get  them  of  him,  if  vou  must.  In  a  small  library  they  are 
generally  almost  useless.  In  subscription  books,  cases  like  this  are 
not  uncommon.  Maspero  wrote  several  large  and  learned  volumes,, 
in  French,  on  Eg>^pt  and  Chaldea.  They  w-ere  translated  and  pub- 
^  lished  in  three  or  four  volumes  in  England,  costing  libraries  in  this 
countr}''  about  $5  each.  An  American  publisher  reprints  them  in  1 2 
small  volumes  with  a  few  additional  colored  cuts,  on  heavier  paper 
and  in  larger  type  and  offers  them  through  agents  for  S84 — and 
libraries  buy  them! 

Do  not  buy  *'sets*'  or  complete  editions  of  authors.  Buy  the 
volumes  you  need  and  as  you  need  them.  A  complete  set  always 
includes  several  volumes  you  do  not  need.  Specify  the  edition  you 
wish  of  standard  books  when  you  can,  unless  you  find  a  bookseller 
able  and  willing  to  select  them  wisely  for  you. 

While  this  list  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  smaller 

public  libraries  it  will  also  be  of  much  service  to  schools.     Not  all 

the  books  listed,  however,  are  recommended  for  school  use.     There 

are  some  books  in  fiction  which  have  not  enough  positive  value 

either  as  literature  or  as  a  spur  to  historical  study,  to  justify  their 

purchase  for  a  school,  yet  which  serve  a  legitimate  purpose  in  the 

public  library  by  providing  wholesome  entertainment  for  a  very 

different  class  of  readers.     Nor  is  such  a  book  as  The  plum  tree,  a 

story  of  political  graft  conveying  a  stern  lesson  to  mature  minds, 

appropriate  for  boys  and  girls,  whose  training  in  political  morality 

might  better  be  carried  on  through  more  direct  means.     All  under 

the  heading  "Juvenile"  are  recommended  for  those  school  libraries 

■which  undertake  to  provide  wholesome  entertainment  as  well  as 

■  useful  information. 

Edwin  H.  Anderson 

Director 
Albany,  July  24,  ipo6  \ 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST 

The  source  of 
quoted  exactly  0 
best  reviews. 

Decimal  ClassiUcaiion  numbers,  as  used  in  the  State  Library,  and  Libraiy 
of  Congress  printed  catalogue  card  serial  numbers  are  added,  in  the  left 
margin,  for  convenience  of  libraries  using  them. 

Abbreviations :  n  is  used  for  net  and  the  sign  /  for  shillings ;  e.  g.  12/6 
means  12s  6d. 


<m8.5         Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Camegie  Librai;,  Children'B  Department. 

Annotated  catalogue  of  books  used  in  the  home 
libraries  and  reading  clubs  conducted  by  the  children's 
department.  Camegie  Lib.  of  Pittsbui^h  25^ 

To  be  issued  also  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 
5-26034  A   careful   selection,   tested   by   experience   with   children   of   all 

nationalities.     Classified  as  Picture  books,  Animal,  Fairy,  War  and 
Bible   stories,    Athletics,     One    syllable   histories     and    biographies. 
Other  histories  and  biographies,  Nature  etc.    Author  and  title  index. 
050  Readers'   guide    to    periodical    literature  \  (cumulated) 

V.I,  1900-4.  H.  W.  Wilson  $15 

S-147^        First  of  five-yearly  consolidations.     Not  as  well  printed  as  the 
Poole  abridgment  but  more  useful  for  the  small  library.    It  includes 
reviews,  portraits  and  poetry  and  enters  under  author,  subject,  and, 
where  needed,  title  instead  of  the  single  entry  under  inverted  title. 
Indexes  67  periodicals,  standing  midway  between  the  Poole  abridg- 
ment C37)  and  the  consolidated  Poole  (about  170).    The  references 
are  also  fuller,  giving  year,  month  and  inclusive  paging. 
N.  Y,  Times,  11 72. 
374.4       b  Riogwalt,    R.    C.     Briefs    on    public    questions,    with 
selected  lists  of  references.  Longmans  $1.20  n 

5-16516  States  25  tiniel)'  social,  political  and  economic  questions,  defining 
their  issues  and  providing  affirmative  and  negative  briefs  and  refer- 
ences. Supplements  Brook  in  gs  &  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for  debate 
(1895)   bringing  discussions  to  date. 

In  his  bibliography  Mr  Ringwalt  has  had  in  mind  the  resources 
of  the  ordinary  public  library.     Nation,  80:481. 

PHILOSOPHY 

110  Lodge,  Sir  0.  J.    Life  and  matter:  a.criticism  of  Professor 

Haeckel's  "Riddle  of  the  universe."         Putnam  ti  n 
5-38100         Brief  work  in  otinl  rover  si  al  form,  intended  to  provide  an  antidote 
against  the  speculative  and  destructive  portion  of  Haeckel's  material- 
istic philosophy  and  to  confute  "the  idea  that  the  specific  guiding 
power  which  we  rail  'life'  is  one  of  the  forms  of  material  energv." 
Acad.  70:178;  Outlook,  81 :94I. 

ISO  b  King,  H.  C.     Rational  living:  some  practical  inferences 

from  modem  psychology.  Macmillan  $1.25  n 

5-33903         Slates   results   of   psychologic   investigations,   quoting   authoriries 

freely,   and    in    simple,   nontechnical   language   applies   to   practical 

living. 

Bookman,  X2:535l  Dial,  40:151;  Outlook,  81  -.529. 
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ETHICS 

173. 5      c  Bimey,  Mr^  A.  M.     Childhood.  Stokes  $1  n 

5-39504  Suggestions,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mother  and  student  of 
child  psycholog>',  for  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  of  the 
growing  child.     Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

5-33679  Radiant  motherhood  by  Mrs  M.  E,  Sangster,  Bobbs-Merrill  $1. 
contains  much  the  same  advice,  but  the  tone  is  more  sentimental 
and  less  scientific. 

175.9         Rowntree,  B.  S.  ed.     Betting  and  gambling,  a  national 

evil.  Macmillan  (5/n)$i.6o  n 

6-9()(8  Papers  by  eight  writers  on  gambling  in  England,  dedicated  to  the 

N.  ^*.  Anti-gambling  League.  Discusses  ethics,  extent  of  evil  and 
effects  on  national  life,  present  condition  of  legislation  and  needed 
iniprovinients.  Appendixes  give  text  of  laws,  conclusions  of  House 
of  Lords   Omnnission  and  bibliography. 

Acad.  (»8:023;  Ath.  1905.  2:505:  Sat.  R.  99:676;  Spec.  95:504. 

177  Mather,  Mrs  Persis.     Counsels  of   a  worldly  godmother. 

Houghton  $1.50 

5-32540  Witty  and  epigrammatic  letters  to  a  debutante,  pointing  out  the 

path  to  .social  .success. 

While  she  never  appeals  to  a  particularly  high  motive  or  sets 
up  a  loftv  ideal,  the  connnon  .<ense  and  sparkle  of  her  curtain 
lectures  inav  attract  when  more  serious  writing  would  fail.  Out- 
look-. 81  :4jK. 

178  a  Billings,  J.  S.  &  otJu'rs.\  The  liquor  problem. 

Houghton  $1  n 

5-28396  Sunnnary  of  investijjations  made  by  Committee  of  Fift>''  relating 

to  physiological,  k-j^ihlative.  econt)mic  and  ethical  aspects  of  the 
question,  with  a  chapter  on  substitutes  for  the  saloon. 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Soc.  11:578;  AnnaU  of  Amer.  Acad.  26:749; 
Dial,  40:203. 

RELIGION 

See  aliO  JuviMiilf.  ]>.  580 

207  Religious  Education  Association.     The  aims  of  religious 

education.     (Proceedings   of    the   third   annual   con- 
vention, 1905)  Relig.  Educ.  Ass'n  $2 

Over  100  brief  papers  by  educators  and  ministers,  on  general  and 
specific  subjects,  covering  Sunday  school  work,  religious  influences 
in  secular  schools,  colleges  and  libraries,  boys  in  country  and  city, 
young  people's  societies,  the  fine  arts  etc. 

221  c  Houghton,  Mrs  L.  S.     Telling  Bible  stories. 

•  Scribner  $1.25  :i 

S-30557  Takes  up  Old  Testament  tales  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man, 

of  patriarchs,  heroes  etc.,  discussing  adaptation  and  interpretation 
for  Uie  child's  religious  development,  but  not  throwing  them  into 
form  for  actual  telling.     Introduction  by  T.  T.  Munger. 

230         c  Bradford,  A,  H.     The  inward  light.  Crowell  $1.25  n 

5-33905  Fourteen  essays  based  on  the  proposition  that  there  is  sufficient 
light  in  every  soul  to  reveal  truth  and  duty. 

Makes  appeal  entirely  to  the  individual  conscience  though  in  no 
sense  antagonizing  dogmatic  Giristianity.    Rev.  of  Rev.  32  752. 

Outlook,  8i:83iS- 
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i         Bowoe,  B.  P.     The  immanence  of  God.  Houghton  $1  n 
K>         Discusses  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  history  and  Bible 
events,  here  dealing  with  miracles;  then,  reversing  the  shield,  shows 
that  spiritual  life  is  no  less  subject  to  law  than  physical. 

Atlantic,  97:418. 
b  Peabody,  F.  G.     Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  character. 
(Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at    Yale  Univ.   1904) 

Macmillan  1 1.50 
13  Fair-minded,  scholarly  inquiry  into  the  applicability  of  the  teach- 

ings of  Christ  to  the  moral  problems  of  personal  life  today. 

Atlantic,  97:419;  Outlook,  81:836. 
6  Waters,     N.     H.     A    yoimg    man's   religion    and    his 
father's  faith.  Crowell  90c  n 

L4  Infonnal,  practical  talks  attempting  to  reconcile  the  old  and  new 

in  religious  thought. 

Gladden,  Washington.     The  new  idolatry,  and  other  dis- 
cussions. McClure  $i.ao  n 
15           Papers  protesting   a^inst   present   commercial   spirit   in   govern- 
ment, education  and  religion,  and  discussing  ethics  of  money  getting 
and  spending.    A.  L.  A.  Booklist  (modified). 
Dial,  40:131. 

DawsoDjW.  J.    The  evangelistic  note.       Revell  $1.25  n 

1  Thirteen  evangelistic  addresses,  all  but  three  delivered  during  a 
mission  at  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn.  Title  chapter  states  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  author's  work  as  evangelist. 

Expository  Times,  16:364;  Outlook,  79:958. 
Brent,  C.  H.     Adventure  for  (Sod.     (Bishop  Paddock 
lectures,  1904)  Longmans  $1.10  n 

2  In  these  lectures,  delivered  before  a  class  of  theological  students, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Philippines  invests  the  missionary  with  the  ^amor 
of  the  Knight  Adventurous.  In  eloquent  language,  he  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  missionary  spirit  to  church  and  nation  as  well  as 

)  c  James,  G.  W.  In  and  out  of  the  old  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia: an  historical  and  pictorial  account  of  the 
Franciscan  missions.  Little  $3  n 

3  Treats  fully  history,  architecture,  interior  decoration  and  relics 
of  the  31  Franciscan  missions,  with  a  general  discussion  of  their 
founding  and  work  with  Indians.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  excel- 
lent photographic  illustrations. 

Dial,  39:444- 
t  Clement,  E.  W.     Christianity  in  modem  Japan. 

Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc.  $1  n 

0  Survey   of    extension    of   Christianity    from    1853    to    1903,    with 

chapters   on   Christian   literature   and   education,   philanthropic   and 

sociological  movements  and  work  of  various  religious  denominations. 

Map  and  illustrations. 

Critic.  47:2<i5;   Nation,  81:63. 

Hurst,  G.  L.     Sacred  literature:  a  descriptive  account  of 

the    literature    of     ancient    and    modem    religions. 

(Temple  primers)  Macmillan  40c  n 

8  Briefly  outlines  contents  of  literature'  of  Brahmanism.  Buddhiwn, 

Parsiism,  Confucianism,  the  Hebrews.  ChristiaviilY  ai\4  ^oWirwtvsi- 

mism,  and  estimates'  literary  and  historic  va\ue  \t\  WftV^  ol  wvoiMYv 

acbolar-sbip.     Short  bibjiocraphy. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

304  Dickinson,  6.  L.     A  modem  symposium. 

McClure  $1  n 

5-32897  Members  of  a  fictitious  group  present  their  individual  philoso- 

phies. The  views  of  tory,  liberal,  socialist,  anarchist,  business  man, 
Quaker  etc.,  are  set  forth  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  justice. 
A  book  of  unusual  interest  to  a  few. 

320.1        Wells,  H.  G.    A  modem  Utopia.  Scribner  $1.50  n 

5-24221  Portrays  an  improved  and  progressive  world  state,  with  a  com- 

mon language,  on  a  planet  the  physical  counterpart  of  this.  The 
form  is  fiction,  but  the  social  scheme  is  worked  out  along  the  lines 
of  modern  scientific  and  philosophic  thought. 

Atlantic,  97 1840 ;  Ath.  1905,  1 1520 ;  Sat.  R.  99 :492. 

329  Macy,  Jesse.     Party  organization  and  machinery.  (Amer. 

state  ser.)  Century  $1.25  n 

4-30170  Study   of   American    political   organization,   national    and    state, 

with  chapters  on  typical  systems  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Missouri  and  the  South. 

331  Adams,  T.  S.  &  Sumner,  H.  L.     Labor  problems. 

Macmillan  $1.60  n 

S-3795  Although  a  textbook,  much  new  material  on  profit  sharing  and 

cooperation  is  presented.  To  those  who  would  know  the  facts  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  labor  movement,  this  book  is  heartily  recom- 
mended.   Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  25:586. 

Pub.  Opinion,  38:215;  Rev.  of  Rev.  31:282. 

331  b  Kelley,  Florence.     Some  ethical  gains  through  legisla- 

tion.    (Cit.  lib.  of  econ.,  pol.  &  sociol.) 

Macinillan  $1.25  n 

^'Z2f'>77  Reviews  conditions  as  to  child  labor,  the  sweating  system  and 

relations  of  women  to  the  franchise,  with  special  reference  to  recent 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions,  and  formulates  improvements  imme- 
diately necessary.     Author  a  member  of  Illinois   bar,   secretary  of 
National    Consumers    League   and    pioneer   settlement    worker. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  27:249;   Bookman,  22:533;  Dial,  40:23; 
Nation,  83:64. 

331.3      c  Child  labor,     (Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  &  Soc. 

Sci.)  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci.  $1.25 

5-41969  Paoers  bv  Florence  Kelley,  Jane  Addams,  J.  G.  Brooks,  Samuel 

Gompers  and  nine  other  social  workers,  discussing  physiological 
and  psychological  effects,  attitude  of  organized  labor,  parental 
responsibility,  the  ideal  law,  labor  in  coal  mines,  southern  cotton 
mills,  glass  factories  and  at  the  national  capital,  etc. 

331.8         a  Richardson,  Dorothy.     The  long  day:   story  of  a  New 

York  working  girl,  as  told  by  herself.    Century  $1.20  n 

>;-a9965  Absorbing  record   of  the   experiences   of  a   young   country   girl 

without  money,  friends  or  training,  in  her  struggle  to  make  a  living 
in  New  York  factories  and  workshops. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  26:749;  Critic,  48:95;  Nation.  82:82. 

33X.87      6Wame,  F.  J.    Coal-mine  workers:    a  study  in  labor 

oiganization.  Longmans  $1  n 

5-41530         An  analysis  of  the  development  and  activities  of  the  trade  union 
as  exemplified  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
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Dr  Warne's  attitude  toward  the  unions  is  distinctly  sytnpathedc, 
but  he  endeavors  throuKhout  to  do  full  justice  to  the  opponents  as 
well  as  the  advocates  of  trade  unionism.    Rev.  of  Rev.  ?^^.2SA■ 

N.Y.  Times.  11:65. 

338  Bean,  B.  C.  ed.     Cost  of  production;   the  principles  of 

the  science  of  costs.     Enl.  ed,     (Bus.  man's  lib.) 

System  Co.  $3 
3-17235  Attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  applicable  to  any  business  the 
cost  determining  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
fixing  the  selling  price  of  a  manufactured  article.  Pt  I  treats 
of  material,  labor,  fixed  charges,  advertising,  agents  of  buying  and 
selling,  etc. ;  pt  2  of  examples  of  cost  systems,  with  forms. 
342  Alston,  Leonard.     Modem  constitutions  in  outline. 

Longmans  90c 
5-10456         Useful  handbook.    Discusses  different  constitutional  features  and 
analyzes  constitutions  of  United  States.  British  Empire,  Switzerland, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Austro- Hungary,  Scandinavia  and  other  Euro- 
pean states. 

Ath.  tgos.  1:270;  Spec.  94:620. 
3S3  c  Howe,  F.  C.     The  city,  the  hope  of  democracy. 

Scribner  I1.50  n 
J-33225  Contends  that  present  evils  in  city  government  are  due  to  self- 

interest  of  industries,  not  to  individual  corruption ;  advocates  munic- 
ipal ownership  and  the  single  tax  as  measures  to  secure  real  demo- 
cratic government. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  27:237;  Dial,  40:230. 

352  c  Zueblin,  Charles.     A  decade  of  civic  development. 

Univ.  of  Chic.  $1.35  n 

<S-674  Reviews  manifestations  of  a  new  civic  spirit  as  seen  in  improved 

street  paving  and   sewage  disposal,   new  parks   and   boulevards,   an 
ippreciation  of  landscape  effects,  etc.,  particularly  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
'lew  York,  Harrisburg  and  Washington. 
Dial.  40:200:  School  R.  14:67. 

Fsirlie,  J.  A.     National  administration  of    the  United 
States  of  America.  Macmillan  $2.50  n 

Describes  fully  each  department  and  the  various  detached  offices 
and  commissions,  showing  methods  of  organization  and  the  work 
done  by  each.     Bibliographic  references. 

Marked  by  scholarly  treatment,  painstaking  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.     Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  26:589. 

Amer.  Hist.  R.  10:048;  Dial,  39:12:  Nation,  80:466, 
a  Coman,  Eatherine.     Industrial   history  of   the  United 
States.  Macmillan  $1.25  n 

Traces  economic  evolution  from  question  of  land  tenure  in  colonial 
times  to  present  day  industrial  problems.  Maps,  charts,  marginal 
references  and  bibliography. 

Bookman  22:530;  Educ.  Rev.  31:102;  Jour,  of  Polit.  Econ.  14:62. 

Jemlgan,  T.  R.     China  in  law  and  commerce. 

Macmillan  $1  n 

Concise,  popular  presentation  of  characteristic  principles  of 
Chinese  criminal  and  civil  codes,  with  chapters  on  guilds,  business 
customs,  banking,  currency  and  land  and  water  traffic.     Index. 

Probably  the  best  single  volume  for  all  who  have  practical  rela- 
tions or  business  with  the  Chinese.    Nation,  &i  -.ft^. 

Ath.  190S,  2:398;  Spec.  95:795- 
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385  6  Noyes,  W.  C.     American  railroad  rates.     Little  $1.50  n 

5-35^5  Reviews  existing  conditions  and  advocates  conservative  measures 

for  further  federal  regulation  through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  courts. 

Best  balanced  book  on  the  subject  that  the  present  controversy 
has  provoked.    Nation,  82 :204. 

5-32745  H.    R.     Meyer    in    Government    regulation    of    railway    rates,. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n,  concludes  after  thorough  study  of  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  that  further  legislation 
restricting  the  rights  of  railroads  to  fix  their  own  rates  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise.  The  Nation  says :  There  is  much  in  this 
volume  of  the  first  order  of  importance  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  plea  of 
an  advocate,  not  the  deliverance  of  an  impartial  judge. 

5-26378  Haines's    Restrictive   raihuay   legislation,   Macmillan  $1.25   n,   in 

twelve  Boston  University  Law  School  lectures,  merely  shows  how 
the  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  public  has  been  affected  by  legis- 
lation and  judicial  decisions. 

6-1^459  Grinling's    IVays  of  our  railways.  Whittaker  $4  n    (656),   is   a 

popular  work  on  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  No  index:  314  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, diagrams  and  tables. 

Noyes.  Dial.  40 182 ;  Atlantic.  Q7 :847.  Meyer,  Nation,  82 1203,  279. 
Haines,  Dial,  40:82;  Nation,  82:203;  Atlantic,  97:847.  Grinling, 
Sat.   R.   100:785;   Spec.  95:1091. 


EDUCATION 

Sec  also  Juvenile,  p.   580 

370.9  c Monroe,  Paul.     Textbook  in  the  history  of  education. 

Macmillan  $1.90  n 

5-31861  Has  hit  a  happy  mean  between  a  narrow  ideal  of  a  "  histon^'  of 

pedagog}' "  and  such  a  general  and  subjective  view  as  that  of  Thomas 
Davidson  in  his  little  History  of  education.    Dial.  40:116. 

Probably  best  book   on  the   subject   for  c]as>rcH)ni   and   general 
reading. 

Ath.   1906,  1:43;  Outlook,  8*i:-^3i. 

370.937      Wilkins,  A.  S.     Roman  education.  Macmillan  6oc  n 

W6-10  Clear,  accurate  and   trustworthy  account   of   practically  all   that 

is  known   about   Roman   education,    ba^^ed   on    iliforniation    gleaned 
from  Roman  writers.     Brief  list  of  authorities  prefixed. 
Ath.  1905,  2:395;  Nation,  81:402;  Spec.  95:817. 

371.91        Java],  Emile.     On  becoming  blind:  advice  for  the  use  of 

persons  losing  their  sight.  Macmillan  $1.25  n 

5-6473  By    a    French    physician    who    became    blind    at    61.     Discusses 

occupations,  personal  hygiene,  walking,  use  of  tandem  tricycle,  type- 
writer, watch,  reading  tind  writing  Braille,  etc. 

371.94       Washington,  B.  T.  ed.      Tuskegee  and  its  people:    their 

ideals  and  achievements.  Apple  ton  $2  n 

5-17294  Best  one  book  on  the  Tuskegee  movement.     Chapters  on  school 

by  school  officials  and   17  autobiographic  sketches  by  graduates  in 
as  many  callings. 

An  unanswerable  argument  against  the  critics  of  the  Tuskegee 
movement  in  particular  and  of  the  ediKation  of  the  negro  in  general. 

Notion,  81  :4F. 
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373.2  Sage,  Elizabeth  &  Cooley,  A.  M.     Occupations  for  little 

fingers:    a  manual  for  grade  teachers,  mothers  and 
settlement  workers.  Scribner  ti  n. 

5-35784  Raffia,  coarse  sewing,  paper  cutting,  clay  modeling,  weaving,  bead- 
work  etc.  Illustrations  show  the  stages  of  the  work.  A.  L.  A, 
Booklitl. 

Nation,  81 :45o. 

CUSTOMS  AHD  FOLKLORE 

See  aUo  Juvenile,  p.  680 

395  Terhune,    Mrs    H.    V.  H.    "Marion  Harland,"  pseud. 

Everyday  etiquette:     a   practical   manual   of   social 
usages.  Bobbs-Merrill  |i  n 

S-3367S  Concerned  mainly  with   the   spirit  of  correct  behavior,  but   sup- 

plying many  details  of  conventional  usage  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  socially  inept.     Discursive  style. 

398.3  c  Bacon,  A.  H.    In  the  land  of  the  gods.    Houghton  $1.50- 
5-32692          Japanese   folktales   and    stories    in   everyday    setting,   illustrating- 

popular  beliefs  about  the  supernatural. 
Nation,  81:510. 

LABGUAGE 

430  James,  Henry.     The  question  of  our  speech ;  The  lesson  of 

Balzac:   two  lecttires.  Houghton  $1  n 

S-3^707         Two  lectures  delivered  in  America  in  190s,  the  first  on  American 
speech,  the  second  an  appreciation  of  Balzac  as  the  master  artist 
of  modem  fiction. 
Dial,  39:311. 
420.9         Jespersen,  J.  0.  H.     Growth  and  structure  of  the  English 
language.  Stechert  |i 

6-Q647  Rapid  sketch  of  present  language  as  it  impresses  a  foreigner, 

and    survey    of    history,    considering    both    foreign    influences    and 
inner  growth. 

Popular  in   the  best  sense  of  the  tenn.     Educ,  Rcz:  31 :423. 
Nation,  82:99. 

HATDRAL  SCIEHCE 

See  alio  Juvenile,  p.  5S0 

53  c  Duncan,  R.  K.     The  new  knowledge:   a  popular  account 

of  the  new  physics  and  the  new  chemistry  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  new  theory  of  matter.  Barnes  $2  n 
5'i0904          First  popular  exposition  of  the  new   (1905)   scientific  discoveries, 
including   simple   e.xplanations   of   the   theories   concerning   gaseous 
ions,   radioactivity,   atomic   disintegration,    inorganic   evolution,    etc. 
Ath.  1905,  178?;  Educ.  R.  30:310;  Nature,  72:241;  Spec.  95:154. 
550              bSbaler,  N.  S.     Man  and  the  earth.  Pox.  $1.50  it 
5'39i33         Interesting  survey  of  man's  relations  and  obligations  toward  the 
earth's  economic  resources,  with  a  forecast  of  the  periods  when  the 
most  imiMirtant  of  these  will  he  exhausted. 

Dial.  40:13^;   Engii}.  News,  55:315;   Nation,  &2-.2%S- 
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553  RieS|  Heinrich.     Economic  geology  of  the  United  States. 

Macmillan  $2.60  n 

5-36826  Account  of  each  mineral,  followed  by  particulars  of  distribution, 

with    sketch    maps,    detail   of    use,    recent    statistics    of    production 
in    the    United    States    and    the    world,    and    carefully    selected 
bibliographies.     Presupposes  some  knowledge  of  geology  and  miner- 
alogy.    Nature,  73 '437- 
Illustrated. 

Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.  25:135;   Engin.   News,  55:75;    Science, 
23 :225. 

58 1. IS        ^Harwood,   W.   S.     New   creations  in  plant    life:  an 

authoritative  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luther 
Burbank.  Macmillan  $1.75  n 

5"35275  Of  much  popular  interest  for  its  descriptions  and  photographs 

illustrating  results  of  plant  breeding,  but  sharply  condemned  by 
authorities  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  for  unscientific,  extrava- 
gant and  misleading  statements  concerning  Mr  Burbank's  achieve- 
ments. 

Ath.  1906,  1 :395 ;  Dial,  40 147 ;  Nation  81 :388. 

581.97       a  Peterson,  M.  G.     How  to  know  wild  fruits. 

Macmillan  $1.50  n 

5-15672  rirst    popular    guide    to    subject.     Gives    common    and    scientific 

names  and  descriptions  of  about  200  of  the  more  noticeable  fruited 
plants  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States.  Illustra- 
tions, guide  to  families,  list  of  families  and  species,  glossary  and 
indexes. 

581.973     Sargent,  C.  S.     Manual  of  the  trees  of  North  America, 

exclusive  of  Mexico.  Houghton  $6  n 

5*8739  Systematic   handbook   giving   seniipopular   descriptions  of  about 

600  trees,  with  excellent  drawings  of  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  of  each 
and  keys  for  identification  of  species.  Invaluable  to  student  of 
trees. 

5-40013  Rogers's  Tree  hook,  Doubleday  $4  n  (582),  is  an  attractive  quarto 

with  176  plates  from  photographs,  16  being  colored;  a  popular 
guide  to  the  trees  of  North  America  with  sections  on  forestry, 
uses  of  wood  and  life  of  the  trees.  Ward's  Trees  (Cambridge 
biological  ser.)  Cambridge  Univ.  Press  4/6  n  each.  Macmillan  $1.50  n 
each  (582),  is  a  series  of  readable  illustrated  handbooks  of  forest 
botany  to  be  complete  in  6v.  of  which  three,  on  Buds  and  twigs, 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  and  inflorescences,  have  appeared. 

584. 15        Gibson,  W.  H.  &  Jelliffe,  H.  L.     Our  native  orchids. 

Doubleday  $1.35  n 

5-19545  ,  Clear  nontechnical  descriptions  of  60  species,  embracing  all  found 
in  northeastern  United  States,  with  Gibson's  admirable  drawings. 
The  text  is  elaborated  from  his  notes  by  Helen  L.  Jelliffe.  More 
valuable  for  identification  than  Niles's  nog'trottiiig  for  orchids 
(1904)  but  less  attractive  to  general  readers  because  without  photo- 
graphic and  colored  illustrations,  or  narrative  of  the  botanist's 
adventures. 

S87  c  Clute,  W.  N.     Fern  allies  of  North  America  north  of 

Mexico.  Stokes  $2  n 

5-32523  First  manual  for  popular  use,  giving  descriptions,  habitat,  time 

of  fruiting,  etc.,  of  club  mosses,  horsetails,  scouring  rushes,  quill- 
worts,  etc.  Eight  colored  and  150  black  and  white  drawings.  Keys, 
checklist  glossary  and  indexes. 

Bot.  Gaz.  40:464;  Dial,  39*278;  Nation,  81:382. 
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S90  cLoit£i  W.  J.     Northern  trails:    some  studies  of  animal 

life  in  the  Far  North.  Ginn  $1.50  a 

<;-32522  Tales    of   unfamiliar   animals    of   Labrador   and    Newfoundland, 

marked  by  high  appreciation  of  animal  intelligence  and  a  pervasive 
consciousness  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  mountain,  river  and 
plain. 

Bookman,    23:80;    Dial,    ,19:373;    Nation,    81:540- 
S92  '  Mayer,  A.  G.     Sea-shore  life:    the  invertebrates  of  the 

New  York  coast  and  the  adjacent  coast  region.  (N.  Y. 
aquarium  nature  ser.)  Barnes  $1.30 

5-33217  Nontechnical   descriptions   by   a   scientific   authority   of   sponges, 

jellyfish,  moUusks  etc.,  of  Atlantic  coast.    One  hundred  and  nineteen 
remarkably  good  halftones,  iii   from  photographs  of  specimens. 
Dial,  40:2381  Nation,  82:538. 

SOS -79       a  Peckham,  G.  W.  &  E.  G.     Wasps  social  and  solitary. 

Houghton  $1.50  n 
5-10451  Describes  instincts,  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  color  and  sound, 

habits  of  nest  tniilding,  housekeeping,  caring  for  eggs,  killing  and 
conveying  of  prey,  etc 

A  wonderful  record  of  patient,  exact  and  loving  observation, 
which  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.    John  Burroughs. 
Atlantic,  0:687;  Dial,  38:387;  Nature,  72:395. 

S99'7  Roberts,  C.  G.  D.     Red  fox.  Page  |a 

5-32714  History  of  a  hero   fox  of  singular  beauty  and   strength,   united 

with    rare    intelligence,    adaptability   and    foresight,    his    range    the 

forests,  rockj'  slopes  and  backwoods  farms  of  the  Ringwaak  country 

in  Eastern  Canada.    Nalion,  81 :340. 

Bookman,  23:341;  Critic,  48:121;   Dial,  39:373. 

USEFUL  AHTS 

<k>g  Williams,  Archibald.     Romance  of  modern  mechanism. 

Lippincott  $1.50  n 
5-40299  Nontechnical  descriptions  of  watches,  measuring,  calculating  and 

sculpturing     machines,     motors,     fire     engines     and     alarms,     ship 
rifles,  etc.    Illustrated. 
Spec.  95 :69i. 

«I3  c  Call,  A.  P.     The  freedom  of  life.  Little  $1.25  n 

5-10575  Miss  Call's  third  hook  of  little  sermons  preaching  the  "  gospel 

of  relaxation  "  to  the  nervously  exhausted. 
Critic,  47:248. 
■613  c  Richards,  Mrs  E.  H.  (Swallow).     Art  of  right  living. 

Whitcomb  soc  n 
5-768  Not  a  manual  of  specific  directions,  but  a  brief  survey  of  con- 

siderations which  should  influence  eating,  exercise,  ventilation,  sleep, 
amusement,  work,  environment. 

<»I3.5  bBashore,  H.B.  Sanitationof  a  country  house,  Wiley$i 

5-33060  Popular   handbook   applying   elementary   principles  of   sanitation 

to  location,  surroundings,  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  of  country 

homes,  with  a  chapter  on  the  summer  camp.    Author,  inspector  for 

State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania. 
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613.71        MUller,  J.  p.     My  system:  15  minutes' work  a  day  for 

health's  sake ;  tr.  from  the  Danish.  Stechert  $1  n 

^>"3475  Simple  gymnastic  and   rubbing  exercises,  to  promote  primarily 

the  functions  of  the  skin,  lungs  and  digestion.  Sound  and  stimu- 
lating advice  as  to  the  care  of  the  body  and  importance  of  fresh 
air  and  water.    Author  an  all-round  amateur  athlete.     Illustrated. 

630  Goodrich^  C.  L.     First  book  of  farming.  Doubleday  $1  n 

5-10171  Deals  with   fundamental   truths  and  principles  underlying  agri- 

culture, applying  them  in  simple  experiments.  For  farmers,  students 
and  teachers.     Many  helpful  illustrations. 

630  c  Saint  Maur,  Mrs  K.  V.     A  self-supporting  home. 

Macmillan  $1.75  n 

5-38456  Enthusiastic    and    extremely   optimistic   account    of    author's    10 

years'   experience   in   running  a    12  acre   farm.     Groups   work   and 
suggestions  chronologically  by  months  and  discusses  the  raising  of 
poultry   and   pheasants,   breeding  of  pet  cats  and  rabbits,  care  of 
bees,  cows,  gardens  and  orchards.     Illustrated  from  photographs. 
Dial,  40:130;  Nation,  82:105. 

630.1  Taylor,  H.  C.     Introduction  to  the  study  of  agrictd- 

tural  economics.     (Cit.  lib.  of  econ.,  pol.  &  sociol.) 

Macmillan  $1.25  n 

5-32900  Scientific    in    substance,   although    for   the  most  part  popular   in 

style.  Deals  with  the  factors  of  agricultural  production,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  farm,  the  forces  which  determine  prices,  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  values  of  farm  property,  the  means  of  acquiring 
land,  tenancy  and  ownership.     C.  J  I.  Henderson  in  Dial,  40:298. 

633  Spillman,  W.  J.     Farm  grasses  of  the  United  States. 

Judd  $1 

5-6161  Practical    treatise   on    the   grass    crop,   seeding   and   management 

of  meadows  and  pastures,  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties,  the 
seed  and  its  impurities,  grasses  for  special  conditions,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 

635  fcFullerton,  E.  L.     How  to  make  a  vegetable  garden. 

Doubledav  $2  n 

5-12257  Full  of  suggestions  about  the  elementary  things  in  garden  making 

— the  very  things  the  novice  may  fail  to  learn  from  more  pretentious 
authorities  because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  taken  for  granted. 
Country  Calendar,  i  iiogl. 

Profuselv   illustrated    with   helpful   photographs. 

Dial,  38 :282. 

636.1  Roberts,  1.  P.     The  horse.     (Rural  sci.  ser.) 

Macmillan  $1.25  n 

5-9176  Describes  the  various  breeds,  their  qualities  and  uses,  and  gives 

advice  on  breeding,  judging,  care,  education,  use  etc.  Practical,, 
intended  primarily  for  farmers,  but  of  value  to  all  owners.  Ap- 
pendixes on  breeding  army  horses,  tables  of  rations,  list  01  live  stock 
registry  associations. 

6-2939  Ridgeway's    Origin   and    influence    of   the     thoroughbred    horse 

(Cambridge  biological  ser.)  Camb.  Univ.  Press  12/6  n,  Macmillan 
$375  n»  Js  a  scientific  account,  of  the  history  of  the  horse,  almost 
encyclopedic  in  the  information  amassed,  and  finely  illustrated. 
Not  likely  to  be  needed  in  smaller  libraries. 
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659  Calkina,  E.  £.  &  Holdea,  Ralph.    Modem  advertising. 

(Appleton's  bus.  ser.)  Appleton  $1.50  n 

5-8409  Treats   development,   methods   and   aims,    from    practical    rather 

than  psychological  standpoint,  illustrating  by  well  known  examples. 

Useful  to  business  men  and  interesting  to  general  reader. 

Critic,  47:383;  Nation,  80:340- 

FUTE  ARTS 

See  alio  JuTenlle,  p.  SSI 

709  Stu^is,  Russell.     Study  of  the  artist's  way  of  working 

in  the  various  handicrafts  and  arts  of  design,     av. 

Dodd  $15  n 
S-32843  Deals  with  artist's  aims  and  processes  in  connection  with  carving, 

modeling,  painting,  ceramic,  vitreous  and  textile  arts,  inlay,  engrav- 
ing, printing,  embroidery,  building  etc.  Sumptuously  printed,  with 
219  illustrations. 

In  reality  a  manner  of  encyclopedia  of  art,  or  of  the  arts  directed 
and  judged  by  the  eye.    John  La  Farge, 

Arch.  Record,   19:199    (La  Farge);  Internat    Stud.  37:sup.33; 
Nation,  Sz:izi. 

709-4333    Rm,  p.  J.     Nuremberg  and  its  art  to  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century.     (Famous  art  cities)  Scribner  $1.50  n 

5-42534         Practically  traces  development  of  German  art,   being  specially 
valuable   .for   treatment    of    artists    and    craftsmen    who   succeeded 
Diirer.      One    hundred    and    twenty -three    admirable    photographic 
reproductions   of   buildings,  pictures   and  sculptures   of   Nuremberg. 
By  librarian  of  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum. 
Alh,   igoSi  2:121, 
709.52        Dick,  Stewart.     Arts  and  crafts  of  old  Japan.     (World  of 
art  ser.)  McClurg  $i.ao  n 

5-36286         Attractive  introduction  to  Japanese  fine  and  decorative  art,  con- 
taining short  chapters  on  painting,  sculpture  and  carving,  metal  dnd 
lacquer  work  and  landscape  gardening.     30  halftone  plates. 
Acad.  6?  1585 ;   Dial,  39:278;   Nation.  82:164. 
716  Ely,  H.  R.     Another  hardy  garden  book. 

Macmillan  ti.75  n 
S-7384  Practical  chapters  on  vegetable  gardens,  fruit  raising,  trees  and 

shrubs,  and  autumn  and  spring  work  in  the  flower  garden.  Illus- 
trated with  dated  photographs.  Supplements  her  Woman's  hardy 
garden. 

Critic.  46:565;  Nation,  80:338. 
716  Woolsoo,  G.  A.     Ferns  and  how  to  grow  them. 

Doubleday  $1  n 
6-632  Excellent  practical   book   for   amateur   fern   culturist.     Describes 

native  varieties,  their  habits  and  needs,  without  technical  terms 
or  scientific  descriptions.  For  identification  in  the  wooqs,  Cluie's 
Our  ferm  in  their  haunli  or  Parsons's  How  to  know  the  ferns 
should  be  chosen.     Excellent  photographic  illustrations. 

726.7         Cram,  R.  A.  Ruined  abbeys  of  Great  Britain.  Pott  ta.50 

■6-3504  Sketches    the    architectural    and    ecclesiastical    history    of    each 

foundation,   fully  describing  and   illustrating   the  present   condition, 

with  reproductions  of  excellent  photographs.    Reptinltd  iTom  TKe 

Churchman. 

Internat.  Stud.  37:sap.36;  N.  Y.  Times,  io-.7i7,82i. 
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Mach,  E.  R.  O.  von.     Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman 

sculpture,     (Univ.  prints  ser.) 

Bureau  of  Univ.  Travel  ti-s© 
Not  a  handbook  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  descfiptive  catalogue 
of  500  well  chosen  plates  and  45  text  illustrations.  Description 
and  discussion  of  each  work  preceded  by  a  note  giving  the  material, 
place,  date  of  discovery  if  known,  museum  or  collection  where 
preserved  and  some  bibliographic  information.     Index   and  bibliog- 

a  Caffin,  C.  H.  How  to  study  pictures  by  means  of  a 
series  of  comparisons  of  paintings  and  painters  from 
Cimabue  to  Monet.  Century  $1.80  n 

Beginning  with  Cimabue,  the  author  selects  from  each  period  in 
the  history  of  art  two  painters  of  different  schools  and  repro- 
duces one  picture  by  each  for  comparative  study.  Both  individual 
genius  and  the  continuity  of  artistic  tradition  are  suggestively 
treated.     Well   within  grasp  of  beginners  in  art  study. 

The  appreciation  of  pictures  by  Russell  Sturgis,  Baker  &  T. 
$1.50  n,  has  73  excellent  plates,  gives  new  and  stimulating  infor- 
mation and  criticism,  from  wide  knowledge,  and  is  perhaps  the 
more  valuable  to  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  art. 

cCox,  Eenyon.  Old  masters  and  new:  essays  in  art 
criticism.  Fox  $1.50  n;  illus.,  ed.  $3.50  n 

Twenty-two  essays  in  art  criticism,  ranging  from  Pcragino  t& 
William  Blake  and  present  day  painters  and  sculptors.  Illustrated 
edition,  more  sumptuous   in  make-up.  contains    16  excellent  haif- 

What  he  says,  if  not  always  particularly  new,  is  vital  and  is 
stated  clearly,  tersely,  often  incisively,  and  with  the  authority  of 
a   practising  artist. 

Critic,  46:563;  Nation,  80:461- 

frlsham,  Samuel.  Histor>'  of  American  painting.  (Hist. 
of  Amer.  art)  Macmillan  $5  n 

From  colonial  period   to   1906.     llistoricil   narrative   and  critical 
estimate.    Twelve  phofORraviires  and  121  halftones. 
Atlantic,  97:278:   Nation,  81:508, 
Hasluck,   p.   H.  ed.     Book   of  photography,   practical. 


theoretic  and  applied. 
Useful,  up-to-date  book,  wrii 
txperieaee.    A.  L,  A.  Booklisl. 


Cassell  %s 
1   from   the   standpoint  of  actual 

,  535  text  illustrations   and   dia- 


782  3         Aldrich,  Richard.     Guide  to  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Ditson  $1.35 
CmmKitilion.  toarces,  musical   structure  and  story.    Illustrative 

• J  gjjj  indexed. 

in  completeness  and  usefulness  surpasses  its 
81:504- 
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786.4  Jonson,  G.  C.  A.     Handbook  to  Chopin's  works:  for  the 

use  of  con  cert -goers,  pianists  and  pianola  players. 

Doubleday  $1.50  n 

5'14679         A  kind  of  musical  Baedeker.    Take^  up  contents  of  each  opus, 

giving  brief  description,  characterization  and  quotations  from  critics. 

Introduction  on  Chopin's  life  and  characteristics,  hibliography  and 

table  of  works. 

AHnSEHEHTS  AUD  SPORTS 

Bee  aUo  Juvenile,  p.  ESI 

790  c  White,  Maiy.     Child's  rainy  day  book.    Doubleday  $i  n 

5-38082  Directions    for    home-made    toys,     basket    weaving,    bead  work, 

indoor  gardening,  paper  flowers,  clay  work,  and  games  for  two 
or  three  to  play. 

7<)i  Thompson,  W.  C.     On  the  road  with  a  circus. 

New  Amsterdam  Bk  Co.  |i 

3-20989  Unexaggc rated,  entertaining  account  of  daily   life  of  employees 

of  a  circus,  their  pleasures  and  hardships.     First  edition  published 
by  author,  igoj. 
Nation,  77:526- 

7(>3  Nugent,   Meredith.     New   games   and   amusements   for 

young  and  old  alike.  Doubleday  $1.50  n 

5-39876  Soap   bubble  tricks,   fun   with  egg  shells,   directions   for  seaside, 

clastic,  sunshine  and  newspaper  toys,  artillery,  kites  without  sticks, 
toys  that  run  up  hill,  etc.  Really  new  and  good  for  libraries  that 
already  own  many  books  on  games;  but  for  a  single  volume,  one 
of  the  older,  more  comprehensive  collections  should  be  chosen. 

797  Hunt,  A.  B.  ed.     House  boats  and  house  boating. 

Forest  &  Stream  $3  n 
S-41014  Quarto   describinR   in   detail   many   types   of   house   boat   in   use 

in   America,   with   chapters   on    interior   furnishing   and    the   inside 
route  to  Florida.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  plans  and  illustrations- 
of  craft  and  scenery. 
799  Roosevelt,  Theodore.     Outdoor  pastimes  of  an  American 

hunter.  Scribner  $3  n 

5-352??  Personal   adventures   in   the  West,  including  trips  of   1905,  with 

observations    on   animal    characteristics    and    methods    of   hunting. 
Chapters  on   animal   life   at   Sagamore   Hill   and   on   books   on   big- 
game.     Forty^eight    photographic   illustrations. 
Acad.  ?o:8i]i  Dial,  40:49. 

POETRY 
81 1. 3  PftgC)  C.  H.  ed.     The  chief  American  poets. 

Houghton  $1.75  i> 

S-34169  Selections   from    Poe,   Emerson,    Longfellow,    Whittier,    Holmes, 

Lowell,  Whitman  and  Lanier,  edited  with  notes,  bibliographies  and 
biographical    sketches.    Furnishes    material    for   a    fairly   complete 
study  of  each  poet.     Companion  to  his  British  poets  of  the  igtk 
century,  Sanhorn  $e  (1904). 
Dial,  40:96;  Nation,  &j:is8. 
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•81 1 .  49       Branch,  A.  H.      The  shoes  that  danced,  and  other  poems. 

Houghton  $1.10  n 

5-1 161 1  Title  piece  a  50  page  drama,  some  50  minor  poems  making  up 

the  volume.    The  verse  is  thoughtful  and  smooth  and  the  range  of 
subjects,  merit  and  meters  is  wide. 
Atlantic,  96:421;  Dial,  39:64. 

81 1 .  49       c  Drummond,  W .  H .    The  voyagetir,  and  other  poems. 

Putnam  $1.25  n 

5-16166  Mostly  in  the  French  Canadian  patois  and  giving  glimpses  of 

primitive  life  on  trail  and  river;  full  of  humor  and  pathos.  A.  L.  A, 
Booklist. 

Ath.  190S,  2:300;  Critic,  47:287;  Spec.  95:391. 

&1.08       Rice,   Wallace,   comp.    The  athlete's  garland:    a  Col- 
lection of  verse  of  sport  and  pastime.     McClurg  8oc  n 

5-9649  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  selections,  from  a  wide  range  of  Eng- 

lish  and   American   authors,   celebrating   about  30  athletic    sports. 
Uneven   in   poetic   merit,   but   contains   some   good   bits    of   poetry 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
Dial,  38:423- 

^21.17       Ward,  H.  S.     The  Canterbury  pilgrimages. 

Lippincott  $1.75  n 

5-39150  A  popular  life  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  and  story  of  the  pilgrimages 

to  his  shrine,  including  a  summary  of  Chaucer's  tales  with  extracts  in 
modernized  spelling.  Many  fine  photographic  views  of  Canterbury 
and  scenes  along  the  pilgrims*  routes,  with  woodcuts  and  three 
sketch  maps. 

Dial,  40:268;   Nation,  81:525;   Spec.  94:477. 

ESSAYS,  mSTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  581 

S04  Trent,  W.  P.     Greatness  in  literature,  and  other  papers* 

Crowell  $1.20  n 

5-39028  Eight  papers  and  addresses  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  litera- 

ture, literature  and  science,  modern  book  burning,  the  love  of  poetry, 
in  defense  of  minor  authors  and  popular  judgment,  etc.  Will 
attract  general  readers. 

Critic,  48:90;  Dial,  40:23;   Nation  81 :45i. 

^08.2       c  Hale,  E.  E.  jr.     Dramatists  of  today:    Rostand,  Haupt- 

mann,   Sudermann,   Pin.ero,   Shaw,  Phillips,   Maeter- 
linck. Holt  $1.50  n 

5-1 1606  Informal    discussion    of   their   principal    works,   with    essays   on 

Standards  of  criticism  and  Our  idea  of  tragedy.    Appendix  gives 
a  table  of  plays  with  dates  and  places  of  first  production. 
Critic,  47:90;  Dial,  38:357;  Nation,  81:14. 

^08.5      a  Bryant,  S.  C.     How  to  tell  stories  to  children. 

Houghton  $1  n 

S-14963  Discussion  of  purpose,  advantage  and  art  of  story-telling,  fol- 

lowed by  a  selection  of  graded  stories  and  list  of  books  containing 
available  material. 

808.8      c  Baker,  E.  A.  &  Ross,  F.  E.  ed,  'TVoice  of  the  mountains: 

a  collection.  (Ro-itledge|2/6  n)  Dutton  $1  n 

6-35261  Pocket  book  of  quotations  in  prose  and  verse  from  literature  of 

mountains,  grouped  under  headings  Man  and  the  mountains.  Storm, 
Dawn,  Italy,  The  West  etc. 
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808.8  Thompson,  Theodora,  comp.     Underneath  the  bot^h:   a 

posy  of  other  men's  flowers:  an  anthology. 

Lane  (s/  n)  $1.50  n 
\V6-221  Quotations   in  prose  and   verse,  largely   from   modern  writers — 

Hugh  Black,  E.  H.  Griggs.  Horatio  Dresser,  Lilian  Whiting,  M.  S. 
Savage,  but  also  the  Bible,  Shakspere,  Browning. 
Ath.  1905,  2:611. 

808.8         Wells,  Carolyn,  comp.      Satire  anthology. 

Scribner  $1.15  n 

S-33gi2  Good  selection  of  English  satirical  verse  chronologically  arranged, 

from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Oliver  Herford.     Includes  a  few  trans- 
lations  from  Juvenal,   Horace  and  medieval   French   poets. 

810.8         Trent,  W.  P.  ed.     Southern  writers;    selections   in  prose 
and  verse.  Macmillan  Si. 10  n 

5-17317  Extracts    from    the    writings    ot    87    southerners    from    colonial 

limes  to  present,  with  brief  biographical  and  critical  notices. 
Nation,  81  :14a. 

814.41     c  Burroughs,  John.     Ways  of  nature.      Houghton  $1.10 n 
5-36092  Informal  papers  protesting  against  tendency  to  humanize  animals 

and  attempting  to  prove  from  instances  of  personal  observation  that 
they  are  guided  hv  instinct  rather  than   reason. 
Dial,  39:374;   Nation,  82:59;   Spec.  95:1128. 
814.49     ff  Bailey,  L.  H.     Outlook  to  nature.         Macmillan  $1.25  n 
5-19694  Popular   lectures   delivered   before   the   Twentieth   Century   Club 

of   Boston   on   The   realm   of   the   commonplace.   Country   and   city. 
The  school  of  the  future,  and  Evolution:  the  quest  of  truth. 

Hcartv,  spontaneoiu?,  optimistic,  full  of  the  love  of  nature  which 
hcw-ints  a!!  the  world  to  share.    Outlook  80:886. 
Critic,  47:479;  Dial,  39:31^;  Nation,  81 :3(*: 
814.49    a  Crothers,  S.  M.     The  Pardoner's  wallet. 

Houghton  $1.25  n 

S-36506         Common   sen«e,  alert  observation,  a  varied  ex  peri  cine  of  life, 

Rentie  satire,  ilclieatc  humor,  all  tastefully  adorned  with  a  sulTicicnt 

garnish   of   literary   allusion,   quotation   and    anecdolt.     Diiil,   40:20 

Nation.  82:200. 

814.49     c  Dunn,  Mrs  M.  B.     Cicero  in  Maine,  and  other  essays. 

Houghton  $1.25  n 
5-2?42I  Nine  essays  full  of  good  sense  and  hunior.     Title  essay  a  wittily 

phrased  plea  for  a  broader  culture  and  higher  patriotism. 
Dial.  39:242- 
814.49       HigginsoD,  T.  W.     Part  of  a  man's  life. 

Houghton  $2.50  n 
S-3J333  Memories  and  observations  of  a  long  life,  ranging  in  siibjecl  from 

the  negro  and   American  audiences   tn  liiilterflies  in  poetry  and  the 
sunnv  side  of  the  transcendental  movement. 
Atlantic,  97:115:  Nation,  81:428, 
814.49     &  Hutton,  Laurence.      Talks   in  a  library  with  Laurence 
Hutton.  Putnam  $2.i;o  n 

5-15677  Personal  and  literary  recollections  dictated  to  Miss  Isabel  Moore, 

including    reminiscences    and    anecdote,'    of    Edwm    Booftv,   tt^Tivj 
IrvinfT,  Joseph  Jefferson.  Alma  Tadema.  St  Gandetis,  Hvi  >\a.\J.T\w, 
Mark  Twain,   Dickens  and  many  other   weW  known  xi^ov^t- 
A^af/bn,  80:44^;  Dial,  39:17:  Ath.  190S.  1-783;  Spec  9S■.2Q^- 
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814.49    c  Van  Dyke,  Henry.    Essays  in  application. 

Scribner  $1.50  n 

5-54645         Twelve  essays  and  addresses  which  may  be  generally  character- 
ized as  the  creed  or  confession  of  an  idealist  and  an  application  of 
his  principles  to  life.    Outlook,  81 :628. 
Dial,  40 :20. 

818.4       6  Repplier,  Agnes.     In  our  convent  days. 

Houghton  $i.zo  n 

5-33973  Pleasantly  written  papers  on  the  author's  personal  experiences 

as  a  child  at  a  convent  school.    Full  of  humor  and  good  to  read 
aloud.     Dedicated  to  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  who  is  the  Elizabeth 
of  the   sketches.    Appeared   in   the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Ath.  1906,  1:104;  Nation,  81:485. 

823  Dawson,  W.  J.     Makers  of  English  fiction. 

Revell  $1.50  n 

5-32808         Quite  as  much  a  history  of  English  fiction  as  a  series  of  studies 
of  individual  writers,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  indicate  connect- 
ing links  and  to  follow  the  development  of  tendencies.    Dial,  40:51. 
Sat.  R.  101:146;  Spec.  96:125. 

824.89       Chesterton,  6.  K.     Heretics.  Lane  $1 

5-28365  Twenty  essays  on  social  nonconformists  and  their  doctrines  by 

the  brilliant  apostle  of  conservatism.  Persons  and  things  criticized 
include:  G.  B.  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  the  yellow  press,  George  Moore, 
Celts  and  Celtophiles,  Whistler  and  slum  novelists. 

Atlantic,  96:848;  Dial,  39:204;  Nation,  82:208;  Sat.   R.   100:87. 

828.8         Benson,  A.  C.     Upton  letters.  Putnam  $1.25  n 

5-34654  Published  anonymously,  these  letters  are  professedly  written  by 

an  English  schoolmaster  to  an  invalid  friend  in  Madeira.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  are  full  of  literary  and  scholarly 
allusion. 

Acad.  60:703;  Ath.  1905,  1:742;  Spec.  95 '.289. 

828.8         Fairless,  Michael.     The  grey  brethren,  and  other  frag- 
ments in  prose  and  verse. 

(Duckworth  2/6  n)  Button  $1.25 

5-19673  Posthumous   fragments,   including   sketches,   verses   and   wonder 

tales  told  to  children. 

Marked  by  exquisite  simplicity  of  diction  and  delicacy  of  spiritual 
insight.     Dial.  39  71- 

Acad.  68:520;  Ath.   1906,   1:560. 

891.7  Kropotkin,  P.  A.     Russian  literature.  McClure  $2  n 

5-12205  Devoted  principally  to  writers  of   19th  century,  beginning  with 

Pushkin.     Amplification  of  eight  Lowell  Institute  lectures,  1901. 

A  work  of  absorbing  interest,  colored  no  doubt  by  the  author's 
political  philosophy  but  discriminating  and  profound  in  its  judgment 
of  esthetic  values.     Dial.  39:20. 

Acad.  68:656;  Ath.  1905,  2:70;  Critic,  47:185;  Nation,  80:526; 
Sat.  R.  99774. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL 

See  also  Juvenile,  p.  582 

914.21     cHowells,  W.D.     London  films.  Harper  $2.25  n 

5-33670  Delicate   and  charming  impressions  of  London    in   many  of  its 

aspects,  social,  civic  and  meteorological.     Nation,  81 :490. 

Cumulative  impression  of  seven  visits,  the  first  in  1861.     Illus- 
trated by  24  halftone  plates  from  photographs  and  drawings. 
Ath.    iQOSf  2:717;   Dial,  39  '*^" 
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914.21        Nomua,  Philip.     London,  vanished  and  vanishing. 

(Black  30/  n)  Macmillan  $6  n 

W6-118  Seventy-five  reproductions  in   color  of  paintings  in   a  special 

collection  belonging  to  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  a  chatty 
text,  always  interesting  and  often  valuable  to  student.  Sixty  rep- 
resent buildings  already  destroyed. 

6-iia8  The  scenery  of  London,  painted  by  Herbert  Marshall,  described 

S-39S3I  by  G.  R  Milton,  and  London  to  the  Note,  painted  and  described  by 
W.  L.  ar.d  M.  A.  Wyllie,  published  by  filack  at  20/n  and  imported 
by  Macmillan  at  $6  n  each,  arc  brought  out  in  similar  style  to 
Mr  Norman's  book  and  are  handsome  and  interesting,  if  less 
valuable. 

Norman,  Spec.  96.2a    Marshall.  Acad.  6();779;  Ath,  1905,  2:363. 
Wyllie,  Acad.  69:779;  Spec.  9S:I59. 

914.336      & Dooiete,  H.  W.     An  American  girl  in  Munich:  impres- 
sions of  a  music  student.  Little  (1.25 

5-8692  Enthusiastic  letters  to  a  friend,  about  her  work,  instructors,  im- 
pressions of  operas  and  symphonies,  pension  life  and  German 
customs. 

Dial.  38:326;  Nation,  81:83. 

914.4  aEdwards,  M.  B.  Betham-.    Home  life  in  France. 

McClurg  $3.50  n 
5-35804         A  trustworthy  study  of  French  family  life  written  with  thorough 
knowledge  and  literary  charm.    Author  has  been  for  15  years  an 
officer  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

Dial.  39:300;  Nation,  81:491;  Sat.  R.  99:676. 

914.5  Elliott,  Mrs  Maud  (Howe).     Two  in  Italy.      Little  $2  n 
5-33979         Sketches  experiences  among  Italian  peasants,  gentry  and  middle 

class,  with  a  chapter  on   Berlin   and   Poland.     Illustrations  from 

drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
Dial,  39:386. 
914.53        Brown,  H.  F.     In  and  arotmd  Venice.    Scribner  $1.50  n 
Ws-i  Interesting  chapters  on  the  Campanile  before  and  since  its  fall, 

Eroverbs,  fetes,  piles  and  pile  driving,  the  river  Brenta,  Euganean 
ills,  I  stria  etc 
Ath.  1906,  1:326;   Dial,  40:268;   Nation,  81:189;   Spec.   95:432. 
914.93       h  Lucas,  E.  V.     A  wanderer  in   Holland.     (Methuen  6/) 

Macmillan  ti.75  n 
W6-4  Entertaining   record   of  personal    experiences    and    impressions, 

characterized  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  country,  people  and  art, 
shrewd  and  humorous  comr.;ent  and  apt  quotation.  Map,  20  illus- 
trations in  color  and  34  reproductions  of  old  Dutch  paintings. 

Acad.  69:920:  Ath.  1905,  2:571;  Nation,  81:449;  Spec.  95:468. 
914.93        Passmore,  T.  H.     In  further  Ardenne:    a  study  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg.     (Dent  7/6  n) 

Dutton  $2.50  n 
W6-5  Includes  history,   rottiance,   folk   song,   folklore,   and   description 

of  people,  customs  and  scenery.  Map  and  16  full  page  photographic 
illustrations. 

Dial,  40:234;  Nation,  82:105. 

914.96       Durham,  M.  E.     Burden  of  the  Balkans.     Longmans  $4 
5-21049  Brief  history  of  the  region,  followed  by  picture  (^(  con4w\oT\'?,  m 

the  West  Balkans  among  the  famine-stricken  inhaVrtanU,  lo  -«\vom 

the  author  was  sent  to  distribute  relief. 
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5- 1044 1  The  Balkan  question  edited  by  Luigi  Villari,  Dutton  $3   (949-6), 

consists  of  14  chapters  by  well  informed  English,  French  and  Italian 
writers  on  present  (1905)  conditions.  James  Br>xe  says  of  it:  Cqn- 
tains  the  data  for  mastering  the  subject  and  will  give  the  English 
reader  a  mass  of  information  which  he  will  find  nowhere  else  stated 
so  clearly,  concisely  and  fairly. 

Durham,  Acad.  68.338;  Ath.   1905,  1:305;  Dial.  38:384.     Villari, 
Ath.  1905,  1:239;  Nation,  80:424;  Sat.  R.  99:634. 

915. 1  Bard,  Emile.     Chinese  life  in  town  and  country.     (Our 

Asiatic  neighbours)  Putnam  $1.20  n 

5-18127  The  viewpoint  is  distinctly  French,  and  is  that  of  a  man  of  affairs, 

four  years  resident  in  the  country,  with  abundant  opportunities  for 
travel,  reading  and  observation.     Dial,  39:245. 
Xation,  81 :22y. 

915. 1  Carl,  K.  A.    With   the    Empress  Dowager. 

Century  $2  n 

5-336()<3  Chatty  record  of  impressions  and  experiences  at  the  Chinese  court 

(hiriiij^^  II  months'  residence  as  the  Empress's  portrait  painter. 
Aili.    i[)(j(y,    1:196;    Dial,   39-3/8;    Nation.   82:125. 

915 .  15        b  Landon,  Perceval.  Opening  of  Tibet.  Doubleday  $3.80  n 

5-676<.)  The   special   corrcsi)ondent   of  the   London    Times  has    told   the 

>l(>r\    of   tiic   iCn.iilish   exi)cdition   to  Tibet,   1903-4,   with   enthusiasm, 
and  ckscril)».<l  cii>ionis.  religion  and  scenery  with  fulness  and  accur- 
ac; .      Ili^    -^tyk•   is    sinmilarlv   attractive.      Photographic   illustrations 
and  halftones.     PultlisJud  in  ICngland  in  2  v.  .with  title  Lhasa. 
5-8750  Candler'^  rnrt'ilinii  .'/  J.Iuisa,  Longmans  $5,  is  more  journalistic 

5-13579  ''1  st\'e  and  less  authoritative.  Waridell's  Lhasa  and  its  mysteries, 
J)ntt«>n  $0  n.  snl)(^rdinato><  the  re()ort  of  tlie  expedition  to  its  scien- 
tifu'  results  and  te)  an  authoritative  ^ludy  of  the  Tibetans  and  their 
religion,     L^)ntains  ahout  I'lm  illustrations  and  maps. 

Landon.  Ath.  19<»5.  1:231:  l^ooknian  21:305;  Spec.  94:365. 
("^andler.  Ath.  TO05,  1:147:  L5o<.kinan.  21:305:  Xation.  80:273:  Spec. 
()j:i7S.    Waddell.   Ath.    1005.    i:jj3:    Xation,  80:484:  Spec.   1905:320. 

615.2  Okakura-Yoshisaburo.     The  Japanese  spirit.     Pott  $1  n 

5-IJJ22  These   lectures   delivered   at   the   Lni\ersity  of   London   are   com- 

pondiou<  and  exj^licit  in  a  degree  th;it  en;ihles  us  to  form  a  summary 
of  nuich   that   ha-^  been  otherwise  partially   ohsciire,  so  that  we  get 
nearer   to   the   'Secret    of  this    sjiM-nlar    race   than    we   have   had    the 
chance  of  doing  befi^re.     Crori^r  Mrmiit/i  in  Introduction. 
Dial,  30:03;  Sat.  R.   100:151:   Spec.  1)4:915. 

915.2  Scherer,  J.  A.  B.     Young  Japan:    the  story  of  the  Jap- 

anese people,  and  especially  of  their  educational  de- 
velopment. Lippincott  $1.50  n 

5-i<^)ir>o  Outlines  Japan's   education   to  a  national   manhood.     Companion 

to  his  ./(//>(/»  to-iiay.  whicii  represents  contemporary  life. 

The  stvie  is  clear,  strai.u^htforward,  and  marked  by  ease  and 
poise.  It  is  the  1)ook  for  the  hour;  for  the  chief  problems  ahout 
Japan  just  now  concern  her  real  purpose  and  moral  force.  J  J'.  E. 
Criifis  in  Dial,  39:62. 

Nation,  80:522. 

917.19        b  Wallace,  Dillon.     Lure  of  the  Labrador  wild. 

Re  veil  $1.50  n 

5-6300  Realistic  record  of  hardships  and  disappointments  experienced  by 

author.   Leonidas    Hubbard,   Jr.   and    a   woodsman,    in    their    tragic 
exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Labrador. 
Critic,  46:472;  Nation,  80:256;  Spec.  94:918. 
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917.3  Klein,  Felix.    In  the  land  oi  the  strenuous  life. 

McClurg  $3  n 

5-33947  A   French  abbe's  impressions  of  American  life,  institutions  and 

people.  He  was  especially  interested  in  observing  the  conditions 
and  workings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Annals  of  Araer.  Acad.  27:238;  Cath.  World,  82:547;  Dial,  39:162. 

917.68       Miles,  E.  B.    Spirit  of  the  mountains.         Pott  $1.20  n 

5-39512  Pictures  with  sympathy,  humor  and  charm  of  style,  the  southern 

mountaineer's  primitive  customs  and  mode  of  living,  supernatural 
beliefs,  old-fashioned  religion,  real  American  music,  and  native,  oral 
literature. 

917.9         Laut,A.C.     Vikings  of  the  Pacific.  Macmillan  $2  n 

5-40355  Adventures  of  explorers  who   came   from   the  west  eastward : 

Bering,  the  Dane,  outlaw  hunters  of  Russia,  Benyowsky  the  Polish 
pirate.  Cook  and  Vancouver,  the  English  navigators;  Gray  of  Boston 
the  discoverer  of  the  Columbia;  Drake,  Ledyard  and  other  soldiers 
of  fortune  on  the  west  coast  of  America.    Subtitle. 

-Appeared  in  Leslie's  Monthly,  Outing  and  Harper's  Magasine. 
Amer.  Hist,  R.  11:680;  Nation,  82:286. 
917.98        HcLain,  J.  S.     Alaska  and  the  Klondike,  McCluie  $2  n 
Entertaining  record   of  travel   and  compact  statement  of  condi- 
tions, resources  and  needs  of  the  territory.     Author  a  newspaper 
editor,   who   accompanied   a   special    Senate   committee   10    Alaska 
in  1903. 

919. 14  c  Le  Roy,  J.  A.  Philippine  life  in  town  and  country.  (Our 
Asiatic  neighbours)  Putnam  $1.20  n 

5-36548  Describes  conditions  as  observed,  without  attempt  to  prove  any 

thesis,  reporting  on  races,  religious  questions,  education,  trade,  local 
life  and  government.  Map  and  17  illustrations.  Author  formerly 
connected  with  U.  S.  Philippine  Commission. 

5-30259  The  Philippine  islands  by  F,  W.  Atkinson,  first  General  Superin- 

tendent of  Education  (Ginn  $3)  takes  the  official  view  of  govern- 
mental policy  and  future  development,  gives  more  attention  to 
history,  geography  and  climate,  has  an  authoritative  chapter  on  edu- 
cation and  nearly  200  photographic  illustrations.  Our  Philifipine 
problem,  a  study  of  American  colonial  policy,  by  H.  P.  Willis.  Holt 
$1.50.  is  frankly  critical  of  our  Philippine  policy  and  administration. 

5-26118  Le  Ro\',  Annals  of  Amer.   Acad.   27:164;   Dial,  40:[98;   Nation, 

82:3051  Spec.  94:760.  Atkinson.  Critic.  48:93;  Dial,  40:48.  Willis, 
Atlantic,  97:848;  Dial,  39:270;  Nation,  81:321. 

919.4  Buley,  E.  C.     Australian  life  in  town  and  country.     (Our 

Asiatic  neighbours)  Putnam  $i.ao  n 

S-3957G  Interesting  descriptions  of  country  and  climate,  .ibnriEines,  squat- 

ters, women,  socialism,  education  etc.     Closes  with  ;t   study  of  the 
influence  of  Japanese  exclusion  on  the  destiny  of  .Australia. 
Dial,   40:197. 
919.9  Scott,  R.  F.     Voyage  of  the  Discovery.     2V. 

Scribner  tio  n 
5-40372  Commanding  officer's   detailed   account   of   the   Rritish    National 

Antarctic  Expedition  which  sailed  in  iQor,  spent  two  winters  below 
the  antarctic  circle  and  made  a  new  "'farthest  south''  record.  Pho- 
tographic illustrations,  colored  plates  and  maps.     Pittsburgh. 

The  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  subject-matter,  the  charm  of  the 
narrative,   the   well   balanced   perspective   and   aViovc   a\\   \V\c  w\awVj 
record  of  heroic  enrfpaior  bid  fair  to  make  it  ot\e  <A  toe  i;\s.?.^\«.  q^ 
po/ar  exploration.    Dial,  jg  :432. 
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6-687  Two  years  in  the  antarctic,  Longmans  $5,  by  A.   B.  Armitage, 

second  officer,  is  a  narrative  of  the  same  expedition.  It  deals  chiefly 
with  the  everyday  life  of  the  men,  their  occupations  and  amusements, 
and  supplements  Captain  Scott's  record. 

6-5475  Mill's  Siege  of  the  south  pole,  Stokes  $1.60  n,  does  for  antarctic 

exploration  what  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely's  Handbook  of  arctic  discov- 
eries does  for  the  history  of  exploration  at  the  north  pole  and  does 
it  equally  well.    Dial,  40:360. 

Scott,  Acad.  69:10^;  Ath.  1905,  2:581;  Sat.  R.  100:685. 
Armitage,  Ath.  1905,  2:840;  Sat.  R.  100:726.  Mill,  Nation,  82:384; 
Spec.  96:622.  ' 

HISTORY  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

932  Breasted,  J.  H .  History  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times 

to  ^he  Persian  conquest.  Scribner  $5  n 

5-34978  Best  single  volume  history  of  Egypt  yet  published   (1905).     In- 

tended for  the  general  public  rather  than  the  specialist.  Biblical 
World,  27:80. 

Excellent  photographic  illustrations,  maps,  drawings  and  restora- 
tions. 

Ath.  1906,  1 :473. 

941.5         Johnston,  Charles  &  Spencer,  Carita.    Ireland's  story:  a 

short  history  of  Ireland  for  schools,  reading  circles^ 
and  general  readers.  Houghton  $1.40  n 

5-8395  Popular  history  from   legendary  times  to  land  purchase  act  of 

1903,  with  chapters  on  the  Irish  in  other  countries,  literary  revival 
and  origin  of  Irish  surnames.     Maps  and  illustrations. 

Written  from  the  Irish  standpoint  but  entirely  fair  and  dis- 
passionate.   A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

Dial,  38:411;  Nation,  81:96. 

942  Hunt,  William  &  Poole,  R.  L.  ed.     Political  history  of 

England.     i2V.  v. 2-3,  1066-1377;  v. 10,  1760-1801. 
Longmans  (7/6  n  ea.)  $2.60  n  ea.     $28  n  a  set 

6-10509         V.  I   (Feb.  1906)  by  T.  Hodgkins;  v.  2  by  G.  B.  Adams;  v.  3  by 
5-23219     T.  F.  Tout;  V.  10  by  William  Hunt.    An  attempt  to  set  forth  in 
6-1561       readable   form   the   results   at  present   attained   by  research.     Each 
volume  is  by  a  specialist  on  the  period ;  though  related  they  are  inde- 
pendent, each  being  indexed  and  provided  with  maps  and  appendix 
on  authorities. 

The  history  already  shows  that  it  is  to  be  well  compacted,  homo- 
geneous and  of  uniform  quality.    Nation,  82 1306. 
6-1  loi  The  History  of  England  edited  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  to  be  complete  in 

5-41725  6  V.  Putnam  $3  n  each,  is  another  interesting  and  well  made  coopera- 
5-6022  tive  history,  somewhat  less  exclusively  political,  bringing  the  results 
of  modern  discoveries  and  methods  of  study  into  popular  form.  Now 
ready :  v.  2,  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins,  1066-1272, 
by  H.  W.  C.  Davis;  v.  4,  England  under  the  Tudors,  1485-1603,  by 
A.  D.  Innes;  v.  5,  England  under  the  Stuarts,  1603-1714,  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.     Maps,  indexes,  bibliographies. 

Hunt  &  Poole.  Ath.  1905,  2:560,  825;  1906,  I  :i65;  Nation,  81 :429; 
82:.^o6;  Ene,  Hist.  R.  21:173.  Oman,  Ath.  1905,  1:135,  330;  1905, 
2:825;  Nation,  81:366;  82:262;  Amer.  Hist.  R.  11:378,  648;  Eng. 
Hist.  R.  21:372;  Dial,  39:38. 

944.07       c Evans,  T.  W.  Memoirs:  the  Second  French  Empire; 

Napoleon  the  Third,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Prince 
Imperial.  Appleton  $3  n 

5-37589  Personal  narrative  of  the  American  dentist  in  Paris  who  became 

a  valued  friend  of  Napoleon  3  and  assisted  the  Empress  Eugenic  in 
her  flight  to  Eneland  in  1870. 

Acad.  69:1308:  Critic,  48:82;  Natw 
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945  cSedgwick,H.D.     Short  history  of  Italy,  476-1900. 

Houghton  $3  n 
5'3^794  Popular  and  attractively  written,  emphasizing  matters  of  comrooa 

interest  to  the  states,  as  the  conflict  between  empire  and  papacy,  the 
renaissance,  unification  etc. 

Atlantic.  97:554;  Dial,  40:156;  Nation,  82:391- 
945- 3  Thayer,  W.  R.     Short  history  of  Venice. 

Macmiltan  $1.50  n 
5-13192  The  account  of  the  growth  ol  the  state  supplies  little  new  material 

but  the  description   of   life  and  art   is   admirable.      His   account  of 
Venetian  architecture  and  painting  entitles  him  to  the  position  of 
an  art  critic  of  the  first  order.    Amer.  Hist.  R.  11 1134. 
5-40367  Crawford's  Sahe  Venciia,  2  v.  Macmillan  $S  n,  claims  only  to 

contribute  "  gleanings  from  Venetian  history  "  which  are  adorned  by 
grace  of  style  and  225  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Okey's  Story  of 
5-15587  Venice,  Macmillan  $2,  combines  attractively  the  qualities  of  guide- 
book and  history,  with  halftone  reproductions,  many  drawings 
and  two  maps. 

Thayer,   Atlantic.  97:55^;   Nation.  81:221;   Spec.  95:126.     Craw- 
ford, Atlantic.  97:556;  Nation,  82:249;  Spec,  95:872. 
948  Bain,  R.  N.     Scandinavia:  a  political   history  of   Den- 

mark, Norway  and  Sweden  from  1513  to  1900,    (Camb. 
hist,  ser.)  Macmillan  $3  n 

S-8752  CompreTiensive    history    of    rise    of    Scandinavian    kingdoms    to 

political  eminence  and  their  influence  on  European  politics,  with 
especial  attention  to  achievements  of  individual  statesmen.  Maps 
and  bibliography. 

Amer.  Hist.  R.  11:190;  Acad.  68:172;  Alh.  1905,  1:773;  Nation, 
8i:T5a 
948  c  Nansen,  Fridtjof .    Norway  and  the  union  with  Sweden. 

Macmillan  70c  n 

Supplementary  chapter  to   "Norway  and  the 

union  with  Sweden.  '  Macmillan  35c  n 

5-30262  Restrained  and  temperate,  from  Norwegian  point  of  view.    Treats 

of  important  events  leading  up  to  crisis  (1905)  between  the  two 
countries.  Supplementary  chapter  deals  with  circumstances  and 
details  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Paged  continuously  and  to 
be  combined  in  one  volume, 

Ath.  190S,  2:13;  Sat.  R.  100:284. 
952  Barry,  Richard.    Port  Arthur:  a  monster  heroism. 

Moffat  $1.5011 
5-13189         Observations  and  snap  shots  made  by  an  American  war  corres- 
pondent with  the  besiegers. 

Not  strictly  a  well  written  book,  but  tull  of  the  vitality  of  the 
field.    Nation,  81:144- 

Critic,  47:264;  Dial,  38:417. 

AHERICAH  HISTORY 

Bee  alto  JuieDlle,  p.  CBZ 

970.3  Beauchamp,  W.  M.     History  of  the  New  York  Iroquois, 

now  commonly  called  the  Six  Nations. 

N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dep't  750 

5-10153  Based  on   field   explorations   and   original  sources.     Lays   special 

emphasis  on  ordinary  life  of  the  tribes  and  on  characters  q1  xlp-tK^ 

chiefs._     Seventeen   plates,   including   reproductions   ol   ma^s,  ^\m\4, 

portraits;  folding  map  in  pocket,  bibliography,  luU  \i\deit. 
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971-4         c Browne,  6.  W.    St  Lawrence  river:  historical,  legend- 
ary, picturesque.  •  Putnam  $3.50  n 

S-15531  Glimpses  of  the  history  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  with  descrip- 

tions of  picturesque  scenery  and  selections  from  legends  and  tradi- 
tions.   Alap  and  100  full-page  illustrations. 

5-16896  Dawson's  The  St  Lawrence,  its  basin  and  border  lands,  Stokes 

$1.60  (973.1),  is  a  painstaking  history  of  discovery  and  exploration 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  North  America  and  in  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  St  Lawrence  valley.     Illustrations,  maps  and  bibliography. 
Browne,  Dial,  39:210.     Dawson,  Ath.  1905,  2:116;  Spec  95:87. 

973  Channing,  Edward.     History  of  the  United  States.     8v. 

V.I,  The  planting  of  a  nation  in  the  new  world,  1000- 
1660.  Macmillan  $2.50  n 

5-1 1649  Social  as  well  as  political  and  military.     Scholarly,  provided  with 

critical  bibliographic  notes  on  sources  at  ends  of  chapters.  Six 
maps. 

Not   only  an   admirable  specimen   of  historical   scholarship,  but 

aNo  a  successful  effort  to  present  the  results  of  scholarship  in  an 

attractive  form.    E.  G.  Dounie  in  Amer.  Hist.  R.  11:393. 

V.  (),  5-u)o7i)  riu'  five  parts  issued  during  1905  of  the  cooperative  history 

V.  r,  5-J157J    t)f  77/t*  American  nation,  ed.  by  A.  B.  Hart,  maintain  the  high 

V.  S,  5  j(M)()j    j^rado   of    the   earlier   volumes.     See   note   in    Best   iBooks   of 

V.  10, 5-,^t)J5()  C'hannin^,   .\tlantic,  96:76;   Dial,  39:83;   Annals  of  Amer. 

.\catl.  2(>:(o2.  Hart.  Nation,  81:306.  327;  82:161. 

973.525     Mahan,  A.  T.     Sea  power  in  its  relations  to  the  War  of 

181 2.     2v.  Little  $7  n 

5-33 j-H)  Scholarly  aiitl  impartial,  drawing  largely  on  new  material.    Gives 

nnich  space  to  causes,  tracing  them  as  far  back  as  1651.  Severe  in 
criticism  of  Jefferson's  policy  of  economy.  Many  plates,  maps  and 
plans. 

.■\catl.  (():i,^5j:  Dial.  40:45:  Nation,  8-2:39;  Spec.  94:1084. 

973-73        Battine,  Cecil.     Crisis  of  the  Confederacy:  a  history  of 

Gettyshurf^  and  the  Wilderness.  Longmans  $5 

5-13018  Short  military   history,  based  on   authentic  records  of  conditions 

on  both  sides,  of  operations  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  in 
the    Wilderness. 

Slightly  exajr^jeratcs  the  services  of  Lee  and  slightly  undervalues 
the  services  of  (Irant.     Ath.  i()05,  i  :j(>). 

Amer.  Hist.  K.  11:178;  Sat.  R.  99:4(k);  Spec.  68:411. 

974.5  cRlchman,  I.  B.     Rhode  Island:    a  study  in  separatism. 

(Amer.  commonwealths  ser.)  Houghton  $1.10  n 

5-34187  It  will  not  displace  the  solid  hist(^ry  of  .Arnold  but  the  changes 

of  a  half  century  will  give  it  a  place  of  its  own.     It  is  significant 
that,  while  the  history  of  Rhode  l>land  has  been  politico-theological, 
or  at  least  politico-legal,  this  latest  work  is  an  in>truciue  piciuiv.'  of 
social  life.     //'.  /?.  ll'ccdcn  in  Awcr.  Hist.  R.  11:410. 
Bookman,  22:532;  Dial,  40:132;   Nation,  82:181. 

976.3  c  Phelps,   Albert.      Louisiana:   a   record  of   expansion. 

(Amer.  commonwealths  ser.)  Houghton  $1.10  n 

5-34C83  History  from  early  exploration  and  settlement  through  the  recon- 

struction period,  emphasizing  events  affecting  the  development  of  the 
nation.     Based  on  study  of  original  sources. 

Amer.  Hist.  R.  11:408;  Dial,  40:157;  Nation,  82:181. 
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Scbafer,  Joseph.     History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

MacmiUan  $1.35  n 

Simply  written  narrative  of  exploration,  development  of  fur 
trade  and  settlement  of  WasKlngton,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  with  brief 
sketch  of  progress  and  politics  since  1849.     Maps  and  illustrations. 

Amer.  Hist.  R,   11:229;   Q>al,  39:209;   Spec.  96:123, 

BIOGRAPHY 


bBlaine.  Stanwood,  Edward.  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 
(Amer.  statesmen)  Houghton  $1.25  n 

Favorable  but  fair  estimate  of  political  career  by  a  lifelong 
personal  friend. 

Atlantic.  9?;ii4;  Dial,  40:49;  Nation,  82:141. 

Brahms.  Erb,  J.  L.     Brahms.  Dutton  $1.35 

An  excellent  resume  of  the  important  facts  in  tbe  composer's 
career,  the  genesis  of  his  works  and  critical  opinions  for  and  against 
them.    Natton,  8j:4;3. 

Florence  May's  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms.  2  v.  Longmans  $?,  is 
much  fuller,  hut  hardly  the  final,  well  balanced  biography. 

Erb,  Acad.  69:1087.  Mav,  Nation,  82:473;  Acad.  69:1267;  Ath. 
1905,  2:809;  Sat.  R-  100:  sup.  5.  Nov.  18. 

Bryant.  Bndley,  W.  A.  William  CuUen  Bryant.  (Eng. 
men  of  letters)  Macmillan  jjc 

.\s  to  facts,  based  on  Godwin's  and  Bigelow's  biographies, 
author's  part  being  mainly  critical  appraisal  and  interpretation.  Heals 
with  Bryant  not  only  as  poet  and  man  of  letters,  but  also  as  man  of 
affairs  and  well  bred  cit.zen. 

Atlantic,  96:275;   Dial,  39:116;  Nation,  80:443. 

Chaiham,  Earl  of  (William  Pitt).     Harrison,  Frederick. 

Chatham.  Macmillan  $1.25  n 

.An   anti-imperialist's   want   of  sympathy   with   the   aims   of    Pitt 

docs  not  prevent  the  author   from  recognizing  the  loftiness   of  the 

statesman's  motives. 

Distinguished   by    freshness   of   treatment    and    lilerarv   honcstv. 
Ath.  190S,  1:394. 
Acad.  68:266;  Nation,  81:267. 

Constatttine.      Firth,  J.  B.     Constantine  the  Great:  the 

reorganization  of  the  empire  and  the  triumph  of  the 

church.     (Heroes  of  nations)  Putnam  $1.35  n 

The   life  of  Constantine   as   warrior,  emperor   and   first   imperial 

champion  of  Christianity,  presented  graphically  and  impartially. 

B.ised  upon  a  first  hand  study  of  the  authorities  and  the  fruit  of 
independent  reflection.     .Yoitoii.  81  :i28, 

-Ath.  1905,  1:649;  Dial.  38:3^;  Sat.  R.  100:S^. 

c  Fiske.    Peny,  T ,  S.    Life  of  John  Fiske.   (Beacon  biog.) 

Small  75c  n 

Gives,  in  brief  compass,  not  onlv  the  essential   f.ict':   of  his  life, 

but  an  admirable  estimate  ol  his  historical  ami  phihisophicnl  work. 

.4.  I..  A.  Booklist. 

Atlantic,  97:117. 
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Gothe.  Bidschowsky,  Albert  Life  of  Goethe ;  tr.  from 
the  German  by  W.  A.  Cooper.  3V.  v.i,  1 749-1 7^^» 
from  birth  to  the  return  from  Italy. 

Putnam  $3.50  n 

5-36314  Bielschowsky  has  brought  to  his  task  familiarity  with  the  details 

of  Goethe  research,  the  ability  to  think,  feel  and  enjoy  independently 
and  to  write  with  clearness  and  charm.    Nation,  82:430. 
Ath.  1905,  1:321;  Dial,  40:85. 

Greenaway.  Spielmann,  M.  H.  &  Layard,  6.  S.  Kate 
Greenaway.  (Black  20/n)     Putnam  $6.50  n 

5-42532  Life  of  the  artist  (1846-1901)  with  critical  estimate  of  work  and 

many  of  her  letters  and  those  of  Ruskin,  who  greatly  admired  and 
savagely  criticized  her.  Fifty-three  colored  and  90  black  and  white 
reproductions  from  work  privately  owned  and  not  hitherto  published. 
Ath.  1906,  1:23;  Dial,  39:437;  Nation,  82:15;  Sat  R.  lOO:  sup. 
3,  Dec.  9- 

a  Grenfell.  Duncan,  Norman.  Dr  Grenfell's  parish ;  the 
deep  sea  fisherman.  Revell  $1  n 

5-8702  Sympathetic  account  of  Dr  Grenfell's  heroic  work  as  physician, 

missionary  and  general  administrator  among  the  poor  fishermen  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Ath.  1905,  1:591;  Bookman,  21:543;  Critic,  46:471. 

Ibsen,  Henrik.  Letters;  tr.  by  J.N.  Laurvik  &  Mary 
Morison.  Fox  $2.50  n 

5-42524  Personal    letters,    a    considerable    number    being    addressed    to 

Bjornson,  Georg  Brandes  and  Frederik  Hegel,  his  publisher. 
Absolutely  sincere,  revealing  an  impressive  personality.  The  intro- 
duction supplies  biographic  details. 

Acad.  69:1249;  Critic,  48:250;  Dial,  39:429;  Nation,  82:243. 

Lamb,  Lucas,  E .  V.     Life  of  Charles  Lamb.     2V. 

(Methuen  21/)     Putnam  $6  n 

5-32061  Tells  the  story  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  as  far  as  possible  in 

their  own  and  their  contemporaries'  words.  Rather  an  exhaustive 
compilation,  with  editorial  comment,  than  an  appreciation.  Fifty 
illustrations   including   portraits.      Appendixes :    Portraits   of  Lamb 

\V6-78  and  Lamb's  library.  Jerrold's  Charles  Lamb  (Bell's  minature  ser. 
of  great  writers,  1/  n)  Macmillan  50c,  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  studv  of  Lamb,  briefly  sketching  his  life  and  writings. 

Lucas.  Acad.  69:999;  Atlantic.  96:844;  Critic,  48:27;  Dial,  40:6; 
Nation,  82:304;   Spec.  95:653.     Jerrold,  Ath.  1905,  2:757. 

c  Lanier.     Mims,    Edwin.     Sidney    Lanier. 

Houghton  $1.50  n 

5-34966  Well  rounded  presentation,  where  possible  in  Lanier's  own  words, 

of  his  career  as  student.  Confederate  officer,  lawyer,  musician,  uni- 
versity lecturer  and  man.  A  sympathetic  interpretation  of  a  fine 
and  rare  character  and  a  frank  estimate  of  the  poet's  claim  to  lasting 
fame. 

Atlantic,  97:110;  Critic,  42:355:  Dial,  40:119;  Nation,  82:60. 

Lowell.     Greenslct,  Ferris.     James  Russell  Lowell,  his 
life  and  work.  Houghton  $1,50  n 

5-32880  An  intercstinjj  and  useful  resume  of  life,  with  critical  estimate. 

Based  on  Lowell's  Letters  and  Scudder's  authorized  Life,  which  are 
still  of  chief  importance. 

Acad.  70:201;  Atlantic,  97:1";  Dial,  40:119;  Nation,  82:180,  205. 
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MooTt.  Gwynn,  Stephen.  Thomas  Moore.  (Eng.  men 
of  letters)  MacmiUan  75c  n 

A  compact,  readable  presentation  of  a  magnetic  and  engaging 
personality,  next  to  Byron  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day.  Bib- 
liography. 

A  capital  little  book,  in  which  he  does  justice  both  to  his  subject 
and  to  himself.    /4cod.  68:79.  ' 

Ath,  1905,  1:327;  Dial,  39:70;  Nation,  80:253. 

Thackeray.  Helville,  Lewis.  The  Thackeray  country. 
(Black  6/)     Macmillan  (a 

Thackerayana,  mainly  connected  with  places  in  and  about  London, 
and  providing  a  roughly  sketched  outline  of  the  novelist's  life. 
Portraits  and  abundant  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Mrs  C.  W. 
Ward; 

Thomas,  Theodore.  Theodore  Thomas;  a  musical  auto- 
biography. 3V.  V.I,  Life  work;  v.a,  Concert  pro- 
grammes. McClurg  t6  n 

V.  I,  his  own  very  simple,  straightforward  account  of  bis  work, 
with  reminiscences  and  appreciations  by  the  editor,  G.  P.  Upton; 
V.  2,  Concert  programmes.    Thirty-seven  portraits,  facsimiles  etc 

Bookman,  21:650;  Dial,  38:227  (Payne);  Nation,  80:359;  N.  Y. 
Times,  10:273    (Richard  Aldrich). 

cWaddington,  Mrs  M.  K. 

Italian  letters  of  a  diplomat's  wife.      Seribner  S3.50  & 

Two  series,  written  in  1880  and  1904-  She  describes  audiences 
with  popes,  kings,  queens  and  many  other  interesting  personages, 
trips  up  Vesuvius  and  to  Capri,  and  enlarges  on  characteristics  and 
changes  in  Rome. 

b  White,  A.  D.     Autobiography.     2V.     Century  $7.50  n 

Recollections  of  a  half  century's  experiences  as  educator,  politi- 
cian, diplomat,  scientist  and  author. 

The  number   of   noteworthy   characters   whom  he   has   met,   his 
accurate  remembrance  of  their  conversations  and  his  kindly  apprecia- 
tion of  their  best  qualities,  give  an  unexpected  charm  and  variety. 
Nation,  80  -.372. 

Acad.  68:533:  Atlantic,  96:556;  Critic,  46:448;  Dial,  38:260. 

FICTIOH 

Btt  aUo  JuTenlle,  p.  GBZ 

Austin,  Mrs  H.  H.     Isidro.  Houghton  $1.50 

Tale  of  romantic  adventure  in  southern  California  in  the  old 

mission  days.    Appeared  in  the  Allanlic. 
Bookman,  21:601;  Sat.  R.  100:122. 

cBu^Mrs  N.'%.     The  little  hills.       Macmillan  $1.50 
Life  in  a  quiet  village,  naving  a  «harm  more  of  almosphere  than 

of  incident.    Pillsburgh. 

Ath.  1905,  2:171;  Bookman,  21 :599- 

Bates,  Oric.     A  madcap  cruise.  Houghton  $1.50 

Lively  story  of  a  young  Harvard  graduate's  Mediterranean  cruise, 

in  a  "temporarily  stolen"  yacht,  in  pursuit  of  the  girl  he  loves. 
Dial,  39:115;  Nation,  80:379. 
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Blundell,  Mrs  M.  E.  S.     "  M.  E.  Francis,"  pseud.     Dorset 
dear:  idylls  of  country  life.  Longmans  $1.50 

6-35262  The   materials    are   slight  and   the   incidents  ordinary,   but   the 

sketches   are  delightful   in  their  strong  and  kindly  human  interest, 
sympathetic  understanding  and  genial  humor;   and  the  characters 
are  distinct  types  of  Dorset  folk.    Acad.  68:495. 
Ath.  1905,  1:716;  Sat.  R.  99:813;  Spec.  94:495. 

a  Brown,  Alice.     Paradise.  Houghton  $1.50 

S-26928  Absorbing  story  of  love  and  self-£acrific6,  based  on  the  sudden 

appearance,  in  a  New  England  farmhouse,  of  a  runaway  girl  palmist 
Acad.  69:1362;  Nation,  81:488. 

Chambers,  R.  W.    The  reckoning.  Appleton  $1.50 

5-32684  lu^urth  of  a  series  of  romances  dealing  with  New  York  State  in 

the  Revohition,  of  which  Cardigan  was  first.  Maid  at  arms  second, 
and  the  third  not  yet  published.  A  romantic  love  story,  opening 
with  a  picture  of  New  York  city  in  the  last  months  of  British 
occupancy,  then  shifting  to  the  Mohawk  valley  and  the  last  raid 
of  Johnson  and  Butler.  The  Iroquois  council  rites  are  introduced 
with  striking  effect. 

Acad.  (rg.ioA);  Ath.  1905,  2:504;  Bookman,  22:374;  Dial,  39:309. 

Couch,    A.    T.    Quiller-  "  Q,**      pseud,      Shakespeare's 
Christmas  and   other  stories.  Longmans  $1.50 

5-22359  Seven  stories  ranging  in  characters  from  Shakspere  and  Welling- 

ton to  bigliwaymen  and  fishwives  and  distinguished  by  richness  of 
allusion  and  unol)trusive  humor. 

Acad.   (<)'-9^S\   Alh.   1905.  2:368;   Atlantic,  97:53;   Spec.   94:323. 

Crawford,  F.  M.     Fair  Margaret.  Macmillan  $1.50 

5-35vVJ2  Present  day  story  of  a  young  Englishwoman  with  a  remarkable 

voice,  who  aspires  to  the  operatic  stage. 
Bookman.  22  '.Z72>- 

Cutting,  Mrs  M.  S.     Little  stories  of  courtship. 

McClure  $1.25 

5-I(k;22  Simple    st(^ries   of  simple   people,    whose   everyday  problems   are 

brought  to  cheerful  solutions. 

a  De  La  Pasture,  Mrs  Henry.     Peter's  mother. 

Dutton  $1.50 

6-6487  Story  of  the  love  affair  of  a  young  Knglish  widow  whose  rather 

selfish  son  disapproves  and  opposes.     Appeared  in  the  Living  Age. 
.Xcad.  68:i4();  Ath.   1905,   1:303;   Spec.  94:-*58. 

Dickson,  Harris.     The  Ravanels.  Lippincott  $1.50 

5-8074  Story  of  a   reconstruction   fued  in   Mississippi   and  a  consequent 

murder.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  murder  and  trial  is  relieved  by 
pleasant  glimpses  of  southern  home  life  and  a  sweet,  natural  love 
story. 

Critic.  47:93;  Dial,  39:^08;  Outlook,  79:1015. 

b  Dix,  B.  M.     The  fair  maid  of  Graystones. 

Macmillan  $1.50 

S-30571  Scene  laid  during  Cromwell's  rule.     The  fair  maid  is  a  Round- 

head, her  lover  a  Cavalier.     A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 
Ath.  1905,  2:794;  Dial,  40:1s';;  Nation,  81:488. 

cDonnell,  A.  H.     Rebecca  Mary.  Harper  $1.50 

5-32393  Short  stories  about  a  little  girl  longing  for  affection,  and  her  strict, 

undemonstrative,  but  really  loving  old  aunt.     Pittsburgh. 
First  published  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
Ath.  1906,  1:388. 
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Doyle,  'Sir  A.  C.     Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

McClure  $1.50 

Sherlock  Holmes  opportunely  reappears  to  unravel  13  new 
mysteries   awaiting  his  unerring   instinct   and   ingenuity. 

Ath.  190s,  1-297;  N.  Y.  Tribune,  illus.  sup.  Feb.  26,  1905,  p.  7. 

a  French,  Alice,  "Octave  Thanet,"  pseud.  The  man  of 
the  hour.  Bobbs-Merrill  $1.50 

Hero  the  son  of  a  rich  American  business  man  of  the  middle 
West  and  a  Rns-iiian  princess  of  strong  socialistic  sympathies.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  mother's  ideals  he  begins  his  career  as  a  work- 
ingman,  but  experience  finally  teaches  him  the  justness  of  his 
father's     practical   views.     Pittsburgh. 

Bookman,  22:151;   Dial,  39:307. 

frFrenssen,  Gustav.     Jom  Uhl.  Estes  $1.50 

Somewhat   somber   but   hopeful   talc  of   a   young  peasant's   long 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  reflecting  the  atmosphere  of 
north  German  farm  life  and  marked  by  sincerity  and  poetic  feeling, 
Acad.  68:464;  Dial,  39:40;  Nation,  81:123:   Spec.  94:788. 

6  Graham,  Mrs  H.  C.  The  wizard's  daughter,  and  other 
stories.  Houghton  $1.25 

Six  stories  of  country  life,  A-ith  oiiC  exception  Californian  in 
scene.    Strong  in  human  interest  and  a  keen  humor. 

Grenfell,  W.  T.     Har\-est  of  the  sea:  a  tale  of  both  sides 

of  the  Atlantic.  Revcll  $1  n 

True  story   of   the   life,   trials   and    temptations   of   the   deep   sea 

fishermen,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sailor.     For  author  and  his  work 

see  note  on  Dr  GiciifcU's  parish  under  Biography,  p.  574. 

Lincoln,  J.  C.     Partners  of  the  tide.  Barnes  $1.50 

Cape  Cod  life  of  a  boy  adopted  by  two  maiden  kinswomen,  and 

his  adventures  on  a  coasting  schooner  and  in  the  wrecking  business. 

Characters  well  drawn,  with  uiuch  humor. 

c Loomis, C .  B.  Minerv'a's  manoeuvres;  the  cheerful, 
facts  of  a  "Return  to  nature."  Barnes  $1.50 

Amusing  experiences  of  a  young  married  couple  and  their  city- 
bred  colored  cook  during  a  sumnicr'.s  sojourn  in  the  country.  Kxcel- 
lent  for  reading  aloud. 

cMcCall,  Sidney.     Breath  of  the  gods.  Little  $1.50 

Dramatic  story  of  a  beautiful  Japanese  girl's  coutlitt  between  love 

and  patriotism.     Background,  Washington  and  Japan  al  outbreak  of 

Russo-Japanese  war. 

Ath.   1905,  2:.'i75;   Nation.  81:147. 

Merwin,  Samuel.     The  road-builders.       Macmillan  $1.50 

Spirited  story  of  a  dashing  engineering  feat  in  Texas,  The  hero 
puts  a  railroad  through  in  lime,  in  spite  of  delayed  supplies,  rival 
companies  and  criminal  and  lazv  emplovees. 

Atlantic,  97:45. 

c  O'Higgins,  H.  J.  Smoke-eaters ;  the  story  of  a  fire  crew, 
Centurj'  ti.50 

Thrilling  stories  of  the  bravery  and  daring  o(  a.  ^ew  "i o'lV. \\oqV 
and  ladder  crew. 

Atlantic,  97:47;  Dial,  3S.3g3- 
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Phillips,  D.  6.    The  plum  tree.  Bobbs-MerriU  $1.50 

5-7623  Storv  of  the  evolution  of  a  young  country  lawyer  into  a  national 

political  boss.    Pittsburgh,  < 

Atlantic,  97:44. 

Princess  Priscilla's  fortnight:  by  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  garden."  Scribner  $1.50 

5-56119  A  princess,  tired  of  the  formalities  of  a  grand-ducal  court,  runs 
away  accompanied  by  the  old  court  librarian  and  seeks  refuge  in 
an  English  village.  A  light-hearted  and  amusingly  exaggerated 
satire  on  the  simple  life. 

Acad.  69:1229;  Ath.  1905,  2:882;  Dial,  40:18;  Nation,  81:488; 
Sat.  R.  loi  184. 

Rice,  Mrs  A.  C.  (Hegan).    Sandy.  Century  $1 

5-10054  Hero  a  light-hearted  and  irresponsible  young  Irish  stowaway  who 

drifts  to  a  Kentucky  town  and  wins  hearts  and  success.    Published 
in  the  Century, 

c  Richards,  Mrs  L.  E.  H.    Mrs  Tree's  will.     (Handy  vol. 
ed.  of  copyrighted  fiction)  Estes  75c 

5-27132  Sprightly  story  of  a  Maine  village  dominated,  even  after  her 
death,  by  the  strong  character  of  Mrs  Tree. 

Richmond,  G.  S.    The  indifference  of  Juliet. 

Doubleday  $1.50 

5-i2i6i  Wholesome   little  story  of  love's  ingenuity,  a  happy  marriage 

and  a  simple  country  life. 

a  Smith,  F.  H.     The  wood  fire  in  No.  3.     Scribner  $1.50 

S-2A^7Z         A  collection  of  fireside  tales  full  of  Bohemian  cheer  and  good 
fellowship.     Wilmington. 
Dial,  39:588. 

6  Stewart,  C .  D.  The  fugitive  blacksmith.  Century  $1.50 

5-5068  Diverting  adventures  of  a  fugitive  charged  with  murder,  told  to 

the  Irish  boss  of  a  railroad  sand  house  aad  the  tramps  sheltered 
there. 

Bookman,  21:544;  Outlook,  79:773. 

cStuart,  Mrs  R.  M.     Second  wooing  of  Salina  Sue,  and 
other  stories.  Harper  $1.25 

5-10921  Contains  also  MinervVs  valentines;  Tobe  Taylor's  April  foolish- 

ness;   Egypt;    Milady;   The   romance  of  Chinkapin   castle.     Short 
stories,  humorous  and  pathetic,  of  southern  plantation  darkies. 

aTarkington,N.B.  Conquest  of  Canaan.       Harper  $1.50 

5-35295  Well   told  story  of  how  a  young  lawyer  won  the  respect  and 

admiration   of  an   Indiana   town   which   had  ostracized  hun   from 
childhood.     Appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine, 

Thurston,  Mrs  K.  C.     The  gambler.  Harper  $1.50 

5-29988  Story  of  a   heroine,  beautiful,   impulsive,  with  a  high   sense  of 

honor  and  capacity  for  a  noble  love,  who  is  threatened  with  ship- 
wreck through  an  inherited  passion  for  gambling. 
Acad.  70:181;  Bookman,  22:361;  Dial,  39:310. 

Tooker,  L.  F.     Under  rocking  skies.  Century  $1.50 

5-28.v^i  Story  of  a  courtship  at  sea,  culminating  in  a  vividly  pictured 

storm. 
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Tybout,  S.  M.    Wife  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Lippincott  $1.53 

Exciting  story  of  the  disappearance  and  quest  of  an  important 
state  document;  the  characters  involved  being  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic circle  at  Washtneton. 

Ward,  Mrs  H.  A.  {Mrs  Humphry  Ward).     Marriage  of 
William  Ashe.  Harpei  $1.50 

Study  of  an  ill-assorted  union  between  a  young,  level  headed 
member  of  Parliament  and  an  impulsive  girl.  Based  on  the  life  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  Lord  Byron.  Appeared 
in  Harper's  Magazine. 

Acad.  68:227;  Ath.  1905,  1:332;  Atlantic,  9T:SS;  Dial,  38.388; 
Nation,  80:336. 

Wells,  H.  G.    Kipps:  the  story  of  a  simple  soul. 

Scribner  $1.50 

Merciless  analysis  of  Che  social  aspirations,  mishaps  and  love 
affairs  of  a  young  drai)er's  assistant  whose  complete  lack  of  adapt- 
ability unfits  him  for  his  sudden  rise  to  affluence. 
Acad.  69:1129;  Dial,  40:1?;  Sat.  R.  100:658;  Spec.  9S:?i8. 

Weynum,  S.  J.     Starvecrow  Farm.  Longmans  $1.50 

Perilous  adventures  befafling  a  charming  but  indiscreet  young 
English  heroine  in  the  early  igUi  century. 

aWharton,  Mrs  Edith.     House  of  mirth.  Scribner  $1.50 

Absorbing  study  of  the  gradual  downfall  of  a  New  York  society 
girl  whose  lack  of  high  standards  compromises  her  at  every  turn, 

Atlantic,  97:52;  Bookman,  22:364;  Nation,  81:447;  Outlook, 
81:404. 

Wbitbam,  G.  I.     Last  of  the  White  Coats:    a  story  of 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  Lippincott  $1.50 

Fortunes  of  two  young  kinsmen  of  opposing  parties,  just  before 
and  after  the  Restoration.  A  bright,  charmingly  human  story,  which 
will  attract  older  boys  and  girls. 

Acad.  60:1261. 

b  Wiegin,  Mrs  K.  D.  (Smith)    {Mrs  Riggs).     Rose  o'  the 
River.  Houghton  $1.25 

A  Maine  love  idyl.  The  fascination  and  power  of  the  Saco  river 
and  the  perilous  work  of  the  lumbermen  furnish  the  background. 

Acad.  69:1008;  Bookman,  22:494;  Spec.  95:370- 

cWilliamson,  C.    IT.    &   A.  M.     The  princess  passes:  a 
romance  of  a  motor-car.  Holt  $1.50 

Tale  of  love,  automobile  travel  and  a  walking  tour  in  Swiss  and 
French  Alps.  Following  but  not  vitally  connected  with  The  light- 
ning conductor. 

Dial,  38:389:  Nation,  80:379. 

Wolfenstein,  Hartba.     A  renegade,  and  other  tales. 

Jewish  Fub,  Soc.  of  Amer.  $1.25 

Tales  of  the  life  of  orthodox  Jews  in  Europe  and  America.  Full 
of  local  color,  race  peculiarities,  quaintness  and  delicate  humcr. 

Nation,  82:182. 

6Wright,H.O.    At  the  sign  of  the  Fox.   Macmillan  $1.50 

Combines  satirical  thrusts  at  the  ostentatious  life  of  the  ticU 
with  a  philosophy  of  simple,  wholesome  living  and  c.\\aTrn!\na  AtawX^ 
tions  of  nature. 

Ath.  igos,  2:397;  Bookman,  22:134;  Spec.  9S:434- 
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220  Worcester,  W.  L.     On  holy  ground.         Lippincott  $3  n 

4-35754  Bible  stories  from  Old  Testament  and  Gospels,  each  concluding 

with  biblical  text  of  story.     Noteworthy  for  wealth  and  excellence 
of  photographic  illustrations  of  eastern  life  and  topography. 
Critic,  46:565. 

372.3  Brown,  E.  V.     Stories  of  childhood  and  nature. 

Globe  Sch.  Bk  Co.  40c 

5-32657  Fifty-nine  sketches,  stories  and  poems  about  the  life  of  out-of- 

doors,  and  of  far-away  lands,  17  being  original  and  the  rest  quoted 
from  excellent  sources. 

372.4  Baldwin,  James.     Fairy  reader:  adapted  from  Grimm 

and  Andersen.     (Eclectic  readings)      Amer.  Bk  Co. 3 5c 

5-13176  The   fox  and  the  horse,  The  little  fir  tree,  The  ugly  duckling, 

Thumbling,  and  other  stories,  in  simple  words  for  first  reader  grade. 
The  preface,  generally  objectionable,  becomes  here  an  excellent 
Afterword  to  teachers. 

372.4         Grover,  E.  0.     The  overall  boys:  a  first  reader. 

Rand  45c 

5-3788  With    colored   drawings    similar   to    her   Sunbonnet   babies,   and 

those  little  folks  reappear  in  this  story.  Unlike  most  primary 
readers,  this  consists  of  one  long  story,  not  numerous  short  ones. 

394  Our  holidays,  their  meaning  and  spirit:   retold  from  St 

Nicholas.     (Hist,  stories)  Century  65c  n 

5-34166  Sketches,  stories  and  verses  explaining  or  illustrating  observances 

of  Hallowe'en,  Election,  Thanksgiving,  notable  birthdays.  Arbor 
dav,  etc.  Useful,  though  falling  short  of  expectations  roused  by 
title. 

398.2  Krout,  C.  V.     "Caroline  Brown,"  pseud.     Bold  Robin 

and  his  forest  rangers.  Dutton  $1.25 

5-26()J5  Some  of  the  adventures  of  Robinhood  and  his  yeomen,  related 

in  quaint  style  and  full  of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  forest  life. 
Snpi)leniL'ivts  P>lc*s  Merry  cjilicn hires  of  Robin  Hood. 

398 . 2  c  Pyle,  Howard.     Story  of  the  champions  of  the  Round 

Table.  Scribner  $2.50  n 

5"3v^97i  Contents  :    The   story   of  Launcclot.   The   book   of   Sir  Tristram, 

The  l)ook  of  Sir  Percival. 

398 . 2  c  Tappan,  E.  M.     The  golden  goose ,  and  other  fairy  tales. 

Houghton  $1 

5-35790  Six    Swedish    stories,  very  like  German    folk  tales  in   spirit  and 

sometimes  in   incident.     The  drawings  admirably  illustrate  the  text. 

590.3  cChamplin,  J.  D.     Young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  natural 

history.  Holt  $2.50 

•^-12786  Painstaking    C(Hiii)ilation.    alphabetically    arranged,    giving    short 

account  of  e.ich  animal,  it^  habitat  and  Latin  name.  Many  woodcuts, 
index. 

^4 1  ^ Crump,  Lucy.     Three  little  cooks.  Longmans  $1 

Two  little  Knglish  children  try  real  cooking  on  a  toy  stove,  under 

the   supervision   of   an    experienced    cook.      Thirty   receipts   in    tiny 

quantities  are  given  at  the   end. 

^''^3303  Burrell's   Little  cooh   book   for  a   little  girl,   Estes   75c,   is   made 

up  of  many  clearlv  stated  recipes  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 

dishes,   the  greater  part  reprinted  from  Good    Houscbcet>\n^. 
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7S7  Moore,  Mrs  N.  H,     Children  of  other  days:  notable  pic- 

tures of  children  of  various  countries  and  times,  after 
paintings  by  great  masters.  Stokes  $1.50 

5-36126  Thirty-five  good  reproductions,  each  provided   with  a  little  bio- 

graphic matter,  too  effortfullv  written  down  to  the  child's  supposed 
capacity.     Objectionably    heavy    paper    has    been   used    in   order   to 
improve  effect  of  halftones. 
782.2  c McSpadden,  J.  W.     Stories  from  Wagner.     Crowell  60c 

5-32690  Told  with  excellent  simplicity  and  clearness. 

Directed   primarily   to   the   needs   of   young   people,    it   is   worth 
the  attention  of  older  ones.     .     .     For  the  nonmuslcal,  as  legend  and 
fairy  tales,  for  the  young  music  lover,  who  has  still  in  anticipation 
the  Wagner  music  drama,  it  is  a  capital  little  book.    Nation,  81 1407. 
Spec.  95:1041. 
790  aHall,  A.  N.   The  boy  craftsman :  practical  and  profitable 

ideas  for  a  boy's  leisure  hours.  Lothrop  $2 

5-26960  Instructions   for  indoor   and  outdoor  work   and   recreation,  with 

suggestions  for  earning  money  by  small  business  enterprises.  In- 
cludes directions  for  tools  and  workshop,  printing,  dark-rooms  an4 
circuses,  for  making  doll  houses  and  furniture,  Tog  cabins,  canvas 
canoes,  cork   toys,  miniature   theaters,   etc.     Illustrated. 

796  Bond,  A.  R.    The  Scientific  American  boy;  or,  The  camp 

at  Willow  Clump  Island.  Munn  $3 

5-35782         Gives  in  story  form  directions  which  the  average  boy  can  follow, 

for   constructing  bridges,   windmills,  water-wheels,   tenis,  camping 

equipments,    snowshocs,   sledges,    ice-boats    etc. 

821.08       Blabe,   E.   D.    ft    Alexander,   Georgia.     Graded   poetry 

readers.     7  no.  no. 1-6.  Maynard  zoc  ea. 

6-14536  Grades    1-6    in    sv.      Admirably    selected,    graded    and    printed. 

Ranges  wide,  from  Mother  Goose  to  Shelley,  New  England  Primer 

to    William    Blake,    Ldward    Lear    to    Emerson,    Phoebe    Cary    to 

Shakspcre. 

Nation,  81:318. 

821.17       cKelman,  J.  H.     Stories  from  Chaucer.     {Told  to  the 

children  ser.)  Dutton  50c 

W6^  The   stories    of   Arviragus    and    Dorigen,    Palamon    and    Arcite. 

the  patient  Griselda,  and  Constance,  in  simple  prose  which  brings 

much  of  the   poetic  and   moral   beauty   and   prepares   the   way 

for  later  acquaintan—  — ■''-  '*-- ' — '- 

volumes  of  this 
in  color,  and.  though  no 
sideration. 

821.31        Lang,  Jeaoie.     Stories  from  the  Faerie  queen.     (Told  to 

the  children  ser.)  Dutton  50c 

W6-2I3  Una  and  the  lion;   Si   George  and  the  dragon;   Britomart  and 

the  magic  mirror;   The   quest  of   Sir   Guyon:    Pa=torella;   Camliell 

and  Triamond ;   Marinell.  the   Sea-nj-mph's   son ;   Florimcll   and   the 

Witch,     For  note  on  series,  see  Kclman's  Stories  from   Chaucer. 

822.33       cMacleod,  Hary.     Shakespeare  story  book;  with  introd. 

by  Sidney  Lee.  Barnes  $1.75 

1-16387  Stories  of   16  plays,   with   dialogue   in   words   of  dramas.     Plots 

are   clearly   brought   out.     Excellent    as   preparation    for   the   plays, 

or  as  a  good  story  book.    Reissue  of  English  edition  of  1902,    Ulu%- 

trated  1^  Gordon  Browne. 
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Lamb's  Tales  are  perhaps  best  suited  to  youngest  children ;  Miss 
Macleod's  versions,  to  a  group  a  little  older ;  Alice  Hoffman's  admir- 
able Stories  from  Shakespeare's  flays  for  children^  published  sepa- 
rately, Dent  i/n,  Dutton  40c  n,  imply  another  step  in  development. 
These  have  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare, 
with  illustrations  added.  The  stories  are  simply  retold,  with  plenti- 
ful extracts  from  the  plays. 

Nation,  81 1489. 

888.8         Rowbotham,  F.  J.    Tales  from  Plutarch.      Crowell  60c 

5-261 14  Stories    of    Theseus,    Romulus,    Fabius    and    Alcibiades,    being 

developed  rather  than  translated  from  Plutarch.  In  good  ferm  for 
the  story-teller. 

Acad.  67:550;  Ath.  1904;  2:729;  Nation,  81:449. 

914.4         McManus,  Blanche     (Mrs  M.  P.  Mansfield).  Our  little 

Prench  cousin.     (Little  cousin  ser.)  Page  60c 

5-20772  Describes  daily  life  and  some  happy  journeys  of  little  Germaine, 

5-24184     daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Normandy.     This  volume  and 

Our  little  English  cousin  (914.2)  by  same  author,  are  among  best 

of  the  series. 

916  Carpenter,  F.  6.    Africa.     (Carpenter's  geog.  reader) 

Amer.  Bk  Ck).  6oc 

5-29092  An  imaginary  fourney  from  New  York  through  all  African 
countries. .  Describes  physical  features,  natural  resources,  people, 
life  and  industries.    Illustrated. 

917.3         a  Stone,  6.  L.  &  Fickett,  Grace.    Every  day  life  in  the 

colonies.  Heath  40c 

5-21801  Graphic  stories  of  early  customs,  telling  of  the  first  New  England 

Christmas,  hornbooks,  a  Puritan  sabbath,  soap  and  candle  making, 
a  May  day  celebration,  sundials,  etc  Arranged  for  a  school  reader 
primarily  but  excellent  for  home  use. 

973  c  Lane,  Mrs  M.  A.  L.  &  Hill,  Mabel,  comp.    American  his- 

tory in  literature.  Ginn  50c 

5-35413  Prose  and  poetry,  mainly  frem  standard  American  authors,  on 

incidents  in  United  States  history.  Short  lists  of  selections  and 
books  for  children  and  teachers  appended  to  each  period  group. 

973.7         6 Civil    War    stories:    retold  from  St  Nicholas.     (Hist. 

stories)  Century  65c  n 

5-34175  Stories,  many  of  them  true,  of  the  great  struggle  on  land  and 

sea,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  children.  This  series  is  specially 
valuable  to  libraries  not  having  full  set  of  St  Nicholas. 

JUVENILE  BIOGRAPHY    ' 

920 .  07       Mowry,  W .  A .  &  B.  S.    American  pioneers.     (America's 

great  men  &  their  deeds)  Silver  65c 

5-18109  Sketches  of  Champlain,  Penn.  Father  Marquette,  Boone,  Kenton, 

Crockett.  Love  joy,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Mann,  Armstrong,  Mary 
Lyon,  Dorothy  Dix,  J.  B.  Gough  and  others.    Illustrated. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

Barbour,   R.   H.     Four  in  camp:  a  story  of  summer 
adventures  in  the  New  Hampshire  woods. 

Appleton  $1.50 
5-30269         Adventures  in  a  boys'  summer  camp  on  a  New  Hampshire  lake. 
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Eliot,  Mrs  H.  R.  H.  Laura  in  tbe  mountains:  a  sequel 
to    "Laura's    holidays."  Lothrop  50c 

A  simple,  wholesome  slory,  which  would  please  little  girls,  of 
the  happy  month  of  an  Oregon  family  in  a  mountain  camp. 

French,  Allen.     Reform  of  Shaun.  Little  $1 

Stories  of  two  dogs  who  reform  in  manners  and  morals,  after 
learning  that  their  homes  depend  on  their  good  behavior. 

a  Fuller,  Anna.    A  bookful  of  girls.  Putnam  $1.50 

Short  stories  of  six  bright,  helpful  and  enthusiastic  girls. 

Critic,  47:^- 

KingBley,  Charles.  The  water  babies;  told  to  the 
children  by  Amy  Steedman.  (Told  to  the  children 
ser.)  Dutton  50c 

While  it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  give  older  children  Kings- 
ley's  full  text,  this  excellent  abridgment  with  pleasing  illustration 
in  color  will  attract  many  who  would  not  read  the  original. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  comp.     Old  fashioned  tales.       Stokes  $1.50 

Niiieleen  charmingly  printed  and  illustrated  moral  classics,  includ- 
ing Miss  Edgeworth's  Purple  jar,  Thomas  Day's  Little  Jack,  Mary 
Lamb's  Changeling,  Peter  Parley's  Plot  of  gunpowder,  etc. 

Smith,  Mrs  IT.  P.  (Wells).     Boy  captive  in  Canada. 

Little  $i.2S 

Relates  the  exuerience  of  the  10  year  old  son  of  Deerlield's 
minister,  who  lived  for  more  than  a  year  in  captivity  among  the 
Indians  in  Vermont  and  Canada.     Wiiwing/on. 

Follows  The  bay  captive  of  aid  DeerAeld. 
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.\av  York  State  Library,  Albany,  May  lo,  1906 
Hon.  A.  5.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dear  sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  recommend 
for  publication  the  annual  Review  of  Legislation,  the  fifth  of  its 
series. 

This  Review  contains  contributions  from  specialists  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  reviewing  governors'  recommendations  and 
the  laws  enacted  pertaining  to  each  important  subject. 
Ver\'  respectfully 

Edwin  H.  Anderson 

Director 
AppTtTved  for  publication  May  15,  1906 
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BRNST    FKEUND  J.U.D., 


R   OF   LAW,   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


While  the  year  1905,  as  an  odd-numbered  year  with  numerous 
legislative  bodies  in  session,  has  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  property  legislation,  most  of  it  is  piecemeal  and  disconnected, 
gTX»wing  out  of  special  needs  or  intended  to  remedy  particular  de- 
fects that  make  themselves  felt  in  the  course  of  practice,  without 
representing  large  and  definite  policies.  Perhaps  the  only  move- 
ment of  far-reaching  import  is  that  toward  the  adoption  of  the 
Torrens  system  of  registering  land  titles;  but  it  is  also  possible  to 
notice  certain  tendencies  in  other  phases  of  the  Saw  of  property,  so 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facility  of  transfers  and  the  security 
of  titles,  perfecting  the  course  of  descent  and  distribution,  and 
enlarging  the  powers  connected  with  the  administration  of  estates 
of  decedents  and  of  persons  under  disability. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  single  out  under  different  heads  o* 
legislation  such  statutes  as  have  introduced  notable  changes  or 
innovations. 

Tenure  and  titleB.  Wisconsin  {'05  ch.sii)  which  belongs  to  the 
group  of  states  which  modify  the  rule  against  perpetuities  upon  the 
model  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  adopts  the  exception 
from  this  rule  in  favor  of  charitable  uses,  which  New  York  intro- 
duced it  consequence  of  the  Tildcn  will.  The  statute  appears  to 
have  been  induced  by  the  decision  in  Danforth  v.  Oshkosh,  119 
Wis.  a6a. 


'See  alao  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislatio 
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Indiana  ('oj  ch.130)  subjects  real  estate  held  by  aliens  in  exce 
of  310  acres  to  liability  to  escheat;  but  this  is  really  a  removal 
an  existing  disability  with  reference  to  holdings  of  less  than  th 
amount. 

Eminent  domain.  A  number  of  states  (Indiana,  Maine,  Mint 
sota,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wisconsin)  enact  provisio 
on  this  subject.  They  are  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  any  pi 
vision  for  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  taldr 
which  while  not  constitutionally  required,  should  be  provided  f< 

Washington  ('05  ch.6s)  allows  the  exercise  of  the  power  for  ai 
public  use,  the  public  character  of  the  use  being  a  judicial  questic 
So  undefined  a  grant  of  power  is  very  unusual. 

Dedication.  The  dedication  of  streets  etc.,  for  pubHc  use  by  t 
filing-of  plats  on  which  they  are  indicated  is  very  commonly  provid' 
.  for  by  statute.  Idaho  ('05  p. 70),  Missouri  ('05  p.73),  Ncvai 
('05  ch.126),  Oregon  {'05  ch.146)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.225)  ha 
provisions  on  this  subject,  which  require  approval  of  plats  by  t 
municipal  authorities,  such  approval  being  conditioned  in  Missoi 
upon  previous  reduction  of  the  streets  to  the  ordinance  grade, 
Oregon  upon  conformity  to  adjoining  plats.  Here  is  a  field 
municipal  law  capable  of  coiisidciable  development,  for  beyoi 
insuring  a  monotonous  regularity  of  plats  little  has  been  done  in  t 
past  in  the  direction  of  intelligent  control  of  systems  of  streets  ai 
pubhc  places  with  a  view  to  beauty  and  to  convenience  of  conne 
tions. 

Intangible  property,  California  ('05  ch.276),  Connecticut  (' 
ch.130),  Michigan  ('05  ch.aOS).  Minnesota  {'05  ch.40)  and  Wisco 
sin  ('05  ch.aSi)  are  added  to  thi>  list  of  .states  that  alTord  protectii 
against  the  unaulhorixed  performance  (CaHfomia  also  agair 
the  unauthorized  sale  of  copies)  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositioi 
All  these  acts  aiij>ly  only  to  performances  for  profit,  and  all  cxce 
Michigan  confine  the  ]iroteetion  of  musical  compositions  to  opera 

Landlord  and  tenant.  Of  the  la  acts  dealing  with  this  subje 
(relating  mostly  to  modes  of  termination  and  notice  to  quit)  t 
only  one  of  general  interest  is  that  of  North  Ciirolina  ('05  ch.2g 
which  malces  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  tenant  wilfully  to  abandon 
lease  after  jirocuring  advances  from  the  landlord,  and  for  the  Ian 
lord  wilfully  to  tail  lo  furnish  advances  after  having  agreed  to  ma 
them.  This  statule  belongs  to  the  "agrarian"  legislation  of  t 
South.  An  act  of  Alabama  belonging  to  the  same  general  catego 
has  hcen   declared    unconstitutional    (Toney  V.    State  37    S.   33; 
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because  it  also  undertook  to  make  the  entering  into  a  new  contract 
of  employment  unlawful  except  under  conditions  deemed  by  the 
court  too  onerous. 

Security  of  titles  and  facility  of  transfers.  These  objects  are 
served  by  the  following  statutes:  a  statute  of  California  {'05  ch.443) 
requiring  a  person  in  whom  a  title  is  vested,  and  who  subsequently 
changes  his  name,  to  set  forth  in  conveying  the  property  the  name 
under  which  the  title  was  acquired;  a  statute  of  New  York  C'05 
cb.449)  providing  that  an  instrument  postponing  or  subordinating 
a  mortgage  lien  must  be  recorded  as  a  conveyance;  another  statute 
of  New  York  ('05  ch.662  amending  §1538  Code  Civil  Procedure), 
under  which  it  is  sufficient  in  an  action  for  partition,  if  a  future 
interest  is  limited  upon  a  contingency  to  persons  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  class,  to  make  parties  only  those  who  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  an  interest  if  the  contingent  event  had  happened  imme- 
diately before  the  commencement  of  the  action;  another  statute  of 
New  York  C'05  ch,45o)  under  which  a  deed  which  has  been  recorded 
for  30  years  shall  be  deemed  duly  acknowledged,  with  a  saving  for 
vested  rights  of  bona  fide  purchasers;  an  act  of  North  Dakota  ('05 
ch.ias)  allowing  a  discharged  bankrupt  to  procure  the  cancelation 
of  judgment  liens  against  his  property;  an  act  of,  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.145)  to  enable  persons  in  possession  of  land  to  proceed 
against  persons  known  or  unknown  claiming  or  having  an  apparent 
interest  in  the  property,  but  not  having  been  in  possession  for  ai 
years,  requiring  them  to  bring  ejectment  within  six  months,  or  show 
cause  why  not,  or  be  foreclosed— a  species  of  legislation  unknown 
in  principle  to  either  common  law  or  equity  (except  in  the  case  of 
fines  with  proclamations)  but  increasingly  favored  by  modem 
statutes,  and  forming  a  principal  feature  of  the  Torrens  acts;  an 
act  of  Texas  {'05  ch.izS)  introducing  the  system  of  recording 
notices  of  lis  pendens,  in  the  absence  of  which  record  bona  fide 
purchasers  from  parties  to  the  suit  are  to  be  protected  against  the 
effect  of  a  subsequent  decree;  an  act  of  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.234) 
allowing  proceedings  to  determine  the  lioiindaries  of  riparian 
rights,  similar  to  actions  for  partition,  while  equity  has  ordinarily 
no  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  boundaries. 

Torrens  system.  Little  progress  was  made  in  1905.  Massa- 
chusetts {'05  ch.249)  makes  the  system  applicable  to  easements;  an 
elaborate  new  act  of  Minnesota  ('05  ch.30s)  seems,  so  far  as  a  neces- 
sarily cursory  examination  shows,  merely  to  remodel  and  rearrange 
the  act  of  1901;  Georgia  ('05  p.  1256)  extends  the  lime  ol  t\\.e  couv- 
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1  created  for  the  investigation  of  the  system,  to  report 
i9o6;an(i  thL-  Governor  of  Wisconsin  in  his  message  recommends  i 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  system. 

Absentees.  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.iij)  sujujlements  the  act 
1885  iillowinj;  achninist ration  on  the  estate  of  persons  presumed 
\>c  dead  on  account  of  long  absence,  by  providing  for  probate  of  wi 
under  similar  circumstances;  the  act  of  1885  has  been  sustained  1 
the  Unitc<l  Stales  Supreme  Court  in  Cunnius  v.  Reading  Schc 
District  U)8  U.  S.  458. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.326)  provides  for  the  transfer  of  tru 
estates  to  the  parties  entitled  in  remainder,  to  be  held  by  them 
trustees,  where  the  life  beneficiary  has  disappeared  and  has  n 
been  hoard  from  for  14  years. 

Wills.  Wisconsin  ("05  eh.  118)  by  making  void  all  testamcnta 
gifts  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  subscribing  witness,  as  well  as  to  t 
witness  himself,  disposes  of  a  difficulty  with  which  students  of  t 
law  of  wills  arc  familiar,  and  which  in  many  states  still  forms  a  tr 
to  the  unwary  (see  Fisher  v.  SjK'nee  150  111.  253).  England  ai 
Massachusetts  have  similar  statutes. 

California  {'05  ch.448)  introduces  two  valuable  provisions:  t 
one  recognizing  the  validity  of  wills  of  personalty,  if  valid  accordi: 
to  the  law  of  testator's  domicil ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  genei 
principles  of  pri\ate  international  law ;  the  other,  saving  testame 
tarj'  powers  of  sale,  where  an  aftcrbom  or  omitted  child  takes  1 
intestate  share;  without  such  a  pro\-ision  the  child  takes  his  sha 
in  the  coqius  of  the  estate,  defeating  to  that  extent  the  power 
sale  (Smith  v.  Robertson  89  N.  Y.  555). 

Succession  and  marital  rights.  An  act  amending  the  statute 
distribution  of  personal  estates  of  Michigan  ('05  ch.331)  contai 
some  noteworthy  provisions:  if  ail  descendants  are  of  equal  degi 
they  take  per  capita,  and  not  per  stirpes;  this  is  contrary'  to  t 
genera]  rule;  and  if  there  are  no  children,  the  widow  takes  $30 
absolutely  as  against  any  of  the  next  of  kin.  New  Hampsh 
('05  ch.  1 4)  nivcs  her  in  like  manner  $  c  500.  The  statute  of  Michig. 
is  not  perfectly  dear  as  to  whether  remoter  descendants  th 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  decedent  concur  with  t 
decedent's  surviving  spouse;  New  York  ('05  ch.s39)  exclut 
representatives  amonjj  collaterals  after  brothers'  and  siste 
descendants,  following  in  this  ri'Spect  {with  a  slight  alterattc 
the  English  statute  of  1670  and  settling  the  difficulty  that  arc 
in  re  Davenport  172  N,  Y.  454. 
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The  favor  shown  to  immediate  next  of  kin  appears  in  a  statute 
of  Maine  ('05  ch,74)  which  provides  that  money  received  for  the 
insurance  on  the  life  of  a  married  woman  shall  be  distributable 
among  her  widower  and  issue,  and  not  constitute  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts. 

Homestead  rights  are  further  secured  in  Kansas  ('05  ch.iS4)  by 
the  provision  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  homestead  property 
shall  be  unenforceable  against  the  party  signing  unless  signed  by 
both  husband  and  wife. 

New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.4)  and  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.114,  115) 
establish  rights  of  succession  between  a  bastard  and  the  mother's 
kin;  and  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.  247)  admits  illegitimate  children 
whose  parents  have  subsequently  intermarried  to  the  succession  of 
the  personalty  of  the  surviving  parent,  but  only  if  there  are  no 
legitimate  children  of  the  marriage. 

A  provision  introduced  by  the  laws  of  Michigan  {'05  ch.327)  to 
the  effect  that  a  surviving  spouse  shall  be  deprived  of  rights  of 
dower  and  succession,  if  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  lawful 
spouse  in  a  bigamous  relation  pursuant  to  a  purported  marriage,  is 
Equally  striking  in  its  novelty  and  in  its  justice,  though  it  must  be 
of  rare  application.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  the  clause 
of  the  act  making  its  operation  retroactive  can  be  sustained  as  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

The  act  of  Tennessee  ('05  ch.i  i)  providing  that  one  who  procures 
the  death  of  another  shall  not  inherit  any  of  the  latter's  property  or 
take  by  deed  or  will  taking  effect  at  the  latter's  death,  is,  as  far  as 
devolution  by  law  is  concerned,  in  aftinnance  of  the  decision  in 
Box  V.  Lanier  112  Tenn.  393  (1903),  and  applies  the  same  principle 
to  benefits  that  would  otherwise  have  accrued  by  the  act  of  the 
,  deceased.  The  point  has  been  discussed  considerably  in  other 
states  {see  e.  g.  Riggs  v.  Palmer  115  N.  Y.  506). 

Administration  of  estates  of  decedents  and  of  persons  under  dis- 
abilities. Year  after  year  we  find  new  powers  created  in  this  de- 
partment of  law  in  which  American  statutes  have  added  so  much 
to  the  principles  of  probate  and  equity  jurisprudence.  On  the  one 
hand,  extended  equitable  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  probate 
courts  or  coimty  courts  acting  as  such,  as  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.163) 
where  they  are  given  power  to  construe  wills,  in  Illinois  ('05  p. 186) 
where  they  are  given  control  and  supervision  over  testamentary 
trusts'  and  in  Kansas  ('05  ch.191)  which  confines  such  jurisdiction 
__  — 
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to  trusts  in  favor  of  minors.  The  Governor  of  Washington  recom- 
mends to  the  Legislature  the  consideration  of  a  general  enlargement 
of  probate  jurisdiction  in  this  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  specific  powers  not  heretofore  existing  are 
given  as  follows:  Executors,  administrators  or  gtiardians  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court  to  specifically  perform  contracts  made  by  a 
person  ".ince  deceased  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  (N.  D.  '05 
ch.ii6-.  Or.  '05  ch.19)  or  for  the  transfer  of  personal  property  (Cal. 
'05  ch.8o) ;  or  to  mortgage  real  estate  (Ct.  '05  ch.169);  South 
Dakota  ('05  ch.91)  provides  for  the  mortgaging  of  the  real  estate 
of  insane  parties;  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.13)  allows  leases  by 
guardians,  and  the  terms  for  which  leases  may  be  made  are 
extended  in  California  ('05  ch.154)  and  IlHnois  ('05  p. 287).  In 
New  Jersey  ('05  ch.158)  the  Orphans*  Court  may  authorize  the 
guardian  of  an  infant  upon  summary  hearing  to  agree  to  actual 
partition  without  sale,  and  to  execute  conveyances  upon  receiving 
the  conveyance  of  the  infant's  share. 

The  sale  of  real  estate  by  order  of  the  probate  court  is  facil- 
itated by  the  following  provisions:  New  York  ('05  ch.430)  allows 
the  widow's  dower  right  to  be  included  in  the  sale;  Oregon  ('05  ch. 
130)  allows  the  court  to  order  the  sale  of  real  estate  before  the  sale  of 
personalty;  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.83)  provides  for  orders  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  decedent's  real  estate  whenever  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage and  best  interest  of  the  estate,  not  merely  for  payment  of 
debts;  and  Minnesota  ('05  ch.339)  has  a  similar  provision  with 
regard  to  property  held  in  trust  generally,  which  must  probably  be 
construed  to  have  prospective  operation  only. 

Minnesota  also  authorizes  the  probate  court  to  appoint  a  trustee 
to  take  care  of  a  legacy  continj^ent  upon  the  legatee  living  to  a 
certain  age  ('05  '"h.234). 

In  providing  tliat  the  executor  of  an  executor  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  qualify  as  executor  of  the  first  testator.  North  Carolina  ('05 
cli.286)  does  away  with  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  which 
(according  to  Woerner,  American  Laiv  of  Administration^  §  350) 
has  been  abrogated  by  statute  in  33  states. 
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Liens.  The  lien  laws  of  the  different' states  seem  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  people  as  represented  by  their  lawmaking  bodies, 
at  least  there  is  little  attempt  to  change  them.  In  Washington 
('05  ch.ri6)  liens  are  given  on  wells  to  persons  furnishing  labor  or 
materials  in  their  construction,  and  in  Oklahoma  ('05  ch,2S  art. 5) 
such  a  lien  is  given  on  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines.  Nebraska  ('05  ch.  1 63) 
gives  a  lien  to  warehousemen  for  property  deposited  with  them 
and  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.s4)  creates  a  lien  on  brick  to  those 
furnishing  fuel  for  baking  them.  Liens  on  wagons  and  other 
vehicles  are  given  for  repairs  by  the  laws  of  Maine  ('05  ch-s?)  and 
Washington  ('05  ch.ys)  and  liens  on  horses  and  oxen  for  shoeing 
them  are  given  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.260).  Several  states  have 
given  liens  to  the  owners  of  male  animals  on  the  females  served 
by  them  and  on  their  offspring  (Cal.  '05  ch.461;  Id.  '05  p. 23 2;  Mich. 
'osch.i66;  N.  H.  '05  ch.33;Tex.  '05  ch.20).  In  Tennessee,  banks  and 
trust  companies  may  make  advances  on  tobacco  in  storage  and  have 
a  lien  therefor  ('05  ch.6),  and  the  employees  of  individual  mer- 
chants are  given  a  lien  on  the  merchandise  for  their  services  ('05 
ch.414).  There  are  a  number  of  minor  changes  in  the  procedure 
of  enforcing  liens,  but  they  are  only  of  local  importance. 

That  part  of  the  Washington  lien  statute  giving  a  lien  on  a  rail- 
road for  provisions  furnished  to  a  contractor  has  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  not  embraced  in  the  title  of  the  act,  which  reads  "An 
act  creating  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  liens  for  labor 
and  material"  (Armour  u.  Western  Construction  Co.  78  P.  1106). 

Chattel  mortgages.  The  prevention  of  that  form  of  swindling 
which  consists  in  mortgaging  a  chattel  and  then  removing  it  from 
the  control  of  the  mortgagee  is  a  subject  which  has  received  atten- 
tion lately  in  several  states.  The  most  drastic  law  on  this  subject 
is  an  Oklahoma  statute  ('05  ch.13  art.9)  which  declares  that  a 
mortgagee  of  chattels  who  wilfully  destroys,  conceals,  sells  or  re- 
moves them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  is  guilty  of  felony.  This  act 
is  commendable  so  far  as  it  appHes  to  the  sale,  concealment  or 
destruction  of  the  mortgaged  chattels,  but  in  so  far  as  it  applies  tc 
their  removal  frbm  the  county  it  would  be  more  just  if  it  excepted 
cases  of  innocent  or  necessary  removal.  This  appears  more  clearly 
]3y  comparing  it  with  a  Montana  statute  {'05  ch.ja)  which  ma.Ve,% 

'See  abo  Index  ol  Legislation,  405. 
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the  removal  of  mortgaged  chattels  from  the  cotmty  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  mortgagee  larceny  only  when  done  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  mortgagee  of  his  claim  thereto,  and  which 
also  excepts  from  its  operation  rolling  stock  and  vessels,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  rendered  useless  by  making  them  irremovable. 
Washington  has  passed  a  similar  act  C05  ch.42)  in  regard  to  the 
purchasers  of  personal  property  under  conditional  sales.  This 
act,  like  the  Montana  one,  makes  an  intent  to  defraud  the  vendor 
an  essential  element  of  the  crime,  which  in  that  state  is  only  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  foreclosure  of  chattel  mortgages  has  been  made  a  little  easier 
in  Idaho  ('05  p.  129),  by  allowing  it  to  be  made  by  a  constable  as 
well  as  by  a  sheriff,  a  measure  of  doubtful  expediency ;  and  in  North 
Dakota  ('05  ch.6i)  by  amending  a  curious  statute  requiring  sales 
to  foreclose  chattel  mortgages  to  be  made  on  Saturday,  by  allowing 
them  to  be  made  on  other  davs  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Legislature  of  Nebraska  ('05  ch.79)  has  given  a  purchaser  under 
conditional  sale  who  has  paid  one  third  the  purchase  price  a  right 
of  redemption  for  20  days  after  the  property  has  been  seized  by 
the  vendor  for  default  in  payment. 

The  CaHfornia  act  enumerating  the  articles  of  personal  property 
that  may  be  mortgaged  has  been  amended  ('05  ch.40)  and  a  new 
provision  enacted  ('05  ch.460)  to  the  effect  that  mortgages  of  non- 
enumerated  articles  shall  be  valid  as  between  the  parties  and  other 
persons  with  actual  notice. 

A  North  Dakota  act  ('05  ch.6o)  of  interest  to  investors  exempts 
mortgages  of  street  car,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  from 
the  requirements  of  the  chattel  mortgage  act  requiring  renewal 
affidavits  at  the  end  of  every  three  years. 

Real  estate  mortgages.  The  legislation  in  regard  to  mortgages 
and  trust  deeds  concerns  itself  principally  with  questions  of  releases 
and  assignments,  the  object  gcTierally  being  to  have  the  records 
show  the  exact'  condition,  of  the  title.  Thus  in  Wisconsin  ('05 
ch.156)  an  assignee  of  a  mortgage  is  required  to  record  liis  assign- 
ment under  penalty  of  $100  and  actual  damages  to  the  mortgagor. 
This  provision  is  inserted  rather  clumsily  in  a  section  requiring 
mortgagees  and  their  assigns  to  discharge  satisfied  mortgages,  and 
may  be  read  so  as  to  require  both  the  mortgagee  and  the  assignee 
of  the  mortgage  to  record  the  instrument  of  assignment.  North 
Dakota  ('05  ch.154)  h^s  prescribed  a  form  for  satisfaction  of  mort- 
gages, and  Montana  ('05  ch.34)  requires  assignees  and  personal 
representatives  of  a  mortgagee,  when  releasing  the  mortgage,  to 
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file  with  the  release  proof  of  their  authority.  The  Missouri  act  in 
regard  to  partial  releases  of  trust  deeds  has  been  amended  ('05 
p.a38)  so  that  the  trustee  is  not  required  to  join  therein,  and  a 
California  act  {'05  ch.269)  requires  the  officer  selling  under  fore- 
closure to  enter  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  within  five  days  after 
the  purchaser  has  become  entitled  to  a  deed.  The  most  peculiar 
act  on  this  subject  is  one  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ('05  ch.37)  which  provides  that  when  a  mortgage  is  satisfied, 
the  mortgagee  must  give  a  discharge  thereof  and  the  mortgagor 
must  record  the  same  within  30  days  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $10 
against  either  party  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the  law.  This 
attempt  to  punish  a  man  for  failing  to  clear  up  the  title  to  his  own 
property  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  legislation.  A  Kansas  statute 
('05  ch.301)  validates  defective  releases  which  have  been  recorded 
five  years  or  more  before  the  statute  took  effect. 
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In  T905  n  cf^nsiderable  amount  of  legislation  relating  to  contracts 
and  torts  was  exacted  but  much  of  it  was  of  minor  importance, 
consisting  only  of  slight  amendments  to  previously  existing  laws. 
Noteworthy  and  important  amendments  appeared,  however,  in 
certain  lines.  The  uniform  negotiable  instnunents  law  was  adopted 
in  five  states;  there  was  a  considerable  extension  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation concerning  sales  of  merchandise  in  bulk,  and  the  anti  "graft" 
crusade  found  expression  in  a  prohibition  of  the  receipt  of  commis 
sions  by  agents.  In  the  field  of  torts  the  most  noticeable  tendencies 
were  an  increase  of  laws  relating  to  Ubel  and  a  stricter  accountability 
for  personal  injuries.  In  the  main  the  tendency  of  the  legislation 
was  similar  to  that  of  1904,  but  the  general  tendencies  were  accent- 
uated because  of  the  greater  niunber  of  Legislatures  holding  their 
sessions  in  the  odd-numbered  years. 

Negotiable  instruments.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming  adopted  the  uniform  negotiable  instruments  act,  so 
that  there  are  now  30  jurisdictions  in  which  negotiable  instruments 
are  governed  largely  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  commissioners  on  uniform  legislation.  The  points  in  which 
these  new  enactments  differ  from  the  original  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners  are  slight  and  do  not  affect  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  practical  workings  of  the  law.  In  Kansas  ('05  ch.310) 
the  conclusive  presumption  of  a  valid  delivery  to  all  parties  prior 
to  a  holder  in  due  course  is  done  away  with.  The  amendment  added 
by  the  New  York  act  of  1898,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
person  primarily  liable  on  an  instrument  have  ftmds  available  for 
the  purpose  of  payment  at  the  place  of  payment,  is  also  incorporated 
in  the  Kansas  act.  This  New  York  amendment  was  criticized  by 
Mr  Crawford  (Annotated  Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  ed.  2,  p. 22) 
as  superfluous  and  as  imposing  an  unnecessary  condition  if  taken 
literally.  The  Nebraska  act  ('05  ch.83)  refuses  to  allow  the  collec- 
tion of  an  attorney's  fee  in  a  suit  upon  an  instrument  made  in  that 
state,  although  it  leaves  to  an  instrument  containing  such  a  provi- 
sion its  character  of  negotiability.  In  Missouri  ('05  p. 243)  the  dis- 
charge of  a  prior  party  by  bankruptcy  does  not  discharge  a  person 
primarily  liable  on  the  instrument.  The  original  provision  of  the 
negotiable  instruments  law  was  criticized  by  Prof.  James  B.  Ames, 

*See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  453. 
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because  of  this  omission  (Harvard  Law  Review,  14:241).  The 
other  changes  from  the  original  law  in  these  and  the  other  states 
adopting  the  act  are  of  very  slight  importance. 

California  brings  its  code  provisions  concerning  negotiable  in- 
struments more  into  harmony  with  the  negotiable  instruments  law 
by  providing  that  a  negotiable  instrument  may  allow  an  attorney's 
fee  and  cost  of  suit  ('05  ch.97).  In  Florida  ('05  ch,97)  the  issuance 
of  a  check  where  a  person  has  not  sufficient  funds  to  meet  it  and 
has  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  paid  is  made  a  felony  imder 
severe  penalty,  unless  the  consideration  is  returned  within  24  hours 
after  notice  of  nonpayment. 

Many  states  have  provisions  requiring  that  notes  taken  for  patent 
r^hts  state  the  fact  upon  their  face  and  making  them  nonnegotiable 
when  so  labeled.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  scopeof  this  legislation,  as  illustrated  by  the  provisions  in 
North  Dakota  ('05  ch.iS9)  where  notes  taken  for  patent  medicines 
or  for  the  future  cure  of  any  disease  are  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
patent  right  and  lightning  rod  notes,  and  in  South  Dakota  where 
notes  given  for  Ughtning  rods,  patent  rights,  premiums  or  assess- 
ments for  mutual  hail  insurance  ('05  ch.140),  medical  treatment  or 
medicine  ('05  ch.141)  are  required  to  so  state  upon  their  face.  The 
South  Dakota  act  also  makes  the  failure  to  carry  out  a  guaranty  to 
cure  any  disease  a  misdemeanor.  Another  general  tendency  in  the 
law  of  nci^otiablc  instruments  is  illustrated  in  North  Carolina 
('oj  ch.:j'j)  where  days  of  grace  are  abolished  except  upon  sight 
drafts. 

Salei  of  merchandise.  In  consideration  of  this  subject  in  Review 
of  1904  I  noted  the  remarkable  development  of  laws  concerning 
the  sales  of  merchandise  in  bulk  or  otherwise  than  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  This  is  further  illustrated  in  the  legislation  of 
1905  by  the  adoption  of  such  laws  in  six  states  and  the  recommen- 
dations by  Governor  White  of  West  Virginia  favoring  similar  legis- 
lation. Another  tendency  also  commented  upon  last  year  is  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in  declaring 
the  Indiana  law  upon  this  subject  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of 
McKioater  v.  Sager,  yi  N.  E.  S54.  That  decision  holds  that  the 
Indiana  law  created  a  class  of  preferred  creditors,  namely,  those 
persona  who  had  given  credit  in  the  purchase  of  the  merchandise  or 
whoae  money  was  put  into  the  business,  and  that  the  creation  of 
voch  a  preferred  class  and  the  practical  ejfclusion  of  other  creditors 
from  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  is  contrary  to  the  14th 
t  of  the  federal  Constitution,    This  piovi^on  "^ift^  vAEti^* 
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what  peculiar  to  the  Indiana  law  and  the  court  did  not  consider  the 
effect  of  provisions  in  that  act  which  are  found  in  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  other  states.  The  constitutional  objections  to  many 
of  the  laws  upon  this  subject  relate  first  to  the  requirements  that 
an  inventory  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  merchandise  in  bulk, 
which  it  is  claimed  interferes  with  this  kind  of  sales  and  thus  with 
the  liberty  of  contract  by  a  certain  class  of  merchants;  secondly,  the 
making  of  the  sale  conclusively  fraudulent  where  the  inventory  is 
not  made  or  creditors  are  not  notified  when  the  vendor  might  have 
been  entirely  solvent,  and  the  inclusion  in  some  acts  of  judicial  sales. 
A  law  which  only  makes  a  failure  to  notify  creditors  prima  facie 
evidence  of  fraudulent  intent  would  not  appear  to  be  open  to  any 
constitutional  objection. 

The  Connecticut  act  C05  ch.211)  only  requires  a  notice  to  be 
recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  office  at  least  seven  days  before  the  sale, 
but  makes  the  sale  absolutely  void  in  case  this  provision  is  not  com- 
plied with.  In  Illinois  ('05  p. 284)  an  inventory  and  notice  to 
creditors  is  required  but  the  sale  is  only  presumptively  fraudulent. 
The  Maine  law  ('05  ch.114)  requires  an  inventory  and  notice  to 
creditors  and  makes  the  sale  absolutely  void,  although  the  inventory 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors.  In  Michigan  ('05 
ch.223)  the  inventor}'  and  notices  are  both  required  and  the  sale  is 
void  for  noncompliance.  The  Pennsylvania  act  ('05  th.44)  re- 
quires the  notice  to  creditors  and  makes  the  sale  presumptively 
fraudulent.  In  Utah  ('05  ch.90)  the  sale  is  absolutely  void  upon 
failure  to  notify  the  creditors,  although  a  waiver  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  is  allowed.  There  are  some  provisions  in  the  Utah 
law  which  tend  to  show  a  restriction  of  the  class  of  creditors  to 
those  whose  money  has  gone  into  the  business,  as  in  the  Indiana 
act,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  law  would  be  construed  in  this 
manner.  All  of  these  laws,  except  Connecticut  and  Illinois,  ex- 
pressly exempt  judicial  sales  from  their  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  act  which  does  not  contain  some 
provision  whose  constitutionality  has  been  doubted  by  the  courts  is 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  What  attitude  the  courts  of  these  states 
would  take  on  this  question  is  of  course  very  doubtful.  It  may, 
however,  be  expected  that  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  uj)on  these  laws  will  be 
brought  for  an  authoritative  decision  before  the  federal  courts. 

Commissions.  The"  general  crusade  against  graft  in  politics  and 
business  is  probably  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  class 
of  laws  aimed  at  the  acceptance  by  agents  or  employees  of  gratuities 
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which  are  intended  to  influence  their  action  in  regard  to  their 
employers'  business  or  in  the  making  of  contracts.  Acts  of  tliis 
nature  were  enactod  by  the  Legislatures  of  1905  in  Connecticut 
('05  ch.gg),  Michigan  ('05  ch.210),  New  York  ('05  ch.136),  Rhode 
Island  Cos  ch.1219),  Washington  ('05  ch.isS)  and  Wisconsin  ('05 
ch.139).  These  acts  are  all  very  similar  in  their  character  and 
generally  im])ose  penalties  upon  any  one  who  gives  or  promises  to 
any  agent,  employee  or  servant  any  gift  or  gratuity  with  intent  to 
influence  his  action  in  relation  to  his  principal's  or  employer's 
business,  and  upon  every  agent,  employee  or  servant  who  corruptly 
requests  or  accepts  such  a  gift  or  gratuity  under  an  nnderstanding 
that  he  will  act  in  any  particular  manner  in  relation  to  his  principal's 
or  employer's  business,  and  upon  evcrj-  agent  or  employee  who  is 
authorized  to  procure  supplies  or  other  articles  or  to  employ  labor 
and  receives  directly  or  indirectly  a  commission  or  bonus  thereon. 

In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  bribing  of  an  employee 
for  the  betrayal  of  knowledge  of  his  employer's  business  is  also 
punished,  and  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  no 
person  is  excused  from  testifying  in  such  a  matter  on  the  ground 
that  his  testimony  may  ttnd  to  incriminate  him,  but  he  is  given 
immunity  for  all  matters  in  respect  to  which  he  testifies.  The 
most  serious  evil  which  it  is  hoped  these  acts  wilt  meet  is  undoubt- 
edly the  receiving  of  commissions  by  agents  who  have  the  iettii^ 
of  large  contracts,  although  there  has  been  some  humorous  reference 
to  these  laws  as  aimed  at  the  practice  of  tipping  waiters  and  porters. 

Suretyship.  In  my  review  of  the  legislation  for  1904  an  act  of 
Ohio  ('04  p. 183)  was  noted  which  required  that  all  bonds  over 
$3000  be  secured  by  surety  companies  rather  than  by  personal 
sureties.  This  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case 
of  State  V.  Robins,  73  N.  E.  470,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  contract.  The  court  says  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Ohio  Constitution  guarantees  the  utmost  freedom 
of  contract  and  that  while  the  Legislature  may  require  the  giving 
of  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  official  or  fiduciary  duties, 
yet  as  long  as  a  good  bond  is  obtained  the  Legislature  can  not 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  officer  or  fiduciary  in  obtaining  such  a 
bond  on  terms  satisfactory  to  himself.  In  contrast  to  this  doctrine 
is  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Otero  of  New  Mexico  that  bonds 
for  public  moneys  held  by  banks  and  all  official  bonds  be  executed 
by  surety  companies. 

Interest.     The  only  important  legislation  in  1905  on  the  subject 
of  usury  was  that  of  Wisconsin  ('05  ch,z78)  which  maVes  a,  vavtrvows 
Joan  gectavd  upon  chattels  or  by  assignment  oi  "wa^es  a.  tt^A.V 
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meaner,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.     Governor  Elrod  of 
South  Dakota  recommends  the  reduction  of  the  interest  rate  from 

12%. 

Miscellaneous  contracts.  The  California  Statute  of  Frauds 
('05  ch.451)  is  extended  to  cover  an  agreement  which  by  its  terms 
is  not  to  be  performed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  promissor,  or  an 
agreement  to  devise  or  bequeath  any  property  or  to  make  any 
provision  for  any  person  by  will.  This  is  probably  occasioned  by 
claims  which  are  often  made  against  the  estates  of  decedents,  the 
only  protection  afforded  in  most  states  against  such  claims  being 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the  interested  party.  In 
Kansas  ('05  ch.  1 53)  all  prisoners  for  a  term  of  less  than  life  are  given 
full  power  to  contract  in  respect  to  their  property.  An  interesting 
provision  in  Nebraska  ('05  ch.104)  in  view  of  the  great  development 
in  recent  years  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  is  one  which  provides 
that  the  receipt  of  a  publication  which  has  not  been  ordered  will 
not  obligate  a  person  for  the  subscription. 

Personal  injuries.  An  act  of  Missouri  ('05  p.  135)  makes  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  statute  of  that  state  concerning  death  by 
wrongful  act  upon  or  occasioned  by  railroads,  street  cars,  automo- 
biles and  other  public  conveyances.  As  far  as  this  class  of  accidents 
is  concerned  the  fellow  servant  doctrine  is  entirely  abrogated. 
This,  however,  is  not  as  important  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  for 
railroad  companies  in  that  state  were  previously  taken  out  of  the 
fellow  servant  doctrine,  and  a  new  enactment  ('05  p.  13 8)  makes  it 
clear  that  railroads  include  street  railways  and  terminal  roads. 
The  act  previously  referred  to  also  changes  the  compensation  in 
case  of  death  by  such  an  accident  from  a  fixed  sum  of  $5000  to  a 
sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  jury  at  not  less  than  $2000  and  not  exceeding 
Si 0,000.  The  compensation  for  death  in  other  ca.js  is,  however, 
left  at  $5000.  The  act  is  also  extended  so  that  whero  the  deceased 
leaves  no  near  kindred  suit  may  be  brought  on  behalf  of  the  estate. 
A  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  negligence  of  the  deceased  may 
be  shown  in  defense  is  contained  in  the  clause  giWng  the  right  of 
action  by  the  administrator  or  executor  in  case  there  be  no  surviving 
relative,  and  on  its  face  allows  the  defense  of  contributory  negli- 
gence only  in  such  a  case. 

Libel.  An  act  of  Washington  ('05  ch.4)  lepeals  the  statute  of 
that  state  ('99  ch.59)  allowing  retraction  in  case  of  libelous  publica- 
tions. This  act  provided  for  giving  notice  before  an  action  for  libel 
could  be  brought  because  of  a  newspaper  pubhcation,  and  provided 
tlnat  in  case  a  retraction  was  published  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  a^ 
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the  Ubel  had  been  and  if  the  article  had  been  published  in  good 
faith  under  an  erroneous  assiunption  of  its  truth,  only  actual  dam- 
ages could  be  recovered.  In  this  respect  the  act  was  similar  to  the 
one  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in 
Hanson  V.  Krehbiel,  75  P.  1041,  as  noted  in  the  Review  for  1904. 
Governor  Otero  of  New  Mexico  calls  attention  to  a  demand  for  a 
statute  punishing  libel  but  urges  that  if  such  a  law  is  enacted  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  would  not  prevent  criticism  by  the  press  of 
public  officials  and  public  affairs,  and  that  a  retraction  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  anything  but  actual  damages. 
The  Washington  act  also  provided  that  the  publication  of  a  fair 
report  of  a  public  proceeding  without  actual  malice  should  not 
constitute  libel. 

In  Montana  the  giving  of  a  false  and  libelous  statement  to  any 
publication  and  securing  its  actual  publication  is  made. a  misde- 
meanor ('05  ch,36).  North  Dakota  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  criminal  hbel  and  conspiracy  to  libel  ('05  ch.iaS)  and  Oklahoma 
provides  that  the  imputing  of  want  of  chastity  to  any  female  is  a 
misdemeanor  ('05  ch.13  art.6). 

Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  comments  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  libel  law  of  that  state,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  considers  that  it  should 
be  further  extended  as  concerns  criticism  of  public  officials.  He 
believes  that  the  application  of  the  old  common  law  idea  of  common 
scolds  would  be  advantageous  and  suggests  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  allowed  to  bring  actions  to  suppress  a  journal  offending 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  for  an  abatement  of  a  nuisance. 


THE  FAMILY* 

AM  ASA  M.  EATON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

ON  UNIFORMITY  OF  LEGISLATION 

Under  this  head,  during  1905,  66  laws  were  passed  in  24  states. 
Most  of  them  were  uniinport.mt  Cimendmcnts  or  additions  to  exist- 
ing laws.  Of  the  66  laws,  i  relates  to  the  family,  12  to  marriage, 
17  to  divorce,  i  to  family  property,  i  to  dower  or  curtesy,  4  to 
property  rights  of  married  women,  6  to  rights  of  insane  husbands 
or  wives,  1 5  to  support  of  the  family,  7  to  children  and  2  to  change  of 
name.     The  following  are  of  general  interest. 

In  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.17)  a  married  woman  can  now  main- 
tain an  action  in  her  own  name  for  the^  alienation  and  loss  of 
the  affections  and  society  of  her  husband,  thus  giving  the  same  right 
to  women  as  to  men  in  this  respect. 

Marriage.  Michigan  ('05  ch.136)  prohibits  marriage  of  one  who« 
has  been  confined  in  any  public  institution  or  asylum  as  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  imbecile  or  insane,  except  upon  a  verified  certificate 
of  complete  cure,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  person's  defects  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage,  given  by 
two  regularly  licensed  physicians  of  the  state.  The  marriage  of 
any  such  person  without  such  a  certificate,  or  the  procuring  of  such 
a  marriage,  is  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Nebraska  ('05  ch.94)  declares  marriages  between  first  cousins  of 
the  whole  blood  to  be  void. 

California  ('05  ch.i86)  provides  that  to  obtain  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate, the  parties  to  be  married  must  qualify  upon  oath  and  must 
comply  with  the  requisites  of  existing  law.  No  license  shall  be 
granted  when  either  is  imbecile  or  insane,  or  at  the  time  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  or  of  any  drug.  No  license  shall  be  granted 
to  any  minor  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  duly  verified,  and  such  fact  must  be  stated  in  the  license. 

Indiana  ('05  ch.126)  passed  ^m  important  law  in  thg  right  direc- 
tion. It  provides  that  no  marriage  license  shall  be  issued  except 
upon  a  written,  verified  application  that  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  name  in  full,  color.  occui)ation,  birthplace,  residence,  age 
etc.  of  those  about  to  be  married.  These  applications  shall  be 
recorded,  together  with  the  license  and  the  marriaj^e  certificate. 
They  shall  be  uniform,  in  form  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.     No  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  imbecile,  epileptic  or 

*See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  474. 
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person  of  unsound  mind.  Marriages  out  of  the  state  made  with 
the  intent  to  evade  this  law  shall  be  void,  except  where  the  parties 
become  citizens  of  such  other  state.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
false  statements,  performing  any  unauthorized  marriage  ceremony 
or  issuing  any  false  license. 

These  attempts  to  prevent  marriages  of  imbecile  and  insane 
persons  are  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Durbis 
of  Indiana  in  his  message  for  1905:  "The  state  should  exercise  the  " 
right,  however,'  of  preventing  the  contracting  of  marriage  between 
persons  manifestly  unfit  to' assume  its  obligations,  and  particularly 
such  marriage  as  insures  the  propagation  of  defectives  who  are 
certain  to  become  a  chaige  upon  the  state.  The  issuing  of  marriage 
licenses  should  be  surrounded  with  greater  safeguards,  particularly 
the  safeguard  of  publicity.  The  wisdom  of  requiring  due  notice  by 
publication  of  an  intention  to  assume  the  obligations  of  marriage 
has  been  suggested,  and  I  commend  the  same  to  your  consideration. 
We  may  reasonably  consider  the  advisability  of  requiring  on  the 
part  of  those  applying  for  licenses  to  marry,  medical  evidence  that 
the  contraction  of  marriage  will  not  threaten  society  by  the  per- 
petuation of  mental  or  physical  deficiency.  .  ." 

Kansas  ('05  ch.302)  forbids  the  issuance  of  a  license  authorizing 
the  marriage  of  any  male  under  ai  or  of  any  female  under  1 8,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  evidenced  by  verified 
certificate  in  writing,  and  in  addition,  if  the  male  be  under  17  or  the 
female  under  15,  the  consent  of  the  probate  judge  must  alsQ  be 
obtained. 

New  Mexico  ('05  ch.65)  provides  that  the  parties  must  procure 
their  marriage  license  from  the  county  probate  clerk.  All  marriages 
must  be  certified  to  such  clerk  within  90  days  by  the  person  perform- 
ing the  ceremony.  Forms  for  the  application,  the  license  and  the 
marriage  certificate  are  given. 

Divorce.  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  ('05  ch.34)  of  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  the  result  of  which  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  This  act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  codify  the  divorce  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  states,  through  a  congress  of  delegates,  in  securing 
uniformity  of  divorce  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

California  ('05  ch.79)  defines  "extreme  cruelty"  as  "the  wrongful 
infliction  of  grievous  bodily  injury  or  grievous  mental  suffering." 

Florida  ('05  ch.Sa)  repeals  '01  ch.88,  which  made  incurable  in- 
sanity a  cause  for  divorce,  in  order  that  a  certain  divorce  could  be 
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obtained  where  no  existing  grotind  would  allow  it.  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.152)  makes  hopeless  insanity  a  cause  for  divorce.  It  were 
well  could  the  cause  for  this  legislation  be  made  known. 

Change  of  name.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.75)  provides  that  the 
declaration  required  of  intention  to  change  the  name  shall  contain 
a  complete  description  of  all  real  estate  of  the  declarant,  with  the 
name  of  the  county  it  is  in,  which  declaration  shall  be  indexed  by 
the  Register  of  Deeds  under  the  new  and  the  old  name. 

Property  rights  of  married  women.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.255) 
passed  an  act  providing  that  a  married  woman  may  contract  as 
if  sole,  but  her  husband  must  join  in  sale  of  homestead;  she  is  also 
liable  for  her  torts. 

Rights  when  husband  or  wife  is  insane.  Delaware  ('05  ch.196) 
provides  a  mode  for  assignment  of  dower  to  insane  widows.  North 
Carolina  ('05  ch.138)  provides  that  the  husband  of  an  insane  woman 
confined  in  insane  asylum,  may  convey  his  real  estate  (except  the 
homestead)  and  bar  his  wife's  dower  when  such  conveyance  is 
probated  and  registered. 

Support  of  family.  California  C05  rh.216)  passed  an  act  pro 
viding  that  a  wife  with  legal  cause  for  divorce  may  sue  her  husband 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  children,  without  suing  for  divorce. 
This  restricts  the  right  the  wife  had  under  C.  C.  §137,  to  sue  her 
husband  for  such  support,  upon  his  wilful  desertion,  and  is  a  retro- 
grade step.  Connecticut  ('05  ch.214)  makes  it  a  felony  to  neglect 
to  support  one's  wife  or  children,  unless  unable  to  do  so.  Nebraska 
('05  ch.172)  makes  the  wife  a  competent  witness  against  her  hus- 
band, upon  prosecution  for  desertion  and  nonsupport.  New 
Hampshire  ('05  ch.108)  makes  it  an  offense,  punishable  by  fine  not 
to  exceed  $50,  for  any  parent  having  the  legal  custody  of  a  minor 
child  and  being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  neglect  to  pro\'ide  for  it, 
when  by  reason  of  such  neglect  such  minor  child  shall  become 
a  town  or  county  charge.  The  real  offense  here  is  settling  the  cost 
upon  the  town  or  county — not  the  neglect  of  the  child,  for  there 
is  no  ])unishment  for  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  child,  unless  it 
becomes  a  public  charge.  New  York  ('05  ch.i68)  makes  it  a  felony 
to  abandon  a  child  under  16.  Confidential  communications  be- 
twcrm  husband  and  wife  are  receivable  in  evidence  in  such  cases. 
North  Dakota  ('05  ch.i)  makes  it  a  felony  to  abandon  a  wife  or 
child.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.226)  provides  that  the  earnings  of  a  minor 
shall  be  his  sole  property,  in  case  the  parent  neglects  or  refuses  to 
provide  for  him. 
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One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  legislation  of  this  year  is  the 
increased  disposition  shown  to  guard  against  family  desertion. 
The  following  is  from  the  message  of  Governor  Brodie  of  Arizona: 
"I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  growing  evil  of  wife  and 
family  desertion  and  to  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  punishment  of  persons  charged  with  such  crime.  Our  statutes 
at  present  provide  only  for  the  punishment  of  parents  deserting 
their  children."  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  said:  "Deser- 
tion of  wife  and  family  should  be  made  a  crime  for  which  the  de- 
serter may  be  extradited  from  the  state  in  which  he  seeks  an  asy- 
lum." Governor  Mead  of  Washington  says:  "  Fewer  applicants  for 
divorce  decrees  would  appear  in  our  courts  it  this  body  enacted  a 
law  making  it  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  for  a  parent  to  desert  his 
child,  or  for  a  husband  to  voluntarily  desert  and  abandon  his 
wife,  unless  some  reasonable  ground  exists  therefor.'" 

'See  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  law  on  this  subject  in  the  Viinous  states 
and  a  suggested  fonri  for  a  law  by  William  H.  Baldwin,  of  Washin(;ttJn,  D.  C 
(Quoted  in  the  annual  address  of  the  ]iresident  of  the  conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  delivered  August  18,  190S,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association  for  190S. 
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COURTS  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LAW> 

IStDOR    LOEB    PH.D.,    PROFESSOR   OF    POLITICAL  SCIENCE    AND  PUBLIC 
LAW,   UNIVERSITY  OP   MISSOURI 

Courts 

Tenure  and  term.  During  the  period  under  review  the  tenure 
and  term  of  judges  were  unaffected  by  legislation.  Three  gover- 
nors, however,  called  attention  to  evils  in  the  existing  method  of 
selecting  judges.  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  indicates  that 
the  present  system  fails  to  secure  an  independent  judiciary.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  condition  he  recommends  the  separation  of 
election  for  judges  from  general  elections  (Governors  Messages 
668c)  a  plan  which  is  followed  by  Governor  Toole  of  Montana 
(same,  668e)  who  renews  his  recommendation  made  to  the  last 
Legislature  in  1903.  The  plan  of  having  the  Legislature  select  the 
judges  of  city,  police  and  other  inferior  courts  is  criticized  by  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  (Governors  Messages,  6453).  He  shows 
that  evil  first  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  election  of  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  is  often  made  to  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
candidate  to  some  local  contest  for  a  judgeship.  He  recommends 
that  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  nominate  judges  of  the  interme- 
diate courts  be  extended  so  as  to  include  these  inferior  courts.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Rhode  Island  in  creating  its  new  Superior 
Court  {see  below.  "Intermediate  courts")  provided  that  the  justices 
should  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  life,  the  same  tenure 
and  term  that  have  obtained  for  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Compensation.  The  tendency  to  increase  judicial  salaries,  which 
was  emphasized  in  the  Reviews  for  1903  and  1904.  found  expression 
in  a  number  of  legislative  acts  during  1905.  California  ('05  ch.349) 
increased  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $6000  to 
tSooo  and  made  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  New  District  Courts 

*Sw  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  legislation,  jqo. 
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of  Appeal  $7000.     There  was  also  a  readjtistment  of  the  salaries  of 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  ('05  ch.78)  and  the  salaries  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  San  Francisco  were  increased  from  $2400  to  $3600 
('05  ch.14).     The  inadequate  salaries  of  judges  was  referred  to  by 
the.  Governor  of  Florida  in  his  message  (Governors  Messages,  668b) 
and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  proposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  November 
of  this  year  ('05  p. 43  2)  providing  increases  in  the  salaries  of  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $3000  to  $4000  and  of  circuit  judges 
from  $2500  to  $3500.     Illinois  made  the  remarkable  change  of 
100%  in  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  increasing 
them  from  $5000  to  $10,000  ('05  p. 271)  while  Montana  made  a  50% 
increase  from  $4000  to  $6000  in  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  raised  the  salaries  of  district  judges  from  $3500  to  S4000 
('05  ch.43).     New  Hampshire  increased  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
justices  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  from  $3800  to  $4200 
and  of  the  associate  justices  of  these  courts  from  $3600  to  $4000 
('05  ch.107).     New  Jersey  gave  $1000  additional  to  the  chancellor 
and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  (*o5  ch.99)  and  raised  the  salaries 
of  vice   chancellors  from  $9000  to  $10,000   ('05   ch.124).     North 
Carolina  added  $500  to  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
Superior   Courts  making  them   $3000    ('05   ch.208)   while   South 
Carolina  advanced  the  salaries  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  same  amount,  an  increase  from  $2850  ('05  ch.420).     Legislation 
authorizing  increases  in  the  salaries  of  circuit  judges  was  enacted 
in  Texas  ('05  ch.i66)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.520)  and,  as  regards 
judges  in  circuits  with  a  large  population,  in  Michigan  ('05  p. 5 28, 
adopted    April  1905)  and  in  Oregon  ('05  ch.96).     One  means  of 
increasing  the  compensation  of  such  judges  is  through  allowance 
for  traveling  expenses.     Provision  was  made  in  Florida  ('05  ch.24) 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  circuit 
judges  up  to  $300  annually,  but  it  was  provided  that  the  act  should 
not  continue  in  effect  if  the  people  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  referred  to  above,  which  provides  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  circuit  judges.     Reimbursement  of  actual  traveling  ex- 
I)enses  was  also  provided  in  Michigan  ('05  ch.218)  but  it  was  limited 
to    cx]>erises    incurred    in  holding  court   outside  of  the  county   in 
which  the  judge  resided.     In  Missouri,  a  similiar  provision,  which 
has  existed   for  some  tinx\  was   amended  so  as  to  provide  the  sum 
of  $100  a  month  for  the  expenses  of  such  judges  ('05  p. 291).     As 
they  are  no  longer  required  to  file  an  itemized  statement  of  their 
expenses   the   act   provides   an    actual   increase   of  salary.     This 
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method  of  raising  salaries  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  compensation  of  judges  shall  not 
be  increased  during  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected.  Similar 
provisions  in  the  Constitutions  of  other  states  have  also  caused 
difficulties.  Governor  Roberts  of  Connecticut  called  attention 
(Governors  Messages.  668a)  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1903  ('03  ch.163)  which  increased  the  salaries  of  judges 
whose  terms  began  thereafter,  brought  about  gross  inequality, 
inasmuch  as  the  judge  youngest  in  service  received  50%  more 
salary  than  one  who  had  served  the  state  for  ao  years.  The  Legis- 
lature, following  a  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  prevent  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
judges  diuing  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  amended 
the  act  of  1903  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  such  judges  ('05  ch.ar3). 
For  some  reason  the  Governor  vetoed  the  measure  but  it  was  passed 
over  his  veto.  In  California,  the  Legislature  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  November  of  this  year,  striking  out  the  provision  that  the 
salaries  of  judges  can  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  their 
term  of  service,  except  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Superior  Court  in 
counties  having  but  one  judge  or  in  which  the  terms  of  all  the 
judges  expire  at  the  same  time  ('05  p. 1069). 

Supreme  Court.  Increase  of  judicial  business  has  been  the  cause 
of  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  number  of 
states.  In  two  of  these  the  plan  adopted  makes  provision  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  judges  of  this  court.  In  Washington,  the 
number  was  increased  from  five  to  seven  ('05  ch.s)  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  who  called  attention  to 
the  constantly  accumulating  causes  before  the  Supreme  Court 
(Governors  Messages,  605c).  In  North  Dakota,  a  constitutional 
amendment  ('05  p-3Si)  which  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three  to  five,  was  referred  to  the 
Legislature  of  1907- 

Supreme  Court  Commission.  The  plan  of  making  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  of  late 
met  with  more  favor  than  that  of  appointing  a, temporary  Supreme 
Court  Commission  to  assist  the  court  in  disposing  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  cases.  Nebraska  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Under  the  legislation  of  1903  ('03  ch.37)  the  commission  of  nine 
members  established  in  1901  ('01  ch.as)  had  been  continued,  with 
six  of  its  members  holding  for  only  one  year  and  the  others  holding 
for  two  years.     The  Governor  in  1905  stated  (Governors  Mcs,xa.^ii^. 
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605b)  that  the  cx)urt  with  the  assistance  of  the  three  commissioners 
then  in  service  was  iinable  to  keep  up  with  its  work,  as  the  number 
of  cases  filed  each  month  was  in  excess  of  the  number  disposed  of. 
The  Legislature  accordingly  provided  for  six  commissioners  to  hold 
for  two  years  imless  the  appointment  is  withdrawn!  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  court  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  ('05  ch.56). 

Intermediate  courts.  Rhode  Island  has  relieved  its  Supreme 
Court  by  creating  a  new  court  to  exercise  some  of  its  jurisdiction. 
In  1903  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ('03  ch.1089)  was 
adopted  which  changed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
inferior  courts.  In  1905  a  general  act  was  passed  which  revised 
the  judicial  system  of  the  state  to  conform  to  such  amendment 
(May  3,  1905).  This  act  does  away  with  the  Common  Pleas  Divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  creates  a  Superior  Court,  consisting 
of  a  presiding  justice  and  five  associate  justices,  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  life,  to  exercise  most  of  the  former  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  such  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

It*  is  probable  that  the  desire  to  facilitate  thp  exercise  of  the 
original  jurisdiction  was  as  much  responsible  for  the  change  in 
Rhode  Island  as  was  the  condition  of  the  appellate  docket  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  other  states,  also,  problems  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  overcrowded  dockets  of  circuit  and  intermediate 
courts.  In  some  instances  a  partial  remedy  has  been  provided  by 
authorizing  adjourned  or  special  terms  of  the  court  (Tenn.  '05 
ch.113;  Tex.  '05  ch.83).  Illinois  C05  p. 146)  adopted  the  plan  of 
holding  two  divisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  by  authorizing  a  branch 
circuit  court  to  be  held  in  any  county,  during  the  regular  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  A  similar  method  was  followed  in  New  York  where 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  in  1904  ('04  p.1931), 
approved  by  the  succeeding  Legislature  ('05  p.2141)  and  adopted 
by  the  people  in  November  1905,  authorizes  a  justice  of  the  appellate 
division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  acting 
as  such,  to  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  any  county  or  judicial  district  not  embraced  in  the  judicial 
department  to  which  he  may  be  designated.  This  is  not  the  only 
remedy  provided  by  New  York  to  relieve  the  congested  calendars 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  in  the  first  and  second  judicial 
districts.  The  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  commenced  in  1899  was  finally  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  November  1905  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional    amendment    proposed    in    1902    ('02   p.  1802)   and 
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repassed  by  the  succeeding  Legislature  ('03  p.1452).  This  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  number  of  justices 
in  any  Supreme  Court  judicial  district  not  to  exceed  one  for  each 
60,000  or  fraction  over  3SpO°o  **f  ^^^  population  thereof,  except 
that  in  the  first  and  second  judicial  districts  the  number  shall  not 
bemore  than  one  for  each  80,000  or  fraction  over  40.000  of  the  popu- 
lation thereof.  A  constitutional  amendment  proposed  in  Florida 
('05  p. 433)  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1906, 
provides  for  an  additional  court  of  record  in  Escambia  county, 
while  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  Georgia 
('05  p. 66)  which  will  be  voted  upon  at  the  same  time,  authorizes 
the  Legislature  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  judges  in  any  ■ 
judicial  circuit.  Governor  Heyward  of  South  Carolina  (Governors 
Messages,  609c)  repeated  his  recommendation  of  the  preceding 
year  that  the  number  of  judicial  circuits  be  increased  from  8  to' 
10  and  this  time  secured  the  requisite  legislative  approval  ('05 
ch.asR).  In  New  Jersey  an  act  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  judges,  each  of  whom  is  authorized  to  hold  the  Circuit 
Court  in  theabsenceof  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  amended 
so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  judges  to  be  appointed  to  five  {'05 
ch.a68). 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  some  time  to  reform  the  judicial 
system  of  New  Jersey.  In  1903  the  Legislature  proposed  six 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  affecting  the  judiciary,  but  all  of 
them  were  rejected  by  the  people  (Review  of  Legislation,  1903,  p.g8). 
The  last  Legislature  authorized  ('05  ch.88)  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  report  necessary  reforms  in  the  system 
of  courts  and  methods  for  simplifying  the  system  of  procedure, 
restricting  appeals,  and  preventing  unnecessary  litigation.  In  this 
connection  may  be  noted  an  act  of  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.32i)  which 
requires  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  for  the  several  counties  to 
report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  detailed 
statistics  relating  to  the  trial  of  causes,  which  are  to  be  abstracted 
by  the  secretary'  and  included  in  his  annual  report. 

Municipal  courts.  The  most  important  legislation  affecting 
municipal  courts  was  the  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  ('05  p-i57) 
creating  a  municipal  court  for  the  city  of  Chicago  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  voters  of  said  city,  which  approval  was  given  at 
the  election  in  November  1905.  The  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  27  associate  judges  elected  for  terms  of  six  years,  one 
third  of  the  latter  retiring  every  two  years.  The  offices  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates  are  to  be  abo\isVve4  b'j  \.\«  &•*. 
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and  their  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  municipal  court,  which 
will  have,  however,  a  wider  civil  and  criminal  jtirisdiction,  including 
the  disposal  of  any  cases  which  may  be  transferred  to  it  by  the 
Circtiit,  Superior  or  Criminal  Courts  of  Cook  coimty.  The  cases 
falling  under  its  jurisdiction  are  divided  into  five  classes,  the  plead- 
ings being  more  or  less  formal  according  to  the  class  tmder  which 
the  case  falls.  The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts  and  one  or  more 
branch  coiuts,  each  presided  over  by  a  single  judge,  must  be  held 
in  each  district.  All  of  the  members  of  the  court  meet  together 
once  a  month  for  the  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  court. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  act  authorizing  municipal  courts  in  cities 
containing  at  least  5000  population,  which  had  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, was  repealed  ('05  ch.89),  while  in  South  Dakota  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  ('05  ch.69)  to  be  voted  upon  in  November 
1906,  confers  power  upon  the  Legislature  to  establish  such  courts  in 
cities  of  that  size.  In  South  Carolina  ('05  ch.456)  the  minimtmi 
population  which  can  authorize  a  city  to  establish  a  municipal  court 
was  reduced  from  4000  to  2000,  while  in  Wyoming  ('05  ch.27)  a 
court  of  this  character  was  created  in  each  incorporated  city  or 
town  having  two  or  more  justice  precincts. 

Reports  and  reporters.  The  three  District  Courts  of  Appeal  re- 
cently established  in  California  (Review,  1 904,  p.g3)  required  reporters 
for  their  decisions.  Instead  of  appointing  a  separate  reporter  for 
each  court,  as  is  done  in  some  states,  the  Legislatiu-e  abolished  the 
positions  of  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  deputy  reporter, 
and  provided  for  a  reporter  and  not  more  than  three  assistant 
reporters  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  District  Coiui;s  of  Appeal, 
to  be  appointed  by  and  to  hold  diuing  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ('05  ch.224;  '05  ch.243).  The  former  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
In  New  York,  where  the  Supreme  Coiut  reporter  had  not  received 
a  salary  but  had  possessed  the  right  to  publish  the  reports  and  to 
dispose  of  the  same,  the  law  was  amended  ('05  ch.164)  so  as  to  give 
him  a  salary^  of  $5000  and  deprive  him  of  any  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  reports,  which  are  to  be  published  under  state  contracts  made 
by  the  reporter  with  the  appro\^al  of  the  presiding  justice  of  the 
appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Similar  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  reports  was  taken  in  Washington  ('05 
ch.167)  with  the  proviso  that  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  volumes 
must  be  within  the  state,  while  in  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.400), 
where  the  contract  is  let  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  required  that 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  printers  of  the  state. 
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Public  prosecutor.  Increasing  evidence  appears  of  a  tendency  to 
establish  a  central  control  over  the  acts  of  local  officials  of  judicial 
administration.  Florida  ('03  ch.28)  authorizes  the  Governor  to 
require  any  two  state's  attorneys  to  make  an  exchange  of  circuits 
or  of  courts  or  to  assign  one  state  attorney  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  another  state  attorney  in  any  circuit.  In  Pennsylvania  ('05 
cb.33s)  the  Attorney  General,  when  requested  by  the  presiding 
judge  of  a  district,  can  employ  an  attorney  who  shall  supersede 
the  district  attorney  of  the  county  and  represent  the  state  in  any 
criminal  proceedings.  In  South  Dakota,  a  similar  power  of  ap- 
pointment is  conferred  upon  the  Circiiit  Court  ('05  ch.90).  Gover- 
nor Bell  of  Vermont  (Governors  Messages,  6753)  calls  attention  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  electing  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
members  of  the  bar  to  this  office  with  the  result  that  it  "has  become 
an  experiment  station  in  the  law,"  Curious  illustrations  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  matter  of  securing  proper  officials 
of  judicial  administration  are  revealed  by  the  fact  that  Arizona  has 
found  it  necessary  to  require  that  the  district  attorney  shall  be  a 
person  learned  in  the  law  and  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
the  territory  ('05  ch.i8)  while  her  sister  territory  of  New  Mexico 
has  provided  that  "hereafter  no  person  who  may  be  under  indict- 
ment or  may  be  generally  known  as  a  notorious  bad  character,  or 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  deputy 
sheriff"  Cos  ch.i2o). 

Practice  of  law 
Admisaon  to  bar.  Several  states  have  given  evidence  of  the 
tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  legal  profession  by  imposing 
stricter  requirements  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  law.  An 
amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  ('05  cl».i7i), 
which  will  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  November  of  this 
year,  repeals  the  provision  that  evety  voter  of  good  moral  character 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  practise  law  in  all  courts  and  confers 
upon  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  prescribe  the  necessary 
quaUtications.  In  Kansas,  the  extension  of  law  school  courses 
from  two  to  three  years  is  recognized  ("05  ch.67)  by  a  similar  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  years  during  which  a  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  a  law  school  must  have  read  law  in  an  attorney's  office 
before  being  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  practice.  In  Missouri  ('05  p. 48)  the  power  of  admitting 
persons  to  practise  as  attorneys  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
circuit  and  other  intermediate  courts  and  left  exclusively  with  the 
e  Court  which  acts  upon  the  recommendatiotv  ol  a.  \iQa.t&.  qV 
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five  law  examiners  appointed  by  it.  In  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.50) 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  relieved  of  the  duty  of 
conducting  examinations  by  the  creation  of  a  similar  board  of  three 
examiners  appointed  by  such  court,  while  in  California  ('05  ch.8) 
this  duty  has  been  transferred  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  newly 
created  District  Courts  of  Appeal.  All  of  the  above  acts  apply  to 
graduates  of  law  schools  as  well  as  to  other  persons,  but  Texas, 
which  had  passed  a  similar  law  in  1903  (ch.42)  amended  this  law 
('05  ch.ioo)  so  as  to  exempt  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Texas  who  presents  his  diploma  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  issue,  without,  however,  exemp)ting  him  from  the 
payment  of  the  same  fee  of  $10  that  is  required  of  other  a])plicants. 
Practice  limitations.  Advertising  by  fakes  in  the  legal  profession 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  legislators,  li^  Colorado,  a  person  who 
advertises  or  represents  himself  in  any  way  as  an  attorney  without 
possessing  a  license  from  the  Supreme  Court  is  declared  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  such  court  ('05  ch.77),  while  in  California  ('05  ch.487), 
Illinois  (*o5  p.  190)  and  Nebraska  ('05  ch.6)  such  conduct  is  made  a 
misdemeanor. 
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LIQUOR  LEGISLATION'' 

RUSSEL  HEADLEY,  NEW   VOBK  STATE  DRPARTMENT  OF  EXCISE 

During  1905,  28  slates  have  enacted  a  total  of  92  laws  relating 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  Naturally  many  of  these  enactments  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  merely  have  for  their  object  the  correction 
of  technical  defects  in  existing  legislation,  or  consist  in  immaterial 
amendments ;  but  there  remains  a  considerable  residuum  embodying 
much  of  moment,  and  entitled  to  careful  examination  through  the 
effect  they  may  produce  upon  the  body  [K)litic. 

In  California  three  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  were  passed. 
The  first  is  an  amendment  to  the  I'enal  Code  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  150  days,  or  both,  for  any  one  except  a  parent 
or  guardian  to  supply  a  minor  under  18  with  intoxicants  or  to 
allow  him  to  \'isit  places  where  intoxicants  are  t.o\(\.'  Another  act 
amends  §172  of  the  Penal  Code  by  increasing  the  number  of  desig- 
nated state  buildings,  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  which  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  is  prohibited.'  The  third  law  n^peals  §303  of  the 
Penal  Code,  which  made  the  sale  of  Hquor,  or  employment  of  a 
woman  to  sell  the  same,  at  a  place  of  amu.Kcment,  a  misdemeanor.' 

In  Connecticut  eight  laws  were  passed,  all  of  which  amend  the 
General  Statutes  of  1902,  viz:  amending  the  law  relative  to  the 
publication  of  applications  for  hquor  licenses;'  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  moneys  received  for  Hquor  licenses,  by  providing  for 
paynient  of  a  portion  thereof  to  county  and  town  treasurers;'  con- 
cerning the  attachment  of  liquor  Ucenscs,  and  providing  that  a 
purchaser  of  a  license  under  such  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  original  holder  upon  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  regulating  the  manner  of  procuring  licenses;* 
regulating  the  time  for  filing  notices  of  api>eal  from  the  action  of 
the  county  commissioners  in  granting  or  refusing  to  revoke  a  lic^uor 
license;'  providing-  for  an  annual  report  by  sucVi  comimssvoueTS  ^ 
aSee  alao  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  qoo. 
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demeanor  to  sell  liquor  within  5  miles  of  labor  camps  where  25  or 
more  men  are  employed,  and  prohibits  the  granting  of  a  license 
within  those  limits.^"  The  third  act  provides  that  dipsomaniacs, 
inebriates  and  ])crsons  excessively  addicted  to  the  use  of  certain 
drugs  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
under  certain  circumstances  and  may  be  detained  there  until  cured, 
not  exceeding  3  years.  Any  person  within  that  time  who  is  beHeved 
to  be  cured  may  be  released  u]:on  parole.  The  expense  of  sup- 
porting patients  at  the  institution  is  borne  by  the  counties  from 
which  they  are  sent.*^ 

Five  acts  were  passed  by  New  Hampshire.  The  first  relates  to  the 
powers  of  s])ccial  agents,  divides  licenses  into  nine  classes,  restricts 
bottling,  prohibits  innholders  from  serving  liquor  at  any  table  in  a 
room  where  liquor  is  usually  sold,  or  saloonkeepers  from  serving 
liquor  at  tables,  fixes  license  fees  for  the  different  classes,  in  amounts 
running  from  $10  for  selling  only  upon  a  physician's  prescription  to 
$2000  for  distillers,  brewTrs  and  bottlers.  An  administrator  may 
sell  a  license  or  surrender  the  same  for  rebate;  the  powers  of  the 
license  board  are  defined;  the  compulsory'  attendance  of  witnesses 
in  revocation  proceedings  and  their  fees  are  provided  for,  and 
penalties  established  for  violations  in  license  towns."  Two  acts 
relate  to  penalties  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor*'  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages." Another  act  deals  entirely  with  civil  remedies  in  the  case  of 
offenders  against  the  liquor  laws  in  no  license  territorv';*"  while 
the  last  act  regulates  the  duty  of  officials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ])ublic  statutes  and  places  the  expense  of  a  prisoner  in 
jail  for  drunkennrss  u])on  the  county.^* 

Of  the  three  laws  enacted  in  New  Jersey,  the  first  is  a  trifling 
amendment  of  the  existing  law,  regarding  the  pubHcation  of  the 
application  for  a  license  in  a  city  of  the  first  class;*'  the  second  per- 
mits city  hotelsto  secure  liquor  licenses  without  providing  stabling 
and  provender  for  beasts;'"  while  the  last  prohibits  the  granting  of  a 
liquor  license  to  any  new  place  which  is  within  200  feet  of  a  church, 
schoolhouse  or  anr.ory/' 

New  Mexico  ])asse(l  an  act  which,  after  making  some  alterations 
in  the  license  fe(  s.  j)rohil)its  the  granting  of  a  license  in  a  city,  town 
or  village  of  less  than  100  inhabitants;  saloons  are  not  permitted 
within  5  n^Us  of  a  L'nitcd  Stales  government  sanatorium,  2  miles 
of  a  military  n^servatic^n,  i  mile  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  or  within  i  mile  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
or   the  School   of   Mines,    or   within    3  miles   of  any  labor  camp 
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where  as  men  are  employed.  Provisions  are  also  made  for 
revoking  liquor  licenses,  and  all  violations  of  the  act  are  made 
misdemeanors.** 

Kevada  has  three  enactments.  The  first  provides  for  state 
licenses,  fixes  the  rate  of  license  fees  at  $50  for  retailers,  $100  for 
wholesalers  and  $12  for  drug  stores,  and  prescribes  penaltits  for 
selling  without  a  license."  The  second  act  requires  all  saloons  in 
which  women  are  employed  to  take  out  an  additional  license  at  the 
rate  of  $500  for  every  three  months."  The  last  of  the  enactments 
is  a  step  backward,  as  it  repeals  the  law  of  1872  which  compelled 
saloons  or  gaming  houses  to  close  at  midnight." 

The  Ifew  York  Legislature  passed  six  acts  relating  to  the  Uquor 
traffic.  The  first  provides  that  where  a  liquor  tax  certificate 
has  been  forfeited  and  the  holder  continues  to  occupy  the  premises, 
the  business  can  not  be  again  carried  on  therein  for  the  space  of  one 
year  by  any  member  of  his  family,  employee,  agent  or  any  person 
representing  him,  unless  new  consents  for  trafficking  in  liquor 
thereat  are  obtained  and  filed."  The  second  act  repeals  sub- 
division 3a  of  §11  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  which  allowed  druggists 
to  sell  liquor  in  pint  lots  upon  payment  of  a  10  cent  tax,"  The 
third  is  merely  an  amendment  to  the  act  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  saloons  near  public  industrial  or  penal  institutions."  The  fourth 
amends  the  liquor  tax  law  as  to  the  definition  of  "trafficking  in 
liquors"  by  including  therein  the  sale  of  any  substance  composed 
in  part  of  liquor,  which  is  subject  to  the  United  States  revenue  tax." 
The  fifth  enactment  makes  some  slight  alterations  in  local  option 
proceedings,  corrects  a  former  omission  in  describing  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  prohibited  from  trafficking  in  liquor,  increases  the 
facilities  for  the  institution  of  revocation  proceedings,  and  relates 
to  cancelation  of  tax  certificates,  convictions,  county  clerks  reports 
thereof  and  fees."  The  sixth  act  regulates  the  inspection  of  hotels 
establishing  summary  revocation  of  liquor  tax  certificates,  and 
other  drastic  measures  consequent  upon  a  building  licensed  as  a 
hotel  not  possessing  the  requirements  of  a  hotel,  but  as  this  act 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it 
further." 

Five  laws  were  enacted  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  prohibits 
the  manufacture  or  rectification  of  liquor  in  municipalities  of  less 
than  1000,  prescribes  that  all  towns  where  liquor  is  manufactured 
or  sold  must  have  not  less  than  two  poUcemen,  and  if  such  number 
is  not  maintained  the  licenses  therein  are  to  be  canceled;  weekly 
inspections  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold  or  manufactured  must 
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be  had  and  reports  made,  and  the  possession  or  issuance  of  a  United 
States  license  is  to  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  liquor  traffic.** 
The  other  acts  are  as  follows:  repealing  chapter  349  Laws  of  1903 
which  restricted  the  liquor  traffic,  except  as  to  the  counties  of 
Cleveland,  Cabarrus,  Mitchell  and  Gaston;**  declaring  that  the 
place  of  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  held  to  be  the  place 
of  sale  thereof,  and  the  term  intoxicating  liquors  defined  as  including 
all  liquors  or  mixtures  that  will  produce  intoxication  ;**  making  the 
keeping  of  a  record  of  sales  by  dispensary  discretionary  with  dis- 
pensary commissioners,  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  buy  liquor 
for  minors  or  persons  to  whom  sale  has  been  forbidden  by  dispensary 
commissioners  ;**  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  landowner  to  permit 
the  setting  up  of  a  distillery  on  his  property  if  the  latter  is  within 
territory  where  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
prohibited  by  law.** 

The  only  enactment  in  North  Dakota  amends  slightly  the  statute 
regulating  druggists  permits:  it  requires  the  druggist's  petition 
for  a  permit  to  sell  liquor  to  be  signed  by  60%  of  the  reputable 
freeholders  and  50%  of  the  women  who  are  residents  of  the  town, 
village,  township  or  ward  of  any  city  wherein  such  business  is 
located ;  also  the  druggist  shall  make  but  one  sale  and  one  delivery 
of  not  to  exceed  i  pint  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  in  each  24  hours.** 
'  An  enactment  in  Oregon  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  fe- 
males under  21  years  of  age,  and  prohibits  saloonkeepers  from  allow- 
ing such  females  to  frequent  their  places  unless  accompanied  by 
parent  or  husband,  under  penalties  ranging  from  $100  to  $1000  or 
imprisonment  from  three  months  to  one  year,  or  both.** 

Rhode  Island  passed  four  acts.  One  amends  the  law  in  relation 
to  thf  sale  of  liquor  by  retail  druggists  as  follows:  an  original  package 
may  contain  not  more  than  a  quart ;  the  license  shall  expire  on  May  i ; 
the  fee  is  fixed  at  $25  and  no  liquors  may  be  sold  on  Sunday  unless 
upon  a  physicians  prescription.*'  The  second  act  declares  that  a 
building  used  for  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  club  or  association  without 
a  special  club  license  is  a  common  nuisance  and  the  charter  of  incor- 
poration of  such  cluV)  shall  be  void  on  conviction  of  a  member  thereof 
for  a  violation  of  the  act.""^  By  the  third  act,  a  penalty  of  $20  fine 
and  10  days'  imj)risonment  is  provided  upon  conviction  of  soliciting 
orders  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  from  persons  not  licensed  to  sell 
the  same."  The  fourth  act  allows  druggists  licenses  to  be  granted 
in  towns  or  cities  voting  against  the  liquor  traffic.'** 
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Only  two  laws  were  enacted  in  South  Csrolina:  one  permitting 
the  county  board  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  dispenser;" 
the  other  providing  for  a  joint  legislative  committee  of  three  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  State  Dispensary," 

Four  laws  were  passed  in  South  Dakota :  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  sell  liquor  within  5  miles  of  a  public  work  construction  camp, 
an  exception  being  made  in  cases  of  existing  licenses;"  declaring  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  a  physician  to  give  a  prescription  for  intoxicating 
liquor  except  for  medicinal  purposes;'*  prohibiting  the  granting 
of  liquor  hcenses  where  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  the  last  general 
election  has  been  adverse  to  liquor  traffic;"  and  providing  that 
wholesale  druggists  possessing  stock  not  less  in  value  than  $10,000 
may  sell  liquors  to  registered  pharmacists." 

There  were  two  laws  passed  in  Tennessee:  the  one  giving  the 
grand  juries  inquisitorial  powers  in  cases  of  drunkenness;"  the 
other  prohibiting  any  person  from  buying  liquor  for  another  within 
4  miles  of  any  schoolhouse,  except  in  those  incorporated  towns 
where  hcenses  to  sell  liquor  have  been  granted." 

In  Texas  four  laws  were  passed:  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
persons  storing  liquor  for  others  within  territory  wherein  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  is  prohibited  by  law,  to  permit  it  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises;"  fixing  the  time  of  holding  second  local  option  elections;" 
prohibiting  soUciting  the  sale  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  local  option  districts;"  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ship 
liquor  to  prohibition  districts  without  marking  the  contents  of 
the  package." 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  last  year  by  the  Texas 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals,  holding  that  the  act  of  1901  providing 
that  C.  O.  D.  contracts  of  sale  and  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquor 
into  local  option  territory  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
where  the  goods  arc  delivered  and  paid  for,  is  unconstitutional, 
since  it  gives  a  meaning  to  "sale"  in  excess  of  the  powers  granted 
by  art.  16  §20  of  the  Constitution,  authorizing  local  option," 
.  Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  at  its  October 
session  in  1904,  One  permits  the  court  before  whom  a  person  is 
convicted  of  intoxication  to  suspend  sentence  for  a  definite  term  not 
exceeding  two  years."  Thi:  complete  reversal  of  Vermont  from  her 
former  system  of  prohibition  and  change  to  a  system  of  license  and 
local  option  in  1902  resulted  in  a  liquor  law  in  that  year  which  went 
into  effect  March  3,  1903,  known  as  chapter  goof  the  \awsol  i^i. 
In  ipo4  this  act  was  thoroughly  revised.  ThefoUo-wing  vaasyuov^va 
of  tie  important    changes:     The  assistant  judges  oi  the  CoimlVj 
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Court  shall  appoint  the  license  commissioners  for  each  town  voting 
in  favor  of  a  liquor  traffic;  no  license  can  be  granted  to  a  place  for 
which  a  license  has  been  revoked  within  one  year;  no  license,  except 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  ptuposes,  can  be  granted  to  a 
room  in  any  dwelling  house,  nor  to  any  apartment  having  an 
interior  communication  with  a  dwelling;  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  is  limited  to  one  to  every  looo  inhabitants ;  the  Secretary  of 
State  prepares  all  licenses;  changes  are  made  in  the  license  fees 
and  hours  of  sale;  innkeepers  can  not  sell  liquor  on  Sim  day  except 
to  guests  with  their  meals,  and  then  only  at  the  public  table ;  minors 
and  certain  other  persons  can  not  be  served  with  liquor;  no  booths, 
stalls  or  obstructions  arc  allowed  in  a  barroom,  and  furniture  of 
any  description  is  forbidden  therein;  no  merchandise  other  than 
intoxicating  liquors  can  be  sold  upon  the  licensed  premises;  a 
license  may  be  summarily  revoked  without  a  hearing  and  no  appeal 
lies  fn>m  the  decision,  but  the  licensee  must  first  be  refunded  the 
balance  of  his  license  fee,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  for  violations 
of  law  is  RMidoRHl  uiorc  specific;  the  civil  damage  features  of  the 
former  law  an^  considerably  ampHfied,  and  the  crime  of  public 
nUoxication  more  fully  defined." 

The  two  iMiactinonts  of  Washington  are  of  but  little  importance, 
as  1)110  simply  amends  the  law  in  relation  to  civil  damage  suits 
aj^ainst  liquor  doalors."  while  the  other  declares  all  licenses  invalid 
until  indorsed  by  the  State  TreasuRT  with  his  receipt  for  the  state's 
proportionate  ]xirt  of  the  fee." 

Wisconsin  has  been  quite  prolific  in  excise  legislation,  as  no  less 
than  si'ven  laws  wtMv  enacted  in  1905.  The  first  provides  that 
local  boards  and  eomnion  councils  may  grant  licenses  at  a  rate  of 
$100  in  towns  ct)ntaining  no  city  or  village,  and  possessing  500 
inhabitants,  and  $200  for  all  other  j)laces;  pharmacists  are  excepted 
from  these  provisions.""  The  remaining  acts  are  as  follows:  prohibit- 
ing the  pnsenee  of  j^irls  under  17  at  dances  held  in  saloons  and  in 
places  in  connect  ion  with  them  unless  accompanied  by  parent,  and 
providing  both  line  and  im])risonment  and  revocation  of  license  for 
the  saloon  keeper  violating  tin*  act;***  on  a  judgment  decreeing  the 
destrut'tion  of  liquor  upon  conviction  for  violations  of  the  excise  law, 
providing  for  its  storage  in  ease  of  an  api)eal,  and  restoration  on 
acquittal ;'"  providing  that  selling  liquor  to  a  person  under  17  shall  be 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $200,  imprisonment  from 
five  days  to  eight  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;** 
dciming  the  conditions  under  which  a  delivery  ot  aiv  oxdet  ioxVio^OTs* 
constitutes  a  saie;"  defining  th-"  *^^nnet  *m  wYvvch  pVvaTmacv^X^  ^aa. 
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traffic  in  liquor  in  towns  in  which  no  license  is  granted,  prohibiting 
its  sale  as  a  beverage,  providing  that  a  certificate  or  physician's 
prescription  shall  be  prerequisite  for  a  sale,  and  fixing  penalties  for 
violations ;"  forbidding  the  granting  of  licenses  within  300  feet  of 
any  public  or  parochial  school,  except  to  drug  stores,  hotels  or 
restaurants  maintained  as  such  prior  to  February  1905." 

Wyoming  passed  an  act  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  intoxi- 
cated person  to  enter  a  mine,  smelter  or  metallurgical  works  where 
Others  are  employed,  or  to  carry  any  intoxicant  therein,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  to  which  may  be  added  imprison- 
ment for  not  exceeding  one  year." 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY' 

CHARLES   V.   CHAPIN    M.D.,   SUPERINTENDENT   OP    HEALTH, 
PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

General  supervision.  The  most  important  legislation  relating  to 
the  organization  and  duties  of  the  sanitary  department  of  the  state 
was  in  Pennsylvania  {'oj  ch.ai8)  where  the  Board  of  Health  was 
atxilished  and  a  commissioner  of  health  substituted  therefor.  The 
commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000. 
To  make  the  break  from  the  old  system  less  sharp,  an  advisory 
board  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  six  physicians,  to  be  appointed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  commissioner  and  receiving  no  salary. 
Apparently  the  advisory  board,  together  with  the  commissioner, 
have  very  great  legislative  power,  and  the  commissioner  alone  has 
power  under  certain  circumstances  to  annul  the  regulations  of  local 
boards.  The  commissioner  is  to  divide  the  state  into  lo  districts 
and  appoint  a  health  officer  for  each  district  at  a  salary  of  $2500. 
This  act  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  times,  first  by  providing  for 
a  single  strong  executive,  and  second  by  establishing  an  efficient 
central  control  over  local  affairs,  both  legislative  and  executive. 
A  noteworthy  point  is  the  salaries,  which  are  larger  than  are  usually ' 
offered,  thus  permitting  the  selection  of  men  who  will  make  the  most 
of  the  office.  Another  tendency  is  illustrated  in  Michigan  {'05 
ch.18)  where  the  secretary,  that  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six 
years  instead  of  elected  by  the  board  for  good  behavior. 

As  originally  constituted  the  California  State  Board  of  Health 
was  largely  advisory,  but  by  an  act  of  last  year  ('05  ch.340)  its 
powers  have  been  greatly  extended.  It  is  given  full  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations.  It  may  isolate  communicable  diseases 
at  home  orestablish  places  of  isolation,  and  may  disinfect  or  destroy 
goods.  It  may  maintain  quarantine  not  in  conflict  -wlfk  TvationBi. 
^eealso  Govemora  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  qjo. 
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lairs.  I-  r-L5  rc-arer  t :  rreveni  the  rollxition  of  ice  and  water  and 
:c  i'riie  n-.iii;ir::es.  Xc  ruilic  bufldings  aie  to  be  erected  without" 
hs  irrrncn  ^.rrrrTil.  I-  m2.v  advise  local  health  authorities  and 
ccntest  -in  i  rf-c:i-=te  th^ir  icti:*r:.  Certainly  the  powers  given  are 
^re^:.  i^.i  :~f  ^:r.*r:l  ::  the  state  over  local  sanitation  is  marked. 
Cc r.t r^lirj-t : :  r.  here  is  rrcoc^eding  apace. 

One  ::  the  znz^zn^zLZ  executive  functions  recently  assumed  by 
st^ite  rcsi ris  c:  health  is  the  maintenance  of  laboratories  for  chem- 
ical ani  r:i::eri:Ic§ija!  work-  In  the  performance  of  the  latter 
ftinctiot:  the  st^te  bc^jrf  is  brought  into  dailv  relation  with  local 
boards  thrcughcut  the  state,  and  the  influence  of  the  state  board, 
and  the  centn^Mrir.g  teniency  in  sanitary  matters,  must  be  con- 
siderably increased  thereby.  In  1905  such  laboratories  were  pro- 
dded for  by  law  in  California  ('05  ch. 2 23),  Connecticut  ('05  ch.162), 
North  Carolina  ^,'05  ch.4i5>.  Wisconsin  C05  ch.471)  and  Utah  ('05 
ch.Sb)  though  in  the  latter  state  the  laboratory"  is  for  chemical  work 
alone. 

A  similar  function  is  the  production  and  distribution  of  antitoxin 
which  has  been  proWded  for  in  Illinois  C05  p.387)  and  California 
('05  ch.34o^.  In  Minnesota  there  was  a  re\Tsion  of  the  statutes  and 
the  portion  relating  to  sanitation  went  into  effect  January  1906. 
This  revision  consolidates  and  amends  most  of  the  previous  laws 
relax  ing  to  this  subject .  The  position  of  the  state  board  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  this  act.  as  it  is  given  pretty  direct  supervision 
over  all  local  boards,  can  appoint  temporary  boards,  and  in  case  of 
failure  of  the  local  board  to  act  in  outbreaks  of  communicable  dis- 
ease, t  he  state  board  may  act  at  local  expense.  The  state  board  is 
also  gi  ven  power  to  control  by  rules,  license,  or  other  means,  render- 
ing, scavcngering,  sewage  disposal,  cemeteries,  lying-in  houses, 
b  a  by  fanns,  the  pollution  of  waters,  constniction  of  pubUc  buildings, 
management  of  contagious  disease,  vaccination,  nuisances  and  the 
registration  of  vital  statistics. 

The  importance  and  influence  of  the  central  board  of  health  in 
several  other  states  have  been  increased  by  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it  in  relation  to  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases  and  the  supervision  of  w'ater  supphes,  as 
wull  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Local  cmtJwrities.     There  was   not  much  legislation    relating  to 

local  sanitary  organization.     Nevada  ^05  ch.42),  where  there  had 

previously  been  no  provision  for  local  boards  of  health,  established 

ex  officio  county  boards  to  consist  of  the  county  phYslelsitv,  the 

beriff  and  the  board  of  county  conrn-  TYvese  \ioai<^\\3a.M^ 
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very  considerable  legislative  and  executive  power.  In  North 
Dakota  ('05  ch.52)  the  trustees  of  villages  are  to  constitute  the  local 
board  of  health.  New  Jersey  ('05  ch. 66),  which  is  rather  out  of  the 
fashion  in  preferring  large  boards  of  health,  enacted  that  in  cities 
organized  under  chapter  168  of  1903  the  board  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  to  serve  for  four  years  each. 

In  Indiana  {'05  ch.  1 29)  a  board  of  health  is  made  mandatory  for  all 
cities,  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  set  forth.  In  mo.st  respects  this 
act  is  like  a  former  act  establishing  a  department  of  health  in  c  ties 
of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

In  Minnesota,  by  a  revision  of  the  statutes,  counties  were  author- 
ized to  form  boards  of  health  to  consist  of  two  members  of  the 
county  board  and  one  resident  physician,  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  unorganized  towns  therein.  And  again  township  boards  of 
health  are  to  control  sanitary  matters  in  villages  where  there  is  no 
board  of  health. 

Vital  statistics.  There  was  more  important  legislation  relating  to 
this  subject  n  1905  than  in  any  previous  year  The  most  complete 
of  any  of  the  laws  was  that  relating  to  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  in  Pennsylvania  {'05  ch.zai),  which  hitherto  has  had  the 
poorest  registration  of  any  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  The 
Commissioner  of  Health  is  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  regis- 
tration, but  a  state  registrar  is  appointed  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  the  work.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  his 
salary  $2500-  A  local  registrar  and  deputy  and  subregistrars  are 
appointed  by  the  central  authority  for  each  political  unit.  Physi- 
cians, midwives  and  undertakers  are  to  register  with  the 
local  registrar.  To  secure  the  registration  of  deaths  it  is 
provided  that  no  dead  body  shall  be  disposed  of  until  a 
permit  has  been  obtained  from  the  local  registrar,  and  that 
this  permit  shajl  not  be  issued  until  a  certificate  of  death 
has  been  filed.  The  form  and  contents  of  the  certificate  are  pre- 
scribed and  by  whom  it  shall  be  filed.  It  is  substantially  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  federal  government.  Very  specific  directions  are 
given  in  the  act  to  the  physician  as  to  how  the  cause  of  death  shall  be 
stated.  The  mode  of  obtaining  certificates  in  cases  of  death  without 
a  medical  attendant  is  also  provided  for  An  excellent  provision  is 
that  all  institutions  are  to  obtain  from  every  per.son  admitted  all  the 
data  necessary  to  fill  out  the  certificate.  As  a  check  upon  the  under- 
takers, sextons  are  forbidden  to  inter  a  body  without  obtarnvrv^Vrnt 
permit  from  the  undertaker  and  these  permits  ate  TetM'nve.i  to  x^>» 
Jocal  registrars.     Physicmns  and  midwives,  or  ii  noue  a.'re.  ^Wi^fttt.^. 
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the  parents,  are  to  report  births  within  lo  days.  The  form  of  return, 
an  excellent  one,  is  prescribed,  and  provision  is  made  for  securing 
the  names  of  children  unnamed  at  the  time  of  making  the  return. 
Stillbirths  are  to  be  returned  both  as  births  and  as  deaths.  Returns 
of  deaths  and  births  are  to  be  made  with  imfading  ink  and  are  to  be 
copied  by  the  local  registrar  on  similar  forms  and  preserved,  and 
the  originals  sent  monthly  to  the  state  registrar.  They  are  to  be 
bound  by  the  latter  and  kept  in  fireproof  vatilts  and  a  card  index 
provided.  The  registrars  are  to  be  paid  25  cents  for  each  return, 
but  physicians  and  luidertakers  receive  no  fees. 

Registration  in  California  (05  ch.iio)  also  was  put  on  a  better 
footing,  for  births  and  marriages  are  now  to  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  county  recorder,  copied  by  him  and  forwarded  monthly  to 
the  State  Registrar,  by  whom  they  are  preserved.  Provision  is  made 
for  correcting  and  completing  records.  Another  act  ('05  ch.119) 
provides  for  an  efficient  registration  of  deaths.  Almost  all  the 
features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are  here  found,  such  as  provision 
for  permits  for  burial,  etc.,  standard  certificates,  duties  of  physi- 
cians, undertakers  and  sextons,  and  for  local  and  state  records,  and 
in  addition  to  these  the  correction  of  the  rettims.  Colorado  ('05 
ch.127)  has  greatly  improved  the  law  for  the  registration  of  births 
by  requiring  that  the  returns  shall  be  made  within  10  days  after 
each  birth  instead  of  quarterly  as  formerly. 

In  Connecticut  a  ntimber  of  minor  additions  and  amendments 
were  made  relating  to  legibility  ('05  ch.ii),  the  ink  used  ('05  ch.i6) 
and  mode  of  preserving  records  ('05  ch.14).  The  provision  that 
physicians  are  not  to  use  the  term  "heart  failure**  on  death  rettims 
was  explained  and  amplified  ('05  ch.21).  It  was  also  provided  ('05 
ch.153)  that  when  vital  records  relate  to  residents  of  another  town- 
ship copies  shall  be  sent  to  that  township. 

Michigan  already  had  an  excellent  law  for  the  registration  of 
deaths  and  in  1905  provided  for  the  registration  of  births  by  an  act 
C05  ch.330)  which  is  likely  to  give  even  better  results  than  the 
Pennsylvania  law.  In  addition  to  the  essential  features  of  that  law, 
requiring  prompt  returns  of  births  by  physicians,  etc.,  in  Michigan 
the  tax  assessors  are  to  make  an  annual  enumeration  of  births. 
Such  enimieration  has  in  some  of  the  New  England  States  been 
found  to  supply  a  very  considerable  number  of  returns  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Local  and  state  records  are  provided  for,  and 
also  an  excellent  method  of  correcting  and  completing  them.  Be- 
sides the  local  record  in  the  township,  a  transcript  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  county  recorder^ 
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Nebraska  ('05  ch.98)  provided  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths.  The  act  has  the  essential  features  of  a  good  law,  permits 
before  burial  and  the  immediate  registration  of  births,  the  recording 
of  stillbirths,  the  appointment  of  local  registrars,  the  use  of  standard 
forms  and  central  control  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Though 
not  as  elaborate  as  the  Pennsylvania  law,  if  properly  administered 
it  ought  to  give  excellent  results. 

Utah  also  enacted  an  excellent  registration  law  ('05  ch.120)  for 
births  and  deaths,  embodying  substantially  all  the  important 
features  of  the  best  legislation.  The  original  certificates  are  to  go 
ultimately  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  is  to  administer  the 
law. 

The  South  Dakota  law  ('05  ch.63),  while  requiring  the  immediate 
report  of  births  and  burial  permits,  is  not  in  some  respects  as  satis- 
factory as  the  other  laws,  for  instance  in  prescribing  the  details  of 
the  returns  and  of  the  records.  It  also  has  other  differences  neces- 
sitated doubtless  by  local  conditions.  Thus  the  state  registrar  is 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  burial  permits  are 
issued  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  paid  to  him  by 
the  county  for  each  permit.  The  physician  is  to  make  out  the  entire 
certificate  of  death  and  to  receive  for  it  35  cents,  and  the  same  fee 
for  each  return  of  birth. 

The  Vermont  registration  law  was  revised  in  several  minor  par- 
ticulars {'04  ch.140),  the  marriage  law  was  embodied  in  it,  and  the 
towns  were  required  to  index  all  their  vital  records  ('04  ch.141). 
In  New  Hampshire  the  registrar  was  to  complete  the  state  records 
('05  ch.ai).  In  Wisconsin  the  general  registration  law  was  amended 
in  minor  particulars  ('05  ch.416),  the  health  officers  of  cities  and  the  , 
clerks  of  villages  were  made  registrars  ('05  ch.208),  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  instead  of  the  Secretary'  of  State,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  registration,  and  ministers  were  given  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  each 
return  of  marriage.  In  most  of  the  states  the  recording  officers  are 
to  receive  25  cents  for  each  return  recorded,  but  in  California  it  is 
10  cents,  and  in  Utah  the  compensation  is  $3  a  day. 

Licensing  of  physicians.  The  states  of  the  Union  had  previously 
very  generally  provided  for  the  licensing  of  physicians,  so  that  dur- 
ing 1905  only  one  entirely  new  act  was  passed,  namely  in  Nevada 
('05  ch.63).  This  follows  the  hnes  of  ordinary  legislation  on  this 
subject,  establishing  a  board  of  five  physicians  representing  different 
schools,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  fixing  as  requirements  for  a 
license  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  college  or  examination,  defining 
the  tenns  of  the  act,  providing  for  state  reciprocity  and  for  refusing 
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that  state  are  exempt  from  examination,  but  the  dental  secretaries 
must  be  present  at  the  examinations  of  such  schools.  Revocation 
of  the  license  is  in  most  states  provided  for,  and  in  Vermont  and 
Wyoming  there  is  reciprocity  in  licenses  with  other  states.  The 
sections  relating  to  definitions  and  penalties  are  usually  quite 
elaborate.  In  seven  other  states  the  dental  laws  were  amended 
in  minor  particulars.  In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.134)  the  time  of  study 
with  a  dentist  as  a  condition  for  registration  is  increased  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  interstate  reciprocity  is  provided  for.  In  Oregon 
('05  ch.iii)  persons  who  have  practised  in  the  state  five  years  are 
exempt  from  examination.  In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.289)  and 
Utah  (*o5  ch.84)  it  is  provided  that  every  member  of  a  dental  finn 
must  be  licensed.  In  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.45)  the  license  has  to  be 
registered  annually,  for  which  the  fee  is  $3.  In  Oregon  the  clause 
was  repealed  which  provided  that  the  Dental  Board  shotild  furnish 
names  from  which  the  Gk)vemor  should  fill  vacancies  ('05  ch.iii). 
In  Washington  (State  v.  Brown,  79  P.  635)  the  provision  that 
whoever  owns,  runs  or  manages  a  dental  office  must  have  a  license 
was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Licensing  of  pharmacists.  Pharmacy  was  the  first  of  this  group 
of  trades  to  be  regulated  by  license,  but  even  now  some  states  are 
without  pharmacy  laws.  In  1905  such  laws  were  enacted  in  Cali- 
fornia (*o5  ch.406)  and  Idaho  ('05  p.319)  and  former  laws  relating 
to  the  subject  in  Michigan  and  North  Carolina  were  thoroughly 
revised  (Mich.  '05  ch.332;  N.  C.  '05  ch.108).  Minor  modifications 
were  adopted  in  several  other  states.  The  pharmacy  laws  are  among 
the  most  elaborate  of  licensing  legislation  and,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
the  more  recent  the  legislation,  the  more  fully  are  the  details  of  the 
subject  treated.  Perhaps  the  Michigan  law  is  the  most  interesting 
as  it  represents  the  results  of  20  years*  experience  in  pharmacy 
legislation.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  and  organization  in 
the  usual  manner  of  a  board  of  pharmacy.  Pharmacists  must  be 
18  years  old,  have  reached  the  tenth  grade  in  the  public  schools, 
ser\  ed  as  apprentice  two  years  and  passed  an  examination  before 
the  board.  The  fee  is  $3.  The  license  must  b^  renewed  annually; 
fee  $1.  Interstate  reciprocity  is  provided  for.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  owner  of  a  pharmacy  to  be  licensed  if  all  the  compoimding 
is  done  by  a  licensed  pharmacist.  Physicians  may  dispense  their 
own  drugs  and,  if  5  miles  from  a  licensed  pharmacy,  may  under 
certain  restrictions  act  as  pharmacists.  Certain  common  drugs 
and  insect  poisons  may  be  sold  by  merchants.     Licenses  may  be 
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refused  or  revoked  for  cause.  Rules  for  the  sale  of  poisons  and  of 
narcotic  drugs  are  contained  in  the  law,  and  the  board  b  empowered 
to  require  all  drugs  to  conform  in  strength  and  purity  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  In  California  licensed 
pharmacists  are  divided  into  two  classes:  licentiates  who  have  had 
five  years'  experience  and  have  passed  an  examination,  or  have  had 
ao  years'  experience  in  a  pharmacy;  and  practising  pharmacists, 
those  who  at  the  passage  of  the  act  arc  registered  as  such.  The 
members  of  the  board  must  have  no  connection  with  a  school  of 
pharmacy.  The  board  has  power  to  "regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  the  sale  of  poisons,  the  quality  of  all  pharmaceutical 
preparations,"  and  to  prevent  adulterations.  Rules  for  apprentices 
,  are  prescribed.  In  Idaho  a  pharmacist  must  have  had  four  years' 
experience,  be  31  years  old  and  pass  an  examination;  an  assistant 
pharmacist  must  be  18  years  old,  have  had  two  years'  experience 
and  must  pass  an  examination.  In  Nor^h  Carolina  the  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  to  administer  the  law. 

licensiDg  of  embalmers.  New  laws  were  enacted  in  Illinois 
('05  p.388),  Massachusetts  {'05  ch.473),  Minnesota  ('05  ch.ioi). 
North  Dakota  ('05  ch.iii),  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.36)  and  Wisconsin 
C05  ch.4ao},  and  old  laws  were  amended  in  several  other  states.  In 
Massachusetts,  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  a  special  board  of 
three  embalmers  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  in  the  other 
states  the  law  is  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  All 
of  the  above  states  require  an  examination,  with  a  fee  of  $5,  and  in 
addition  in  Minnesota  the  candidate  must  have  had  one  year's 
experience  in  an  undertaker's  establishment,  in  Wisconsin  six 
months',  in  Indiana  ('05  ch.112)  and  West  Vii^inia  ('05  ch.44)  one 
year's  and  in  Peimsylvania  ('05  ch.209)  two  years'.  In  Massa^ 
chusetts  all  who  have  been  practising  three  years  are  exempt  from 
examination.  Licenses  are  for  one  year;  but  in  Minnesota  two 
years.  In  West  Virginia  reciprocity  is  provided  for.  In  Indiana  a 
physician  was  formerly  on  the  board,  but  al!  the  members  are  now 
embakners.  In  Oklahoma  territorial  institutions  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  dead  bodies  are  to  be  furnished  to 
schools  of  embalming  in  like  manner  as  to  medical  schools. 

Licensing  of  plumbere.  In  Washington  ('05  ch.66)  an  act  was 
passed  in  accordance  with  the  usual  form,  requiring  the  licensing  of 
plumbers  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  licensing 
body  is  a  state  board  consisting  of  plumbers  appointed  by  the 
Governor.    In  Utah   ('0$  ch.42)  city  councils  are  auttvotvaai  \» 
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Communicable  diseases.    There  was  very  little  legislation  on  this 
subject.     The   most    important   was   in   Tennessee    ('05    ch.519). 
This  act  consists  of  16  sections  and  takes  the  place  of  five  sections 
of  the  Code  of  1896.     It  requires  the  report  of  all  commtmicable 
diseases  except  venereal,  and  all  cases  suspected  to  be  such.     Both 
the  head  of  the  household  and  the  physician  are  responsible.     It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  local  health  authority  to  investigate,  and  to 
isolate  such  cases  according  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  ample  power  is  given  to  control  ingress  and  egress 
and  to  disinfect,  and  the  house  must  be  placarded.     Guards  may  be 
set  and  the  family  cared  for  if  necessary.     The  local  health  authori- 
ties may  vaccinate   when   they   deem  it  necessary.     Refusal  of 
vaccination   is  pimished  by  a   fine,   tinless   "another  physician" 
certifies  that  it  would  "not  be  prudent  on  account  of  sickness." 
The  local  authority  must  notify  the  schools  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  all  cases  of  contagious  disease.     If  a  person  has  a  con- 
tagious disease,  it  is  made  punishable  to  go  in  public.     If  the  local 
authority  fails  to  act  the  State  Board  of  Health  may  step  in,  and 
the  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  municipality  or  coimty.     The 
Kansas  law,  which  formerly  required  isolation  in  all  contagious 
diseases,  was  amended  by  limiting  it  to  smallpox  ('05  ch.339).     In 
Colorado  ('05  ch.127)  all  sales  of  antitoxin  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
local  board  of  health  within  12  hours.     In  Wisconsin  tuberculosis 
was  added  to  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases  ('05  ch.192).     It  was  also 
provided  that  a  person  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  should 
not  be  entitled  to  entertainment  at  a  hotel  ('05  ch.198).     By  former 
acts  an  "epidemic  fund"  for  emergencies  was  provided  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin,  and  this  legislation  was  renewed  in    1905 
(Pa.  '05  ch.219;  Wis.   '05  ch.333).     The  city  of  Providence  was 
authorized  (R.  I.  '05  ch.1256)  to  issue  $175,000  bonds  for  a  con- 
tagious disease  hospital,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  landowners 
a  site  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

As  was  noted  above,  in  Tennessee  ('05  ch.519)  local  boards  of 
health  may  compel  vaccination.  By  an  act  passed  in  South  Caro- 
lina ('05  ch.434)  the  local  governments  may  by  ordinance  compel 
vaccination  and  must  provide  free  vaccination.  But  the  State 
Board  of  Health  can  control  and  order  vaccination  and  must 
furnish  virus.  School  children  must  be  vaccinated.  In  West 
Virginia  the  old  law  offered  free  vaccination  but  specified  that  it 
should  not  be  made  compulsory.  Under  the  new  law  ('05  ch.58) 
when  smallpox  is  epidemic  the  county  court  s.haU,  otv  petition  of 
100  voters,  make  vaccination  compuVsoty.  Iti  T^tvTv<&^?fc^  ^o^ 
ci.s^pj  heal  boards  of  heah>  enforce  compu\soT^J  va^ecm^Mvoa 
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In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.474)  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  leprosy. 

In  Illinois  ('05  p. 38)  and  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.68)  persons  attacked 
with  hydrophobia  are  to  be  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Tuberculosis.  In  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.192)  and  Utah  ('05  ch.sj) 
all  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  to  be  reported,  and  in  New  Hampshire 
('05  cb.17)  all  deaths  or  removals  of  patients  with  consumption  are 
to  be  reported,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  them  are  to  be 
disinfected. 

The  sanatorium  treatment  of  this  disease  is  receiving  increasing 
attention.  In  Indiana  ('05  ch.172)  and  Vermont  ('04  ch.T4a)  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  Michi- 
gan .('05  ch.254)  $3o.ooo  was  appropriated  for  such  a  sanatorium, 
in  Missouri  ('05  p. 292)  $30,000,  in  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.ya) 
$50,000,  and  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.361)  $90,000.  These  laws  all 
provide  at  some  length  for  the  management  of  the  institutions,  and 
in  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.1247)  where  a  sanatorium  had  previously 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed 
to  administer  its  affairs.  As  the  majority  of  cases  sent  to  these 
institutions  are  able  to  pay  little  or  nothing,  the  question  of  their 
maintenance  is  an  important  one.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the 
poor  authorities  of  the  counties  may  send  patients  at  the  county's 
expense.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction 
may  send  patients  and  pay  for  their  treatment.  In  Rhode  Island 
poor  patients  having  a  settlement  shall  be  supported  by  the  town, 
but  the  trustees  may  admit  other  poor  patients  at  their  discretion. 

In  Massachusetts  ('05  r.75)  $zooo  was  appropriated  for  a  tuber- 
culosis exhibition  to  be  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  it 
was  held  with  success.  In  Vermont  the  Sanatorium  Commission  is 
to  educate  the  community  as  to  means  of  preventing  tuberculosis, 
and  $4000  was  voted  for  this  purpose. 

ITuisaDCes.  There  was  little  legislation  relating  to  this  subject. 
In  Kansas  ('05  ch.109,  lao)  the  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  collect  from  the  owners  the  cost  of  the  abatement  of  nuis- 
ances in  cities.  In  California  ("05  ch.340)  the  State  Board  of 
Health  was  given  power  to  abate  nuisances,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.218)  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  In  Nevada  ('05  ch.105) 
the  sheriff  or  constable  is  authorized  to  abate,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  nuisances  in  unincorporated  towns;  a  number  of  nuisances 
are  specified,  and  the  state  and  coimty  boards  oi ^ea\\.Yi ■ma.'^  s^c&^ 
others.  In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.zoi)  the  towns  weit  wAVoniit.i 
to   regulate   the  handling  of   fertilizers.     In  Bivodfc  \s\aai  <l< 
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ch.1240)  certain  offensive  trades  are  not  to  be  located  within  300 
feet  of  a  park  or  hospital,  and  cities  are  authorized  to  grant  an 
exclusive  franchise  for  the  removal  of  dead  animals  ('05  ch.1234). 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.8o)  the  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is,  on  request  of  towns,  to»  investigate  the 
breeding  places  of  mosquitos  and  report  plans  for  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance.  If  the  mosquitos  breed  in  salt  marshes  the  towns 
containing  these  marshes  may  appropriate  three  quarters  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  and  the  state 
may  furnish  the  rest  up  to  $500.  Towns  may  assist  each  other 
in  this  work.  $6000  was  appropriated  for  investigations  and 
$10,000  for  abatement. 

The  duty  of  abating  the  smoke  nuisance  has  in  Boston  been 
transferred  to  the  local  board  of  health  (Mass.  '05  ch.418). 

Pollution  of  water.  In  California  ('05  ch.135)  it  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor to  violate  any  rule  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  protection  of  water  supplies.  In  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.182) 
plans  for  public  water  supplies  and  for  sewage  disposal  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  before  the  opera- 
tions proposed  can  be  carried  out.  In  Vermont  ('04  ch.139)  the 
State  Board  of  Health  can  now  forbid  the  use  of  any  contaminated 
water  supply. 

The  gross  pollution  of  nonpotable  waters  received  attention  in 
Maine  ('05  ch.77)  where  it  is  forbidden  to  deposit  dead  fish  in  such 
waters,  and  in  Oregon  ('05  ch.35)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.402), 
where  the  discharge  of  sawdust  and  shavings  into  such  waters  is 
forbidden.  All  existing  legislation  on  water  pollution  may  be 
found  in  Water  Supply  Paper  152  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Fire  protection.  In  Minnesota  ('05  ch.331)  the  Gk)vemor4s  to 
appoint  a  fire  marshal  at  a  salary  of  $2500  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  fires.  He  may  enter  upon  private  property  and  require  the 
owners  to  remove  combustible  material.  Expenses  are  defrayed 
by  a  tax  of  one  quarter  of  i  ^c  on  net  fire  premitmis.  Con- 
necticut ('05  ch.159)  and  New  York  ('05  ch.279)  provide  a  penalty 
for  false  alarms  of  fire.  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.iii)  amended  the 
law  relating  to  plowing  for  fire  guards  against  prairie  fires. 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.185)  towns  are  now  given  ample  authority 

to  prevent  fires  by  regulating  building  construction  and  the  handling 

of  inflammable  material.     North  Carolina  ('05  ch.506)  in  an  act  of 

eight  closely  printed  pages,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  build- 

in^  inspector  in  all  cities  and  incorporated  to^tis  axid  -^T^'gcrdcse^ 
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elaborate  regulations  for  building  construction.  Vermont  ('04 
ch.77)  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  building  inspectors, 
but  the  law  only  applies  to  the  towns  which  accept  the  act.  Build- 
ing regulations  are  not  contained  in  the  statutes,  but  the  towns  are 
given  authority  to  make  their  own  rules.  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.ao2) 
townships  and  villages  may  establish  fire  limits  and  forbid  the  erect- 
ing of  wooden  buildings  and  establish  rules  for  construction. 

West  Virginia  ('05  ch.76)  framed  an  entirely  new  law  in  regard  to 
fire  escapes,  and  in  several  other  states  amendments  were  made  to 
existing  laws.  Massachtisetts  ('05  ch.347)  forbids  in  very  explicit 
terms  the  obstruction  of  fire  escapes  or  exits. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  little  theater 
legislation.  A  quite  elaborate  act  was  adopted  in  Indiana  ('05 
ch.i66).  According  to  it  no  building  can  be  erected  as  a  theater  or 
public  hall  unless  satisfactory  plans,  conforming  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  are  filed  with  the  building  inspector.  Inspection  of  halls 
and  theaters  is  directed  in  Minnesota  ('05  ch.319)  and  fireproof 
curtains  are  required  for  theaters  seating  over  600.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  were  two  acts  relating  to  the  use  of  kinematographs 
Cos  ch.176,  437). 

In  California  ('05  ch.573)  it  is  forbidden  to  let  a  lodging  house 
with  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  lodger.  In  Connec- 
ticut C05  ch.178)  a  tenement  house  act  was  passed  to  apply  to  all 
cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  and  to  smaller  cities  that  accept 
its  provisions.  In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.82)  the  tenement  house  law 
was  amended  in  a  number  of  details.  Any  brief  analysis  or  stmi- 
mary  of  laws  of  this  character  is  impossible. 

Protection  from  floods.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  1904  ('04 
ex.  sess.  ch.4),  the  New  Jersey  Legislattire  created  the  Passaic 
river  flood  district  with  authority  to  construct  works  in  its  district 
for  protection  against  floods  ('05  ch.218).  In  New  Mexico  ('05 
ch.3,  88)  the  territory  appropriated  sums  of  money  for  constructing 
protective  dykes  for  cities. 

Explosives.  In  California  ('05  ch.573,  §375a)  every  one  selling 
high  explosives  is  to  keep  a  record  of  each  sale.  In  Massachusetts 
('05  ch.280)  the  law  relating  to  the  handling  of  high  explosives  was 
entirely  revised,  and  was  amended  in  Michigan  ('05  ch.71)  and 
Nevada  ('05  ch.ioi). 

In  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.33),  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.1244)  and 
Colorado  ('05  ch.102)  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  or  use  toys  containing 
high  explosives,  and  in  Colorado  and  Rhode  Island  toy  pistols  are 
added  to  the  list.  In  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.140)  the  sale  or  manufac- 
ture of  firecracterg  containing  high  explosives  is  forbidden. "    "    ] 
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In  Oregon  ('05  ch.69)  it  i&  forbidden  to  mantifactore  or  import 
blasting,  powder  unless  the  date  of  manufacture  is  on  the  package, 
and  if  such  material  has  undergone  degenerative  change  it  must 
not  be  used. 

Boilers  and  engineers.  In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.472)  a  new 
boiler  inspection  law  was  passed  which  requires  that  all  steam 
boilers,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
district  police  or  by  a  boiler  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  state.  The  insurance  company  must  report  the 
result  of  each  inspection.  In  Montana  ('05  ch.32)  the  law  relating 
to  this  subject,  which  covers  four  pages,  was  amended  in  very  many 
partictdars. 

In  Nevada  ('05  ch.112)  the  county  commissioners  are  required 
to  Ucense  all  stationary  engineers,  and  before  issuing  the  license 
the  board  must  be  assured  of  the  licensee's  fitness.  The  license 
laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were  thoroughly  revised 
(Mass.  '05  ch.310;  Pa.  '05  ch.75). 

Steamboats  and  other  vessels.  In  New  Hampshire  the  old  law 
was  repealed  and  a  new  one  enacted.  This  divides  the  state  into 
districts,  each  with  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Governor.  All 
boats  must  be  inspected  and  licensed  imder  rules  prescribed  by  the 
railroad  commissioners.  The  various  officers  of  the  vessels  also  are 
to  be  licensed.  The  act  only  applies  to  waters  not  subject  to  federal 
jurisdiction.  In  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.280)  municipalities  may  pro- 
vide for  such  inspection.  In  New  York  ('05  ch.74)  the  law  relating 
to  life  preservers  was  made  applicable  to  passenger  barges.  An- 
other act  ('05  ch.306)  provides  for  steel  stanchions  and  deck  beams 
for  excursion  steamers. 


FOOD  ADULTERATION' 

W.     D.     BICELOW     PH.D.,     BUREAU     OF     CHEHISTRV,     UNITED     STATES 
DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  year  1905  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  amount  of  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods.  In  almost  all 
states  in  which  food  inspection  is  maintained,  new  laws  were 
enacted  or  old  laws  amended.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  earlier 
laws  were  not  materially  changed,  and  in  some  instances  entire  laws  . 
seem  to  have  been  reenacted  in  slightly  different  form,  but  with  so 
little  change  as  to  make  no  apparent  difference  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  law. 

New  laws  were  enacted  during  the  year  in  Kansas,  Maine  and 
Missouri.  The  law  in  Kansas  merely  authorizes  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  cause  samples  to  be  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the 
State  University  and  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  to  publish 
the  results  of  such  analyses.  The  Missouri  law  refers  to  dairy 
products  only.  The  law  enacted  in  Maine  was  broad  in  its  pro- 
visions and  similar  to  the  majority  of  those  enforced  in  other  states. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  legislation  enacted  during  the  year  gave 
increased  facilities  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws.  In  Indiana 
a  hygienic  laboratory  was  established  and  officers  appointed  for 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The  duties  of  officers  were  increased 
and  salaries  advanced  in  several  states.  In  Tennessee  the  clause 
requiring  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  enforce  the  law  without 
special  appropriation  was  stricken  out,  although  no  provision  was 
jnade  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

There  is  an  apparent  tendency  in  the  direction  of  .increasing  the 
stringency  of  the  enforcement  of  food  laws.  Fines  have  been 
increased  in  a  number  of  instances.  In  other  cases,  the  wording 
of  the  law  has  been  so  modified  as  to  raise  the  standards  previously 
provided  for  various  articles  of  foods,  and  thiis  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  numerous  forms  of  fraud  that  have  frequently  been  prac- 
tised. This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  dairy  products. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  relating  to  dairy  products  have  been  increased  in  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Utah  and  Washington. 

It  is  apparent  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  year,  and  in  the  rulings 
that  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  food  laws,  that  greater 
attention  is  now  being  given  than  ever  beiore  to  the  (^^e^XxOTv  tA 
cbemica! preservatives  and  coloring  matter  in  lood.    t\vfc  ma.y>tft."^ 
•S^  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  LegisUtton.  q«,&. 
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of  states  enforcing  pure  food  laws  now  either  forbid  the  tise  of  cer- 
tain specified  preservatives  or  require  their  declaration  on  the  label 
of  the  foods  with  which  they  are  employed.  As  in  previous  years, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  unwholesome 
foods. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  dairies  have  received  attention  in 
several  states,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  dairy  products  has  been  made  more  stringent. 

Laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat  have  been  enacted 
in  seven  states.  These  laws  include  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals, 
meat  that  has  been  treated  with  deleterious  drugs  or  preservatives, 
and  the  flesh  of  veal  that  has  not  attained  sufiicient  maturity. 
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AGRICULTURE  (GENERAL)' 


J.    I.    SCHULTE,    UNITED    STATES    OFFICE    OF    EXPBRIUBNT    STATIONS 

In  1905  laws  relating  to  state  boards  of  agriculture,  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics,  agricultural  associations  and  fairs,  were 
enacted  in  19  states  and  territories. 

State  deportments.  The  legislation  enacted  regarding  state 
boards  of  agriculture  related  mainly  to  appropriations,  salaries  and 
expense  allowances.  In  Colorado  ('05  ch.133)  an  amendment  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
receive  as  compensation  $4  for  each  day  of  service  in  addition  to 
being  reimbursed  for  traveling  expenses,  and  that  the  board  may 
allow  its  president  a  salary  of  $200  a  year.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Connecticut  ('05  ch.139) 
was  reduced  from  $3500  to  $2500.  An  amendment  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan  ('05  ch.93)  provides  that  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  an  edition  not  exceeding  8000 
copies,  include  among  information  relative  to  agriculture  in  general  ' 
the  bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
Farm,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  county  and 
district  agricultural  societies.  An  amendment  was  also  passed  by 
the  same  Legislature  ('05  ch.308)  prescribing  that  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  consist  of  seven  instead  of  six  members,  the  term  of 
otGce  be  six  years,  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the  President 

'See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  i8}6. 
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of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ex  officio  members.  This  amead- 
ment  further  provides  that  the  Governor  appoint  three  members 
each  six  years,  and  that  the  vacancies  be  so  filled  that  at  least  three 
members  of  the  board  are  practical  agriculturists. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  ('05  p. 73)  increased  the  salary 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  from  $1200  to  $1800 
a  year.  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.529)  authorized  its  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
not  to  exceed  $2150  a  year.  An  act  was  passed  in  Oklahoma  ('05 
ch.2  art.i)  fixing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
the  capital  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January. 

Agricultural  statistics.  The  purpose  of  laws  relating  to  agricul- 
tural statistics  was  to  place  the  collection  of  such  data  on  a  more 
thorough  and  more  nearly  accurate  basis.  In  California  ('05  ch.375) 
an  amendment  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Coimty 
Supervisors  to  supply  the  secretary  of  the  state  agricultural  societies 
with  statistics  showing  the  products  annually  grown,  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  county.  Michigan  ('05  ch.8i)  enacted  a  law 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  collect  such  agricultural 
statistics  as  he  deemed  necessary  and  useful  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state.  New  York  ('05  ch.243)  empowered  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  disseminate  such  statis- 
tical information  as,  in  his  judgment,  tends  to  promote  agricultural 
production  within  the  state ;  and  further  made  it  the  duty  of  super- 
visors of  the  different  towns  and  wards  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  upon  his  request,  information  relative  to 
agriculture  in  their  respective  towns  or  wards.  The  expense  of  the 
collection  is  made  a  town  charge.  The  Oklahoma  Legislature 
('05  ch.31  art. 2)  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  collection  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  coimty 
assessors. 

Associations  and  fairs.  The  legislation  relative  to  agricultural 
associations  and  agricultural  fairs  provided  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  these  institutions  and,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  many  states  the  laws  enacted  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  agricultural  fairs  largely  by  prohibiting  games  of 
chance,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  general  undesirable 
amusement  features.  The  Connecticut  law  as  amended  ('05  ch.79) 
prohibits  liquor  selling,  gambling  and  immoral  shows  at  fairs  of  any 
incorporated  agricultural  society.  It  is  further  enacted  ('05  ch.176) 
that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4500,  a  sum  equal  to  the  average 
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anntial  amount  paid  to  the  incorporated  agricultural  societies  of 
the  state  during  the  preceding  four  years,  be  distributed  among 
such  societies.  Each  society  .raising  and  paying  $ioo  in  premitmis 
on  exhibits  is  to  receive  $ioo  from  this  appropriation,  while  the 
balance  of  it  is  to  be  divided  among  the  societies  in  proportion  to  the 
amotmt  of  cash  premiums  exceeding  $ioo  paid  at  the  annual  fairs 
held  within  12  months  previous  to  such  distribution.  Any  society 
having  declared  or  paid  dividends*  during  the  previous  four  years 
can  receive  no  portion  of  this  appropriation.  An  act  ('05  ch.191) 
prohibiting  liquor  selling,  games  of  chance  and  improper  shows  at  or 
near  agricultural  fairs  was  also  passed,  and  no  society  ('05  ch.199) 
is  entitled  to  its  appropriation  if  this  act  has  been  wilfully  violated 
by  its  officers. 

Idaho  ('05  p.  350)  amended  its  laws  to  the  effect  that  county 
commissioners  may  appropriate  annually  when  agricultural  county 
fairs  are  held  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  for  the  use  of  the  cotmty  fair 
association  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  fair  other 
than  those  incurred  by  races  and  purses  for  the  same.  Indiana 
passed  an  act  ('05  ch.102)  empowering  all  chartered  agricultural 
societies  owning  50  acres  devoted  to  a  county  fair  to  issue  4  %  non- 
taxable bonds  mortgaged  to  75%  of  the  value  of  the  unimproved 
portion,  these  bonds  to  be  retired  from  funds  not  needed  for  im- 
provements. An  act  was  also  passed  ('05  ch.104)  authorizing  the 
counties  to  appropriate  for  agricultural  fairs  i  cent  on  each  $100 
valuation  of  taxable  property.  Nebraska  ('05  ch.2)  amended  its 
laws  so  that  cotmty  agricultural  societies  receiving  county  aid  have 
the  right,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  court,  to  exchange,  sell 
or  acquire  real  estate  for  fair  ground  purposes.  In  case  such 
societies  are  dissolved  or  neglect  to  discharge  their  duty  for  two 
years,  the  real  estate  acquired  reverts  to  the  cotmty.  An  amend- 
ment ('05  ch.i)  relative  to  cotmty  aid  to  the  county  agricultural 
society  provides  that  if  such  a  society,  duly  organized,  raises  and 
pays  into  its  treasury  $50,  counties  with  a  population  of  30,000  or 
more  shall  make  available  to  such  society  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
3  cents  on  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  counties  with  less  than  a  pKDpula- 
tion  of  30,000  this  allowance  remains  optional  with  the  cotmty 
board.  Any  agricultural  society  of  any  cotmty  paying  in  cash 
premiums  other  than  for  horse  racing  double  the  amotmt  of  this 
per  capita  assessment  is  also  entitled  to  the  appropriation,  and  if 
any  cotmty  agricultural  society  fails  for  two  years  or  more  to  hold 
an  anntial  fair  of  at  least  3  days*  duration,  then  any  duly  organized 
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agricultural  society  in  the  coimty,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  reference  to  fairs,  may  apply  for  and  be  allowed  the  amount 
above  designated,  if  the  appropriation  has  not  already  been  made. 

North  Carolina  ('05  ch.513)  increased  the  state  appropriation  to 
aid  coimty  fairs  from  $50  to  $100,  and  exempted  all  shows  licensed 
to  perform  at  county  fairs  from  taxation  during  fair  time.  In 
Oregon  the  Third  Eastern  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society 
C05  ch.ii)  and  the  Fourth  Eastern  Oregon  District  Agrictdtural 
Society  (05  ch.67)  were  established  and  organized  by  special  acts, 
and  the  reestablishment  and  reorganization  of  the  First  Eastern 
Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society  was  included  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Fourth  Eastern  Oregon  District  Agricultural  Society. 
These  societies  were  given  authority  to  hold  annual  agriculttual 
fairs  and  were  provided  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1500  each. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.446)  in  order  to  render  state  aid  to  all  agricul- 
tural fairs  definite  and  imiform,  passed  an  amendment  basing  all  aid 
on  the  cash  premiums  paid.  With  a  few  exceptions,  each  organized 
agricultural  society  is  to  receive  from  the  state  a  sum  equal  to 
40%  of  the  cash  premiums,  not  exceeding  $3000  nor  including  more 
than  $1000  of  premiums  for  trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed  paid  at  its 
annual  fair  during  the  preceding  year.  The  annual  amounts  thus 
appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  limited  to 
$10,000,  to  the  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair  or  the  Lacrosse 
Interstate  Fair  Association  to  $5000  each,  and  to  any  coiuity  agri- 
cultural society  or  other  association  or  board  mentioned  in  the  act 
to  $1700  each.  The  moneys  so  received  are  to  be  expended  for 
incidental  exfx^nses  and  for  premiums,  as  stipulated  by  the  law. 

Arizona  (05  ch.64)  passed  an  act  establishing  the  Arizona  Terri- 
torial Fair.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  three  members;  their  powers  and  duties  were 
outlined,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7500  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  permanent  and  stiitable  build- 
ings for  the  display  of  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  territory 
were  made.  The  meml^ers  of  the  Territorial  Fair  Commission  are 
allowed  $5  a  day  for  actual  service,  the  total  sum  not  to  exceed 
$250  a  year  each,  and  they  are  repaid  mileage  actually  expended  in 
traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  fair.  California  ('05  ch.595)  passed 
an  act  approi)riating  $60,000  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  purf^ose  of  equipping  the  fair  grounds  for  exposition  and  state 
fair  uses.     The  act  specifies  the  different  buildings  to  be  constructed 
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and  other  improvements  to  be  made,  and  also  prohibits  pools, 
betting  and  gambling  within  the  grounds  or  premises  tmder  the 
control  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society. 

An  amendment  enacted  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  ('05  ch.307) 
defines  what  should  constitute  a  membership  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  According  to  this  amendment,  the  State  Agricultiual 
Society  is  comprised  of  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  cotmty  and 
district  agricultural  societies,  one  delegate  from  each  county  in  the 
state  in  which  no  agricultural  society  or  street  fair  association 
exists,  honorary  members,  and  two  delegates  selected  by  the  presi- 
dents ex  officio  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State  Amber 
Cane  Society,  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  the  State  Forestry 
Association,  the  State  Poultry  Association,  the  State  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  and  the  Minnesota  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  or  any 
other  agrictdtural  association  within  the  state.  The  members  of 
the  governing  board  of  said  society  and  its  officers  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  members  of  said  society. 

In  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.46)  an  act  was  passed  establishing  and 
locating  a  state  fair  at  Grand  Forks  and  Fargo,  and  making  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  $5000  of  which  is  to  go  to  the  association 
for  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  grounds  at  the  two  places, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  half  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  for  buildings  and  the  other  half  for  premiums.  This 
annual  appropriation  is  to  be  paid  to  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair 
Association  for  Grand  Forks  in  odd  nimibered  years  and  the  North 
Dakota  State  Fair  Association  for  Fargo  in  even  numbered  years. 
South  Dakota  ('05  ch.8)  passed  an  act  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Brookings  to  make 
an  exhibit  annually  at  the  state  fair  and  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $50  for  this  purpose.  The  same  state  ('05  ch.12)  appro- 
priated $5000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  at  Mitchell  of  a 
building  providing  for  the  meetings,  exhibits  and  sales  of  Uve  stock, 
poultry,  cereal  grains,  and  forage  plants  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Dakota  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Breeders'  Association. 
Wyoming  ('05  ch.48)  enacted  a  law  creating  a  board  of  state  fair 
commissioners,  establishing  a  state  fair  and  regulating  its  manage- 
ment. The  Board  of  State  Fair  Commissioners  is  to  consist  of  five 
members,  receiving  no  salary,  but  being  allowed  their  actual 
expenses  while  on  duty.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fair  grounds,  the  erection  of  buildltv^^ 
thereon,  and  for  premiums  and  expenses  of  the  state  iaVt  iot  \}m 
yean  zgos  and  igo6. 
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The  appropriation  for  the  Connecticut  Dairymen's  Associatic 
('05  ch.119)  was  raised  from  $1000  to  $1500  a  year.  In  Minnesoi 
('05  ch.224)  an  act  was  passed  pro\"iding  for  the  printing  of  5CX 
coi>ies  of  the  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Sociei 
and  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  same. 


EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  INSPECTION 

W,    H.    BEAL,   OFFICE   OF   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS,   UNITED    STATES 
DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 

Ezperimeiit  stations.  A  number  of  states  passed  laws  during  1 905 
supplementing  the  federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  which  provide  for  additional  equipment  of  the 
stations  or  for  special  investigations  of  local  interest  and  importance. 

California  appropriated  S20.000  for  investigations  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  pear  blight  and  walnut  blight,  and  for 
experimental  and  research  work  in  viticulture  ('05  ch.i2a) ;  $10,000 
for  investigations  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  cereal  crops 
of  California  ('05  ch.136);  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for  the 
use  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
('05  ch.ijg);  $30,000  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
pathological  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases  and 
pests,  and  for  the  establishment  of  branch  experiment  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  canying  on  in  connection  with  the  experiment 
station  of  the  university  investigations  to  ascertain  the  best  methods 
of  horticultural  management,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  irrigation, 
methods  of  handling  fruits  for  the  market,  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  such  other  investigations  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  promote  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  branch  stations  are  established  ('05  ch.278). 

Indiana  appropriated  $5000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
1905,  and  $25,000  annually  thereafter,  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion in  connection  with  the  production  of  farm  products  and  stock 
raising,  including  particularly  beef  production,  dairy  investigations, 
and  crop  and  soil  improvement,  especially  tests  of  varieties  of  com 
and  their  adaptability  to  different  soils  and  sections  of  the  state, 
and  fertilizer  experiments  ('05  ch.79). 

Nevada  appropriated  $10,000  to  establish  an  experimental  farm 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  and  diffusing  information  in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  gardening  in  the  semitropical  part  of  the  state  ('05  ch.39). 

North  Dakota  appropriated  Sio.ooo  for  a  substation  at  Dickinson 
to  make  experiments  with  native  and  other  grasses  and  forage 
products,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products  of  the  soil,  with  a 
view  to  improving  and  increasing  the  supply  of  such  products  under 
range  conditions  ('05  ch.31). 

South  Dakota  appropriated  $16,000  for  additional  land  for  the 
experiment  station  farm  at  Brookings  ('05  ch.iS). 
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Utah  appropriated  $8000  for  the  establishment  of  a  substation 
in  central  Utah,  and  for  placing  this  substation,  as  well  as  that  of 
southern  Utah,  at  St  George,  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  experiment  station  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Logan  (05 
ch.i3«). 

Wisconsin  enacted  laws  giving  the  regents  of  the  university 
authority  to  undertake  experimental  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  ('05  ch.53),  and  appropriating  $1500  a  year  for  three  years 
for  experiments  in  breeding,  growing,  curing,  fermenting  and 
handling  tobacco  ('05  ch.384),  and  $2oop  a  year  for  three  years  for 
scientific  investigations  tending  to  advance  the  cranberr^'^  industry 
in  the  state  ('05  ch.438). 

The  legislation  of  the  year  with  relation  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations  shows  two  tendencies,  (i)  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
advisability  of  state  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  sub- 
stations, thus  relieving  federal  appropriations  of  this  burden,  and 
(2)  a  disposition  to  make  a  number  of  comparatively  small  appro- 
priations for  specific  and  local  investigations.  The  first  tendency 
is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  consistently  encouraged  by  the  federal 
government,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  second,  namely,  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  for  a  variety  of  special  investigations, 
is  not  as  conducive  to  efficiency  of  station  work  as  larger  lirnip 
appropriations  under  less  restriction.  Such  legislation  shows,  how- 
ever, the  growing  confidence  in  the  stations  and  the  increasing 
demands  upon  them  by  all  kinds  of  agricultural  interests. 

A  spt^cies  of  legislation  which  it  is  Ix^lieved  is  calculated  to  seri- 
ously interfen^  with  the  efficiency  of  the  experiment  stations  as  well 
as  the  ai^rioultural  collotjes  with  which  thcv  are  associated,  namelv. 
that  dosii:iu\l  to  put  all  the  educational  institutions  of  a  state  under 
one  K\ird  of  contrv^l.  with  full  [x>wer  of  super\*i5ion  and  direction, 
was  TTH^TX'  or  'ess  in  ovivloiuv  dunnj:  1005.  Legislation  of  this  kind 
was  rcpcaVv'.  \i\  Mini^osota  durir.i:  the  voar  after  a  demonstration 
o!  Its  '.'-'vravtivabilitv  A  sir.nlar  law  V.as  Ivtn  ir:  force  for  some 
xizv.c  :v.  Sv^v.::*.  Pakota  .\r.  at:o:v.:  t  to  cnaot  such  legislation  in 
owa  tv^r: ;:::.-.: o.v   ta'.A\;. 

Commercial  fertilizers,     little  was  vlv^r.-v  :r.  the  way  ox  fertilizer 
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North  Carolina,  to  facilitate  prosecution  of  violators  of  its  fertil- 
izer law,  amended  it  {'05  ch.524)  so  as  to  make  the  certificate  of  the 
State  Chemist  competent  evidence  in  court  without  his  presence  as 
a  witness.  This  state  also  amended  its  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
cotton-seed  meal  in  a  number  of  particulars  {'05  ch.207),  especially 
as  regards  the  branding  of  meals  containing  8%  of  ammonia  as 
high  grade,  and  the  simplification  of  the  provisions  for  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  the  law. 

The  only  new  legislation  relating  to  fertilizers  in  1905  was  the 
Oklahoma  law  ('05  ch,37  art.i)  and  the  passage  of  an  act  in  Porto 
Rico.  The  Oklahoma  law  provides  for  inspection  of  both  fertilizers 
and  feeding  stuffs.  The  sections  relating  to  fertihzers  contain  the 
usual  provisions  for  labeling,  registering  and  analysis  by  the  official 
methods.  An  annual  license  fee  of  $20  is  required  for  each  brand. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  chemical  department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  making  the  necessary  analyses 
for  a  fee  of  $2  for  each  determination  required.  Violators  of  the 
law.are  punishable  by  frne  and  are  liable  for  damages  to  defrauded 
purchasers.  The  passage  of  this  law  brings  the  total  number  of 
states  which  have  provided  for  fertilizer  inspection  up  to  32,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  states  cast  of  the  Mississippi  and  California,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Washington 
west  of  that  river,  as  well  as  Porto  Rico. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  Somewhat  more  activity  was  shown 
during  1905  in  feeding  stuff  legislation  than  in  fertilizer  legislation. 
Five  states  and  territories,  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of  feeding 
stuffs,  making  the  total  number  now  having  such  laws  19,  namely, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  IlHnois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  TeXas, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Several  of  the  states  also  made  more  or 
less  important  amendments  to  existing  laws.  The  influence  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  standing  committee  on  uniform  fertilizer 
and  feeding  stuff  legislation  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  is  clearly  seen  in  the  laws 
enacted  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  clearer  definition  of  the 
materialssubject  to  and  exempt  from  inspection,  simpler  and  clearer 
statements  on  the  labels  which  are  required  to  be  attached  to 
packages  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  requirement  that  the  methods  of 
analysis  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official  A^TYCMVtiit^ 
Chemists  shaJJ  be  used. 
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The  main  features  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
referred. to  are:  (i)  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
inspection;  (2)  the  exemption  from  inspection  of  hays  and  straws 
and  whole  unmixed  seeds,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Indian 
com,  buckwheat,  broom  com,  peas,  and  the  unmixed  meals  of  the 
entire  grains  of  such  seeds  and  the  inclusion  under  the  term  **  con- 
centrated feeding  stuffs,"  subject  to  inspection,  of  linseed  meals, 
cotton-seed  meals,  cotton-seed  feeds,  pea  meals,  cocoanut  meals, 
gluten  meals,  gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds, 
dried  brewers*  grains,  dried  distillers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  hominy 
feeds,  cerealine  feeds,  germ  feeds,  rice  meals,  oat  feeds,  com  and 
oat  chops,  com  and  oat  feeds,  com  bran,  groimd  beef  or  fish  scraps, 
condimental  foods,  poultr\'  foods,  stock  foods,  patented  proprietary 
or  tradeinarked  stock  and  poultry  foods,  and  all  other  materials  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  where  practicable  the  by-products  from  the 
milling  of  wheat,  rj-e  and  buckwheat  should  be  included  under  the 
requirements  of  the  laws;  (3)  a  statement  on  each  package  (and  also 
to  be  filed  with  the  official  inspector)  of  net  weight  per  package,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  importer,  the  name, 
brand  or  trademark  under  which  the  article  is  sold,  and  the  guar- 
anteed analysis  showing  the  percentage  of  crude  protein  and  of 
crude  fat  and  a  maximum  of  fiber  which  shall  not  be  exceeded; 
U)  determinations  of  crude  fiber,  crude  protein  and  crude  fat  by 
the  orticial  methods  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists;  (5)  fines  only  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Of  the  laws  enacted  during  1905,  that  of  Florida  ('05  ch.8i)  is 
rather  detailed  and  complicated  in  its  provisions.  The  materials 
subject  to  inspection  are  substantially  those  recommended  by  the 
committeo  and  noted  above,  the  list  var\4ng  only  in  minor  details. 
The  Siuno  is  tn:e  of  the  label  which  is  to  be  used  on  packages,  except 
that  the  jraa  rant  cod  analysis  must  show  percentages  of  fat,  protein, 
starch  and  sii^ar  "with  a  statement  of  the  commercial  value  of  each 
injired:ont.  wV.ioh  valuation  shall  be  imiform  and  not  above  the  real 
value  ot  sv.oh  i::5;:vd:ent/'  A  tonnage  tax  of  25  cents  is  imposed. 
The  ir.s^Ho::o:i  is  -intrasted  to  the  State  Chemist  and  his  assistants 
U!idcr  :ho  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Acrioul:\:::x^  v  f  the  State,  with  whom  all  feeding  stuffs  offered  for 
sa>  r.u:st  V-o  n.  v::>:crcvi  a::d  who  issues  certificates  of  analysis  and 
ta^s  tVr  !alx>.:.c  packa^s.  Violations  of  the  law  aie  pqnialMhte 
by  r.r.cs.  av.^:  a  .utraudod  purchasaer  nwy 
s^'.Ui      The  air.vi^v.r.:  '.\hich  mav  be  used  to 
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is  limited  to  $2900  a  year,  all  funds  derived  from  the  tax  over  and 
above  this  amount  going  into  the  state  treasury.  The  law  also 
contains  provisions  by  which  individual  purchasers  may  have 
samples  analysed,  and  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  with  the  State  Chemist's  analysis  another  analysis 
may  be  made  by  any  chemist  upon  whom  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  Chemist  and  the  manufactiuer  shall  agree. 

The  briefer  Illinois  law  ('05  ch.jgj)  contains  the  usual  provisions 
regarding  labeling  materials  subject  to  inspection  and  penalties  for 
adulteration  and  violations  of  the  law.  It  requires  a  license  fee  of 
$25  for  each  brand  and  a  guaranty  of  percentages  of  protein,  crude 
fiber  and  crude  fat  as  determined  by  the  official  methods,  and 
intrusts  the  inspection  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner.  The 
license  fees  are  constituted  a  fund  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
Some  of  the  materials  included  in  the  list  of  products  subject  to 
inspection  which  require  special  mention  are  peanut,  meat  and  bone, 
and  clover  and  alfalfa  meals. 

The  Michigan  faw  ('05  ch.12  §18),  which  is  a  section  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  and  defining  its 
duties,  makes  the  ueual  provisions  for  labeling,  registration  and 
analysis  by  the  official  methods,  including  determinations  of  crude 
protein,  crude  fiber,  nitrogen-free  extract  and  ether  extract.  The 
materials  subject  to  inspection  are  substantially  those  recommended 
by  the  committee  on  uniform  legislation,  except  that  the  list 
includes  clover  meals  and  slaughterhouse  waste  products  in  general. 

The  Missouri  Legislature  ('05  p. 171)  amended  the  state  law  relat- 
ing to  the  inspection  and  weighing  of  hay  for  storage  or  sale. 

The  North  Carolina  law  ('05  ch.32s)  was  amended  ('0$  ch.332)  to 
define  more  specifically  the  materials  subject  to  and  exempt  from 
inspection  and  the  weight  of  standard  packages,  to  include  condi- 
mental  feeds,  to  provide  for  registration  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  provide  further  penalties,  especially  imprison' 
ment,  for  violations  of  the  act. 

The  Oklahoma  law  ('05  ch.37  art.i)  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the 
more  recent  laws  in  other  states,  and  like  them  embodies  the  main 
features  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  uniform 
legislation.  An  annual  hcense  fee  of  Sao  for  each  brand  is  required 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
I  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  State  Agricultuial  Experi- 
Uktion  making  the   necessary  analyses,   by  the   official 
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State  samples  must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  with  guaranty  of  weight  of  package,  percentage  of 
formaldehyde,  etc.,  and  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments must  be  secured  from  the  director  and  chemist  of  the  station. 
Formaldehyde  preparations  must  contain  40%  by  weight  of  formal- 
dehyde and  those  containing  less  than  38%  are  deemed  adulterated. 
The  law  to  prevent  adulteration  of  paris  green  is  one  of  several  simi- 
lar laws  enacted  by  different  states  forthis  purpose.  It  provides  for 
registration  with  the  director  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station ;  a  guaranty  of  50%  of  arsenious  oxid,  not 
more  than  4%  of  which  shall  be  uncombined;  and  certification  by 
the  director  and  chemist  of  the  station.  No  tax  or  fee  is  required 
in  either  law. 


FARMERS  INSTITUTES* 

JOHN     HAMILTON,    FARMERS    INSTITUTE    SPECIALIST,    UNITED    STATES 

OFFICE   OF   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

Changes  occurred  in  farmers  institute  legislation  in  13  states.  Of 
these  the  Legislatures  of  Florida,  Texas  and  Washington  failed  to 
renew  appropriations  for  their  maintenance.  The  work,  however, 
will  not  be  discontinued  as  money  for  their  support  will  be  provided 
by  the  Boards  of  Regents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
leges in  these  states  under  whose  direction  the  institutes  have  been 
conducted. 

In  California  the  new  act  ('05  ch.251)  continues  the  appropriation 
of  $12,000  to  the  university  for  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
I,  1905.  The  Legislatures  of  Colorado  and  Oregon  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  institute  work.  In  Colorado  the  act  requires  the 
holding  annually  of  an  institute  in  each  county  and  appropriates 
$4000  for  their  support  ( '05  ch.30).  Oregon  appropriates  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  $2500  a  year 
for  holding  agricultural  institutes,  giving  the  board  power  to  fix 
the  dates  and  places  and  to  employ  persons  to  oversee  and  conduct 
the  work  ('05  ch.34). 

The  most  advanced  and  comprehensive  legislation,  however,  were 
the  two  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.109, 
1 10).  The  first  is  an  act  directing  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  farmers  institutes  in  counties  where  they  shall  be 
held,  and  provides  that  not  exceeding  $200  a  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  county  commissioners  to  the  farmers  institute  organization  with 
a  board  of  i\ve  trustees,  which  shall  hold  annually  at  least  one 
fanners  institute.  The  other  relates  to  the  organization  and  sup- 
j>ort  of  a  state  farmers  institute  board,  composed  of  the  president 
and  two  members  of  tlu'  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  board  has  authc^rity  to  hold  farmers  institutes  at  such 
times  and  in  such  places  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  employ  such 
instructors  as  may  be  needed  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
various  agricultural  subjects  Ixjfore  the  institutes.  For  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  work  $5000  annually  is  appropriated. 

The  tendency  towards  securing  greater  permanency  in  the  insti- 
tutes and  for  increasing  local  interest  is  exemplified  in  the  action  of 
the  I-egislature  of  Nebraska  in  providing  for  the  creation  and  sup- 
port of  county  institute  organizations  ('05  ch.3).  A  sum  not  to 
exceed  $100  in  any  one  year  is  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the 
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cc-uiity  conimissionrrs  to  Le  pair]  to  .'iny  fanners  institute  organiza- 
tion having  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  an  executive 
board  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members  and  a  signed  mem- 
bership of  not  less  than  50  actual  farmers.  The  act  also  provides 
that  no  institute  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  this  assistance  unless 
conducted  under  the  authority  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

In  North  Dakota  ('05  ch. 23)  the  appropriation  for  institutes  was 
increased  from  $4000  to  $6000  a  year,  and  the  number  of  institutes 
required  to  be  held  annually  from  40  to  50.  Indiana  increased  her 
appropriation  to  farmers  institutes  from  $5000  to  $10,000  annually, 
and  Illinois  recast  her  institute  law  by  omitting  the  appropriation 
for  circulating  libraries,  this  work  having  been  provided  for  by 
transfer  to  another  department  of  the  state  government. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Farmers'  Institute  Division,  revised  Bulletin  no.  135  of  the  Offic?  of 
Experiment  Stations  entitled,  Legislation  relating  to  Farmers* 
Institutes  in  the  United  States,  bringing  the  corrections  and  addi- 
tions down  to  September  1905. 


HORTICULTURAL  DISEASES  AND  PESTS* 

B.     P.     FELT     D.SC,     NEW     YORK     STATE     ENTOMOLOGIST 

Two  states,  Utah  ('05  ch.98)  and  Wyoming  ('05  ch.so),  have 
each  created  a  state  board  of  horticulture  charged  with  safeguard- 
ing their  general  horticultural  interests,  giving  particular  attention 
to  nursery  and  orchard  inspection.  The  former  performs  this 
work  through  county  inspectors,  the  latter  by  means  of  inspectors 
from  each  district,  who  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  their 
practical  experience  in  horticulture  and  may  also  be  members  of  the 
board.  California  ('05  ch.293)  has  amended  her  horticultural 
law  to  include  noxious  weeds,  specially  the  Russian  thistle  or  salt- 
wort. Vermont  ('04  ch.15)  provides  for  an  anntial  appropriation 
of  $500  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Several  states  pre- 
viously without  adequate  nursery  inspection  laws  have  passed 
general  acts  controlling  the  growth,  sale  and  distribution  of  nursery 
stock.  Maine  (*o5ch.29)  in  addition  to  the  usual  requirements 
specifically  mentions  in  its  law  the  gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths. 
Michigan  ('05  ch.91)  has  amended  and  strengthened  the  general 
horticultural  law  relating  to  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  and 
control  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  affecting  fruit  tree 
interests.  An  amendment  makes  obligatory  the  appointment  of 
township,  village  or  city  inspectors  upon  the  discovery  of  infestation 
by  the  specified  insects  or  fungous  diseases.  These  inspectors  are 
practically  local  agents  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Orchards  and 
Nurseries  and  under  his  general  super\'^ision  exercise  nearly  the 
same  powers.  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.5)  requires  nurserymen  and 
dealers  to  obtain  permits  to  do  business  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  compels  agents  representing  a  firm  to  hold  a  certificate 
stating  that  they  are  duly  authorized  to  represent  such  nursery, 
and  guaranteeing  any  written  contract  entered  into  by  them.  Wil- 
ful misrepresentation  of  nursery  stock  is  declared  unlawful.  Ten- 
nessee ('05  ch.466)  in  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  requires 
nurserymen  to  register  and  declares  that  uncertified  stock  coming 
into  the  state  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation.  The  State  Board  of 
Entomology,  composed  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Entomologist  and  the  Plant  Pathologist,  are  authorized  to 
promulgate  suitable  rules  and  regulations.  The  general  nursery 
laws  enacted  by  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch. 60),  South  Dakota  C05  ch.131) 
and  Texas  ('05  ch.121)  follow  closely  the  requirements  of  nursery 
laws  now  in  force  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
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Flori'la  (^'05  cli.iSo)  !:as  fassc  1  cin  :irt  jin'\':ding  for  the  {M-otc  iti(.>n 
of  citrus  fruit  interests  in  Orange  eounty  from  white  lly  and  San 
Jose  scale  in  particular,  through  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners,  on  petition  of  25  freeholders  of  citrus  grove 
property  in  that  county.  The  quaUfications  of  the  horticultural 
commissioners  are  prescribed  and  they  are  given  large  discretionary 
powers  in  abating  these  pests,  the  expense  of  the  work  to  be  a  lien 
on  the  property  treated. 

Gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.381)  declares 
gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths  in  all  stages  public  nuisances.  The 
law  compels  the  destruction  of  these  insects  by  cky  and  town 
officials  under  the  direction  of  a  state  superintendent,  and  makes 
provision  for  the  partial  reimbursement  of  the  cities  atid  towns. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  a  city  or  town  to  comply  with  the  directions 
of  tlie  Superintendent  renders  the  community  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $100  a  day,  the  fine  to  be  collected  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  i6r  Suffolk  county.  Cities  and  towns 
are  not  required  to  expend  more  than  2V  of  1%  of  the  assessed 
valuation,  except  where  the  assessed  valuation  is  greater  than 
$6,000,000.  The  Superintendent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  is  given 
discretion  to  order  further  expenditures  provided  that  they  shall 
not  exceed  in  any  one  year  1^  of  1%  of  such  valuation.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  total  reimbursement  by  the  commonwealth,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  for  any  excess  over  jV  of  i%» 
except  in  towns  where  the  assessed  valuation  is  over  $6,000,000, 
when  the  amount  refunded  may  not  exceed  80%  of  the  excess. 
Richer  cities  and  towns  expending  an  excess  of  $5000  are  entitled, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  to  a  reimbursement  of  50% 
of  such  excess.  Local  authorities  may  serve  notice  on  property 
owners,  requiring  the  insects  to  be  destroyed  within  a  certain  time 
provided  the  cost  of  such  work  shall  not  exceed  \oi  1%  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property.  Should  this  be  impossible,  the  order 
may  be  restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  property.  City  or  town 
officials,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Superintendent,  are  authorized 
upon  failure  of  landowners  to  comply  with  orders,  to  enter  upon 
the  premises,  perform  the  work  and  assess  the  expense  upon  the 
infested  property  provided  such  expense  does  not  exceed  ^  of  1% 
of  the  valuation.  The  value  of  special  benefits  resulting  from 
exterminative  work  against  these  insects  may  be  assessed  upon 
the  property  benefited  provided  it  does  not  exceed  ^  of  1%  of  the 
total  valuation.  Provision  is  made  for  review  of  all  acts  b^  Wwi 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  land  \\es  atiA.  lot  \X\"e. 
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abatement  of  assessments  if  the  same  can  not  be  met  on  accoimt  of 
age,  infirmity,  poverty  or  other  caiise.  The  bill  appropriates 
$300,000  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  states  of  New  Hampshire 
('05  ch.  18)  and  Maine  ('05  ch.96)  authorize  cities  and  towns  to 
raise  money  to  exterminate  or  control  gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths 
and  other  insect  pests. 

Beneficial  insects.  Massachusetts  C05  ch.381  §9)  in  connection 
with  the  work  for  suppressing  the  gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths, 
authorized  an  annual  expenditure  of  $10,000  in  three  successive 
years  for  experimenting  with  parasites  or  natural  enemies  of  these 
moths.  This  work  has  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology',  which  also  has  at  its  disposal 
a  certain  amount  for  investigations  of  this  character. 

California  ('05  ch.200)  encouraged  by  earlier  successful  work  with 
parasitic  insects  has,  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Pardee, 
appropriated  $12,000  to  be  used  by  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion in  searching  out  beneficial  insects.  The  special  object  of  this 
investigation  is  to  find  an  effective  parasite  of  the  codling  moth. 
The  Governor  further  urges  cooperation  between  California  and 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  means  of  combatting  the 
Morelos  orange  maggot  in  Mexico  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its 
introduction  into  California  citms  orchards. 

The  control  of  injurious  insects  by  searching  out,  importing  and 
distributing  natural  parasites  is  the  most  logical,  if  not  always  the 
most  effective  method  of  checking  these  depredators.  Investiga- 
tions of  this  character  must  necosSv\r::y  be  more  or  less  speculative 
in  nature,  since  it  is  impossibl-.^  t?  In?  .ertain  of  obtaining  efficient 
parasites.  This  work  can  l>e  con iu::ei  only  by  those  possessing 
peculiar  qualifications  bcnh  njitur.-.l  Ciiii  acquired,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  essential  that  such  studies  should  be  con- 
tinued over  a  series  oi  years.  The  bnl'.iant  results  following  the 
imp>ortation  of  a  natural  encr.iy  v^:  ihe  cottony  cushion  scale  which, 
in  the  early  8o*s.  thn.\ito!u  \  :hc  .:o>:nic:ior.  of  the  California 
citrus  tm::  industry.  a!id  t!v.^  :r.ac:v.:-.  or.:  iovclovrnont  of  the  fig 
industrv  !:\ivio  iw^iMc  In  tV..^  ••:::  ■T't.iV.  ::  :-.  :r..'rv  n.wnt  vears  of 
the  peculiar,  minute  rig  inscv  t .  i;-.'.  v  >.  niv  i.ic-  . :  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  viinction.  Ma".v  intr.viucc.i  <rcci;.<  have  already 
become  well  cstaMish.cc.  iv.  this  coMV/.r;.  ..:i  i  :i.'-  .^  :^^w  must  be 
rankcvi  anions  our  n.iost  m. iv.ncns  i\s:-  T...  •  r.^ASS  of  introduc- 
tion  i.^  still  in  i^!\^i;!vss  an^i  :his  c  v:  '  '  /n  <ncs:>ts  :hj  advisability 
of  :x*^-nacd  aUvi  c\  '.upivlicns-.x  c  stv.vh..\<  .^:  :'*:  'w-.r.:<-.:..s  and  other 
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Ginseng.  Growers  of  this  root  have  been  protected  in  several 
states,  Michigan  ('05  ch.74)  and  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.aii)  by 
special  enactments  imposing  heavy  penalties,  and  Wisconsin  ('05 
ch.t94)  prohibiting  the  digging  of  ginseng,  except  by  the  owner, 
between  January  1  and  August  1 ,  and  imposing  a  penalty  of  $5  to 
Sao  for  violation  thereof. 

R^3am^.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  making  the 
horticultural  requirements,  specially  those  relating  to  the  inspection 
and  shipment  of  nursery  stock,  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and 
several  states  previously  unprotected  by  such  enactments  have 
passed  laws  of  this  character.  The  recent  legislation  in  the  Eastern, 
and  Middle  States  conforms  largely  with  the  New  York  standard, 
while  a  few  of  the  Eastern  States  tend  to  adopt  the  type  which  has 
found  favor  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  extensive  depredations  and  great  spread  of  both  gipsy  and 
brown  tail  moths  in  the  New  England  States  have  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  Massachusetts  pro\iding  for  suppressive 
work  through  cooperation  of  state  and  local  authorities,  while 
several  other  states  have  legalized  appropriations  by  cities  and 
towns  for  the  suppression  of  these  and  other  insect  pests.  These 
conditions  have  also  resulted  in  considerable  appropriations  for  the 
investigation  of  the  insect  enemies  of  these  pests,  while  California, 
with  her  previous  experience  with  parasitic  and  beneficial  forms, 
has  made  a  special  appropriation,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing efficient  parasites  of  the  codling  moth.  The  increasing  depreda- 
tions of  imported  insects  and  the  possibility  of  finding  efficient 
natural  checks  in  their  native  haimts,  makes  advisable  large  annual 
appropriations  for  investigations  of  this  character.  Obviously, 
these  studies  should  be  on  a  broad  basis  and  continued  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  control  of  this  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  parties 
familiar  with  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects  and  their  economic 
relations  throughout  the  world. 
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Domestic  animals 

As  in  previous  years  legislative  attention  has  been  given  chiefly 
to  the  encouragement  of  live  stock  industry,  impotmding,  fences, 
estrays,  damages,  ownership,  sale,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to 
live  stock  by  dogs,  etc.  In  Arizona  ('05  ch.51)  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  consists  of  three  men  actually  engaged  in,  or  having 
had  experience  in,  the  live  stock  industry.  This  board,  through  its 
agents  or  inspectors,  exercises  general  supervision  of  the  health  of 
animals  in  the  state,  takes  charge  of  animals  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  serious  infectious  diseases,  regulates  the  transportation  of  animals 
by  railroads  with  particular  reference  to  the  possible  spread  of 
disease  in  this  manner,  and  also  has  general  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion and  inspection  of  brands.  The  importance  of  grazing  in  forest 
reserves  has  been  generally  recognized  for  many  years  and  in  Cali- 
fornia ('05  p.  1074)  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  secure 
evidence  regarding  the  raising  of  cattle  in  the  forest  reserves  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  concessions  along  this  line. 

Running  at  large.  In  Arizona  ('05  ch.52)  a  legal  fence  was  defined 
ns  bfing  50  inches  high  and  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  barbed 
win^s  tinnly  attached  to  |K)sts  not  moro  than  20  feet  apart.  It  is 
also  pn>vidiHl  that  uptm  the  requests  of  a  majority  of  taxpayers 
in  anv  district  whon^  v^raziui^  is  the  chief  industrv'  aad  where  fence 
laws  would  be  pR\jiidieial  to  their  i:ueR\sts.  the  fence  requirements 
mav  he  omitted  Similar  pn>visions  wea^  made  in  Delaware.  In 
(ttHMyja.  |Mo\isions  wen^  made  t\>r  special  elections  to  determine 
whether  tvv  k  l.iws  shall  K^  put  in  force  in  different  districts  of  the 
st,ite  A  s'.'.'v.:.  ;  eiuuf.r.ent  was  made  in  Missouri  in  reference  to 
voinUi^s  wlr.v!^.  l\Mviev  .iU^n^:  r.avicable  rivers.  In  Oregon  ('05 
eh  '.^i"^  .\  ;\v;.,!  .ut  w,.s  p.issd  tor  Shennan  county  making  it 
\ir.:.;\\  t;;!  :.^  ..'.'.vw  viv^tr.estie  ani!V..»i>  to  nm  at  large  within  this  area. 
iV  V  .;>v^^•.^;':\  ..  ,  s:,,t:\o  ,it lee.t -.v^t;  :s  i^iver.  to  the  comfort  of  animals 
^'•"  ''-'  •«■  ■  -  ■"••'••^  ••■  V  t.\h  ,es  v'-.  ;c^  -.:  :s  required  that  horses, 
^  '•-  •  "  -:  ^^-'  'v  >/:;vvi:  :;\\  .i:v::\,;-:.iincd  on  the  public 
^  ••  ^  '  '  ^  -^  -  *•■•  '^  r'\^v-..\v:  \\\.\:  h.r^s  and  cattle  shall 
'^^"  •■•  \--.  Nv.;;\  v.t  :^  \]:^  .\..-:  .-  ,::  :o.^<:   5  poimds  a  head. 


^^  •  ^  ^    >  • /.r/.v  due  to  the  fact 
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that  when  not  provided  with  salt  animals  search  for  altcali  as  a  sub- 
stitute and  are  sometimes  injured  by  consuming  large  quantities  of 
alkali  and  earth.  In  Washington  also  ('05  ch.gi)  an  act  has  been 
passed  prohibiting  live  stock  from  running  at  lai^e  except  in  such 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  eastern  half,  where  the  grazing 
interests  are  supreme  and  where  the  establishment  of  fences  for  all 
animals  would  work  hardship  upon  their  owners. 

Estrays.  It  has  been  found  necessary  not  only  to  protect  prop- 
erty owners  against  animals  which  may  graze  upon  the  premises  when 
not  under  the  control  of  their  owners,  but  also  from  a  deliberate 
grazing  of  sheep  under  the  management  of  herders.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  it  is  often  necessary  to  drive  them  long  distances 
across  country,  but  in  order  to  avoid  violating  the  trespass  law  of 
Arizona  ('05  ch.62)  it  is  necessary  that  sheep  and  goats  be  made  to 
travel  at  least  3  miles  a  day  in  the  direction  of  their  destination. 
The  protection  of  property  owners  against  the  trailing  of  sheep  and 
against  other  stray  animals  has  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
Legislatures  in  California,  Florida,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  Florida  ('05  ch.46)  the 
owners  of  stray  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  enter  another  man's  pasture 
into  which  the  animals  may  have  wandered  without  at  first  securing 
the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  pasture.  While  in  order  to  abate 
the  nuisance  of  stray  animals  it  is  necessary  to  give  citizens  the  right 
to  impound  them,  it  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  provide  against 
the  possible  misuse  of  this  authority,  and  to  this  end  it  is  required 
that  immediate  notice  be  published  of  the  taking  up  of  the  stray 
animals.  In  the  -vvestcni  range  states  where  brands  are  used  it  is  re- 
quired (Or.  'osch.176)  that  the  notice  of  the  taking  up  of  anestray 
shall  contain  a  description  of  the  brand,  and  since  brands  arc  re- 
corded, this  notice  may  be  at  once  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  animal. 
In  Washington  ('03  ch.zj)  it  is  provided  that  any  person  may  regis- 
ter an  estray  in  any  month  of  the  year  but  that  no  charges  may  be 
allowed  the  finder  for  taking  or  keeping  such  animals  except  between 
the  months  of  October  and  May. 

Impoimdlng.  Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the 
management  of  pounds  and  it  has  been  found  necessarj'  to  further 
define  the  duties  of  pound  masters  in  Illinois.  Missouri  and  New 
Mexico.  In  Illinois,  the  commissioners  are  required  to  establish 
a  pound  near  the  center  of  each  township  or  voting  district.  In 
Missouri,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  constable  of  the  township  upon 
notification  of  the  presence  of  stray  animals  to  restrain  them  in  the 
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pound  and  exact  proper  fees  for  this  service.  In  New  I\{exico, 
animals  found  damaging  cultivated  fields  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  who  holds  such  animals  until  the 
damages  are  satisfied. 

Ownership,  sale  and  miscellaneous  matters.  In  order  to  improve 
the  condition  of  live  stock  one  of  the  most  important  matters  con- 
sists in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  quahty  of  the  breeding  stock. 
The  existence  of  scrub  or  low-grade  male  animals  on  the  open  range 
or  without  restraint,  is  therefore  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of 
live  stock  raisers.  In  California  (05  ch.518)  a  penalty  has  been 
provided  against  giving  liberty  to  male  animals  imder  these  condi- 
tions. The  further  protection  of  the  slock  interests  in  the  Western 
States  has  been  provided  for  by  requiring  the  registration  of  brands 
of  animals  before  shipment  from  the  state.  In  Wisconsin  (05 
ch.i  16)  an  important  law  was  passed  regulating  the  public  ser\'icc  of 
stallions.  It  is  required  that  all  o^raers  of  stallions  intended  for 
ser\'ice  in  Wisconsin  shall  furnish  the  name,  description  and  pedigree 
of  each  stallion  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  license  certificate  is  issued  by  the  university,  and 
this  is  the  only  certificate  which  it  i<  permissible  for  the  owner  of 
stallions  to  exhibit.  Tlie  pedigree  oi  each  stallion  submitted  for 
serxnce  is  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  University  and 
passed  upon  by  them.  The  purjx><c  of  the  law  is  to  secure  only  the 
highest  grade  of  stallions  lor  sorvicx-  in  the  state  and  in  that  way  to 
improve  the  quahty  of  horses  raise vi  by  farmers. 

On  the  public  ranges  the  or.ly  iv:,::nvv  cf  ownership  of  animals 
cv^nsists  in  the  use  of  a  brand.  It  ::a<.  therefore,  been  found  neces- 
sary to  require  that  cavh  stock  tirjv  ^r  u>t  ;r.o  and  only  one  brand 
for  cattle  a:td  also  tor  hor=<s,  ntu.es.  sheep  or  other  animals  which 
he  :r.ay  ra:>c  This  brand  ntust  :  v  y  r:perly  recorded  and  can  not  be 
chanct d  ^Xvxr'.  bv  the  ivm::>;s:."n  cf  state  authorities.  In  order  to 
pn.\>.n:  :ho  suahnc  and  illtjial  sale  cf  stock,  it  has  been  fotmd 
ncvX  sSviT".  \\\  1  :..ho  ,05  p  ;r:  :.^  require  the  inspection  of  Uve  stock 
Ivt.^rt  .:  :>  rv".v.\;:d  front  th^  state  and  also  the  recording  of  the 
brands  :Vv.:.d  .:*.  annv.a'.s  yres^intid  fcr  shirtnent  out  of  the  state. 
Nv  A  \'v  \  .  c'c  vV.  C5  h.as  yr.M.:;:  d  that  any  animals  found  in  the 
:; :  .'.  :--.  .  -: ..:.';:  an  \LvrL  .vrd;:  d  ':  n.n  .t  ntay  h^  seized  and  held  until 
V "  ■  .  r> ■   ■     ^  •    - "-  V  d  .-. ; :  ^  r  ".^  * ". : :  1 .  ..  r:  iLular  ':  ran  d.  properly  recorded 


.    '.       N  >.  X    "v 


Stealing  And  dr.vin^  anisials,     ".-.  :'u  ^t;.tv;^  and  territories  where 

-  .  >    •■     --      :     .\  '.-"•:;■;  >h;   :t  has  hieen  found  desirable 

v^     >    ■  .     >  ....c   "::r  Anintals  for  meat  without 
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the  required  butcher's  license  should  be  required  to  preserve  the  skin 
of  beef  animals  subject  to  inspection  for  a  period  of  ao  days  or  more. 
The  brand  upon  the  skin  obviously  serves  as  a  recognition  mark  of 
ownership.  In  North  Dakota  {'05  ch.So)  a  special  tax  has  been 
placed  upon  live  stock  for  the  ereation  of  a  fund  to  be  expended  for 
the  protection  of  live  stock  owners  against  theft.  The  expense  of 
securing  evidence  against  thieves  under  range  conditions  is  consider- 
able and  since  such  depredations  affect  only  live  stock  raisers,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  place  the  expense  of  detection  and  prosecution 
upon  live  stock  owners.  In  this  way  the  owners  of  live  stock  them- 
selves become  more  actively  interested  in  the  protection  of  their 
animals.  In  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.s7)  county  beef  and  hide  inspec- 
tors have  been  provided  for,  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  hides  of 
animals  presented  for  slaughter  and  bearing  brands  recorded  in  the 
brand  books.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  shipment  of  horses  it  is  neces- 
sary for  brand  inspectors  to  examine  the  brands  before  the  animals 
are  allowed  to  be  transported  out  of  the  state. 

Pedigrees.  In  Maine  ('05  ch.  83)  it  is  required  that  the  assessors 
of  all  cities  and  towns  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  pure-blood 
cattle  which  are  maintained  for  breeding  purposes  and  that  a 
report  be  made  annually  to  the  cattle  commissioners.  All  owners 
of  pure-blood  cattle  are  required  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  State 
Cattle  Commissioners  of  the  number  of  pure-blood  cattle  which 
they  have,  their  pedigree  and  a  certificate  of  health,  or  a  tuberculin 
test,  In  this  way  it  is  believed  possible  for  the  state  to  control 
not  only  the  quality  of  breeding  animals  but  their  healthfulness. 
Similarly  in  Vermont  ('04  ch.iso)  it  is  required  that  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  each  stallion  intended  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  state 
shall  furnish  a  certificate,  under  oath,  describing  the  animal,  giving 
the  pedigree  and  a  statement  of  its  healthfulness.  In  Wisconsin 
('05  ch.68)  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Dfepartment  of  Agriculture  shall  be  considered  as  the  proper  person 
to  indicate  competent  associations  for  the  granting  of  certificates 
and  pedigrees  in  the  case  of  pure-blooded  stock.  Registration  of 
such  stock  and  their  pedigrees  must  be  kept  on  record  by  state 
authorities  and  no  other  certificate  of  registration  can  be  used  by 
the  owners  of  breeding  stock.  It  is  further  provided  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  horses  or  other  animals  as  pure- 
blooded  stock  unless  the  certificate  of  registration  has  been  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  state  law. 
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Injury  to  stock  and  dogs.  New  laws  or  amendments  relative  to 
rewards  for  killing  dogs  which  are  found  to  attack  sheep,  dog  taxes 
or  registration  of  dogs  were  passed  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 

Communicable  diseases  of  animals 

In  nearly  all  states  and  territories  a  recent  tendency  is  observed 
in  the  Legislatures  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  control  of 
animal  diseases.  To  this  end  numerous  laws  have  been  enacted 
bearing  naturally  in  all  cases  chiefly  upon  the  local  problems  and 
carrying  a  local  color  but  all  showing  a  pronounced  tendency 
toward  cooperation  as  a  necessar}'  means  of  eradicating  infectious 
animal  diseases.  One  of  the  important  means  recognized  by  the 
Legislatures  as  desirable  in  securing  such  results  consists  in  requiring 
the  immediate  notification  of  a  live  stock  board,  state  veterinarian, 
or  other  sanitary  officer  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  any  serious  infec- 
tious disease.  The  live  stock  board  and  sanitary  officers  are  also 
put  imder  obligation  to  take  immediate  measures  to  control  such 
outbreaks.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  checking 
animal  plagues,  since  the  attention  of  all  persons  concerned  is 
called  specifically  to  the  danger  of  allowing  such  diseases  to  exist 
without  any  attempt  to  eradicate  them.  By  means  of  such  legis- 
lation we  have  arrayed  in  cooperation  against  animal  diseases, 
state  veterinarians  and  other  sanitary  officers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  qualified  to  diagnose  such  diseases  and  apply  the  most  ap- 
proved line  of  treatment,  and  the  farmers  themselves,  who  are 
directly  concerned  and  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  prompt 
eradication  of  the  outbreak.  Thus  in- Arizona  ('05  ch.51)  the  terri- 
torial law  regarding  the  control  of  animal  diseases  has  been  amended 
so  that  punishment  is  provided  for  the  wilful  concealment  of  the 
existence  of  infectious  diseases  and  for  any  resistance  to  the  proper 
officers  in  the  control  of  such  outbreaks.  The  Territorial  Veterina- 
rian is  likewise  under  obligation  to  put  forth  prompt  efforts  to 
eradicate  any  infectious  animal  disease  as  soon  as  he  learns  of  its 
existence.  The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  has  power  to  employ 
such  ins]xictors  and  other  persons  as  are  necessary  in  putting 
effective  means  of  control  into  operation.  Railroads  are  also  en- 
joined from  carrying  infected  stock  from  place  to  place  and  are 

'4  required    to  give  notification  of  disease  whenever  observed  in  ani- 

'  t  mals  presented  for  transportation. 
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Moreover,  the  recent  tendency  in  legislation  along  this  line  is  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  paying  reasonable  salaries  for  state  and  ter- 
ritorial veterinarians  in  order  to  secure  efficient  service  in  the  protec- 
tion of  live  stock  interests.  The  same  endeavor  to  secure  efficient 
service  is  seen  in  the  requirement  that  live  stock  inspectors,  county 
inspectors  and  nearly  all  of  the  important  officials  conne9ted  with 
this  service  shall  be  qualified  veterinarians,  appointed  only  after 
their  fitness  for  this  work  has  been  determined  by  a  supervisory 
board.  The  necessity  of  requiring  adequate  qualifications  for  this 
work  becomes  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  inspectors 
are  frequently  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  their  operations 
and  must,  therefore,  act  at  their  own  discretion  and  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  in  a  state  law  all  the 
details  regarding  the  execution  of  such  laws  and  these  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  competent  persons. 

A  number  of  animal  diseases,  particularly  such  parasitic  affections 
as  mange  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  are  controlled  by  dipping, 
and  the  distribution  of  such  diseases  is  greatly  checked  if  effective 
dips  are  used  at  proper  intervals.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary, 
however,  not  only  to  pass  laws  compelling  the  dipping  of  sheep  and 
other  animals  affected  with  parasitic  diseases  but  to  prescribe  the 
method  of  dipping  in  order  that  it  may  be  effective.  Such  duties 
are  placed  upon  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Inspection  Commissioners 
of  Colorado  ('05  ch.isz).  Compulsory  dipping  is  provided  for  in 
this  law,  and  if  not  done  the  animals  are  dipped  by  the  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner.  In  Georgia  ('o;  p.m)  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  empowered  to  employ  veterinary  surgeons  in 
emergency  to  control  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
Governor  of  Idaho  in  his  message  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  mange  among  horses  and  cattle  as  well  as  among  sheep 
and  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  sheep 
inspector  and  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  the  office  of  state 
veterinarian,  with  more  general  control  over  all  of  the  infectious 
diseases  of  animals.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a 
law  was  enacted  ('05  p. 39)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
state  veterinarian  and  imposing  upon  him  the  duty  of  investigating 
and  supervising  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases  among  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  mules,  asses  and  swine.  In  some  states,  as  for  example 
Kansas  ('05  ch.4gs)  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  who  has  general 
charge  of  the  health  of  animals  in  the  state,  must,  according  to  law, 
be  actually  engaged  in  animal  industry  in  the  state.     In  the  case 
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of  serious  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  among  animals,  however, 
he  is  empowered  to  establish  a  quarantine  controlling  the  move- 
ments and  treatment  of  such  animals  and  if  necessary  to  employ 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  further  pursuance  of  his  duties. 
In  some  states,  state  veterinarians  and  live  stock  sanitary  officers 
are  required  to  make  investigation  regarding  the  condition  of  ani- 
mals in  various  parts  of  their  states,  while  in  other  cases  they  merely 
act  upon  the  notification  of  such  disease  or  when  called  upon  by  the 
owners  of  such  stock.  In  Maine  ('05  ch.  51,  83)  the  Cattle  Com- 
missioners are  required  to  take  note  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
stables  and  suggest  any  needed  improvement  in  their  management. 
The  owners  of  pure-bred  stock,  especially  if  such  animals  are 
intended  for  sale  for  breeding  purposes,  may  very  properly  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  record  of  all  such  animals  and  to  have  them 
tested  with  tuberculin  so  that  they  may  furnish  a  certificate  of 
health  to  the  buyer.  This  is  necessar\'  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  is  required  in  Maine  as  well  as 
in  many  other  states.  The  extensive  spread  of  cattle  mange  on 
the  western  ranges  made  it  necessary-  to  take  stringent  measures 
in  controlling  it.  Thus  in  Montana  ('05  ch.  7)  the  Board  of  Stock 
Commissioners  has  been  empowered  to  make  examination  of  the 
cattle  range  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  mange  and  to  mark 
out  infected  districts  against  which  quarantine  is  maintained  until 
all  animals  have  been  treated  and  cured  according  to  the  methods 
prescribed  by  the  board.  The  duties  of  the  State  Veterinarian  of 
Montana  have  also  been  enlarged  so  that  at  present  he  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  sheep,  swine  and  other 
domestic  animals,  as  well  as  those  of  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses. 
The  same  niovomem  is  gaining  ground  in  Nevada  ('05  ch.  135) 
where  a  state  veterinarian  has  l^eon  apjx)inted  with  authority  and 
duty  to  insjHVt  aniir.als  for  tlie  possible  occurrence  of  tuberculosis, 
glanders,  anthrax,  liog  chokra,  swine  plague  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  He  r.iay  establish  qii.irar.tine  iq^on  learning  of  the  exist- 
ence 01  a:;  :!it\\:iov.s  viiso.iso  ..r.o.  :r..iy  require  the  application  of 
proper  J.is:v.iVo:iov.  :v.o:!\v.s.  burr.ir.g  of  ^.arcassos.  etc..  in  order  to 
sta:v.r  ou:  tr.o  v'.isc.iso  Si:v.i'.ar  lci:is\;:ion  has  Kvn  enacted  in  New 
Mex'..v  V -\>  ^'''    ,--"  .^ '    -1^.'^  vrovidiv.c  tor  t-ie  prevention  and  eradi- 

T:'.o  ':vv'  s:v\  X  .r.t.tvsts  ::a\^^  ::.':  o:r.\  Ivor,  satciraarded  bv  laws 
^^rovilirj:  :.^r  :''o  v  s:,:M:sh:'\  :*:  v^:  v;;:.;:\ir:i::o  ani  suitable  treat- 
...t...v,  ^«..  .«'..».»., ...I.  ...tii».\..»  »5*  .^v.v.  .  .  ..  »i  .\  v..  vi.»t ^e  law ^01  I ne 
svcvia'  ^:M.v':-v\i::.  :'s  vV  orr-w^'s  .:;  :\w:..:  :t\  charge  oi  the  work. 
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Thus  in  North  Dakota  and  many  other  states  and  territories,  it  is 
specifically  required  that  the  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the 
control  of  animal  diseases  shall  be  qualified  veterinarians.  By 
making  this  requirement  the  assurance  is  had  that  the  laws  will  be 
better  enforced  and  that  fewer  mistakes  will  be  made  which  will 
create  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  owners  toward  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  North  Dakota,  like  many  other  of  the  range  states,  has 
also  been  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  cattle  mange  ('05  ch.  96)  and 
has  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
dipping  stations.  By  this  means  the  kind  of  dip  and  the  method  of 
application  can  be  thoroughlj'  controlled  and  reasonable  fees 
are  charged  the  owners  of  stock  for  such  work. 

The  machinery  of  the  law  regarding  stock  inspection  may  some- 
times be  made  too  complicated  so  that  unnecessary  hardship  is 
worked  upon  the  owners  of  stock.  This  is  specially  true  where 
inspection  is  required  before  stock  can  be  shipped  from  one  town 
or  county  to  another  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  and  the  Oregon 
Legislature  found  it  desirable  to  permit  such  shipment  without 
previous  inspection.  In  Pennsylvania  ('os  ch.  56,  73,  428)  it  is 
now  required  that  all  veterinarj'  practitioners  must  immediately 
report  to  the  Li\-e  Stock  Sanitary  Board  information  which  they 
may  gain  in  their  ordinary  practice  of  the  existence  of  all  serious 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  same  law  the  indiscriminate  use  of  virus 
for  vaccinating  animals  is  prohibited  except  under  the  supervision- 
of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board.  This  became  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  was  being  experimented  with  by  unqualified  individuals 
upon  animals  which  were  intended  for  human  food. 

The  great  importance  to  the  state  of  the  proper  protection  of 
animal  industry  has  been  substantially  recognized  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  investigation  into  the  cause, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  of  animals.  The 
Live  Stock  Commission  created  by  a  recent  law  in  South  Dakota 
('05  ch.  133)13  required  to  employ  the  most  efficient  and  practical 
means  for  the  eradication  of  dangerous  diseases  among  animals  so 
soon  as  information  is  obtained  regarding  their  existence.  The 
Cattle  Inspectors  appointed  according  to  this  law  were  not  required 
to  be  veterinarians,  but  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  owner 
and  inspector  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest  De])uty  State 
Veterinarian  or  to  some  other  qualified  veterinarian.  The  provision 
is  made  in  this  law  for  the  construction  of  county  dipping  tanks  for 
the  eradication  of  mange  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  va. 
North  Dakota. 
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Quarantine.  In  the  control  of  contagious  diseases  quarantine  is 
one  of  the  most  eflective  methods  to  be  adopted.  It  often  happens 
that  the  owners  of  stock  among  which  contagion  prevails  are  care- 
less about  the  management  of  such  animals  and  therefore  unneces- 
sarily expose  other  animals  on  their  own  premises  as  well  as  stock  of 
other  people.  The  California  Legislature  ('05  ch.  573)  has  recognized 
this  fact  by  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  that  animals  afifected 
with  contagious  diseases  be  kept  in  separate  inclosures. 

Indemnity.  Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  pa\Tnent  of 
indemnity  for  diseased  animals.  The  position  is  usually  taken 
that  an  animal  affected  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease  is  of  no 
value  and,  therefore,  should  not  in  justice  be  paid  for  by  the  state 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  kill  the  animal  for  the  protection  of 
other  live  stock.  The  only  justification  for  the  payment  of  indem- 
nities lies  in  the  fact  that  othen\use  some  resistance  mav  be  made 
on  the  part  of  owners  to  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals' and  the 
disease  thus  become  disseminated  more  widely.  In  Minnesota  an 
amendment  to  existing  laws  was  passed  ('05  ch.115)  providing  a 
limit  of  $35  for  the  appraised  value  of  cows  and  $75  for  that  of 
horses  which  have  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  infection.  Simi- 
larly in  New  York  ('05  ch.167)  a  limit  of  $40  was  placed  on  the  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  for  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis.  It  was 
further  provided  that  no  indemnity  should  be  paid  for  the  destruc- 
X\o\\  of  such  animals  unless  they  have  been  kept  within 
the  state  for  at  least  one  year.  In  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.32,  162) 
it  has  Ivcomo  noa^ssary  to  prescribe  certain  restrictions  regard- 
\\\^  the  payment  of  this  indemnity  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. Animals  may  K^  appraised  on  the  premises  where 
thrv  wi^ro  kept  or.  it  the  Li\'e  Stock  Sanitarv^  Board  thinks 
»ul\is.iMt\  iho  tulvroulous  cattle  may  be  shipped  to  an  abattoir 
\\\  which  tV^KrU  ins|Xvnion  is  maintained  and  after  slaughter 
tiu'  priHveds  trv^ni  these  anim.^ls  are  returned  to  the  secretary  of 
\W  \\\\\\\  a\\k\  the  U\i;al  iiulemnity  paid  to  the  owner. 

Importation.  It  l\is  K\m\  fourd  necessary  to  protect  the  animal 
ii».vi\i.vt  ;\  c!  \,.tK^l:s  states  ^y  ir.s'^w^tion  of  animals  imported  from 
v'tlu  !  vt.itv  s  ,^^  v\^\:tt:rivs  .;:u:  wV.ioh  Tr.ay  be  infected  with  dangerous 
I  !\v  ••.\sivv  t'.vM^.  v^t  sv'.ch  .-".-r.i'.s  r:v.:st  necessarily  be  placed 

ii  s    With  a  state  veterinarian  or 
As  .\  n:'e  the  recent  tendency 

.V  -XX  ^.  .V  .'  .;v-.  .X  v..>:v  ,,\::V..r.:v  —  :h:s  respect  in  order  to 
V'^^'  •■>  ■'  ^  ■.■;-\v:;ix;:vv:  v^tv^  '\. ;;:::>  ;u  r.;s  cf  animals  Suffering  with 
^"      ^"^   .'    v.-v,,v.-      ;-.\    >v".'.c  v,.svs   *.:   :s    .icsirable  to  allow  the 
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temporary  importation  of  such  animals  for  exhibit  purposes,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  ordinarily  provided  that  the  animals  must  be  held  in 
quarantine  for  a  specified  period  in  order  not  to  endanger  native  stock 
unnecessarily.  Particular  attention  is  required  in  this  respect  in 
the  case  of  animals  intended  for  breeding,  since  the  best  results  in 
breeding  can  not  be  obtained  unless  animals  are  in  health,  and 
contagious  diseases  are  more  easily  spread  by  means  of  breeding 
animals  than  in  any  other  way.  Live  stock  sanitary  boards,  there- 
fore, request  notification  of  intention  to  buy  or  ship  into  the  state 
pure-blooded  or  other  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes. 
(Pa.  '05  ch. 76;  Wash.  '05  ch.169;  Wis.  05  ch.272.) 

Disposal  of  carcasses.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  con- 
tagion is  foimd  in  the  exposed  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  died 
of  contagious  diseases.  The  contagion  may  be  spread  from  such 
carcasses  through  the  soil,  drainage,  water  and  by  means  of  various 
carnivorous  animals  and  birds.  Provision  has  recentlv  been  made 
in  California  and  Nevada  requiring  the  destruction  of  such  carcasses 
and  providing  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so  (Cal.  '05  ch.303,  573; 
Nev.  '05  ch.19).  Infectious  carcasses  may  be  destroyed  by  burying 
or  by  fire.  In  Nevada  it  is  required  that  such  destruction  take 
place  within  24  hours  after  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  death  of  the 
animal.  If  the  carcass  is  not  burned  it  is  to  be  buried  not  less  than 
3  feet. 

Special  diseases.  The  imusual  prevalence  of  glanders  or  farqy 
has  brought  this  disease  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  in 
Connecticut  and  Vermont.  It  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  impose 
a  comparatively  heavy  penalty  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  horses  known 
to  be  affected  with  glanders.  This  matter  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  boards  of  health  of  cities  and  the  selectmen  of  towns  in  Con- 
necticut (*o5  ch.257)  and  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  glanders  is 
determined  in  any  horse  it  is  to  be  slaughtered  immediately.  In 
Vermont  ('04  ch.153)  the  fact  is  recognized  that  public  watering 
places  and  public  feeding  stables  are  the  source  of  a  wide  contagion 
of  glanders.  A  penalty  has  therefore  been  provided  for  watering 
horses,  affected  with  glanders,  in  public  watering  places  or  hitching 
or  stabling  them  in  public  places. 

Special  animals.  The  prevalence  of  foul  brood  among  bees  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  disease  may  be  spread  from  colony  to 
colony  has  led  to  the  passage  of  laws  in  Idaho,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  appointing  bee  inspectors  and  giving  them 
authority  to  enter  the  infected  premises  and  prescribe  or  carry  out 
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suitable  lines  of  treatment  (Id.  '05  p. 170;  Kan.  '05  ch.71 ;  N.  M.  05 
eh. 43;  Or.  '05  ch.175;  Wash.  '05  ch.m).  The  character  of  the 
laws  in  these  five  states  is  very  similar.  The  inspector  in  each  case 
is  specifically  empowered  to  enter  suspected  premises  and  examine 
bee  colonies.  This  appeared  to  be  necessary  on  accotmt  of  the  fact 
that  many  bee  raisers  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  disease 
or  did  not  consider  it  a  serious  matter.  The  remedy  to  be  applied 
and  the  method  of  applying  it  is,  in  all  cases,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  state  inspector  of  apiaries  and  his  deputies. 

The  protection  of  the  sheep  industry  has  received  legislative 
attention  in  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
The  Montana  law  ('05  ch.45)  provides  for  a^reat  variety  of  matters 
relating  to  the  sheep  industry  and  the  protection  of  these  animals 
against  disease.  The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners 
and  Inspectors  and  Deputy  Inspectors  are  defined  and  methods  are 
prescribed  for  the  management  of  sheep  in  case  the  existence  of  scab 
is  discovered,  the  use  of  corrals,  quarantine  and  dipping  of  scabby 
sheep,  the  disinfection  of  stock  cars,  the  quarantine  of  sheep  to  be 
introduced  into  the  state  and  other  related  matters.  In  New  Mexico 
(*05  ch.  42)  the  trailing  of  sheep  from  one  county  to  another  without 
a  permit  from  an  inspector  is  prohibited.  The  transportation 
of  sheep  from  Indian  reservations  from  any  county  in  the  state  is 
prohibited.  These  prohibitions  have  been  foimd  necessary  on 
account  of  the  great  spread  of  sheep  scab  by  the  trailing  of  sheep  in 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons.  Quite  similar  measures  were 
found  necessary  in  Texas  ('05  ch.  114)  and  also  in  Utah  (05  ch.  26). 
In  the  latter  state  a  special  tax  is  levied  on  sheep  to  create  a  ftmd 
for  shocp  ins|vction.  The  method  of  quarantining  and  inspecting 
slurp  is  provided  for  and  it  is  required  that  all  sheep  in  the  state 
must  K'  dipjX'd  at  such  times  as  are  determined  upon  by  the  Board 
of  State  Coninussioners.  The  method  of  dipping  and  the  materials 
an'  also  spooitiod,  preference  being  given  to  lime-sulphur  dip,  con- 
t.iininj^  S  innnuls  of  lime  and  25  poimds  of  sulphur  to  each  100 gal- 
lons of  w.ittr.  to  be  boiled  together  not  less  than  two  hours.  In 
WyiMuinir  ^^'os  ch.oS)  particular  attention  is  given  to  dipping  or 
Hu.ir.nit  ininj^  slioop  which  have  been  in  any  way  exposed  to  infection 
with  sv'ab  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  the  eradication  of  sheep 
sv  ab  js  itkv  tivc  as  possible  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
oi  Anmuil  liuhi>try  are  given  the  same  rights  and  authority  in 
Wvoiunii:   .i<    aiv   i:rantcd  to   xhv    State   Veterinarian  or    Sheep 

lns|H"v"toiv. 
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Charities  William  B.  Buck 
The  Insane  T  E.  McGarr 
Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic        J,  C,  Carson 


WILLIAM    B.    BUCK,     SECRETARY    NEW    YORK   STATE    CONFERENCE    OP 
CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION 

The  major  part  of  the  legislation  of  1 905  with  reference  to  chanties 
had  to  do  with  but  two  subjects,  state  supervision  and  the  protection 
and  care  of  children.  The  latter  received  far  more  legislative  atten- 
tion than  any  other  portion  of  the  field  of  charitable  endeavor. 
There  was  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  legislation  of  importance 
with  reference  to  poor  relief  or  hospital  care  forthe  indigent  sick  and 
still  less  with  regard  to  the  defective  classes. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  supervisory  board  and  the  board  of 
control  as  a  means  for  coordinating  the  charities  of  a  given  state 
continues  to  be  a  mooted  and  practical  question  with  legislators, 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  The  tendency  of 
legislation  in  that  section  of  the  country  is  still  toward 
boards  of  control  composed  of  a  small  number  of  paid  officers, 
usually  three,  having  full  powers  of  management  and  control  over 
the  charitable  and  in  some  cases  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state. 
Such  a  board  was  established  in  Kansas  during  the  year  and  the 
Governors  of  Indiana  and  North  Dakota  both  recommended  the 
establishment  of  boards  of  control  in  their  respective  states.  The 
recocmiendation  of  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  in  his  annual 
message  that  provision  be  made  for  supervising  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  particularly  in  fiscal  matters,  calls  attention  to  a 
defect  common  to  that  form  of  organization  of  a  state's  department 
of  charities.  This  absence  of  independent  supervision  over  the  work 
of  boards  of  control  will  doubtless  be  more  generally  recognized  and 
require  legislative  attention  in  the  near  future. 

'See  ftlso  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Le^lation,  »na. 
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In  the  Eastern  and  Sr.nthem  States  stiper\*isor\'  boards  without 
powers  of  managemerit  are  the  rule,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  ten- 
dency to  give  these  boards  powers  which  amount  to  control  over 
such  matters  as  plans  for  buildings,  classification  of  inmates  and 
finances.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  Governor  McLane  of 
New  Hampshire  recommended  the  creation  of  a  supervisor^'  board 
in  that  state,  while  Governor  Pennypacker  advised  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  be  given  powers  of  control  over 
the  expenditures  of  such  charitable  institutions  in  that  state  as 
receive  grants  of  public  money.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  further 
in  the  New  Jersey  act  creating  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  The  functions  of  this  officer  are  in  the  main  super- 
visory but  he  is  also  given  control  over  plans  for  the  buildings  of 
state  institutions.  The  above  mentioned  statutes  are  illustrative 
of  a  moderate  but  general  movement  toward  closer  super\'ision  and 
greater  control  by  the  state  over  its  charities. 

In  matters  of  poor  relief  the  tendency  is  clearly  toward  fixing 
responsibility  upon  each  locality  for  the  care  of  its  own  poor,  and 
upon  relatives  for  the  support  of  their  kin.  as  well  as  toward  a  closer 
definition  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  person  obtains  a  settle- 
ment in  a  given  locality  and  becomes  entitled  to  relief. 

The  needs  of  the  blind,  particularly  adults,  continue  to  receive 
considerable  attention,  especially  in  the  Middle  States.  The  es- 
tablishment of  day  schools  and  special  classes  for  the  deaf  in  Illinois 
and  Michigan  is  an  interesting  departure,  while  the  laudable  move- 
ment toward  changing  the  names  of  ** institutions**  for  the  blind, 
d€*af  and  dumb  to  "schools"  continues,  such  changes  being  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  names  of  Illinois  and  Washington  insti- 
tutions of  this  class. 

The  great  value  of  the  services  of  competent  women  in  charitable 
work  is  recognized  by  the  Wisconsin  statute  adding  a  woman  mem- 
ber to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  by  the  addition  of  two  women  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Sanitarium  and 
by  the  provision  for  women  visitors  in  connection  with  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Control. 

In  the  legislation  affecting  children  there  is  a  noteworthy  trend 
tc)\vard  establishing  and  defining  parental  obligation.  No  less  than 
ei^ht  (liilerent  states  have  enacted  laws  holding  parents  responsible 
for  the  delinquency  of  their  children.  This  legislation  is  doubtless 
due  in  large  iTieasuro  to  the  experience  derived  from  the  workings 
of  juvenile  courts  and  the  j)robation  system,  which  has  shown  the 
r\v{.^([  for  laws  establishing  parental  rc*sponsibility  more  definitely. 
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Acts  for  the  protection  of  children  were  adopted  by  the  Legislatures 
of   Arizona,   California,   Florida,    Maine.    Michigan,   Montana   and 
Oklahoma.     The   work  of  placing   dependent   children   in   family 
homes  also  received  considerable  attention  from  state  Legislatures. 
Oklahoma  commits  itself  to  this  method  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  by  a  general  act  for  their  protection  and  care,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  surround  this  work  with  additional  safeguards  continues, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Illinois  statutes  stipulating  that  complete 
records  of  placed-out  children  he  kept,  that  placing-out  agencies 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  that  children  in 
their  care  be  visited  by  agents  of  the  State  Board.     The  same  ten- 
dency is  observable  in  the  New  York  statute  requiring  reports  from 
superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  all  children 
placed  out  by  them,  and  in  the  laws  of  Florida  and  Oklahoma,  which 
specify  that  complete  records  of  placed-out  children  must  be  kept. 
State  supenrision  and  administration.     Following  a  recommen- 
dation by  Governor  Stokes  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  enacted  a 
law  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  correction  having  supervision  of  the  state's 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  the  executive  officers  of 
which  are  to  form  an  advisory  board  to  the  Commissioner.     The 
Commissioner  has  also  the  appointment  of  a  state  architect  and  the 
supen'ision  of  plans  for  state  buildings.     This  is  probably  the  first 
t^nie  that  a  state  has  intrusted  the  supervision  of  its  charities  to  a 
^^^gle-headed  department,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  interest.     A  commission  has  also  been  appointed  to 
stu^y^  revise  and  codify  the  poor  laws  of  the  state. 

Ill  Kansas  provision  has  been  made  f('>r  a  board  of  control  con- 

'^tiTig  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  receiving 

^lo-ries  of  S2500  a  year,  "to  manage,  control  and  govern"  the  state 

^^pitals,  charitable  institutions  and  rcionnatories,  but  not  the 

^^^5ions.     This  body  supersedes  the    Board  of  Trustees  of  State 

^^^rities  and  Corrections.     Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appoint - 

.     ^"Tit  of  women  visitors  to  the  institutions  of  the  state  whose  duty 

J;^    ^liall  be  to  inspect  such  institutions  and  report  to  the  Board  of 

^^ritrol. 

^'isconsin  has  amended  the  law  establishing  a  board  of  control 
^  ^s  to  stipulate  that  one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  a  woman. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  is  empowered  ("05  ch.4'2 
^^  transfer  an  inmate  from  one  state  charitable  institution  to  another 
^Hen  in  its  judgment  such  inmate  more  properly  beloi^  in  another 
institution  or  would  be  benefited  by  the  change.    The  obj^-.t  ::  titf 


^ 
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legislation  is  to  secure  a  better  adjustment  of  the  different  classes  of 
beneficiaries  in  the  various  state  charitable  institutions,  particulariy 
in  the  asylums  and  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 

The  supervision  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  vested 
exclusivelv  in  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  of  that  state.  The 
act  further  provides  that  no  member  of  this  board  shall  be  an  officer 
or  trustee  of  the  institute  or  in  any  way  connected  therewith  and 
that  all  the  departments  of  the  institute  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected 
without  previous  notice  as  often  as  once  in  three  months  by  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Board.  The  board  is  further  required  to  submit 
to  the  Governor  annually  a  report  showing  in  detail  the  condition 
of  the  institute  and  also  the  number  of  blind  persons  being  educated 
in  other  institutions  in  the  state. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  authorizes  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  three  commissioners  to  investigate  the  management 
and  affairs  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Waterbury  and 
in  their  discretion  the  State  Prison,  the  House  of  Correction  and  the 
Industrial  School.  Abuses  in  connection  with  the  State  Hospital 
have  been  alleged.  In  Pennsylvania  a  similar  commission  is  created 
by  statute  "to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  inquiry 
into  the  capacity  and  condition"  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

?!  and  other  state  institutions.     The  occasion  for  this  inquir>'  appears 

to  have  been  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  dependents  in 
the  state  and  the  overcrowding  of  certain  institutions.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  suggest  legislation  looking  to  the  removal 
of  abuses  and  the  introduction  of  needed  reforms. 

Local  boards  and  officers.  A  species  of  county  board  of  control  is 
created  by  chapter  94  of  the  Wisconsin  laws  of  1905  authorizing  the 
election  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  counties  having  a  population 
of  250,000  or  more  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  county  hos- 
pital, farm,  almshouse  and  department  of  outdoor  relief.  Com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $5  a  day  is  to  be  given  each  trustee.  These 
boards  are  given  full  powers  of  management  and  control  in  the 
county  charitable  institutions,  including  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents and  other  officers.     Although  this  exact  form  of  organi- 

M  zation  is  not  usual  in  this  country  it  has  a  quasi  counterpart  in  the 

*'  Board  of  Trustees  of  Belle vue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York 

■  City. 

*;  Poor  relief.     The  few  acts  with  regard  to  poor  relief  during  the 

year  bad  to  do  for  the  most  part  with  matters  of  settlement  and  with 

1  fixing  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise,  for  the  relief  of  the 

\  destitute.     Minnesota  authorizes  a  city,  town  or  village  to  recover 
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from  the  relatives  of  a  poor  person  the  sums  expended  for  his  relief, 
or,  where  no  relatives  are  foimd,  from  the  town,  city  or  village  which 
is  charged  by  law  with  the  support  of  such  poor  person.  Nevada 
provides  for  relief  by  counties  of  poor  persons  having  legal  residence 
therein  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  bringing  or  leaving  a  poor  or  in- 
,  competent  person  in  a  county  where  he  is  not  a  resident. 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  declares  that  a  year's  residence  in  any 
poor  district  is  sufficient  to  gain  a  settlement  in  that  district.  In 
cases  where  the  person  applying  to  a  poor  law  officer  for  relief  has 
no  settlement  in  the  district  where  application  is  made  notice  shall 
be  given  the  poor  law  officer  of  the  locality  where  he  has  a  legal 
residence  and  such  officer  shall  receive  and  care  for  the  applicant. 
This  provision  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  same  law  also  stipulates  that  the  relatives  of  a  poor  person, 
when  able,  shall  provide  for  his  relief.  Another  amendment  to  the 
poor  law  of  the  state  authorizes  a  county  magistrate  to  order  the 
removal  of  any  person  who  is  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
to  the  place  of  his  last  legal  settlement,  whether  within  the  state  or 
not,  unless  such  person  shall  give  sufficient  security  that  he  will  not 
become  a  public  charge. 

Care  of  the  sick.  By  an  amendment  of  its  laws  relating  to  the 
relief  and  support  of  the  poor,  Wisconsin  has  provided  for  the  relief 
of  sick  and  disabled  persons  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  overtaken,  the  expense  of  such  relief  to  be  recovered 
from  the  town  or  county  in  which  the  persons  so  reheved  had  a  legal 
residence.  A  similar  statute  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois. 

**  Confusion  worse  confounded"  should  be  the  title  of  the  amended 
county  hospital  law  of  Indiana.  The  act  of  1903  authorized  counties 
to  receive  suitable  sites  and  equipment  from  local  hospital  associa- 
tions and  to  construct  buildings  thereon,  the  hospital  thus  estab- 
lished to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  made  up  of  coimty  com- 
missioners, representatives  of  the  association  and  other  citizens. 
This  act  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  state's  charities  a 
confusion  of  private  and  public  charitable  endeavor.  It  permits  a 
hospital  corporation  to  saddle  upon  a  county  a  hospital  which  must 
be  maintained  henceforth  at  the  county's  expense  although  it  has 
only  a  minority  representation  and  voice  in  the  management.  The 
amended  law  permits  a  coimty  to  lease  to  a  hospital  association  for 
hospital  purposes  land  and  buildings  provided  the  association  will 
make  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary.  No  other  consideration 
is  stipulated  in  the  law.     Accordingly  a  hospital  corporation  may 
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secure  from  a  county  both  site  and  buildings  for  a  nominal  consider- 
ation and  for  such  a  period  as  the  property  shall  be  used  for  Ijiospital 
purposes.  The  county  also  bears  the  expense  of  maintenance  but 
makes  no  requirements  as  to  securing  a  certain  percentage  of  sup- 
port from  private  sources.  The  wisdom  of  mixing  public  and  pri- 
vate charity  in  just  these  proportions  seems  open  to  serious  question. 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Illinois  provides  for  special  classes  for 
the  deaf  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  a  given  district  and 
that  qualified  teachers  l)e  employed  in  these  classes.  In  Michigan 
a  similar  act  provides  also  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  school 
district  by  the  state  for  expenses  incurred  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  classes.  This  act  is  even  more  specific  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  By  an  act  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 
the  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  construction 
of  buildings  for  the  new  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
increased  from  $250,000  to  $315,000. 

In  his  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  Gkjvemor  Higgins 
recommends  further  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind. 
Governor  Yates  in  his  message  states  that  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  is  not  an  imqualified  success ;  that  the  sole 
industry  is  broom-making,  which  shows  a  net  loss  of  $200  per 
inmate  during  the  year.  A  change  in  this  industry  is  recommended. 
Wisconsin,  however,  continues  a  similar  experiment  in  the  w^ay  of 
providing  training  and  employment  for  adult  blind  persons  which 
was  begun  in  1904.  but  the  plan  does  not  include  a  home  for  the 
blind,  as  in  the  case*  of  Illinois.  The  present  act  authorizes  the 
leasing  of  suitable  l^uildings  and  the  investment  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $2500  in  materials  to  be  used  by  the  blind.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  S8000  is  made  for  1905  and  1906  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  sho])  schools. 

Juvenile  delinquents.  Colorado  in  making  provisions  for  the 
punislmicnt  of  jx'ircnts  or  other  ]»crsons  responsible  for  the  depend- 
en'.y  or  ncgkrt  of  children  is  merely  (l(*\'cloping  logically  its  system 
of  child-saving  as  found  in  its  children's  court  and  probation  laws. 
Such  jKirent^  are  held  to  be  misdemeanants  punishable  by  fine  or 
im[)ris(jnment  or  botli.  vSimilar  laws  with  reference  to  persons 
cont  ributin^^^  Ic)  .lelinqiu-ncy  in  children  have  been  placed  on  the 
stalutr  ];'>ok>  of  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
C.)rrj4Mn  and  \Vis(('n.sin  during  the  year  and  are  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  ]>resent  niethc.)ds  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 

A  ^^-neral  statute  has  been  enacted  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture authorizini;  courts  of  comjK-tcnt  jurisdiction  to  place  on  pro- 
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bation  minors  ccmvicted  of  misdemeanor  or  felonies  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  reformation  is  possible  and  a  prison  sentence 
would  be  morally  injurious.  The  law  provides  that  such  persons 
may  be  released  on  probation  for  indeterminate  periods  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  nonsectarian  charitable  societies  engaged  in 
reformatory  work. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  Missouri  statute  county  courts  in 
counties  having  over  150,000  and  less  than  500,000  population  are 
authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  parental  schools  for  the  deten- 
tion of  delinquent  and  dependent  children.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining such  schools  is  to  be  borne  out  of  the  dramshop  fund. 
The  policy  of  including  dependent  children  in  the  same  category 
with  delinquents,  however,  is  not  advisable.  Even  more  un- 
desirable is  the  legislation  which  provides  for  the  reformatory  care  of 
juvenile  delinquents  in  Oklahoma  by  the  contract  system.  This  sys- 
tem has  failed  lamentably  as  applied  both  to  delinquents  and  depend- 
ents in  other  states  and  is  always  a  prolific  source  of  abuse.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  the  same  year  this  progressive  territory  should 
adopt  two  statutes  so  diverse  in  principle  and  merit  as  the  general 
act  for  the  protection  of  children,  discussed  a  little  later,  and  this 
contract  law.  The  former  represents  the  most  modem  principles 
and  methods  of  child  saving,  while  the  latter  is  archaic,  not  to 
sav  barbaric. 

Destitute  and  neglected  children.  Protective  legislation.  The 
Western  and  Southern  States  are  taking  measures  for  the  better 
protection  of  children,  following  the  example  of  older  and  more 
populous  communities  and  profiting  by  their  experience.  The 
Legislature  of  Arizona  authorizes  probate  judges  to  take  testimony 
and  order  the  removal  from  its  parents  of  any  child  shown  to  be 
neglected  or  endangered  physically  or  morally,  and  to  provide 
such  child  with  a  suitable  home.  California  amends  its  Penal  Code 
so  as  to  provide  a  penalty  for  abandoning  a  child;  to  prohibit 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  children;  and  to  prevent  children 
under  16  from  being  used  in  exhibitions  or  employed  in  vocations 
dangerous  to  health,  life  or  morals,  or  from  being  placed  in  con- 
finement in  company  with  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crime.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  commitment  of  vagrant 
children  to  charitable  societies  or  institutions  and  for  penalizing 
corporations  or  persons  who  send  minors  to  questionable  places. 

Maine  adopts  similar  but  more  extended  legislation  to  the  same 
effect,  covering  the  provisions  of  both  the  Arizona  and  California 
laws  and  also  specifying  means  for  compelling  delinquent  fathers 
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to  provide  support  for  neglected  wives  or  children.  The  law  is 
moderate  in  its  terms  and  should  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work 
of  child-saving  in  that  state.  An  enactment  of  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature places  upon  the  parents  of  children  committed  to  institutions 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  such  children  in  the  institution,  and 
permits  the  state  or  county  to  recover  from  the  parents  a  reasonable 
sum  for  their  care  and  support  while  in  the  institution.  The 
Florida  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  providing  that  neglected  or 
abandoned  children  may  be  committed  to  an  institution  and  by  it 
placed  in  a  family  if  deemed  advisable.  Proper  recora  of  every 
child  so  placed  must  be  kept.  By  an  amendment  to  the  state  laws 
for  the  protection  of  children  minor  students  in  any  public,  private 
or  parochial  school  in  Michigan  are  not  permitted  in  saloons, 
gambling  houses,  houses  of  prostitution  or  dance  halls.  Montana 
amends  its  penal  code  by  providing  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  seven 
years'  imprisonment  for  desertion  of  child  under  12  years.  The 
age  was  formerly  6  years. 

Placing  in  families.  The  placing  of  children  in  families  is  regu- 
lated in  Illinois  by  an  act  requiring  placing-out  societies  and 
agencies  to  secure  a  surrender  of  the  child  or  the  consent  of  its 
parents  or  guardian  as  a  condition  precedent  to  placing  out  in  a 
family.  Such  agencies  must  also  keep  a  complete  permanent 
record  of  each  child.  The  items  to  be  included  in  this  record  as 
specified  in  the  law  are  numerous  and  thoroughgoing.  This  pro- 
vision as  to  records  might  well  Ix*  adopted  in  other  states. 

"An  act  to  define  conditions  of  child  dependency,  neglect  and 
ill  treatment ;  to  prescribe  methods  for  the  protection  and  super- 
vision of  dependent,  neglected  and  ill  treated  children  within  the 
territory  of  Oklahoma**  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  The 
law,  as  its  title  indicates,  declan\s  what  constitutes -dependency  or 
neglect  and  authorizt's  the  courts  to  investigate  cases  of  children 
foimd  in  any  of  these  conditions,  and,  if  shown  to  be  dependent 
or  neglected,  to  order  the  ehiKl  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  children's 
aid  scH^iety  duly  incorporated  \nider  the  laws  of  that  territory. 
Such  societies  aR^  authorized  to  place  out  in  families  children  re- 
ceived by  court  eonnnitnient  or  from  institutions,  but  foreign 
corporations  of  this  character  are  debarred  from  the  territory. 
Both  ehildrt^n's  aitl  societies  and  institutions  for  children  are  re- 
quiRHi  to  keep  ec^nplete  Records,  but  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
less  carefully  and  intelligently  drawn  than  is  a  similar  paragraph 
in  the  Illinois  statute  just  mentioned.  Children  in  institutions 
or  families  must  not   l>e   molested  or  interfered  with  by  outside 
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parties.  Counties  are  authorized  to  reimburse  such  societies  and 
institutions  for  expenses  incurred  in  placing  out  or  caring  for 
children.  While  this  act  makes  provision  for  the  care  of  children 
in  institutions  it  seems  to  contemplate  that  such  care  shall  be 
temporary  and  merely  preliminary  to  placing  the  child  in  a  family 
home,  and  in  effect  to  commit  the  state  to  the  placing-out  method 
of  care  for  its  dependent  children. 

The  tendency  to  regulate  more  carefully  the  work  of  agencies 
and  persons  engaged  in  caring  for  children  by  the  so  called  "placing- 
out"  method  is  shown  in  the  enactments  of  several  states,  notably 
lUinois,  where  such  societies  and  individuals  are  now  required  to 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  quarterly  the  facts 
with  reference  to  each  child  placed  out  during  that  period.     Judges, 
supervisors  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  required  to  report 
in  like  manner,  and  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  to  visit,  by  its  agents,  families  where  children  are 
placed  imtil  such  time  as  the  child  is  legally  adopted.     The  act 
specifies  the  form  of  blank  to  be  used  by  the  agent  in  making  re- 
ports of  such  visits.     The  board  is  authorized  to  order  the  removal 
of  children  cruelly  treated  or  foimd  in  imsuitable  homes.     New 
York  takes  the  same  position  to  the  extent  of  requiring  reports 
from  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the  poor  with  regard  to  the 
children  placed  out  by  them. 

Crippled  children.  In  Illinois  school  district  officers  are  author- 
ized to  tiiilAblish  special  classes  for  crippled  children  in  connection 
with  ttt  public  schools  of  the  district.  The  Legislature  of  Minne- 
sota makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  three 
persons  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  two  state  hospi- 
tals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled  children,  one  in  Ramsay 
and  one  in  Hennepin  coimty.  Nebraska  starts  such  a  hospital  in 
connection  with  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Lincoln  *with  an 
Vpropriation  of  $10,000. 

Iftstitutional  care.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Indvistrial  and  Reform  School  at 
.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  a  tract  of  not  less  than  2  acres  to  be  donated 
^ythe  city  of  Lancaster,  is  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  The 
^  provides  for  the  admission  of  ''indigent  orphan  boys,"  no 
preference  to  be  shown  on  account  of  race,  color  or  religion,  but 
^e  name  of  the  school  would  suggest  a  purpose  to  receive  and 
train  delinquent  boys  as  well.  The  minimum  amount  of  land  for 
^  site  specified  in  the  act  would  seem  to  be  woefully  inadequate. 
Particularly  as  the  wording  of  the  law  contemplates  a  sdciooV  ou  \?afe 
GoloayjihuL 
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There  is  an  echo  of  the  old  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  thi 
following  excerpt  from  a  recent  Massachusetts  enactment: 

"No  parents,  or  surviving  parent,  of  any  minor  child  in  the  cart 
or  imdcr  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  or  of  anj 
state  commission,  or  of  any  state  board  of  trustees,  shall  be  deniec 
the  right  of  any  child  of  theirs  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  reUgioui 
belief  of  his  parents  and  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  accordin{ 
to  the  religion  of  his  parents  or  surviving  parent,  or  of  the  religioi 
which  his  parents  professed,  if  they  are  both  deceased." 
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T.  E.  MCGARR,  SECRETARY  NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

Centralized  control.  In  New  York  Governor  Higgins  recom- 
mends a  modification  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  1902  in  regard 
to  hospitals  for  the  insane.  He  suggests  that  the  managing  boards 
discontinued  in  1902  be  restored  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Limacy  be  limited  to  the  fimctions  possessed 
by  it  prior  to  that  year.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  the  Legislature  abolished  ('05  ch.490)  the  boards 
of  visitation  of  the  state  hospitals  and  reestablished  the  institutional 
boards  of  managers. 

Additional  accommodations.  The  governors  of  Florida,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota  and 
West  Virginia  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  provision 
for  the  insane  and  the  urgent  need  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
existing  institutions  or  of  establishing  additional  hospitals. 

Governor  Davis  of  Arkansas  recommends  an  appropriation  for  a 
pennanent  home  for  the  incurable  insane.  In  his  opinion  one  half 
tf  not  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Arkansas  Asylum  are  hope- 
lessly incurable  and  only  need  custodial  care. 

Florida  ('05  ch.83)  provides  for  a  commission  to  consider  the 
''^location  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  improved 
^thods  of  treatment;  to  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1907. 

Idaho  ('05  p.  196)  establishes  the  Northern  Idaho  Insane  Asylum, 
provides  for  location  and  construction,  makes  a  40,000  acre  land 
Ri^t  as  permanent  fund,  authorizes  a  loan  of  $30,000  thereon  and 
PiX)vides  plan  of  organization  and  management. 

Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
*iinual  additional  increment  in  Indiana  amounts  to  600  patients, 
^hich  is  only  a  trifle  below  the  average  annual  increase  in  New  York 
^th  three  times  the  population  of  the  former  state .  The  Legislature 
^  this  state  ('05  ch.29)  establishes  the  Southeastern  Hospital  for 
^he  Insane  and  provides  a  commission  to  locate  a  site  and  supervise 
^^struction ;  also  provides  for  a  managing  board  and  appropriates 
*S<3o,ooo.  The  commission  is  nonpartizan  and  the  Governor  is 
^  ex  oflBicio  member. 

Maine  ('05  ch.iys)  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Kennebec 
^^xisenal  property  as  an  addition  to  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  at 
Augusta.    This  state  also  ('05  ch.176)  authorizes  the  trustees  of  the 

'See  alio  GovemorB  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2193. 
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insane  hospitals  to  take  possession  of  Widow's  Island  and  make  t 
thereof  for  temporary  treatment  of  patients.  This  appears  to  be 
plan  for  a  seashore  colony  and  is  probably  inspired  by  the  excelle 
results  of  the  convalescent  home  established  in  connection  with  t 
Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Douglas  recommends  in  ore 
to  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  state  instit 
tions  for  the  insane,  that  something  be  done  each  year 
excess  of  the  minimum  requirement.  He  suggests  that  ea 
annual  appropriation  should  be  made  to  provide  accommoc 
tions  for  500  additional  patients.  An  act  of  1905  (ch.4c 
contains  an  important  provision,  namely  the  transfer 
insane  patients  to  the  Foxborough  State  Hospital  "for  di 
somaniacs  and  inebriates*'  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board 
Insanity.  The  experiment  of  providing  a  state  hospital  for  drun 
ards  has  proved  only  a  qualified  success  in  Massachusetts.  T 
results  of  treatment  are  apparently  satisfactory  but  the  expen 
of  maintenance,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  institution,  h 
averaged  double  the  cost  at  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insai 
In  view  of  the  ever  present  need  of  additional  accommodation  f 
the  insane  it  was  decided  that  greater  good  might  be  attained  1 
utilizing  the  institution  for  both  inebriates  and  insane.  It 
possible  to  prevent  the  unfavorable  reaction  of  the  latter  class  up< 
the  former  by  a  separation  of  buildings,  followed  eventually  by  t 
development  of  a  new  center  for  inebriates,  tmder  the  same  genei 
management  but  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  present  institute 
and  affording  a  larger  acreage  of  land  for  their  employment.  Eco 
omy  would  thus  be  attained  and  the  foundation  laid  for  furth 
study  and  progress  in  the  treatment  of  inebriety  as  a  disease  con< 
tion,  without  the  taint  of  criminality. 

Oklahoma  ('05  ch.20  art.i)  provides  for  the  Oklahoma  Hospil 
for  the  Insane,  located  on  the  Fort  Supply  Military  Reservatic 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospil 
holds  office  for  two  years  only,  an  archaic  arrangement. 

South  Dakota  ('05  ch.138)  establishes  an  additional  hospital 
be  known  as  the  Northeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located 
Watcrtown  on  land  belonging  to  the  state.     No  funds  are  to 
available  for  this  building  until  the   Yankton   Hospital  for  t. 
Insane  shall  have  a  population  of  1000  patients.     This  state  (*< 
ch.139)  also  provides  that  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insai 
shall  have  the   *' custody,  care  and  education  of  such  imbecil 
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feeble-minded  tod  epileptic  persons  as  are  hereinafter  designated." 
A  ftirther  stipulation  requires  the  institution  to  provide  care  and 
special  noeans  of  improvement  for  the  following  classes  of  persons, 
to  wit:  those  who  were  bom  or  by  special  disease  have  become 
imbecile,  feeble-minded  or  epileptic ;  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
and  mental  and  physical  training  for  all  stich  persons  as  are  capable 
of  receiving  the  same ;  also  to  provide  for  the  custody  and  care  of  all 
such  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  or  epileptic  persons  who  are  incapable 
of  receiving  mental  or  physical  training;  provided,  that  persons  who. 
have  become  feeble-minded  by  reason  of  age  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  said  institution. 

Classification  of  insane.  Governor  Johnson  advocates  that  the 
Minnesota  hospitals  should  be  placed  on  the  high  plane  of  general 
hospitals;  that  they  should  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
incubus  of  the  incurable  inmates  who  only  require  personal  care 
but  whose  presence  means  the  crowding  out  of  those  who  need  and 
might  be  benefited  by  medical  treatment .  He  strongly  recommends 
the  provision  of  ftmds  for  the  erection  of  nurses*  homes  at  the  variotis 
hospitals;  also  the  provision  of  a  place  at  the  State  Prison  for  the 
retention  of  the  criminal  insane  as  well  as  the  insane  criminal. 

In  New  York  Governor  Higgins  recommends,  that  in  increasing 
the  accommodations  in  existing  establishments  each  state  hospital 
should  be  provided  with  a  building  especially  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  acute  insane.  A  law  of  this  state  ('05  ch.702)  provides 
$300,000  for  the  construction  of  a  reception  hospital  for  200  patients 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  are  to  be  committed  acute  cases 
of  alleged  insanity.  The  hospital  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
approved  appliances  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equipment  of  a 
general  hospital.  Provision  is.  also  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
special  building  with  accommodations  for  80  patients  of  the  acute 
and  strictly  ctu-able  insane,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Binghamton  State 
Hospital.^ 

Admission.  Support.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.432)  provides  for 
the  commitment  to  the  state  hospitals  of  any  person  who  may 
desire  to  submit  himself  to  treatment  and  who  makes  written  appli- 
cation therefor  providing  his  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render 

*It  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  funds  provided  were  not  sufficient 
to  construct  an  appropriate  building;  the  Lunacy  Commission  will  conse- 
quently request  the  Le&^islature  at  its  forthcoming  session  to  allow  a  per 
capita  cost  of* $1060  in  the  construction  of  the  building  at  Binghamton,  and 


also  of  three  similar  buildings  to  be  located  respectively  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Middletown  and  Utica  on  the  grounds  of  the  existing  hospitals.  ~ 
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him  competent  to  make  such  application.  DetenticA  is  Smited  to 
three  days  after  written  notice  is  given  of  his  desire  to  leave  the 
institution.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  private  patients  in 
public  institutions  are  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  for  the  support  of  indigent  insane  provided  the  approval 
of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  be  obtained  in  writing.  Prompt 
notification  to  the  board  of  the  reception  of  such  cases  is  required. 

Governor  Van  Sant  recommends  that  an  arrangement  be  made 
whereby  the  counties  sending  patients  to  the  Minnesota  hospitals 
should  pay  one  half  the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  He  believes 
that  while  this  would  not  to  any  great  extent  decrease  the  cost,  it 
would  tend  to  greater  caution  in  making  commitments. 

Governor  Higgins  of  New  York  calls  attention  to  the  prevailing 
practice  in  New  York  of  committing  senile  or  feeble-minded  persons 
to  state  institutions  at  the  instance  of  those  properly  chaigeabk 
with  their  support.  He  urges  that  before  any  insane  person  ii 
permanently  received  as  a  state  chaige  the  question  should  be 
investigated  and  determined  whether  such  person  is  a  pauper 
without  relatives  cfaaigeable  with  his  support  or  able  to  contribute 
thereto. 

Commitment.  Transfer.  Parole.  Governor  Hun  of  Delaware 
recommends  the  creation  of  county  lunacy  commissions  with  sole 
power  to  pas<5  upon  the  mental  condition  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  State  Hospital,  thereby  avoiding  "the  favoritism  inseparable 
from  the  present  procedure  which,  through  the  environment  and 
the  influence  surrounding  the  individual  physician,  crowds  the 
institution  with  inmates  not  contemplated  by  law." 

An  act  of  Florida  ('05  ch.85)  contains  a  curious  provision  relatiog 
to  cases  of  alleged  chronic  insanity.  When  the  proceedings  taken 
to  prove  the  insanity  of  the  person  show  that  the  case  is  chronic 
or  produced  by  epilepsy  or  senility  and  that  the  person  does  not 
require  confinement  or  mechanical  restraint  to  prevent  self-injtiiy 
or  violence  to  others,  and  when  he  is  indigent,  the  court  shall  order 
the  sheriff  to  deliver  him  to  the  county  authorities  for  care  and 
maintenance  "as  by  law  made  and  provided  for  paupers;"  provided 
that  if  any  responsible  person  will  offer  to  assume  the  care  and  cos- 
tody  of  any  such  harmless  person  without  cost  to  the  state  or  county 
the  judge  or  court  may  in  its  discretion  so  order. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.435}  provides  for  a  parole  of  six  months  to 
patients  in  charge  of  their  friends. 
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Minneiots  ('0$  di.47)  provides  that  at  all  hearings  of  deaf  and 
dumb  penons  alleged  to  be  insane  the  patient  shall  have  furnished 
to  him  "an  interpreter  to  convey  questions  to  him  and  his  answers, 
by  the  sign  language  with  which  he  is  familiar,  to  all  questions 
propounded  to  him  at  such  hearing,  and  in  the  event  such  person  so 
chained  with  insanity  does  not  make  such  request  or  demand  for 
tuch  interpreter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  other  officer 
before  whom  such  examination  is  held,  to  provide  such  interpreter, 
who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
State  School  for  the  Deaf." 

New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.ioi)  provides  that  any  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  may,  on  due  cause  shown,  parole  any  person  com- 
mitted to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  such  justice  may  require,  and  the  court  or  justice  may 
at  any  time  thereafter  revoke  the  parole  and  order  the  person 
returned  to  the  State  Hospital  under  the  original  commitment. 

New  Jersey  ('05  ch.74)  provides  at  this  late  date  that  all  insane 
women  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another  must  be  accom- 
panied by  female  attendants. 

Governor  Ferguson  recommends  that  the  powers  of  the  county 
insanity  boards  in  Oklahoma  be  amended  and  that  a  restriction  be 
placed  upon  the  liberties  too  often  assumed  by  said  boards  in  send- 
ing persons  who  are  not  insane  to  the  asylum  to  be  cared  for  at 
public  expense. 

Family  care  of  the  inune.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.458)  amends 
its  existing  statutes  with  reference  to  family  care  of  chronic  cases; 
patients  are  to  be  selected  by  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals 
and  placed  wider  the  constant  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the 
State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Inspection  of  private  asylums  or  wnatoriums.  New  York  C05 
c^-497)  provides  that  any  member  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  or  its  medical  inspector  may  visit  any  sanatorium  or  other 
institution  wherein  sick  or  infirm  persons  are  treated  for  compensa- 
tion or  hire,  to  ascertain  whether  insane  peisons  are  con&ned  therein 
illegally.  It  is  made  mandatory  that  such  officials  be  given  access 
to  any  portion  of  grounds  or  buildings. 

Kiscellaiwous.  California  ('05  ch.88)  provides  for  th^  employ- 
ment of  a  woman  physician  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Connecticut  ('05  ch.j  jo)  provides  that  every  person  who  shall  aid 
or  abet  or  who  shall  conspire  with  another  to  aid  or  abet  the  escape 
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from  any  hospital  or  sanatormm  of  any  person  cotmnitted  to  such 
hospital  or  sanatorium  as  insane,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Michigan  ('05  ch.140)  provides  funds  for  paying  salaries  of 
pathologist  and  assistants  and  equipping  the  psychopathic  ward 
established  in  190 1  in  connection  with  the  hospital  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  This  is  a  clinical  laboratory  of  research  in  neural 
pathology  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 


FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC* 

.    C.    CARBON   M.D.,   SUPERINTENDENT   SYRACUSE   STATE   rNSTITUTION 
FOR   FEEBLB'UINDED    CHILDREN 

Govemors  messages.  In  relation  to  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
oinded  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  govetnors  of  no  less  than  1 1  states 
oade  mention  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  in  their  messages 
or  1905.  In  three  of  the  states,  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
he  recommendations  were  inthe  way  of  provision  for  epileptics  oti 
he  colony  plan,  the  Governor  of  Michigan  especially  recommending 
t  along  the  line  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York  at  the  Craig 
>>lony.  In  the  other  eight  states,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  New 
Jampshire,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  Wisconsiii, 
■eferences  to  the  feeble-minded  were  made  and  in  each  instance  in 
he  nature  of  recommendations  either  for  state  provision  where  none 
sxists  or  for  increasing  the  accommodations  of  already  existing 
nstitutions.  fn  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  a  recommendation  was  made  especially  to  provide  for  an 
additional  nurtber  of  feeble-minded  girls  or  women  of  the  child- 
bearing  age. 

Legislation.  Connecticut.  The  legislation  in  this  state  was  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  ('05  ch.450)  authorizing  the  appointment 
by  the  Govemor'of  three  persons  to  investigate  methods  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  and  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
J907. 

Michigan.  A  new  section  is  added  to  chapter  209  of  the  laws  of 
1903  which  requires  that  in  making  appUcation  for  admission  to 
he  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic  the  parents  or 
"uardians  of  applicants  shall  waive  all  right  thereafter  of  removing 
fiem.  This  is  important  legislation.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
ive  the  management  control  and  custody  of  inmates  whose  parents 
f  guardians  are  unfit  persons.  Such  legislation,  however,  appears 
>  be  a  surrender  of  the  future  right  of  a  parent  over  the  custody 
f  his  child  and  this  many  parents  would  never  willingly  yield. 
Or  the  permanent  custody  of  a  few  individual  cases  the  law  of 
=»iii5e  would  for  certain  reasons  prove  very  desirable.  It  is  likely, 
o-wever,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  would  deter 
>^ny  parents  from  ever  permitting  the  admission  of  their  children 
i  the  institution. 

Jndiana.     Chapter   159  of  the   laws  of   1905  provides  for  the 

Ukb^sbment  of  a  village  for  the  scientific  education,  treatment, 
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employment  and  custody  of  epileptics,  to  be  known  as  *'The 
Indiana  Village  for  Epileptics."  The  Governor  is  authorised  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  decide  upon  a  location  for  the 
village  and  purchase  the  necessary  land.  Not  less  than  looo  acres 
of  land  shall  be  purchased,  for  which  and  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  necessary  buildings  $150,000  is  appropriated 
Epileptics  at  present  in  the  poorhouses,  jails  and  other  cotmty 
institutions  shall  be  the  first  ones  admitted  to  the  village  when 
accommodations  are  ready.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion  a  per  capita  allowance  of  $200  a  year  is  provided.  An 
allotment  based  on  population  is  made  of  the  ntunber  of  inmates 
to  be  received  from  each  cotmty.  The  commitment  of  epileptic 
persons  to  the  village  is  also  provided  for,  the  form  not  materially 
differing  from  that  usually  followed  in  other  states,  namely  an 
•  application  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  by  a  reputable  citizen, 
followed  by  the  examination  of  the  patient  by  two  experienced 
physicians  and  their  certification  of  the  existence  of  epilepsy. 

New  York.  Chapter  458  of  the  laws  of  1905,  amending  '96 
ch.546,  gives  the  managers  upon  the  death  of  any  patient  at  the 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  authority  to  perform  an  autopsy,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  extend 
scientific  pathological  investigations  in  the  study  of  epilepsy  and 
is  therefore  to  be  commended. 

New  Hampshire,  Previous  legislation  in  this  state  had  limited 
the  detention  of  inmates  at  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
to  the  age  of  21.  An  amendment  ('05  ch.23)  extends  the  limit 
indefinitely  for  feeble-minded  girls.  Its  purpose,  a  most  laudable 
one,  is  the  retention  of  feeble-minded  women  imder  custody  during 
the  child-bearing  period. 

Massachusetts,  An  act  ('05  ch.282)  provides  for  the  support  of 
certain  feeble-minded  persons  having  residence  in  towns  of  less 
than  $500,000  assessed  valuation.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  re- 
lieve the  small  towns  of  the  state  from  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  feeble-minded  at  the  state  institution  by  placing  their  support 
upon  the  state  at  large.  It  seems  as  if  a  better  and  more  equitable 
law  would  be  one  making  state  charges  of  all  feeble-minded  per- 
sons received  at  the  institution. 

Oregon.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Building  Commissioners  is 
authorized  ('05  ch.iSi)  to  make  investigations  in  relation  to  the 
probable  cost  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  all  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic  children  of  the  state,  and  to  visit  or  send  representatives 
to  other  states  for  the  ptirpose  of  examining  institutions  where  the 
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feeble-minded  or  epileptic  are  being  maintained.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  required  to  report  upon  the  kind  and  character  of  build- 
ings best  suited  to  the  purpose  and  they  may  select  and  purchase 
the  necessary  grounds. 

Rhode  Island.  A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  special  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  on 
the  subject  of  providing  a  state  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 
In  Rhode  Island  no  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  exists  and 
the  resolution  is  presumably  the  first  legislative  effort  towards  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  some  kind  in  the  state  for  the 
care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Washington.  An  act  was  passed  ('05  ch.70)  providing  for  the 
care  of  defective  and  feeble-minded  youth  and  establishing  an 
institution  therefor.  Prior  to  this  law  a  few  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  the  state  had  been  provided  for  in  a  department  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Vancouver.  The  act  passed  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  department  at  Vancouver  to  build- 
ings in  a  new  location  less  than  3  miles  distant  from  the  Eastern 
Washington  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  places  their  supervision 
under  the  superintendent  of  that  hospital.  It  is  probable  that  the 
arrangement  of  caring  and  providing  for  the  feeble-minded  in 
connection  with  the  blind  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  law  now 
shifts  the  arrangement  over  to  a  management  in  connection  with 
a  still  different  class,  the  insane.  Our  prediction  is  that  this  plan 
will  also  prove  tmsatisfactory  and  in  the  end  will  be  found  to  be  a 
mistake.  In  providing  for  two  different  classes  tmder  one  manage- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  give  each  class  the  separate  and  distinctive 
attention  required.  The  one  is  apt  to  predominate  or  else  inter- 
mingle too  much  with  the  other.  The  insane  require  care  and 
treatment;  the  feeble-minded  care  and  training.  As  we  view  it, 
the  only  gain  made  by  the  law  is  a  more  extended  accommodation 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  a  rather  more  distinctive  character 
given  to  their  care  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution. 
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CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES* 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER,  INTERNATIONAL 

PRISON  COMMISSION 

With  the  cotintry  divided  into  45  separate  political  compartments 
it  is  not  surprising  that  legislation  every  year  should  be  as  varie- 
gated as  a  patchwork  quilt.  Cotmtries  Uke  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  which  there  is  a  tmiform  penal  code,  look 
with  surprise  at  the  want  of  tmiformity  and  indeed  the  positive 
contradiction  in  penal  laws  in  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
our  system  of  local  government.  The  system  becomes  a  serious 
embarrassment  from  time  to  time  in  our  international  relations 
when  a  foreign  country  finds  that  an  offense  committed  in  any  one 
of  the  states  against  a  foreign  subject  is  not  pimishable  by  the 
federal  government,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 
Foreign  citizens  eventually  learn  that  the  degrees  of  privilege  they 
enjoy  and  the  amount  of  obUgation  they  incur  depend  very  much 
upon  what  part  of  the  coimtry  they  are  Uving  in. 

But  foreigners  are  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  anomalies  which 
come  from  want  of  uniformity*  From  time  to  time  the  confusion 
and  contradiction  of  laws  and  the  want  of  a  more  homogeneous 
ethical  standard  so  far  as  it  may  be  expressed  in  law  is  recognized 
and  felt  by  students  of  social  and  poUtical  conditions.  The  attempt 
to  secure  tmiformity  in  state  legislation  by  the  appointment  of 
boards  of  commissioners  from  the  several  states  has  not  been  very 
successful,  whether  in  relation  to  civil  or  criminal  law.  What 
is  attained  in  the  way  of  imiformity  is  more  likely  to  be  sectired 
through  the  active  propaganda  of  various  national  associations 
oiganized  to  promote  definite  commercial,  professional,  patriotic, 
political  or  social  development. ' 
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Crimes  against  the  goyemment.  Few  of  the  laws  passed  in  1905, 
however,  represent  national  sentiment,  unless  it  be  the  laws  passed 
in  eight  states  making  it  an  offense  to  desecrate  the  United  States 
flag  by  advertisement  or  otherwise.  Two  states  passed  such  laws 
in  1904  and  sbc  in  1903,  all  of  which  points  to  organized  action. 
It  would  seem  not  to  be  an  illogical  appUcation  nor  an 
excessive  stretch  of  federal  power  for  the  general  government  to 
pass  a  general  law  for  the  protection  of  its  flag,  bringing  such  an 
offense  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  Why 
it  shotdd  be  the  work  of  the  separate  states  to  pass  laws  protecting 
the  national  symbol  does  not  seem  clear  even  under  the  large  share 
of  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  If  the  United  States  can  punish 
the  counterfeiting  of  its  coin  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  to  protect  the  desecration  of  the  flag;  but  the  former  is 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  while  the  latter  is  not. 

As  this  review  does  not  include  federal  laws  it  is  not  complete  so 
far  as  the  catalogue  of  crimes  against  the  general  government  is 
concerned. 

The  other  offenses  tmder  this  head  relate  mainly  to  the  escape  of 
convicts  from  prison  and  to  perjury  and  bribery. 

Public  order  and  security.  Under  this  head  a  few  of  the  states 
passed  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  and  seven  passed  or  amended 
laws  relating  to  the  carr^ang  of  weapons. 

Wife-beating.  A  reactionary  tendency  reviving  a  form  of 
ptmishment  nearly  obsolete  is  seen  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  Oregon 
providing  that  wife-beating  may  be  punished  by  whipping.  The 
lashes  are  not  to  exceed  20  in  number  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  impose  whipping  or  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
whipping  may  be  administered  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  any 
marshal  or  policeman  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  wherein 
judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and  is  to  be  administered  within  the 
walls  of  the  county  jail.  The  passage  of  this  law  in  Oregon  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  overw^helming  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass 
a  law  for  wife-beating  during  the  winter  of  1905-6  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  was  made  the  subject  of  much 
burlesque  in  the  form  of  ridiculous  amendments  and  was  finally 
laid  on  the  table. 

Fraud.  Eight  states  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  defrauding 
of  liverymen  and  hotel  people ;  eight  states  have  passed  laws  relative 
to  malicious  injury  to  electrical  apparatus  and  power  or  to  interfer- 
ing or  tampering  with  the  same. 
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In  South  Dakota  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  make  any  false 
statement  concerning  one's  physical  or  financial  condition  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  aid  from  the  city  or  county  or  from 
any  person  or  charitable  institution  or  organization.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $ioo  or  imprisonment  for  30  days  or  both. 

California  has  passed  four'  laws  in  relation  to  embezzlement  and 
several  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  better  prevention  of  various 
fonns  of  fraud.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to 
misrepresent  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  advertising  or  patronage. 

Halicious  mischief.  There  is  no  telling  what  form  malicious 
mischief  may  take.  In  California  a  special  law  has  been  passed 
making  it  a  felony  to  maliciously  drive  any  iron,  steel  or  any  other 
substance  sufficiently  hard  to  injure  saws,  in  any  saw  log  or  other 
wood  intended  to  be  manufactured  as  lumber.  Likewise  in  North 
Dakota  punishment  is  provided  against  maliciously  putting  or 
concealing  in  stacks  of  grain  any  substance  which  will  injure  a 
threshing  machine  if  fed  into  it.  If  the  injury  caused  results  in  the 
death  of  any  person  the  offense  is  deemed  manslaughter  in  the  first, 
degree ;  if  the  injury-  results  in  maiming  or  injury  to  any  person 
or  breaking  of  the  machine  it  is  a  felony;  in  all  other  cases  it  is 
deemed  a  misdemeanor.  The  violators  are  responsible  to  the 
omers  of  the  machine  for  damage.  In  the  same  state  it  is  made 
likewise  a  form  of  malicious  injury  to  haul  a  -dead  animal,  or  offensive 
or  decaying  matter  on  land  without  the  owner's  consent. 

Trespass,  Various  laws  against  trespass  have  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  private  property.  The  state  of  Maine,  which  has 
had  on  its  statutes  a  law  for  the  punishment  by  imprisonment  and 
fine  of  persons  entering  upon  any  land,  cutting  any  timber,  serving 
any  process,  or  exercising  any  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  as  described  by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  now  softens  the  act  by  providing  that  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Robbery.  Minnesota  is  apparently  hoping  to  exterminate  robbery 
by  doubling  the  extreme  penalty,  which  hitherto  has  been  20  years, 
so  that  a  robbery  in  the  first  degree  may  be  punished  by  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  40  years.  The  minimum  remains  as  formerly  five 
years.  South  Dakota,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  increasing 
the  maximum,  which  is  ao  years,  has  reduced  the  minimum  from 
10  years  to  one  year.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
dime  of  robbery  will  become  less  frequent  in  Minnesota  because 
of  the  threatened  maximum  or  become  more  frequent  vn  So\D.\i 
Dskote  because  of  the  less  threatening  nunimum  ot  pvansbmsQ.^- 
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Minors.  Laws  continue  to  be  passed  for  the-protection  of  minors. 
Several  states  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  minors  frequenting 
billiard  or  pool  rooms  without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 
In  Vefmont  the  written  consent  of  parent  is  necessary.  The 
owner  is  made  responsible.  In  Pennsylvania  the  provision  as  to 
the  consent  of  parents  is  not  included. 

Gambling.  Eleven  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  restriction 
of  gambling.  Texas  has  amended  its  laws  prohibiting  betting  on 
horse  racing  so  as  to  permit  it  on  the  day  and  within  the  inclosures 
where  such  races  are  nm  and  making  it  unlawful  to  have  horse 
racing  on  Sundays. 

Shows.  Witji  reference  to  shows  and  exhibitions  California 
adds  to  its  Penal  Code  a  new  section  making  every  person  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  ticket  to  a  theater 
or  other  place  of  amusement  at  a  price  in  excess  of  that  charged 
originally  by  the  management  of  such  place  or  theater. 

Oregon  will  hereafter  punish  by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1000 
the  exposure  to  pubUc  view  of  any  person  in  a  state  of  trance,  sleep 
or  entire  or  partial  unconsciousness,  which  shall  have  been  induced^ 
by  hypnotism,  mesmerism  or  any  other  form  of  the  exertion  of 
the  will  power,  or  suggestion  of  another  person  over  such  subject. 
It  makes  responsible  also  the  agents  or  servants  at  such  an  exhi- 
bition and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine  provides  for  Imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  equal  to  one  day  for  each  $2  of  the  fine. 

Vermont  imposes  a  penalty  of  from  $1000  to  $3000  for  exhibiting 
a  circtis  in  any  town  without  permission  of  the  selectmen  and 
without  having  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  legal  license  fee. 

Cruelty  to  smimals.  i6  states  have  passed  23  laws  in  regard  to 
cruelty  to  animals,  most  of  which  are  doubtless  due  to  the  presence 
in  various  states  of  organizations  for  their  protection.  Colorado 
not  only  makes  it  unlawful  to  cause  animals  to  fight  or  to  release 
them  for  hunting  or  shooting,  but  provides  that  wilful  spectators 
may  be  held  as  accessories  and  punished  as  principals  by  a  fine  of 
from  $10  to  $250  or  imprisonment  for  a  year  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Maine  forbids  the  keeping  or  leaving  of  sheep  on  any  of  the  unin- 
hribited  or  barren  islands  lying  off  the  coasts  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February  and  March  of  any  year,  without 
providing  sufficient  food  and  shelter  therefor.  This  law  was 
titrrngthened  last  year  by  providing  that  any  person  may  take 
charge  of  such  abandoned  animals  and  care  for  them  at  the  owner's 
rxpt'nsc  and  have  a  lien  thereon. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Southwestern  States  a  method 
of  treating  animals  which  never  existed  in  New  England  and  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  life  of  a  herdsman  is  passing  away:  namely, 
cattle  roping  as  a  fine  art.  New  Mexico  has  passed  a  law  making 
any  exhibition  of  cattle  roping  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  60  days  and  a  fine  of  $500.  Texas  has  passed 
a  similar  law  with  the  same  fine  but  omitting  imprisonment. 
The  reason  of  the  law  is  thus  stated  in  section  2:  "The  serious 
injuries  being  sustained  by  the  cattle  interests  of  Texas  through 
roping  contests,  and  the  almost  imiform  demand  by  the  cattle 
raisers  and  the  farmers  of  this  state  for  relief  against  the  roping 
contests,  creates  an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public  necessity 
that  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  in  three 
several  days  be  suspended."  The  rule  was  therefore  suspended 
and  this  act  made  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  It 
was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate  and  with  but 
one  negative  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cigarettes  and  drugs.  The  campaign  against  the  selling  of 
cigarettes  to  minors  and  against  the  unlawful  sale  of  drugs,  es- 
pecially cocaine,  is  still  carried  on  and  shows  the  presence  of  dele- 
terious practices  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  vigilance  of 
the  associations  which  are  seeking  to  restrict  them. 


CORRECTIONS 

GEORGE    MCLAUGHLIN    M.    A.,   SECRETARY   NEW   YORK   STATE    COM- 
MISSION   OP   PRISONS 

The  general  trend  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  relating 
to  corrections  an4  penal  institutions  during  1905  was  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  increased  number  of  reformatories,  reform 
and  industrial  schools,  especially  for  juveniles;  a  more  general 
adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  with  provisions  for 
parole;  continued  progress  in  the  separation  of  the  criminal 
insane  from  the  innocent  insane,  and  the  separate  housing  of 
insane  criminals  from  other  offenders ;  the  establishment  of  bureaus 
of  identification  in  additional  states;  the  enactment  of  many 
new  laws  providing  for  probation;  and  toward  the  restriction  of 
convict  labor  to  state  accotmt  work. 

Superyision  and  administration.  Florida  ('05  ch.77)  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  additional  Supervisors  of  State  Convicts 
and  Convicts  Camps  of  the  state,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Conmiissioners  of  State  Institutions  more  than  one  is  necessary, 
to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  relative  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  camps  and  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  convicts. 

Kansas  ('05  ch.487)  made  it  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  se\'eral  state  institutions  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  employees  and  regulating  appoint- 
ments. Employees  may  be  removed  for  cause  but  political  action 
or  affiliation  shall  not  be  considered  a  cause  for  removal. 

New  Jersey  ('05  ch.57)  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections  for  a  term  of  three  years 
at  a  salar>'  of  $3000  and  a  committee  of  two  to  aid  him.  The  Com- 
missioner is  to  inspect  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  and 
report  to  the  Governor.  Plans  for  buildings  or  improvements  are 
to  be  prejxired  under  his  direction  and  he  may  appoint  an  architect 
as  assistant,  at  a  s,\!ar>-  of  $^500.  The  executive  officers  of  the 
x-arious  institutions  v\>nstituxo  an  ad\~:sor>*  bcvard  and  meet  with  the 
Coniniissionor  qiu^rtorly, 

Xonh  Co!\^':n.\  ^^05  oh  44^^  Av.thorlred  the  Governor,  when  he 
deems  ao'\-:s.\h'o.  to  visit  ar.v  st.^»te  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
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Oregon  ('05  eh. 99)  provided  for  the  monthly  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  state  institutions. 

Utah  ('05  ch.ioi)  reduced  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Cor- 
rections from  four  to  three.  The  board  will  consist  of  the  Governor 
ex  officio  and  two  resident  citizens,  not  to  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  appointed  for  four  years. 

Vermont  ('04  ch.163)  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  Vermont  Hospital,  the  State 
Prison,  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  Industrial  School. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.381)  amended  the  statute  relating  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  by  inserting  a  clause  that  one  of  the  five  members  shall 
be  a  woman. 

State  prisons.  Kansas  ('05  ch.528)  authorized  a  renewal  of  the 
contract  with  Oklahoma  for  keeping  convicts  for  two  years  at  40 
cents  a  day. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.io6)  authorized  the  Governor  and  Coimcil 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  branch  state  prison 
at  Nashawena  island. 

New  York  ('05  ch.718)  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  five 
commissioners  to  inquire  as  to  the  most  practical  method  of  pro- 
viding modern  prison  buildings ;  such  inquiry  to  embrace  the  struc- 
tural and  sanitary  condition  of  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  prisons,  and 
the  disposition  that  may  be  made  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reforma- 
tory. 

Employees.  Missouri  amended  the  law  relating  to  the  salary 
of  guards  in  penitentiaries  by  providing  that  all  turnkeys  and 
guards  shall  receive  $780  a  year  ('05  p.267)  and  increased  the 
compensation  of  the  prison  physician  from  $1200  to  $2000  ('05 
p.268). 

Oregon  ('05  ch.8i)  increased  the  compensation  of  the  assistant 
'warden  of  the  penitentiary  from  $900  to  $1200. 

Washington  ('05  ch. 38)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  chap- 
lain of  the  State  Penitentiary  by  the  Governor,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  two  years,  with  a  salary  of  $1200. 

Institutions  for  women  and  girls.  California  ('05  ch.253)  author- 
ized the  Whittier  State  School  for  Girls  to  contract  for  the  care  of 
inmates  with  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions,  organized  for 
the  care  of  criminal  or  wayward  girls,  or  with  private  families, 
and  to  pay  for  such  care  out  of  the  ftmds  of  the  institution.  The 
board  of  trustees  may  recall  such  inmate  at  any  time. 

In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.233)  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
QOmmitment  of  any  unmarried  female,  between  z6  and  ai^  Ififlbdsa^ 
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a  vicious  life  or  in  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  vice,  to  the  custody 
of  any  private  correctional  institution  until  21  years  of  age.  Trus- 
tees or  directors  of  such  institutions  may  bind  out  such  girls,  or  may 
discharge  or  return  them  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

In  Idaho  (^0$  p.33)  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  prison 
commissioners  to  contract  for  the  care  of  females  convicted  of 
felony  in  the  penal  institutions  of  another  state ;  this  practice  to 
continue  imtil  a  separate  department  or  ward  for  female  prisoners 
shall  have  been  constructed  at  the  State  Penitentiary. 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.240)  the  act  establishing  the  State  Home 
for  Girls  was  amended  by  providing  that  girls  imder  19  (formerly  16) 
may  be  committed  thereto. 

Oregon  ('05  ch.232)  appropriated  $7000  for  the  support  and 
reclamation  of  wayward  girls  over  12  and  imder  18,  pajmient  to  be 
made  to  the  reformatory  institutions  at  the  rate  of  $84  a  year  for 
each  girl  maintained.  Each  institution  must  have  at  least  five 
wayward  girls,  and  have  been  in  actual  existence  at  least  one  year. 
The  cotmty  judge  shall  examine  and  inspect  institutions  claiming 
the  benefit  of  the  act. 

Reform  schools.  Arizona  ('05  ch.53)  abolished  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Territorial  Industrial  School  and  vested  control  in 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  territory. 

In  California  ('05  ch.84)  the  law  relating  to  the  Whittier  State 
Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  was  amended  by  pro- 
viding that  girls  as  well  as  boys  may  be  committed  to  it;  boys 
between  7  and  16,  girls  between  7  and  18;  boys  may  be  detained 
until  16  and  girls  until  21.  Two  new  sections  were  added:  the 
first  authorizing  commitment  of  truant  children  between  7  and  17; 
the  second,  the  commitment  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 
Both  male  and  female  minors  shall  have  private  examination  and 
trial.  Male  inmates  over  16  must  be  removed  to  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry. 

In  Florida  ('05  ch.17)  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  com- 
mitment of  persons  under  18  to  the  State  Reform  School.  The 
act  provides  for  the  management  of  the  school,  for  parole  by 
managers,  and  for  release  on  probation.  A  mechanical  school 
is  to  be  established  and  the  inmates  instructed  in  trades. 

In  Georgia  ('05  p.  12 7)  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  state 
refonnator}'^  for  offenders  under  17.  Sentence  is  to  be  indeter- 
minate but  may  not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  the  person 
sentenced  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  21.  Felons  may  be  held 
for  not  exceeding    five  years^  and  misdemeanants  not  ezoeediiig 
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two  years.  Control  is  vested  in  the  Prison  Commission.  Inmates 
are  to  be  employed  in  agricultural,  domestic  and  mechanical  work 
and  given  a  common  school  education ;  commission  may  establish 
trade  schools  and  a  system  of  parole,  and  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  grant  conditional  discharges  and  recommend 
to  the  Governor  release  and  pardon.  White  and  colored  inmates 
are  to  be  kept  separate.  The  Prison  Commission  is  to  select  a  site 
and  erect  stiitable  buildings,  $10,000  being  appropriated  for  build- 
ings and  equipment  and  $10,000  for  maintenance. 

In  Idaho  ('05  p.432)  the  law  relating  to  the  Industrial  Training 
School  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  any  boy  or  girl  between 
8  and  18  foimd  guilty  of  any  felony  (formerly  crime)  except 
murder  or  manslaughter;  the  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
from  want  of  proper  parental  care  a  person  between  those  ages,  of 
sound  intellect  and  good  bodily  health,  is  growing  up  in  mendicancy, 
vagrancy  or  incorrigibility,  he  may  be  committed  to  this  school. 
Any  such  boy  or  girl,  held  for  examination  for  a  felony,  may  be 
committed  to  the  school  to  await  trial,  in  Ueu  of  conmutment  to 
jail. 

In  Michigan  ('05  ch.366)  the  act  establishing  a  house  of  correc- 
tion for  juvenile  offenders  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
excepting  offenders  pimishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  so  that 
hereafter  any  male  person  imder  16  and  over  10  may  be  committed. 

In  Minnesota  ('05  ch.233)  an  act  was  passed  regtilating  com- 
mitments to  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  and  the 
management  of  the  institution;  children  over  8  and  under  17 
can  be  committed,  on  verified  complaint  and^  after  trial,  for  any 
crime  except  murder.  When  hearing  is  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  mimicipal  court,  findings  mtist  be  approved  by  the  District  Court ; 
commitments  to  be  imtil  21  unless  sooner  discharged,  apprenticed, 
paroled  or  transferred  by  the  Board  of  Parole. 

In  Washington  ('05  ch.19)  the  law  relating  to  the  commitment 
of  juvenile  offenders  to  the  State  Reform  School  was  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  commitment  of  girls  between  8  and  18  (for- 
merly 16);  girls  to  be  held  tmtil  19  (formerly  18)  imless  sooner 
discharged. 

In  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.68)  the  act  relating  to  the  West  Virginia 
Reform  School  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  no  two  of  the 
directors  shall  be  from  the  same  coimty.  Minors  under  i8  (for- 
merly z6)  may  be  committed.  In  certain  cases  parent  or  guardian 
reimburte  the  county  for  maintenance  of  inmate. 
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Locftl  institntioiif.  In  Oregon  Qos  ch.ioo)  an  act  was  passed 
to  provide  for  fireproof  jails.  This  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  every 
county*  incorporated  dty  and  town  that  does  not  already  possess 
one  to  provide  a  jail  with  walls  of  concrete,  brick  or  stone,  floors 
of  cement,  ceilings  of  plaster,  iron  or  steel,  roof  of  metal,  slate  or 
other  noncombustible  material,  doors  of  iron  or  steel;  the  whole 
structiuie  to  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as  practicable. 

In  West  Virginia  C05  ch.72)  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  any 
county  to  unite  with  any  dty  in  said  coimty  to  erect  and  tnaifitftjn 
a  workhouse  for  their  general  use. 

In  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.324)  the  salary  of  the  jail  physician 
in  counties  containing  over  500,000  and  less  than  800,000  inhabi- 
tants was  increased  from  $800  to  $2400;  and  the  salary  of  the 
county  jailer  from  $3600  to  $5000. 

DiidpUne.  Instruction.  Care  of  sick.  California  ('05  ch.547) 
authorized  the  sheriff  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  convict  sentenced  for  a 
term  of  15  days  or  over  to  a  tmiform  length  of  i^  inches  for  sanitary 
reasons  in  certain  cases. 

In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.46)  a  law  was  passed  making  the  penalty 
for  conveying  any  narcotic,  liquor,  weapon  or  means  of  escape 
into  the  State  Prison,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  both;  conveying  letters  to  or  from- 
prisoners  is  also  forbidden. 

In  Florida  ('05  p.441)  the  Legislature  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution,  requesting  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Insti- 
tutions to  have  white  prisoners,  so  far  as  possible,  confined  and 
worked  in  separate  camps  from  colored  prisoners.  It  was  made 
unlawful  ('05  eh. 76)  to  chain,  handcuff,  or  in  any  manner  fasten 
white  prisoners  to  colored  prisoners. 

In  Kansas  ('05  ch.211)  an  act  was  passed  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  give  any  inmate  of  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory 
tobacco,  money  or  other  articles  of  personal  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  superintendent,  or  to  receive  from  any  inmate  any 
nrtiole  Iwlonj^^ing  to  said  institution  or  the  state. 

In  Massachusetts  C05  ch.2s8)  giving  to  any  prisoner  in  the  State 
Farm  Industrial  Camp,  or  in  any  jail  or  house  of  correction,  any 
dniK  or  article  or  thing  without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent, 
nuister  or  kee|HT.  is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  months.  An  act  was  also 
passed  ('05  eh.,^55)  authorizing  the  prison  commissioners  to  estab- 
lish a  1)ospital  for  prisoners  having  tubercular  disease,  the  hospital 
to  \\c  on  the  land  occupied  by  the  temporary  industrial  camp. 
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Wisconsin  ('05  ch.396)  amended  the  provision  giving  ministers 
or  persons  delegated  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
access  to  prisoners,  by  providing  that  the  representatives  of  any 
other  reUgious  association  or  corporation  disposed  to  aid  in  reform- 
ing the  prisoners  and  in  giving  them  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
shall  also  have  access  to  them,  and  by  including  parental  schools, 
industrial  schools,  and  homes  for  dependent  children  among  the 
institutions  whose  inmates  shall  be  allowed  the  spirittial  ministra- 
tion of  a  clergjnnan  of  the  church  to  which  they  may  belong. 

Commitment  Transportation.  Transfer.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  ('05  r.47)  instructing  the  Prison 
Commission  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  amending  the  law 
relative  to  the  conmiitment  of  female  prisoners  convicted  of  minor 
offenses,  and  of  requiring  the  more  complete  separation  of  females 
convicted  of  minor  offenses  from  those  ponfined  for  other  offenses. 

Convict  labor.  In  Georgia  ('05  p.1257)  a  resolution  was  adopted 
authorizing  a  joint  legislative  committee,  of  five  from  the  House 
and  three  from  the  Senate,  to  visit,  thoroughly  inspect  and  examine, 
dtiring  vacation,  all  the  convict  camps,  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1906. 

In  Indiana  ('05  ch.107)  an  act  was  passed  regulating  convict 
labor  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory.  This  act  abolishes  the  contract 
system,  provides  for  schools  for  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
and  for  trade  schools  and  military  drills.  Goods  are  to  be  manu- 
factured on  state  account  and  articles  to  be  used  in  state  institutions 
and  in  certain  political  divisions  of  the  state.  The  manufacture 
of  school  books  and  school  desks  is  forbidden ;  also  the  printing  of 
other  books  or  blanks,  except  for  the  use  of  the  reformatory. 

State  institutions  and  poUtical  divisions  are  required  to  purchase 
supplies  of  the  reformatory  at  the  prices  fixed  by  a  board,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  State  Auditor  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  prices  not  to  exceed  the  market  price.  The  managers 
are  authorized  to  sell  any  surplus  product  in  the  general  market. 
The  reformatory  is  to  issue  catalogues  of  supplies  and  officials  are 
forbidden  to  purchase  such  articles  elsewhere  unless  they  can  not 
be  furnished  by  the  reformatory.  The  proceeds  up  to  $50,000  are 
to  be  retained  as  a  working  capital.  It  is  made  a  misdemeanor 
with  a  penalty  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1000  for  any 
^  public  official  to  wilfully  violate  any  provision  of  the  act  and  in 
addition  he  may  be  removed  from  office. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.244)  authorized  the  emplo3rment  of  inmates 
of  penal  institutions  in  caring  for  public  lands  and  bmldings  in  the 
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custody  of  oflBicers,  but  forbidding  such  emplojonent  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  institution  in  doing  work  for  private  persons. 

In  Oregon  ('05  ch.152)  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  contract 
labor  in  the  state  penitentiaries.  The  contract  is  not  to  exceed 
10  years,  convicts  are  not  to  work  over  10  hours  a  day,  prison 
officials  are  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  convicts  while  engaged  in 
labor,  and  the  state  is  to  receive  not  less  than  35  cents  a  day  for 
each  convict. 

Washington  ('05  ch.121)  placed  the  transportation  of  convicts 
to  the  penitentiary  and  of  incorrigibles  to  the  reform  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Municipal  convicts.  In  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.84)  an  act  was 
passed  providing  that  any  person  convicted  of  violation  of  municipal 
ordinance,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  may  be  compelled  to 
work  upon  the  public  streets,  or  at  any  kind  of  public  work  within 
the  city  or  town.  Prisoners  are  to  be  imder  the  control  of  a  marshal 
of  the  city  or  town  while  so  engaged. 

Work  on  roads.  In  Colorado  ('05  ch.86)  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  upon  the  request  of  the  coimty  commissioners,  the 
warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary  shall  detail  convicts  to  work  upon 
public  roads,  the  coimty  or  city  to  pay  all  additional  expenses  and 
furnish  tools. 

In  Illinois  ('05  p. 344)  an  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  convict 
labor  on  highways.  This  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Prison  Industries,  upon  requisition  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner, to  employ  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  and  culvert 
pipe,  and  in  the  preparation  of-  road-building  material,  to  be  fur- 
nished free,  and  in  the  manufactiu^  of  road  machinery,  tools  and 
appliances  for  building  and  repairing  roads. 

In  Maine  ('05  ch.126)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  employ- 
ment of  male  prisoners  under  sentence  in  jails  upon  public  high- 
ways, or  in  preparing  materials  for  their  construction  or  repair. 

In  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.7)  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  public  highways  in  the 
territory  and  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  them. 

Disposition  of  goods.  In  Illinois  ('05  p. 3 4 5)  an  act  was  passed 
amending  the  act  regulating  the  employment  of  convicts.  Sales 
of^prison  products  may  be  made  only  to  the  state  and  public  insti- 
tutions owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  state,  and  to  school 
and  road  districts  of  the  state.  The  provision  authorizing  sales  to 
other  political  divisions  of  the  state  is  stricken  out.  The  law  con- 
tains a  proviso  that  if  the  demands  above  provided  shall  not  be 
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suffident  toiumish  emplo3rment  to  all  prisooers,  the  surplus  prod- 
uct may  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Board  of  Prison  In- 
dustries. Not  more  than  40%  of  the  prisoners  may  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Crushed  rock  and  other  road  material  made  by  convicts  is  to  be 
furnished  free  for  use  in  permanent  public  roadways  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Special  industries.  In  Indiana  ('05  ch.39)  the  Board  of  Control 
"was  authorized  to  employ  convicts  in  the  cultivation  of  state  lands 
not  otherwise  devoted  to  state  purposes,  as  well  as  leased  lands. 

In  Kansas  ('05  ch.478)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  branch 
penitentiary  and  for  an  oil  refinery  in  connection  with  it.  This 
act  was  later  held  to  be  imconstitutional  (State  v.  Kelly,  81 
P.450)  in  that  it  violates  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
the  undertaking  of  works  of  internal  improvement  by  the  state. 

In  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.  167)  an  act  was  passed  authorising 
the  Capitol  Commissioners  to  utilize  convict  labor  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  Capitol  building,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  warden, 
'when  requested  by  the  Capitol  Commissioners,  to  furnish  convicts 
for  this  purpose  with  proper  guards  and  attendants. 

In  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.i73)  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections was  authorized  to  establish  a  hard  fiber  twine  and  cordage 
plant  at  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  also  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shirts  and  overalls,  for  which  $76,000  was  appropriated. 
The  price  of  binding  twine  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  warden,  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Governor  and  State  Auditor,  and  it  is 
to  be  sold  only  to  firms  and  actual  consumers,  residents  of  the  state. 
The  balance  left  on  hand  after  May  first  may  be  sold  without  limi- 
tation. 

In  Wisconsin  ('05  p.989)  the  Legislature  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution directing  the  State  Board  o£  Control  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  workings  of  binder  twine  plants  in  prisons  in  other  states 
and  make  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1907. 

Criminal  insane.  California  ('o5ch.357)  passed  an  act  to  establish 
a  state  hospital  for  insane  convicts  and  certain  insane  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony.  It  is  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  five  managers,  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy ;  managers  to  select  a  superintendent 
and  other  officers,  and  fix  their  compensation.  (40,000  was  appro- 
priated. 

In  Indiana  ('05  ch.103)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
dispOflitioa  and  custody  of  a  person  who  becomes  insane  attfti  c:^:!^- 
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viction  for  a  crime.  When  sanity  is  questioned  at  time  of  judg- 
ment, it  shall  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  12 ;  if  found  insane,  he 
shall  be  confined  in  a  state  insane  hospital;  if  afterwards  he  shall 
become  sane,  he  shall  be  returned  to  custody  of  the  sheriff  and 
judgment  be  pronoimced. 

In  Maine  ('05  ch.104)  an  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  insane 
persons  in  the  State  Prison  and  in  cotmty  jails.  The  Governor  is 
to  appoint  a  medical  examiner  for  each  jail.  If  after  due  inquiry 
any  prisoner  be  adjudged  insane,  he  shall  be  committed,  if  in  the 
State  Prison  to  the  insane  department  of  the  prison,  if  in  a  county 
jail  to  one  of  the  insane  hospitals,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  where  the  prisoner  resided  at  the  time  of  his  original 
conmiitment. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Supreme  Court  in  re  Boyett,  48  S.  E.  789 
decided  that  the  law  of  1899,  providing  that  when  a  person  accused 
of  murder  shall  be  acquitted  on  the  groimd  of  insanity  the  court 
may  commit  him  to  the  hospital  for  the  dangerous  insane,  is  uncon- 
stitutional; that  the  act  providing  that  a  person  so  committed 
shall  not  be  discharged  except  by  the  General  Assembly  is  uncon- 
stitutional; and  that  the  commitment  of  persons  acquitted  of 
a  capital  crime  on  the  ground  of  insanity  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
to  be  there  confined  tmtil  released  by  the  Legislature,  is  unconsti- 
tutional; but  that  a  person  so  confined  can  not  be  released  on 
habeas  corptis  if  still  insane. 

In  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.247)  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a 
state  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane.  $10,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  site  and  $150,000  toward  construction. 

Discharge.  In  California  the  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  relating 
to  the  discharge  of  prisoners  before  the  end  of  their  terms  ('05 
ch.480)  and  providing  for  discharge  of  prisoners  from  penal  institu- 
tions on  Monday  ('05  ch.384)  were  repealed. 

In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.39)  the  law  relating  to  the  release  of  sick 
prisoners  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  any  person  committed 
to  jail,  becoming  sick  with  a  malignant,  incurable  disease,  may  be 
released  by  order  of  the  State's  Attorney,  approved  by  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  or  the  county  commissioners.  Formerly  only 
prisoners  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  by  the  judge  of  any 
police  court  could  be  so  released. 

In  Kansas  ('05  ch.318)  the  law  relating  to  paroled  prisoners  was 
amended  by  providing  that  the  recommendation  for  final  discharge, 
together  with  the  record  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  may  be  sent 
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to  the  Governor,  who,  if  he  approves,  shall  commute  the  sentence 
and  provide  for  restoration  to  citizenship.  Formerly  a  prisoner 
could  not  be  discharged  except  by  order  of  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him. 

In  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.3)  the  proviso  prohibiting  the  imposing 
of  sentence  to  expire  between  the  15th  day  of  November  and  the 
15th  day  of  February  was  repealed. 

In  Tennessee  ('05  ch.486)  an  act  was  passed  that  convicts  shall 
receive  from  $1  to  $5,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
upon  their  discharge  from  the  penitentiary. 

Identification.  In  California  ('05  ch.399)  an  act  was  passed  to 
create  a  state  bureau  of  criminal  identification,  the  Bertillon,  the 
Depue  and  the  finger  print  system  to  be  used;  also  any  system  of 
measurements  adopted  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state.  An 
additional  act  ('05  ch.403)  requires  wardens  of  state  prisons  to  send 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  state  and  the  bureau  of  identification,  photo- 
graphs and  descriptions  of  convicts. 

In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.459)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
identification  of  criminals;  photographs,  finger  prints  and  measure- 
ments qi  felons  to  be  taken  according  to  the  Bertillon  system; 
records  to  be  kept  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 

Indeterminate  sentence.  In  Michigan  ('05  ch.184)  a  general  inde- 
terminate sentence  law  was  passed:  court  to  impose  a  minimum  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  six  months ;  the  maximum  sentence  to  be  the 
maximum  penalty  provided  by  law  and  to  be  stated  by  the  judge 
in  passing  sentence ;  judge  also  to  recommend  a  maximum  penalty; 
minimum  term  not  to  exceed  one  half  the  maximum  term  except 
when  fixed  by  law;  where  the  maximum  sentence  may  be  for  life 
or  any  ntmiber  of  years,  the  sentence  to  fix  both  minimtun  and 
maximum  term,  minimum  not  to  exceed  one  half  the  maximum; 
authority  for  parole  granted  exclusively  to  the  Go^^emor  in  cases 
of  murder  and  stmdry  other  specified  offenses,  and  in  all  other  cases 
to  the  Pardon  Advisory  Board;  paroled  convicts  entitled  to  good 
time,  and  employment  to  be  secured  before  parole. 

In  Oregon  ('05  ch.187)  an  act  was  passed  providing  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  for  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony,  for  which 
the  maximum  punishment  does  not  exceed  20  years.  Such  prisoner 
may  be  paroled  by  the  Governor  at  any  time  after  having  served 
the  minimum  period  provided  by  law  for  such  offense,  but  shall 
not  be  imprisoned  beyond  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law  for 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted.  Clerks  of  courts  are  to  send 
oopy  of  the  record  to  the  Governor ;  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
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penitentiary  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner;  parole  may  be  revoked  by  the  Governor. 

Parole.  In  Indiana  ('05  ch.114)  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the 
wardens  to  furnish  parole  prisoners  with  $5  in  money,  in  addition 
to  clothing  and  transportation,  except  when  such  prisoner  received 
final  discharge  while  away  from  the  State  Prison. 

In  Kansas  ('05  ch.316)  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  parole  officer  for  the  State  Penitentiary,  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law. 

In  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.67)  the  law  relating  to  the  release 
of  convicts  from  State  Prison  was  amended  by  providing  for  the 
arrest  of  any  convict  released  on  a  permit  from  the  Governor  for 
violation  of  permit.  If  the  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  upon  a 
hearing  finds  that  said  permit  has  been  violated,  he  shall  so  certify 
to  the  Governor,  who  shall  revoke  the  permit  and  the  prisoner  shall 
be  remanded  to  prison. 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.232)  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a 
parole  agent  for  the  State  Prison,  and  defining  his  duties.    . 

In  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.13  art. 4)  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 
a  prisoner  sentenced  from  that  territory  to  a  penitentiary  in  another 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  such  parole  and  to  such  deduction  for 
good  behavior  from  his  sentence  as  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  penitentiary  is  situated. 

In  Oregon  ('05  ch.177)  an  act  was  passed  giving  to  the  Circuit 
Courts  power  to  parole  persons  convicted  of  a  felony  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  provide  for  their  supervision  when  on  parole. 

In  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.144)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  parole  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  and  regulating  their  con- 
duct while  on  parole,  and  for  their  return  to  prison  for  violation  of 
parole.  Parole  is  to  be  granted  on  recommendation  of  the  warden 
and  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.. 

In  Texas  ('05  ch.28)  the  Penitentiary  Board  and  Board  of  Par- 
dons are  authorized  to  make  rules,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  for  the  parole  of  meritorious  prisoners  who  have  served 
at  least  two  years  and  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  terms.  The 
prisoner  raust  be  recommended  by  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent  and  chaplain.  The  act  is  to  apply  only  to  con- 
victs under  sentence  for  a  first  conviction  of  felony,  except  convicts 
sentenced  for  rape,  robbery  by  firearms  or  deadly  weapon,  or 
murder.  Prisoners  convicted  of  such  offenses,  except  rape,  may 
be  paroled  after  serving  1 5  years ;  murder  in  the  second  degree  after 
serving  10  years. 
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Pardons.  In  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.356)  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  grant  conditional  pardons.  If  any 
of  the-  conditions  are  violated,  the  convict  may  be  rearrested  and 
again  imprisoned. 

In  Texas  ('05  ch.48)  the  law  relating  to  the  Board  of  Pardon 
Advisors  was  amended  by  making  it  a  permanent  board  of  two 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  receive  a  salaiy 
of  $2000  each.  The  board  is  to  have  an  office  in  the  Capitol,  and  to- 
examine  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  on  all  applica- 
tions for  pardon,  giving  special  attention  to  those  of  long 'service 
who  have  no  means  for  getting  petition  before  the  Governor. 

In  Wyoming  ('05  ch.56)  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  a  Board  of  Pardons  of  which 
the  Governor  is  to  be  president.  It  is  to  meet  every  three  months, 
to  investigate  applications  for  pardon  and  make  recommendations. 

Probation.  In  California  ('05  ch.579)  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
bation was  revised  and  remodeled.  The  Superior  Court  is  to  appoint 
a  probation  committee  of  seven  in  each  coimty,  to  hold  office  for 
four  years  without  compensation.  Probation  officers  and  deputies 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Superior  Court.  The  terms  of  the  officers  are  to  be  two  years, 
and  they  are  to  serve  in  all  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  act  relating  to  the  parole  of  prisoners  was  amended  ('05  ch.i66) 
by  providing  that  after  investigation  by  probation  officer,  and 
report  by  him,  the  court  may  place  the  defendant  upon  probation 
in  charge  of  probation  officer,  with  execution  of  sentence  of  fines 
suspended.     Probation  may  be  revoked  and  judgment  pronotinced. 

In  Connecticut  ('05  ch.142)  the  act  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  probation  officers  was  amended  by  providing  that  probation 
officers  shall  have  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  accused  before 
his  arraignment,  and  by  authorizing  suspension  of  sentence  and 
probation  in  any  case  (formerly  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  only). 
In  cities  over  50,000,  probation  officers  to  receive  not  exceeding 
$4  a  day,  in  other  cities  and  towns  not  exceeding  $3.  Any  justice 
of  the  peace  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  pro  tempore. 

In  Maine  ('05  ch.346)  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  a  probation 
officer  for  Cumberland  coimty.  The  officer  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mtmicipal  court  of  Portland  on  approval  of  the  Superior  Court, 
with  a  term  of  two  years  and  salary  of  $1000. 

In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.338)  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  female  probation  officers  for  the  mtmicipal 
courts  of  certain  districts  of  the  city  of  Boston.    The  law  relating 
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to  the  suspension  of  sentence  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  placing  of 
defendants  on  probation,  was  amended  ('05  ch.338)  by  extending 
the  power  to  stispend  sentence  and  place  on  probation  to  police  and 
district  courts,  and  making  it  applicable  to  defendants  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  as  well  as  to  those  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine. 

In  Michigan  ('05  ch.32)  the  act  relating  to  probation  officers 
was  amended  by  adding  a  clause  authorizing  the  court  whenever 
satisfied  that  the  respondent  has  reformed  and  will  not  thereafter 
pursue  a  life  of  crime,  to  terminate  his  probation  and  discharge  him 
from  custody. 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch,  203)  the  law  relating  to  probation  was 
amended  by  providing  that  a  person  convicted  of  desertion  or 
nonsupport  of  wife  or  child  may  be  placed  upon  probation;  the 
order  for  weekly  support,  however,  not  to  be  suspended.  Fines 
and  penalties  paid  by  the  defendants  are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  wife  or  child. 

In  New  York  ('05  ch.6s6)  the  act  in  relation  to  probation  officers 
was  amended  by  providing  that  they  may  receive  compensation 
when  allowed  by  municipal  ordinance,  and  authorizing  municipal 
boards  to  compensate  such  officers.  The  amendment  further 
provides  that  when  a  child  tmder  16  is  arrested  in  any  part  of  the 
state  (formerly  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  only)  charged  with  any 
offense. except  a  felony  (formerly  simdry  minor  offenses)  the  per- 
sonal recognizance  of  the  parent,  without  security,  may  be  accepted 
for  such  child's  appearance  for  trial.  A  law  was  passed  ('05  ch.714) 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  15  members  to 
inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  probation  system  in  the  state 
and  report  to  the  Governor  with  recommendations. 

Pillory.  In  Delaware  ('05  ch.213)  standing  in  pillory  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  was  abolished. 
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In  1905  legislative  sessions  were  held  in  41  states  and  territories, 
of  which  29  passed  general  laws  directly  affecting  library  interests. 
Almost  uniformly  the  new  laws  aim  to  make  more  Uberal  provision 
for  library  work  or  to  remove  legal  diffictdties  ii^  the  way  of  its  ex- 
tension. In  only  one  case  was  there  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  library  purposes,  while  in  19  cases  increases 
were  made.  One  new  Ubrary  commission  was  created  and  four 
others  were  enlarged  either  in  fimction  or  scope.  Provision  for 
the  fotmding  and  support  of  libraries  was  made  more  liberal  in  the 
case  of  seven  states.  Traveling  Ubrary  work  was  enlarged  by  in- 
creased appropriations  in  two  states,  and  in  one  legal  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointing  of  local  boards  to  receive  and  administer 
such  libraries.  To  provide  better  facilities  for  library  education, 
one  state  established  a  permanent  school  of  library  science  tmder 
the  direction  of  the  state  commission,  and  another  made  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  conducting  of  library  institutes.  In  some  form  or 
other  the  state  Ubrary  has  received  mention  in  the  laws  of  nearly 
all  the  states  and  territories,  and  in  16  cases  provision  is  made  for 
enlarged  work,  additional  fimctions,  or  improved  equipment. 
School  libraries  also  received  much  attention,  especially  in  the 
South  and  newer  West,  where  the  pubUc  Ubrary  is  stiU  in  its  infancy. 
In  several  states  minute  provision  is  made  for  the  care  and  distribu- 
tion of  state  doctunents,  giving  evidence  of  a  widespread  awakened 
sentiment  on  this  subject.  The  act  that  makes  the  greatest  inno- 
vation in  library  poUcy  is  that  of  Illinois,  making  provision  for  the 

^  See  also  Govemon  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2352. 
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compulsory  establishment  of  a  library  pension  fimd  in  cities  of  a 
certain  size.  On  the  whole,  the  trend  of  library  legislation  during 
the  year  indicates  that  there  is  no  cessation  of  public  interest  in  the 
library  movement,  and  that  Legislatures  are  almost  imiformly  dis- 
posed to  help  along  the  movement  so  far  as  Hes  in  their  power. 

The  following  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  acts  of  the 
year. 

Library  commissions.  A  new  state  commission  is  created  in 
Oregon,  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc 
Instruction,  the  President  of  the  State  University,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Portland  Library,  and  one  other  person  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  commission  is  to  advise  in  all  library  matters, 
maintain  a  system  of  traveling  libraries,  publish  lists  and  circulars, 
conduct  a  stunmer  school  of  Ubrary  instruction,  and  maintain  a 
clearing  house  for  periodicals.  $2000  is  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  commission,  $1200  of  which  is  for  salary  of  secretary. 
Michigan  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  state  commission  to  maintain 
library  institutes,  and  makes  a  special  appropriation  for  that  work. 
Wisconsin  further  enlarges  the  work  of  the  commission  by  establish- 
ing a  permanent  school  of  library  science  imder  its  care,  and  by 
making  the  secretary  of  the  commission  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  supplying  books  and  periodicals  to  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Founding,  government  and  support.  Illinois  and  Kansas  each 
provide  that  on  petition  of  50  legal  voters,  a  vote  must  be  taken  on 
the  subject  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  library.  In 
Illinois,  the  act  applies  to  all  towns,  villages  or  townships ;  in  Kansas, 
to  all  cities.  The  maximum  tax  rate  for  such  libraries  is  fixed  at  2 
mills  on  the  dollar  in  Illinois ;  at  2  mills  in  cities  of  the  first  class  in 
Kansas,  at  3  mills  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class.  Library 
boards  in  Illinois  are  to  consist  of  six  members,  two  going  out  of 
office  each  year. 

Nebraska  passes  an  act  enabling  cities  of  100,000  population  to 
establish  and  maintain  libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums,  provide 
grounds  for  buildings,  and  receive  donations  and  bequests  for  the 
same.  Wisconsin  permits  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  in  any  city,  village  or  town,  repealing  the  law  that 
limited  this  privilege  to  towns  of  over  1000  population.  Tennessee 
provides  that  a  city  of  6000  or  over  may  establish  a  free  library  and 
reading  room,  by  vote  of  the  mayor  and  city  council.  The  former 
law  limited  this  privilege  to  cities  of  20,000  population  or  over.  In 
New  Jersey,  common  councils  are  authorized  to  appropriate  $1000 
to  estabhsh  or  aid  a  public  Ubrary  or  reading  room  in  any  city.    Any 
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borough,  town,  township  or  village,  after  majority  vote  in  favor, 
may  raise  by  taxation  $1000  annually  for  public  library  and  reading 
room.  In  Pennsylvania,  boroughs  are  authorized  to  contract  for 
free  use  of  nonsectarian  public  libraries,  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  a  contract  not  to  exceed  a  tax  of  i  mill  on  the  dollar. 
In  Michigan,  township  and  village  boards  are  authorized  to  appoint 
provisional  library  boards  to  act  during  the  interval  before  perma- 
nent boards  are  elected  by  the  people.  Permanent  boards  are  to 
consist  of  six  persons,  two  to  be  elected  annually.  Rules  for  the 
management  of  township  and  district  libraries  are  to  be  prepared 
and  printed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  Cali- 
fornia a  new  law  requires  that  boards  of  public  libraries  in  munici- 
palities must  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  Connecticut  provides  that 
any  town,  borough  or  city  may  appropriate  money  for  either  a  site 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  free  library,  whether  it  be  the  property  of  a 
private  corporation  or  of  the  municipality,  such  appropriation  to  be 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  10  years.  Minnesota  has  raised  the  max- 
iAaum  tax  for  libraries,  in  villages  or  cities  of  less  than  50,000  popu- 
lation, from  i^  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  Contracts  to  loan  bboks  to 
any  neighboring  town,  city  or  village,  regardless  of  cotmty  lines, 
are  authorized. 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  recommended  in  his  message  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  (i)  the  creation  of  a  board  of  library 
commissioners;  (2)  the  giving  of  every  civic  division  of  the  state 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
libraries;  (3)  a  system  of  subsidies  from  the  state  to  free  public 
libraries,  the  maximum  for  any  library  being  $300  a  year. 

Traveling  libraries.  Wisconsin  provides  for  the  appointing  of 
library  boards  to  have  the  care  of  traveling  libraries,  belonging  to 
the  cotmty  or  state  systems,  such  boards  to  supersede  the  voluntary 
organizations  which  have  heretofore  received  and  cared  f«r  traveling 
libraries.  They  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  village  or  town  trustees. 
ICansas  authorizes  its  Traveling  Library  Commission  to  appoint  a 
secretary  at  a  salary  of  $1200  a  year,  and  an  assistant  at  $600. 
Colorado  increases  its  appropriation  for  traveling  libraries  from 
$1000  a  year  to  $1500. 

Library  instruction.  A  summer  school  for  library  study  is  es- 
tablished by  Oregon  and  put  tmder  the  charge  of  the  state  com- 
mission. Michigan  makes  legal  provision  for  the  conducting  of 
library  institutes,  and  appropriates  $3000  for  this  work  and  the  or- 
•ganizing  of  Ubraries.     The  summer  school  heretofore  maintained  by 
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the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  has  been  made  into  a  per- 
manent school  of  library  science,  an  additional  appropriation  <rf 
$3500  a  year  being  made  for  this  purpose. 

State  library.  Pennsylvania  has  set  apart  the  "executive  build- 
ing" for  the  tises  of  the  State  Library,  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  the 
new  Capitol  shall  be  ready  for  government  oflScers.  The  scope  of  the 
library  is  extended  so  as  to  include  a  mtisetmi  illustrating  the  botany, 
natural  history  and  geology  of  the  state.  $20,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  museum.  The  State  Librarian  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  editing  and  distributing  of  the  state  archives. 
The  library  is  hereafter  to  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  instead  of 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  as  before.  The  Governor's  message  called  at- 
tention to  the  increased  demands  upon  the  library  from  those  in- 
terested in  hereditary  societies  and  research  and  suggested  that  a 
fee  of  $2  be  charged  by  the  Librarian  for  each  certificate  given. 
Connecticut  provides  for  the  printing  annually  of  2500  copies  of 
the  State  Librarian's  report,  and  requires  that  one  original  copy  of 
all  reports  of  legislative  committee  hearings  transcribed  by  the 
stenographer  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
State  Librarian.  The  Governor  in  his  message  urged  the  need  of  a 
distinct  fireproof  building  to  house  the  more  valuable  treasures  of 
the  Ubrary.  The  Oregon  State  Library  is  placed  tmder  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Librarian  must 
reside  at  the  seat  of  government  and  give  a  bond  of  $1000.  Mon- 
tana permits  books  belonging  to  the  historical  and  miscellaneous 
departments  of  the  State  Library,  other  than  reference  books,  to  be 
loaned  to  citizens  of  the  state,  on  suitable  guaranty.  South  Da- 
kota defines  the  State  Library  as  ''consisting  of  the  library  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  books, 
papers  and  documents  hitherto  in  the  ciistody  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  exclusive  of  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court."  The  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Historical  Society  is  made  the  State  Librarian. 
Nevada  appropriates  $40,000  from  the  State  Library  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  building.  Better 
facilities  for  the  territorial  library  were  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature.  The  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  urged  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan  for  the 
classification  and  preservation  of  the  state  archives.  Substantial 
increases  in  the  appropriations  for  state  librar}'-  equipment  are  shown 
by  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, West  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Increases  in  salary  are  made  by  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oregon. 
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ool  libraries.  Connecticut  provides  that  the  Stiate  Board  of 
ition  may  furnish  books  and  apparatus  for  public  schools  at 
y  temporary  homes,  and  appropriate  $io  to  each  such  school 
is  purpose.  Wisconsin  makes  provision  for  a  mutual  exchange 
)ks  between  any  public  library  and  the  school  library  of  any 
village  or  city.  The  act  also  requires  that  hereafter  books  for 
I  libraries  shall  be  selected  by  cotmty  superintendents  instead 
vn  clerks.  South  Carolina  provides  that  when  $io  shall  be 
[  locally  for  establishing  a  public  school  library,  or  $5  for  the 
^ement  of  such  library,  the  state  board  shall  in  each  case  give 
stmi  for  the  same  purpose;  appropriations  are  limited  to  25 
is  a  year  in  any  one  county.  In  Oregon,  cotmties  of  less  than 
X)  population  are  required  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  cents  for  each 
between  4  and  20  years,  for  school  libraries,  to  be  distributed 
tricts  according  to  the  number  of  school  children.  Books  are 
bought  from  lists  prepared  by  the  State  Library  Commission, 
^aned  xmder  their  rules.  County  superintendents  are  to  ap- 
Ubrarians  and  keep  complete  records  of  books  bought  and 
.  Montana  establishes  a  fund  for  books  for  school  Ubraries, 
rovides  that  in  districts  other  than  cities,  maintaining  a  free 
:  library  and  having  a  population  of  2000  or  over,  such  library 
Y  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  trustees,  be  used  for 
g  current  expenses  of  the  schools. 

niments.  Vermont  requires  the  State  Librarian  to  distribute 
ied  state  documents  to  state  normal  schools,  high  schools  and 
mies;  to  the  clerk  of  each  organized  town;  to  each  register 
obate;  to  each  Supreme  Court  and  United  States  district 
;  and  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Middle- 
College,  Norwich  University  and  the  Rutland  Bar  Association, 
jylvania  transfers  the  ciistody  of  public  documents,  except  the 
hlet  laws  and  the  legislative  handbook,  from  the  Secretary  of 
ommon wealth  to  the  State  Librarian,  for  such  distribution  as 
be  required  by  law.  Indiana  increases  the  number  of  copies 
te  publications  that  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  State  Librarian 
150  to  200.  In  Kansas,  the  State  Librarian  is  required  to  ex- 
^e  state  reports  with  other  states,  territories,  societies  and 
utions.  Washington  provides  that  300  copies  of  each  volume 
.te  reports  be  delivered  to  the  State  Library  for  distribution, 
nders  to  be  kept  by  the  library. 

(cellaneous.  In  New  Jersey,  all  books  belonging  to  a  city 
g  a  public  library  may  be  transferred  to  that  library  by  the 
I  having  them  in  charge,  all  responsibility  of  such  boards 
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Public  printing.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
are  the  heaviest  publishers  among  the  commonwealths.  Any 
general  law,  therefore,  affecting  the  system  of  printing  and  binding 
obtaining  in  any  of  these  states  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  the  other  states.  During  the  session  of  1903  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  each  passed  such  a  law.  The  fonner  state  enacted 
a  provision  ('05  ch.760)  that  hereafter  bids  for  contracts  of  state 
printing  are  valid  only  upon  satisfactory  report  on  the  facilities 
and  equipment  of  bidders  by  two  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
State  Printing  Board.  Pennsylvania  {'05  ch.i)  provides  for 
contracts  for  the  state  printing  quadrennially  renewable  beginning 
February  1905.  Under  the  same  law  there  is  created  a  department 
of  printing  and  binding  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  printing 
tnd  binding  contracts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  department  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  $3000,  and  is  allowed  a  staff  of  three  assistants. 
He  is  given  power  to  reject  the  work  of  contractor  and  to  hold  up 
orders  for  printing  from  heads  of  departments.  Appeal  from  his 
decision  may  be  laid  before  the  Governor.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  the  commonwealth  supplies  all  paper  but  no  binding 
materials.  Appended  to  the  law  is  a  schedule  of  rates  for  printing 
and  binding.  The  same  state  passed,  on  April  17,  1905,  a  law  to 
regulate  the  publication,  binding  and  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments. Copies  of  documents  the  distribution  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  State  Librarian 
tor  general  distribution. 

Kansas  {'05  ch.477)  created  a  state  printing  commission  with 
supervision  over  the  entire  state  printing,  legislative  as  well  as 
departmental.  The  State  Printer,  who  is  at  present  elected  by 
the  Legislature  in  joint  session,  is  in  control  of  the  state  printing 
plant  established  under  '05  ch.476,  together  with  printing  and 
binding  stock.  The  purchase  of  the  latter  is  made  by  the  State 
Printer.  Printing  is  executed  upon  requisitions  from  heads  of 
departments  honored  by  the  printing  commission.  This  body, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
State  Printer,  exercises  a  check  both  on  the  requisitions  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  printer. 

'Sm  abo  Goremois  UetMges  and  Index  of  Legislation,  67  and  4^6^. 
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Connecticut  ('05  ch.6o)  makes  a  fixed  annual  appropriation  for 
printing  and  distribution  of  documents.  This  law  gives  to  the 
Board  of  Control  the  entire  su^rvision  over  the  printing  of  official 
and  departmental  reports  other  than  those  issued  undfer  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Section  a  of  this  law  especially  provides 
for  the  republication  of  extracts  of  reports  or  the  publication  of 
special  reports  on  the  condition  that  the  Board  of  Control  shonld 
deem  such  issues  to  be  of  practical  utility.  The  Pennsylvania  law, 
already  quoted,  prohibits  such  issue  unless  expressly  authorised 
by    law. 

Washington,  comparatively  a  limited  publisher,  created  the 
office  of  Public  Printer  ('05  ch.i68).  This  officer  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  He  is  to  supply  all 
paper,  stock  and  binding  material,  charge  the  same  to  the  state  and 
to  render  to  the  Governor  an  account  of  consumption.  Authorities 
requiring  printing  and  binding  to  be  done  are  to  make  requisition 
on  the  Governor  therefor.  This  requisition  must  accompany  the 
printer's  bill,  which  is  paid  on  auditor's  warrant  only  after  having 
been  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Sections  6-8  of  the  law 
determine  the  rates  of  printing  and  binding. 

Maine  ('05  ch.155)  abolished  the  office  of  Public  Printer,  and 
authorized  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  state 
printing  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  This  state  also  provided. 
('05  ch.138)  for  general  retrenchment  in  the  printing  of  department 
reports,  and  fixed  the  number  of  copies  of  the  collected  documents 
at  75.  Wisconsin,  too,  retrenched  in  the  matter  of  printing 
('05  ch.65),  considerably  reducing  the  number  of  copies  of  many 
departmental    reports. 

Missouri  increased  the  number  of  copies  of  her  legislative  manual 
from  12,000  to  25,000.  Texas  ('05  p. 400)  provided  for  the  printing 
of  300  copies  of  a  legislative  manual. 

Pennsylvania  ('05  eh.  174)  authorized  the  transfer  of  all  acctmiu- 
lated  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  State  Librarian  for  disposition. 

A  unique  publication  is  that  provided  by  Massachusetts,  resolve 
2,  1905,  viz:  the  Bulletin  of  Committee  Hearings.  The  joint 
committee  on  rules  appoints  a  paid  editor  for  this  bulletin,  which 
is  sold  at  $2  a  year. 

History.  Records.  Memorials.  96  laws  relating  to  historical 
societies  or  commissions,  public  archives,  preservation  of  scenic  and 
historic  places  and  to  the  erection  of  monuments  were  passed 
during  1905  by  31  states.  Pennsylvania  heads  the  list  with  la  acts, 
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and  is  followed  by  Massachusetts  with  8,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  with  6,  Maine  and  New  Jersey  with  5,  Michigan  and  New 
York  with  4,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina  and  North  Dakota  with  3  each,  Connecticut,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island^  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  California  with  2  each, 
and  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Missouri,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Aiisona,  Indiana,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  with  i  each. 

Of  the  general  laws  the  most  important  are  those  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ('05  ch.64)  establishing  a  bureau  of  state  archives  and  history, 
and  of  Delaware  ('05  ch.77)  establishing  a  division  of  public  records. 
The  clause  in  the  West  Virginia  act  pertaining  to  the  collecting  of 
material  is  very  comprehensive.  Quarters  are  provided  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  is  made  the  accotmting 
authority.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $2000,  exclusive  of  salary 
of  the  Archivist,  for  the  first  two  years,  is  granted. 

The  Delaware  Division  of  PubUc  Records  is  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
members  serving  without  compensation.  The  work  of  the  division 
is  confined  to  the  classification  and  cataloguing  of  all  historical 
material  pertaining  to  Delaware  prior  to  1800.  There  is  no  appro- 
priation for  the  work,  and  no  provision  for  collecting  material, 
although  the  division  is  authorized  in  its  biennial  report  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  preservation  of  pubUc  records  throughout 
the  state. 

Of  other  special  laws  on  this  subject  the  largest  number  related 
to  pubUc  archives,  scenic  and  historic  places  and  to  montmients 
on  battlefields  and  for  individuals.  The  laws  relating  to  public 
archives  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz:  those  providing 
for  reprints  and  those  providing  for  preservation.  Of  the  former 
class  it  may  be  noted  that  the  subsidy  of  the  Maine  Wills  and  New 
York  Deeds  is  continued.  In  addition  Maine  grants  $2000  to  the 
State  Historical  Society  for  a  reprint  of  early  documents,  charters 
and  other  state  papers.  This  reprint  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  in  an  annual  volume  of  a  series  to  be 
known  as  the  **Dociunentary  History  of  Maine."  Pennsylvania 
C05  ch.337)  provides  for  the  continuation  of  her  already  con- 
siderably voltmiinous  Archives.  A  fixed  sum  per  volume  is  allowed 
the  editor  of  these  voltmies,  of  which  an  edition  of  2000  is  authorized. 
The  State  Librarian  is  made  the  custodian  of  the  publication.  A 
second  act  passed  by  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject  ('05  ch.jsi) 
extends  the  term  of  service  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  act 
of  iSSy,  for  the  publication  of  the  province  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
An  appropriation  of  I8000  for  two  years  from  190$  ^  made. 
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Michigan,  while  ostensibly  making  a  grant  of  $4000  a  year  for 
1906  and  1907  respectively,  to  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 
for  the  publication  of  its  collections,  recoups  herself  for  the  outlay 
by  incorporating  this  amount  in  the  state  tax.  The  State  Librarian 
is  made  the  custodian  of  the  publication. 

Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  each  made  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  historical  material.  Kansas  ('05  ch.358)  author^ 
izes  the  transfer  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  all  historical 
material  not  by  law  required  to  be  kept  in  state  and  county  offices 
as  part  of  the  public  records,  three  years  after  the  current  tise  of  the  • 
same.  A  similar  act  was  passed  by  Nebraska  ('05  ch.157).  Wis- 
consin ('05  ch.i3s)  makes  a  minor  amendment  to  her  act  of  1897 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  historical 
museums  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The  laws  of  the 
last  session  of  Hawaii  have  not  come  to  hand,  but  from  private 
correspondence  it  is  learned  that  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
provided  for  a  board  of  public  archives.  The  duties  of  the  board 
are  the  collection  and  classification  and  future  preservation  of  the 
archives  of  Hawaii.  The  archives  consist  of  a  latge  number  of 
doctmients  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  and  extend  back  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  A  building  is  now  being  erected  to  house 
these  documents. 

Of  the  remaining  legislation  growing  out  of  the  awakened  appre- 
ciation for  historic  associations,  that  which  relates  to  scenic  and 
historic  places  and* to  local  memorials  is  the  most  interesting.    The 
most  interesting  because  it  expresses  more  genuinely  a  respect  for 
the  past  than  does  legislation  which  is  the  outcome  of  some  general 
patriotic  movement.     Of  the  former  class  of  legislation  may  be 
mentioned  the  act  of  California  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sonoma  mission,  the  Fort  Ross  property  and  of  the  landing  place 
of  Fra  Junipero  Serra.     Title  to  these  properties  is  transferred  to 
the  state  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  trustee  of  the  Landmarks  Ftmd.     The  act 
of  California   receding  to  the  federal  government  the   Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  land  embracing  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  is 
generous,  and  will  tend  to  preserve  the  grandeur  of  these  terrains 
from  the  vandalism  of  tourists.     Colorado  provides  for  a  state  park 
to  be  located  in  Yuma  county  ('05  ch.78).     Georgia  passed  an  act 
(05  p.  1255)  looking  to  the  conversion  into  a  public  park  of  the  well 
known  resort  adjacent  to  Tallulah  Falls. 

An  interesting  commemoration  is  that  whereby  Kansas  ('05 
ch.65)  provides  for  the  marking  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  •  Another 
intimately  local  act  is  that  whereby  Minnesota  provides  ('05  eh.  150) 
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for  the  determination  of  the  site  where  Alexander  Ramsey  made  the 
treaty  with  the  Siotix  in  185 1.  Oregon  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
lands  ('05  ch.i8)  to  property  inclose  the  monimient  already  erected 
to  memorialize  the  organization  at  Old  Champoeg  in  1843,  of  the 
first  civil  government  west  of  the  Rocky  motmtains.  Pennsylvania 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  land  by  the  Valley  Forge 
Ccmunission  ('05  ch.87).  Texas  ('05  ch.7)  appropriates  $65,000 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Alamo  church  property  and  for  the 
acqtiisition  of  such  parts  of  the  Alamo  mission  not  already  state 
property. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  SESSION  LAWS,  REVISIONS, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  PUBLICATIONS 

January  i  to  December  31,  1905 

T.    L.    COLE,   STATUTE    LAW    BOOK   CO.,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Session  laws 

Sessions  were  held  during  the  year,  beginning  in  the  months 
stated  (all  in  1905  except  as  stated)  and  printed  in  the  number  of 
volumes  stated,  in  the  table  following: 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES 


REGULAR 
ANNUAL 


June 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois I    

Indiana 1    

Kansas i   

Kentucky !    

Maine |    

Massachusetts 1  January. . 

Michigan j    

Minnesota i    ' . 

Missouri I    

Montana ;    

Nebraska '    

Nevada 

New  Hampshire ■    

New  Jersey '<  January. . 

New  Mexico '    

New  York I  January. . 

North  Carolina !    

North  Dakota I    

Oklahoma | 

Oregon j    

Pennsylvania I    

Porto  Rico i  January. . 

Rhode  Island 1  January. . 

South  Carolina 1  January. . 

South  Dakota 1    

Tennessee 


REGULAR 
BIENNIAL 


lanuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary, 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
April 


February. 
Tanuary . . 
[anuary. . 
[anuary . . 
[anuary . . 


January . 


[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 
[anuary. 


January , 


January, 
[anuary. 
[anuary, 
[anuary, 
anuary. 


January, 
anuary. 


EXTRA 
OR  SPECIAL 


Dec.  1904. 


January. . 


June 


NO.  OF 
VOLUMSS 


b 
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Session  laws    (continued) 


8TATB8  AND 
TERRITORIES 


Utah 

Washin^fton.. 
West  Virgima. 


Wyoming. 


49  states  and  terri- 
tories  


REGULAR 
ANNUAL 


REGULAR 
BIENNIAL 


anuary. 
anuaxy. 
anuary. 
anuary. 
anuary. 
anuary. 


34 


EXTRA 
OR  SPECIAL 


April  (caUed) 


February. . 
December. . 


NO.  OP 
VOLUMES 


ea 

I 
z 
z 
a 
z 


49 


a  Public  IV.  and  Special  iv. 

b  Public  IV.  and  Local  iv. 

e  Public  IV.  and  Private  zv. 

d  General  iv.  and  Special  iv. 

#  General  (both  sessions)  iv.  and  Special  (both  sessions)  iv. 


RevisionSi  compilations  etc 

Deering's  Supplement  (1905)  to  Pocket  Codes  1903. 
IV.  (or  s  pamphlets).     Unofficial. 
District  of  Columbia,    Code  as  amended  to  March  3,  1905.      iv. 

Official. 
Illinois.    Hurd's  Statutes  1905.     iv.     Unofficial. 
Indiana.    Bums'  Supplement  (to  1905  inclusive),  v.5.     iv.      Un- 
official. 
Kansas.    Dassler's  Statutes  (to  1905  inclusive),     iv.     Unofficial. 
Minnesota.    Revised  Laws  1905  (to  1903  inclusive),     iv.    Official. 
Hebraska.    Supplement   (1905)  to  (Abbey's  Annotated  Statutes. 
IV.     Unofficial. 
Brown  &  Wheeler's  Statutes  (to  1905  inclusive),    iv.     Unofficial. 
Kew  York.    Unofficial  f 

Revised  Statutes,  Codes  and  (General  Laws;   with  notes,  index 
and  table  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye.    v.4     (supp.  to  3d  ed.) 
1902-5.     1905. 
,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended  by  G.  Chase.     1905. 
Annotated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  with  amendments  to  the  close 

of  the  Legislature  of  1905,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbert.     1905. 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  by  Amasa  J.  Parker  jr;    revised  by 
Albert  J.  Danaher.     Ed.s.     1905. 

a  Supplied  by  the  New  York  State  Library. 
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Parson's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  by  J.  C.  Thomson.    Ed.30. 

1905. 
Supplement  to  Stover's  Annotated  Code  (1902-5  inclusive)  by 

A.  J.  Parker  jr.     1905. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  Penal  Code  as  amended;  ed  by 
L.  R.  Parker.     1905. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  Penal  Code  as  amended  (1893- 
1905  inclusive).     Ed.24.     1905. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  Penal  Code,  including  amend- 
ments of  1905  by  C.  D.  Riist.     Ed.19.     1905. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  Penal  Code   as  amended;  ed. 
by  J.  T.  Cook.     1905. 

General  Index  to  Laws  1777-1901,  by  A.  E.  Baxter.     3V.     1905. 
Official. 
North  Carolina.    Revisal  1905.     2 v.     Official. 
Ohio.     Laning's    Statutes    (to    1904   inclusive).     2  (or    3) v.    Un- 
official. 

Bates'  Statutes  (to  1904  inclusive),    ed.5.  3V.     Unofficial. 
Pennsylvania.     Purdon's    Digest  (to  1905  inclusive).     Ed.13.    4V. 

Unofficial. 
Texas.     Supplement  to  Sayles*  Civil  Statutes  (1899  to  1905  inclu- 
sive).    IV.     Unofficial. 

Supplement  to  Wilson's  Criminal  Statutes  (1897  to  1905  inclusive). 
IV.     Unofficial. 

Constitutional  conventions 

No  constitutional  conventions  were  held  during  1905. 

Connecticut.     A  proposed  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  revised  CX^ 
stitution  was  referred  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  to  the 
Legislature   in   accordance   with  the   provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Michigan.  The  Legislature  of  1905  submitted  to  popular  vot^ 
April  1906  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convent  i' 
The  proposition  to  hold  a  convention  was  adopted. 
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Constitutions 

No  new  constitution  was  framed  in  1905.  Connecticut  referred 
to  the  Legislature  of  1907  a  proposed  revision  ('05  p-SSS)  ^^^ 
Michigan  passed  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  convention,  sub- 
ject to  popular  approval  in  1906  ('05  ch.325).  Governor  Murphy  of 
New  Jersey  recommended  a  constitutional  conventioil,  but  his  view 
was  not  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

Some  17  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted,  and  11  either 
were  rejected  by  popular  vote  or  were  defeated  by  failure  to  pass  the 
Legislature  a  second  time,  in  states  where  this  is  required.  Of 
the  amendments  adopted,  six  centered  arotmd  the  subject  of  finances 
and  involved  questions  of  borrowing  and  taxation ;  four  authorized 
state  aid  of  highways  or  special  legislation  regarding  road  con- 
struction; three  amendments  touched  upon  elections,  one  author- 
izing the  use  of  voting  machines,  and  the  other  two  changes  in  the 
date  of  local  elections ;  three  of  the  amendments  affected  the  salary, 
tenure  of  office  or  powers  of  the  judiciary.  Finally,  a  New  York 
amendment  empowered  the  state  Legislature  to  regulate  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  employed  by  the  state  or  any  civil 
subdivision,  or  on  any  public  contracts. 

Of  the  amendments  defeated,  four  were  rejected  by  popular  vote 
and  the  others  failed  to  secure  favorable  action  from  a  second 
Legislature  or  lapsed  through  lack  of  provision  for  submission  to  the 
people.  Of  the  defeated  amendments,  three  were  concerned  with 
suffrage,  the  Maryland  amendment  eliminating  the  negro  vote,  the 
Oregon  amendment  granting  women  the  suffrage,  and  Kentucky's 
proposed  change  to  viva  voce  voting;  two  others  proposed  modi- 
fications of  the  system  of  representation  in  the  state  Legislature. 
A  home  rule  charter  amendment  was  lost  in  Oregon  and  the  state 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  15. 
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referendum  and  state  operation  of  public  utilities  in  Nevada. 
Sixty-five  amendments  are  now  awaiting  action  either  by  the  people 
or  by  a  second  Legislature. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  publicity 
regarding  amendments  voted  on  by  the  people.  Florida  provided 
('05  ch.34)  that  constitutional  amendments  shall  be  displayed  at  the 
voting  precincts  on  election  day,  and  Michigan  ('05  ch.23),  South 
Dakota  ('05  ch.72)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.360)  for  publication 
of  amendments  so  as  to  facilitate  general  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
posed measures.  In  Michigan  at  least  10  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment, two  each  in  Dutch,  German  and  Polish,  and  four  in  English, 
must  be  posted  conspicuously  in  each  polling  place.  Idaho  ('05 
p.311)  and  Maine  ('05  ch.135)  required  the  use  of  a  separate  ballot 
on  which  constitutional  amendments  must  be  submitted. 

State  government 

Governor. .  No  especially  notable  change  was  made  in  the  power 
of  the  governor  in  1904.  A  few  points  are  worthy  of  comment, 
although  not  very  significant.  In  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.1220)  the 
governor  was  empowered  to  remove  justices  of  the  peace  and 
notaries,  provided  the  officer  is  given  a  copy  of  the  charges  against 
him  and  afforded  an  opportimity  to  be  heard  in  his  defense. 
In  Wyoming  the  governor  was  authorized  to  remove  any 
oflScer  appointed  by  him  for  any  reason  deemed  sufficient,  pro- 
vided the  reasons  for  removal  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ('05  ch.59). 

A  distinct  tendency  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  governor  is  evi- 
dent in  three  states.  In  Delaware  the  compensation  of  the  execu- 
tive was  raised  from  $2000  to  $4000  ('05  ch.6i);  in  Florida  from 
$3500  to  $5000  ('05  ch.102);  in  Maine  from  $2000  to  $3000  ('05 
ch.56);  in  California  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
advances  the  governor's  salary  from  $6000  to  $10,000  ('05  p. 1073). 

The  desirability  of  granting  the  governor  power  to  veto  specific 
items  in  appi:opriation  bills  was  urged  by  the  governors  of  Michigan, 
Oklahoma  and  Oregon,  but  no  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  the  governor's  position  were  those 
effected  by  the  large  increase  in  the  appointing  power  of  the  execu- 
tive. Of  the  hundred  new  boards  or  offices  created,  the  appoint- 
ment of  practically  all  was  vested  in  the  governor,  thus  widening  the 
circle  of  his  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  service  laws  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  tended  to  restrict  the  number  of  officers 
controlled  by  the  governor. 
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Minor  officers.  Among  the  minor  offices,  that  of  attorney  gen- 
eral attracted  most  attention.  In  Vermont  the.  office  of  attorney 
general  was  created  ('04  ch.57);  in  Maine  ('05  ch.162)  and  Minne- 
sota ('05  ch.227)  the  powers  of  this  officer  were  materially  increased. 
In  Minnesota  it  was  provided  that  the  attorney  general  should  on 
application  give  his  opinion  in  writing  to  cotmty,  city,  village  or 
town  attorneys  on  "questions  of  public  importance"  and  on  school 
matters  on  application  of  the  state  superintendent;  and  on  all 
school  affairs  his  opinion  is  made  decisive,  until  the  point  in  dispute 
is  determined  otherwise  by  the  courts  ('05  ch.227).  Upon  appli- 
cation of  the  county  attorney  he  may  appear  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
district  court.  In  Maine  the  attorney  general  was  authorized  to 
advise  county  attorneys  and  assist  them  in  treason  and  murder 
cases.  In  Colorado  ('05  ch.76)  and  Georgia  ('05  p.94)  the  salary  of 
the  attorney  general  was  increased;  and  in  Pennsylvania  was  fixed 
at  $12,000  in  lieu  of  miscellaneous  compensations  ('05  ch.a37).  A 
deputy  attorney  was  provided  in  Delaware  and  Missouri  fos  ch.63 ; 

'05  P.5o)- 
Considerable  legislation  was  enacted  regarding  the  salaries  of 

minor  officers.  In  California  and  in  Oregon  the  retention  of  fees 
by  state  officers  was  forbidden  (Cal.  '05  ch.229;  Or.  '05  ch.68);  in 
Vermont  ('04  ch.i68)  reporting  of  all  fees  was  required.  In  Con- 
necticut a  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  salaries 
and  compensations  of  officers  in  the  Capitol  building  ('05  special 
acts,  ch.  13s).  The  governors  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Oregon 
and  Pennsylvania  imited  in  condemning  the  fee  system  of  pay- 
ment and  demanding  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  salary. 

Civil  service.  Two  important  civil  service  laws  were  passed  in 
1905,  in  the  states  of  Illinois  C05  p.  113)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.363). 
The  scope  of  the  Wisconsin  law  is  much  broader  than  that  of  the 
Illinois  statute.  In  Illinois  the  law  applies  only  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state;  in  Wisconsin  practically  all  appointive 
state  offices  are  included.  The  exceptions  are  members  of  educa- 
tional staffs,  superintendents  or  wardens  of  institutions,  and  legis- 
lative officers.  In  Wisconsin,  moreover,  a  noncompetitive  exami- 
nation is  required  of  all  employees  as  a  condition  of  continuance  for  a 
longer  period  than  six  months. 

Removal  may  be  made  tmder  the  Illinois  law  for  "just  cause  and 
for  reasons  given  in  writing  to  the  conunisslva."  These  reasons 
must  be  of  a  character  such  as  will  "promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service."    The  accused  is  allowed  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
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charges  preferred  against  him,  and  both  chai-ges  and  answer  are 
placed  on  record.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  Wisconsin 
law. 

In  both  systems  the  administration  of  the  law  is  vested  in  a  com- 
mission of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  In  Illinois  these  officers  are  paid  $3000  a  year;  in  Wis- 
consin, $10  a  day,  not  to  exceed  $1000  a  year.  The  details  of 'ad- 
ministration are  much  more  minutely  marked  out  in  the  Wisconsin 
statute  than  in  that  of  Illinois,  and  the  rules  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mission are  subject  to  veto  by  the  governor. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  two  systems,  there  are  now  state 
civil  service  laws  in  four  commonwealths,  namely,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  governors  of  Colorado 
and  Kansas  recommended  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  but  no 
legislation  was  forthcoming  in  those  states. 

Minor  changes  in  civil  service  provisions  were  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts ('05  ch.243)  to  the  effect  that  employees  may  be  sum- 
marily suspended  for  30  days  from  the  classified  service,  and  that 
Civil  War  veterans  are  not  to  be  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation 
except  after  a  hearing  and  on  charges  preferred  ('05  ch.150).  In 
Florida  acceptance  of  rewards  by  officers  was  prohibited,  except  that 
police  officers  may  accept  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
('05  ch.4s).  In  the  cases  of  the  powers  of  removal  conferred  upon 
the  governors  of  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.  1 220)  and  Wyoming  ('05  ch.59) 
it  was  stipulated  in  each  case  that  charges  against  the  officer  so  re- 
moved must  be  placed  on  file. 

New  officers  and  boards.  The  year  1905  was  marked  by  great 
activity  in  the  creation  of  new  agencies  of  state  government.  Some 
104  new  offices  and  boards  were  authorized  in  the  various  states. 
In  1903  the  number  was  140,  including  10  boards  made  up  of  already 
existing  state  officers,  and  in  1904  was  40.  Analysis  of  these  new 
branches  of  government  shows  that  the  development  follows  the 
same  general  lines  as  in  the  last  few  years.  Agriculture,  public 
health,  finance,  industry',  charities  and  education,  are  the  main 
subjects  with  which  such  legislation  deals. 

Agricultural  interests  were  represented  in  many  instances.  Six 
boards  for  the  examination  of  veterinarians  were  provided  in  the 
states  of  Connecticut  (05  ch.183),  Indiana  ('05  ch.98),  Maine  ('05 
ch.17),  Missouri  (*o5  p. 209),  Nebraska  (05  ch.97)  and  Tennessee 
(*o5  ch.76),  while  Nevada  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  state 
veterinarian  ('05  ch.135).  Live  stock  boards  were  created  in 
Idaho  (05  p. 39)  and  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.133),  a  dairy  commis- 
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sioner  in  Missotiri  ('05  p.  133)  and  a  state  dairy,  food  and  oil  com- 
mission in  Wyoming  ('05  ch.49).  A  significant  step  was  the  pro-' 
vision  for  state  highway  commissions  or  boards  in  the  four  states 
of  Illinois  C05  p.74),  Michigan  ('05  ch.146),  Minnesota  ('05  ch.163) 
and  Washington  ('05  ch.i74).i  Forestry  boards  were  provided  in 
California  ('05  ch.264)  and  Washington  ('05  ch.164),  and  a  game, 
fish  and  forestry  department  in  Tennessee  ('05  ch.4S5).  Some- 
what related  to  these  were  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Forest  Park 
Commissioners  ('05  ch.47)  and  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  ('05  ch.34).  North  and  South  Dakota  created 
boards  of  water  commissioners  (N.  D.  '05  ch.34;  S.  D.  '05  ch.132), 
Florida  a  board  of  drainage  commissioners  ('05  ch.6),*  and  New 
Mexico  a  board  of  control  of  irrigation  ('05  ch.102).  The  list  is 
completed  by  a  state  board  of  horticulture  in  Wyoming  ('05  ch.so), 
a  state  grain  and  warehouse  commission  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.19), 
and  a  state  farmers'  institute  board  in  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.iio).* 

Interest  in  the  protection  of  public  health  is  shown  by  the  laws 
providing  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  ('05  ch.318) ; 
the  boards  for  the  examination  or  registration  of  embalmers  in 
Massachusetts  ('05  ch.473),  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.iii)  and  Okla- 
homa (*os  ch.36) ;  the  boards  of  osteopathy  in  Tennessee  ('05 
ch.25s),  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.68)  and  Vermont  ('04  ch.  134) ;  boards 
for  the  registration  of  nufses  in  Colorado  ('05  ch.136),  Connecticut 
('05  ch.i2o)  and  Indiana  ('05  ch.46) ;  and  a  state  board  of  pharmacy 
in  Idaho  ('05  p.319).  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  general  board 
of  medical  registration  in  Vermont  ('04  ch.133);  in  Florida  for  a 
state  board  of  medical  examiners  to  replace  the  former  local  boards 
('05  ch.5s);  in  New  Mexico  for  a  board  of  optometry  ('05  ch.96); 
in  Michigan  for  a  pathologist  ('05  ch.  140)* ;  in  Delaware  for  a  factory 
and  workshop  inspector  ('05  ch.123).  Pennsylvania  established 
a  water  supply  commission  ('05  ch.236)  and  New  York  provided  for 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  sources  of  water  supply  ('05  ch.723). 

Numerous  agencies  of  a  financial  or  industrial  character  were  also 
instituted.  Boards  of  accountancy  were  formed  in  Florida  ('05 
ch.  54)  and  Michigan  ('05  ch.92).     In  Arizona  a  public  examiner 

^Composed  of  Governor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

K>>nsisting  of  President  of  Agricultural  College  and  two  members  of  State 
Board  of  Regents.  In  Connecticut  the  State  Forester  was  made  Firewarden 
('05  ch.238);  in  Idaho,  the  State  Horticultural  Inspector  was  made  Bee 
Inspector  {*oS  p.  170);  in  Delaware  the  State  Highway  Commission  was 
abolished  and  a  Newcastle  county  commission  created  ('05  ch.x39). 

'In'  Nebraska  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  made  State  Registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics  ('05  ch.98). 
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was  authorized  with  power  to  inspect  local  accounts  ("05  ch.40), 
while  in  Idaho  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  is  made  state 
examiner  for  a  similar  purpose  ('05  p.386).  In  Delaware  a  board 
of  state  supplies  was  provided  for  ('05  ch.82)/  In  Michigan  a  state 
board  of  equalization  was  authorized  ('05  ch.248)'  and  the  State 
Tax  Commissioners  constituted  a  state  board  of  assessors  of  trans- 
portation ('05  ch.282);  in  Washington  a  state  board  of  tax  com- 
missioners ('05  ch.iis);  in  Nevada  a  state  license  and  bullion  tax 
agent  ('05  ch.127);  in  Wisconsin  a  treasury  agent  ('05  ch.490); 
in  Vermont  a  board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  school  funds 
('04  ch,42)* — ^all  are  concerned  with  state  revjenues  in  various  forms. 

Supervision  of  certain  industrial  activities  is  contemplated  in  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Commissioners  to  pass  on  the  securities  of  savings 
banks  ('05  ch.262)/  the  State  Banking  Board  of  North  Dakota  ('05 
ch.i6s),*  the  State  Insurance  Department  of  New  Mexico  ('05 
ch.s).  Closely  related  are  the  Railroad  Commissions  of  Indiana 
('05  ch.53)  and  Washington  ('05  ch.8i) ;  and  in  the  same  group  are 
included  the  Oil  Inspectors  of  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.66)  and  Wash- 
ington ('05  ch.i6i),  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners  of 
New  York  ('05  ch.737),  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  in 
North  Dakota  ('05  ch.194).  In  West  Virginia  a  department  of 
mines  was  created  ('05  ch.46)  and  in  Wyoming  a  department  of 
mining  statistics  ('05  ch.92). 

In  the  educational  field  there  was  also  considerable  activity.  In 
Florida  the  Legislature  authorized  a  board  of  control  of  state  educa- 
tional institutions  ('05  ch.13).  Boards  of  law  examiners  were  pro- 
vided in  Missouri  ('05  p. 48)  and  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.50).  Wis- 
consin created  a  committee  to  award  contracts  for  books  to  schools 
under  the  township  library  law  ('05  ch.243).'  Oregon  added  a  state 
library  commission  (05  ch.44),^  West  Virginia  a  bureau  of  archives 
and  history  ('05  ch.64),  Delaware  a  division  of  public  records  ('05 
ch.  77)."     Related  to  this  group  are  the  geological  surveys  of  Illinois 

^Consisting  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Treasurer. 

'Made  up  of  a  series  of  state  officers,  ex  officio. 

'Composed  of  state  officers,  ex  officio. 

*Made  up  of  Commissioner  of  State  Banking  Department,  Attorney 
General  and  State  Treasurer. 

•Consisting  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General. 

•Consisting  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission  and  Attorney  G'meral. 

^Consisting  of  Governor  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
President  of  State  University  and  Librarian  of  Portland  Library  Association, 

•In  North  Dakota  the  State  Historical  Society  is  made  a  trustee  for  the 
State  ('oS  ch.as) ;  in  South  Dakota  the  secretary  of  a  similar  society  is  made 
State  (Librarian  ('05  ch.164). 
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Cos  p.30)  and  North  Carolina  ('05  ch. 54 2), the  Survey  Conamisston 
of  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.35)*an<i  the  Entomologist  of  South  Dakota  ('05 
ch.  131).  Under  this  head  might  be  placed  the  Public  Printers 
authorized  in  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.i)  and  Washington  ('05  ch.i68). 

In  the  list  of  charitable  agencies  a  nimiber  of  new  offices  appear. 
A  state  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections  was  authorized  by 
New  Jersey  ('05  ch.sy);  in  Minnesota  ('05  ch.316)  and  Michigan 
('05  ch.37)'  provision  was  made  for  employment  bureaus  in  cities  of 
50,000 ;  and  in  Minnesota  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
was  made  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection  ('05 
ch.274).  In  Kansas  the  old  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities 
and  Corrections  was  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charit- 
able Institutions  ('05  ch.475).  In  Wyoming  ('05  ch.s6)  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform  was  constituted  a  board  of  pardons. 

In  the  states  of  Illinois  ('05  p.  113)  and  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.363)  a 
very  important  step  was  taken  in  the  provision  made  for  State  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  Of  great  importance  also  was  the  State 
Police  Department  organized  in  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.227). 

Of  a  general  character  are  the  Washington  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Legislation  ('05  ch.59);  the  Voting  Machine  Commissions  of 
Colorado  ('05  ch.ioi),  Minnesota  ('05  ch. 267), Nebraska  ('osch.67) 
and  Utah  ('05  ch.85) ;  the  three  Armory  Boards  of  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.307),  Utah  (*os  ch.43)  and  West  Vii^nia  ('05  ch.47)«;  the 
Fair  Commissioners  of  Wyoming  ('05  ch.48)  and  Arizona  ('05  ch. 
64) ;  the  Appomattox  Court  Hotise  Commission  of  North  Carolina 
('05  ch.io)  and  the  Capon  Springs  Commission  of  West  Virginia 
('05  ch.65).  In  Vermont  the  office  of  Attorney  General  was  created 
('04  ch.57)  and  in  California  a  bureau  of  criminal  identification 
('05  ch.399). 

Temporary  boards.  In  addition  to  these  permanent  offices,  some 
54  temporary  boards  were  provided  for.  Of  these  there  are  many 
whose  duties  concern  public  memorials  of  some  kind;  others  relate 
to  various  expositions ;  others  are  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the 
construction  of  some  public  building,  and  the  remainder  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  There  were  also  64  committees  or  com- 
missions appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  special  in- 
vestigations. Thirteen  of  these  were  joint  legislative  committees; 
in  other  cases  commissioners  were  designated  by  the  Legislature, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  or  an  investigation  required  of  some 

^Consisting  of  Governor,  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Agriculture. 
^Under  direction  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Ibese  armory  boasdi  oonsist  of  state  officers  assigaed  smOi  duVf . 
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branch  of  the  state  government.  These  inquiries  cover  a  very 
broad  range  of  subjects.  Clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  terrapin, 
prisons,  probation  systems,  convicts,  charitable  institutions  of 
various  types,  taxation,  railroad  rates,  gas  rates,  telephone  rates, 
irrigation,  water  ways,  water  rights  are  among  the  topics  included. 

Institutions.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  32 
state  institutions.  These  include  6  establishments  for  the  insane, 
S  for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients,  4  bacteriological  laboratories, 
4  agricultural  schools  or  experiment  stations,  and  3  normal  schools 

Abolition  of  boards.  The  number  of  boards  or  offices  abolished 
during  1904  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity  when  compared  with 
the  large  ntunber  established.  Aside  from  minor  changes  in  the 
process  of  reoi^nization,  there  were  only  a  few  offices  discontintied, 
These  were  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers  in  Kansas  ('05  ch.70), 
the  State  Architect  of  Nebraska  ('05  ch.149),  the  Silk  Commissioner 
of  Utah  ('05  ch.S9),  and  the  Florida  State  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
Cos  ch.59). 

CentralizatioiL  Evidences  of  a  centralizing  tendency  in  state 
administration  are  apparent  in  the  legislation  of  1905.  In  the  first 
place,  the  increase  in  the  state  fimctions  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision, noted  in  previous  years,  continues  its  iminterrupted  course. 
This  extension  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  of  industrial  relations.  The  development  of  state  administra- 
tive authority  over  local  affairs  is  also  a  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  the  year's  movement,  and  there  are  some  cases  of  consolidation 
of  state  boards. 

In  Florida  a  state  board  of  medical  examiners  takes  the  place  of 
the  former  district  boards,  eight  in  number  ('05  ch.55).  In  Penn- 
sylvania a  department  of  health  has  been  created,  with  important 
powers  over  the  local  authorities  ('05  ch.2 18).  Other  evidences  of  a 
centralizing  tendency  are  seen  in  connection  with  state  finances.  In 
Idaho  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  is  made  State  Examiner 
with  power  to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  upon  state 
and  county  officers  ('05  p. 386);  in  Nevada  a  state  license  and 
bullion  tax  agent  is  authorized  to  examine  county  tax  returns  and 
inspect  the  books  of  mining  corporations  for  taxing  purposes  ('05 
ch.127).  In  Wisconsin  a  treasury  agent  is  empowered  to  collect 
the  license  fees  required  of  transient  merchants  in  that  state  ('05 
ch.490). 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  centralization  is  foimd 
in  the  creation  of  the  State  Police  of  Pennsylvania.  The  force 
is  to  consist  of  four  companies  of  57  men  each,  under  the  general 
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Charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Police,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Grovemor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Their  duties  are  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  local  authorities  ''in  detecting  crime  and  apprehending 
criminals  and  preserving  the  law  and  order  throughout  the  state." 
They  have  all  of  the  powers  of  a  member  of  the  police  force  or  a 
constable ;  they  may  make  arrests,  serve  and  execute  warrants  issued 
by  local  authorities,  and  also  act  as  forest,  fire,  game  and  fish 
wardens.  This  step  is  a  highly  significant  one,  as  it  is  a  move  in 
the  development  of  administrative  machinery  for  the  enforcement 
of  state  law.  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.9)  also  organized  a  company 
of  mounted  police.  At  present  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  possess  a  regular  state  constabxilary  for  general  pur- 
poses. Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  a  force  of  State 
Rangers  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  the  suppression  of 
lawlessness.  State  administrative  officers  for  the  enforcement  of 
some  particular  branch  of  state  law  in  localities  are  by  no 
means  tmcommon,  as,  for  example,  in  South  Carolina  and  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  the  liquor  law. 

Within  the  state  government  itself  there  is  some  evidence  of  a 
tendency  to  consoUdate.  In  Kansas  ('05  ch.47s)  the  Board  .of 
Charities  and  Corrections  is  superseded  by  a  state  board  of  control. 
The  membership  is  decreased  from  five  to  three,  the  salary  of  mem* 
bers  is  increased  and  broader  powers  are  conferred  upon  them. 
Financial  control  is  centered  closely  in  this  board,  especially  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies.  In  Florida  a  board  of  control  of 
state  educational  institutions  has  been  organized  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  University  of  Florida,  the  Florida  Female  College,  the 
Colored  Normal  Institute  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  ('05  ch.13). 
In  Wyoming  the  offices  of  Register,  Chief  Clerk  and  State  Land 
Inspector  have  been  consolidated  in  the  Conmiissioner  of  Public 
Lands  ('05  ch.36).  Consolidation  of  state  boards  was  suggested 
by  Governors  Roberts  of  Connecticut  and  Cutler  of  Utah,  and  a 
state  board  of  control  was  recommended  by  the  governors  of 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  North  Dakota. 

Conclusion.  On  the  whole,  the  same  general  tendencies  are  at 
work  as  have  been  noted  in  previous  annual  reviews.  The  multi- 
plication of  the  ntmiber  of  state  agencies,  agricultural,  eommercial, 
sanitary,  educational  and  charitable  in  character,  goes  steadily  on. 
In  round  ntmibers  300  such  boards  or  officers  have  been  created 
within  the  last  three  years.  A  development  toward  consolidation 
of  branches  of  state  government  may  be  discovered,  but  this  is  not 
itrong  enough  to  affect  the  iudiscrisiinate  iacteaae  ot  «t«te  ^^<^tl<(^s»^. 
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State  control  over  local  administration  is  slowly  being  worked 
out,  the  creation  of  a  state  police  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Mexico  being  especially  important.  The  passage  of  civil  service 
laws  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  is  probably  the  most  significant 
event  of  the  year.  This  legislation  indicates  a  pronotinced  tendency 
to  place  state  officers  under  the  merit  system.  The  recognition  of 
this  principle  in  the  great  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  typical  modem  urban  and  indus- 
trial forces  are  dominant,  argues  strongly  for  the  futtixe  success  of 
the  movement.  Finally  it  should  be  observed  that  of  these  new 
offices  and  boards  scarcely  any  are  made  elective,  but  the  power 
of  appointment  is  generally  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  state. 
In  this  way  the  great  danger  of  increasing  elective  offices  to  the 
point  where  democracy  defeats  itself  is  being  averted. 

Lawmaking 

Legislation  regarding  the  structure  of  the  lawmaking  bodies 
and  the  nature  of  the  lawmaking  process  covered  a  ntunber  of 
important  points  during  1905,  although  no  changes  of  fundamental 
importance  were  made. 

In  California  ('05  p.  1075)  and  Texas  ('05  p.412)  constitutional 
amendments  were  initiated,  providing  in  each  case  for  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  salary  of  $1000  per  regular  session  in  place  of  a  daily 
allowance  of  $8  in  California  and  $5  in  Texas. 

The  Rhode  Island  constitutional  amendment  ('05  ch.1212) 
uuthorizing  a  more  equitable  division  of  representation  in  place  of 
the  antiquated  town  system  was  rejected,  and  the  governors  of 
(Connecticut  and  Vermont  opposed  change  in  the  archaic  systems 
of  those  states.  The  defeat  of  recent  attempts  to  reform  the 
represi'ntativc  system  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  now 
(if  khoile  Island,  indicate^  the  strength  of  the  forces  to  be  over- 
itmu*.  before  the  principles  of  equal  numerical  representation  can 
be  tally  established  in  the  New  England  States. 

Election  of  United  States  senators.  The  Legislatures  of  Kansas, 
Mi^iii»uri,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Tennessee  requested  Congress  to 
villi  a  lonstitutional  convention  to  consider  the  election  of  United 
Slate:*  senators  by  popular  vote.  Of  these,  however,  all  had 
|iivNU»usly  pa.ssed  a  similar  resolution.  Including  these  five 
^me:i,  i.^  i>f  the  commonwealths  have  petitioned  Congress  for  the 
xalUu^j  ol  "sueh  a  convention:  in  1893  Nebraska;  in  1899  Texas; 
vv^  K^y^\  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada, 
X^^s^vh  i  ttu^lina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
HVM^t  Vtah.  Washington,  Wyoming;  in  2903   Kentucky;    in  X903 
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in  addition  to  previous  ratifications,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin;  in  1904  Iowa.  On  petition  of  30  states,  Congress  must 
call  a  constitutional  convention,  and  apparently  seven  new  ratifi* 
cations  would  bring  about 'such  a  resxilt.  It  seems  more  likely, 
however,  that  the  popular  election  of  United  States  senators  will 
be  realized  by  means  of  the  direct  primary  and  advisory  popular 
vote  on  senators  after  the  Oregon  and  Wisconsin  models,  or  that 
generally  prevalent  in  the  Southern  States.' 

OflSicers.  An  important  development  of  the  year  was  the 
legislation  regarding  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Legislature. 
In  Wisconsin  an  act  was  passed  regulating  the  number  and  salary 
of  legislative  employees  ('05  ch.4);  in  Nebraska  the  number  of 
Senate  employees  was  fixed  ('05  ch.91);  in  Pennsylvania  a  similar 
act  was  passed  ('05  ch.108).  In  Michigan  it  was  provided  that  the 
clerks  of  the  judiciary  committee  in  the  House  and  Senate  must 
be  lawyers  of  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  the  state,  and  that 
the  Senate  stenographers  must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  experi- 
ence ('05  ch.2S5).  In  Colorado  it  was  provided  that  clerks  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  must  be  competent  stenographers  ('05  ch.109). 

A  New  York  act  provides  that  either  house,  or  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, may  compel  the  production,  upon  reasonable  notice,  of 

any  material  books,  papers  or  doctunents" ;  or  the  production  of 

any  such  books,  papers  or  doctunents  in  a  legislative  proceeding, 
inquiry  or  investigation"  ('05  ch.23). 

Bills.  Astatute  clerkis  providedfor  in  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.234). 
The  law  requires  that  he  shall  be  "a  person  skilled  in  pimctuation, 
proof-reading  and  indexing,"  and  he  is  to  punctuate  laws,  read  the 
proof  and  index  them.  When  requested,  he  is  to  assist  members 
in  the  preparation  of  bills ;  as  soon  as  bills  are  presented,  he  is  re- 
quired to  examine  them  and  call  the  attention  of  members  to  errors 
of  typography  or  construction.  In  Wyoming  a  legislative  bill 
clerk  was  authorized,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving,  dis- 
tributing and  mailing  all  bills  ('05  ch.s). 

In  three  states  steps  were  taken  in  regard  to  the  engrossment  of 
bills.  In  Delaware  ('05  ch.io)  during  the  last  seven  days  of  the 
session  any  bill  having  passed  a  second  reading  may  be  printed. 
The  preamble  to  the  bill  states  that  the  volume  of  business  during 
the  last  few  days  of  the  session  makes  it  "impossible  for  the  enroll- 
ing clerks  to  personally  engross  the  bills  coming  into  their  hands." 
Similar  action  for  similar  reasons,  although  the  period  is  not  limited 
to  seven  days,  was  taken  in  Minnesota   ('05  ch.x53).    In  New 

^See  "The  Election  of  Senaton,"  by  George  H.  Haynea. 
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sage  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  contained  a  recommendation 
of  a  system  permitting  special  legislation  at  discretion  of  the 
Legislature,  but  in  Tennessee,  Michigan  and  New  York,  special 
legislation  was  condemned.  

Direct  legislation.  Direct  legislation  made  progress  during  the 
year  in  Delaware  and  Montana.  In  Delaware  ('05  ch.53)  the 
Legislature  of  1905  passed  an  act  providing  that  in  the  November 
election  of  1906  the  following  questions  should  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote:  "Shall  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware provide  a  system  of  advisory  initiative  and  advisory  referen- 
dum?" In  Montana  a  constitutional  amendment  ('05  ch.6i)  is  to  be 
voted  on  in  1906.  This  provides  for  the  initiative  on  state  affairs 
on  petition  of  8%  of  the  voters,  with  the  provision  that  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  nimiber  of  coimties  contribute  8%  of  coimty  vote.  The 
referendtim  must  be  granted  on  petition  of  5%  provided  two  fifths 
of  the  counties  furnish  5%  each,  or  a  referendum  may  be  required 
by  the  Legislature  itself.  Laws  relating  to  appropriations,  consti- 
tutional amendments,  and  local  or  special  laws  are  excepted  from 
the  initiative,  and  to  this  class  of  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the 
referendum  are  added  laws  necessary  to  immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health  and  safety. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  veto  of  the  Governor  shall  not  extend 
to  measures  referred  to  the  people  by  the  Legislature  or  by  initia- 
tive-referendum petition.  Measures  adopted  may  be  suspended  by 
petition  of  15%  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  majority  of  the  coimties  of 
the  state  until  an  election  has  been  held  and  the  resxilt  determined 
by  popular  vote. 

Sessions.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  in  South 
Carolina  providing  for  biennial  instead  of  annual  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  Noveniber  1904, 
was  not  ratified  by  the  Legislature*  of  1905  but  instead  the  Legis- 
lattue  postponed  action  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conmiittee  to  see  what  other  constitutional  or  statutory  changes 
woxild  be  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  change  from  anntial  to 
biennial  sessions.  Shotxld  South  Carolina  change  to  biennial  ses- 
sions there  would  be  only  five  states  with  annual  sessions,  namely, 
Georgia,  Massachtisetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
In  all  other  states  the  sessions  are  biennial,  except  in  Alabama, 

4n  South  Carolina  constitutional  stmendments  must  be  submitted  by  the 
Legislature,  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  and  then  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. ^^ 
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where  the  Legislattire  assembles  regularly  once  in  four  years.  The 
regular  session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature  is  also  held  quad- 
rennially, but  a  special  session  is  held  in  the  middle  of  this  period. 

Civil  lights.  Two  important  measures  affecting  civil  rights  were 
passed  in  1905.  One  was  the  California  law  ('05  ch.413)  which 
declares  that  all  citizens  "are  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  accom- 
modations, advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  inns,  restaurants, 
hotels,  eating  houses,  barber  shops,  bath  houses,  theaters,  skating 
rinks,  and  all  other  places  of  public  accommodation  or  amusement." 
In  Connecticut,  a  racial  discrimination  in  the  use  of  public  accom- 
modations is  prohibited  ('05  ch.iii).  In  Oregon,  however,  the 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  negroes  to  reside  in  the  state, 
.passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  1901  and  1903,  remains  without  pro- 
vision for  submission  ('01  p.479). 

In  three  states  acts  were  passed  regarding  the  restoration  to 
citizenship  of  those  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime.  The  Cali- 
fornia law  authorizes  the  Governor  to  pardon  a  criminal  with  or 
without  restoration  to  citizenship  and  permits  restoration  to  citizen- 
ship at  any  time  thereafter  ('05  ch.398).  The  North  Carolina  law 
permits  the  restoration  to  citizenship  in  cases  where  the  cotirt  has 
suspended  judgment  ('05  ch.S47) ;  the  Wyoming  statute  authorizes 
the  Governor  to  restore  to  citizenship  on  petition  of  25  freeholders, 
cognizant  of  the  habits  of  the  petitioner  since  his  discharge  from 
the  penitentiary,  or  on  a  statement  from  the  warden  of  the  peni- 
tentiary showing  exemplary  conduct  during  term  of  confinement 
Cos  ch.i8). 

Elections.     Political  parties 

Suffrage.  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.53)  provided  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  suffrage  qualifications  adopted  in  1903,  by  requiring  the 
supervisors  to  administer  the  educational  test.  Five  lines  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Constitution,  drawn  by  lot,  must  be  read  by  the 
intending  voter,  and  one  line  must  be  written  and  signed.  An 
important  Wyoming  act  ('05  ch.88)  permits  electors  necessarily 
absent  from  home  on  election  day  to  vote  in  any  precinct  in  the 
state.  On  presentation  of  a  registration  certificate  or  an  affidavit 
made  before  the  county  clerk  of  his  county,  and  on  administration 
of  oath  to  the  effect  that  the  voter  is  unavoidably  absent  from  his 
own  precinct,  he  is  given  a  ballot  and  may  legally  vote  for  county, 
district  and  state  officers,  members  of  Congress  and  presidential 
electors.  Each  such  ballot  is  sealed  in  an  envelop  and  returned 
to  the  county  clerk  of  the  voter's  home  county,  to  be  counted  on 
he  day  when  the  votes  are  canvassed  by  the  cotmty  board.     On 
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this  occasion  any  two  electors  from  the  voter's  home  precinct  may 
appear  and  challenge  his  right  to  vote.  Since  1857  Oregon  has 
authorised  electors  to  vote  "in  any  county  in  the  state  for  state 
officers,  or  in  any  county  of  a  congressional  district  in  which  such 
electors  may  reside,  for  members  of  Congijess"  (Const,  art. 2  §  17). 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  in  Wisconsin  provides  that 
alien  suffrage  shall  be  extended  only  to  those  who  before  1908  have 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens  ('05  p. 994).  The 
attempt  to  introduce  the  ''grandfather"  and  "understanding" 
clauses  into  the  Maryland  Constitution  was  defeated  by  popular 
vote  after  a  vigorous  campaign  ('04  ch.96) ;  in  Oregon,  the  woman's 
suffrage  amendment  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1903  ('03  p.37 
ex.  sess.)  was  not  repassed  and  hence  failed  of  adoption. 

Elections.  The  general  election  law  of  Oklahoma  was  remodeled 
and  made  more  complete,  especially  in  the  provisions  regarding  the 
canvass  of  ballots  ('05  ch.17).  A  New  York  law  specifically 
authorized  the  Superintendent  of  Elections  to  call  on  any  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff  or  election  officer  for  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  ('05  ch.689).  Provisions  regarding  lodging  house  registra- 
tions are  made  more  stringent.  Hereafter  reports  are  to  contain 
not  merely  the  names  of  lodgers,  but  **a  detailed  description  of  the 
premises,"  a  statement  as  to  what  part  of  the  building  is  used  for 
lodging  purposes;  if  more  than  one  building  on  the  premises,  which 
one  is  used;  names  of  all  employees  and  persons  living  on  the 
premises,  including  the  landlord  and  his  family.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  a  card  catalogue  of  registrations  to  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State,  and  delivered  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Elections. 

A  revision  of  the  general  election  law  was  made  in  Texas,  but 
without  material  modification  of  the  present  requirements  ('05 
ch.ii  ex.  sess.).  Additional  provision  is  made  for  nonpartizan 
and  independent  candidates  (§94-98).  Participation  in  a  pri- 
mary acts,  however,  as  a  bar  to  signature  of  the  nominating  peti- 
tion for  an  independent  candidate. 

A  number  of  minor  changes  were  made  in  several  states,  and 
two,  Connecticut  ('05  special  acts  ch.499)  and  Rhode  Island  ('05 
r.91)  authorized  investigation  of  the  subject  of  primary  and  election 
laws  by  a  commission  or  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Corrupt  practices.^  Legislation  directed  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  elections  was  widespread  during  1905*     Material  changes 

*Sec  Proceeding  of  American  Political  Science  Association,  2  :i7i,  Wiscon- 
sin Comparative  Legislation  Bulletin  no.  3. 
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were  made  in  the  laws  of  nmnerous  states,  and  in  Connecticut  a 
new  and  sweeping  enactment  was  carried  through  the  legislative 
body.  The  governors  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho  and 
West  Virginia  recommend  legislation  in  this  direction. 

In  California  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  were  made 
applicable  to  primary  elections  as  well  ('05  ch.41).  In  Indi- 
ana ('05  ch.158)  the  use  of  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
induce  any  person  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from  voting  was  made 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  and  disfranchisement 
and  incapacity  to  hold  office  for  a  period  of  10  years.  A  like 
penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  recipient  of  a  bribe.  Immimity  is 
guaranteed  to  witnesses  testifying  in  such  cases.  Under  the  old 
law  (1899)  the  sale  of  a  vote  was  punishable,  but  not  the  purchase. 
New  Jersey  ('05  ch.i  18)  added  a  series  of  penalties  in  support  of  the 
election  law.  These  include  any  failure  to  perform  an  official  duty 
in  connection  with  the  primaries,  as:  aiding  in  illegal  registration; 
illegal  voting  or  advising  or  abetting  the  same;  defacing  ballots; 
tampering  with  ballot  box  or  voting  machines.  New  York  also 
added  a  few  offenses,  such  as  removing  the  public  copy  of  the  regis- 
tration book  (*o5ch.625).  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.43)  made  offering 
or  receiving  a  bribe  a  misdemeanor,  and  also  soUcitation  of  money 
from  a  candidate  either  in  an  election  or  a  primary. 

In  Connecticut  a  thoroughgoing  corrupt  practices  act  was  passed 
('05  ch.280).  This  law  provided  that  election  expenses  during  a 
period  of  six  months  prior  to  election  shall  be  paid  only  by  an 
authorized  ^'election  agent,"  except  that  the  candidate  may  pay 
for  postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  stationery,  printing,  express 
and  traveling  expenses.  All  other  payments  for  campaign  purposes 
must  be  made  through  the  election  agent.  Even  this  officer  is 
limited,  however,  to  seven  classes  of  expenditure,  namely:  (i) 
public  halls,  music  and  advertising;  (2)  printing  and  circulating 
newspapers,  pamphlets  and  books;  (3)  printing  and  distributing 
ballots  and  posters ;  (4)  renting  rooms  for  committees ;  (5)  pajmient 
of  clerks  and  others  occupied  in  committee  rooms  and  at  the  polls; 
(6)  traveling  expenses  of  agents,  committees  or  speakers;  (7) 
postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  printing,  express  and  conveyance. 

Within  15  days  after  the  election  the  candidate  must  file  a 
sworn  statement,  containing  all  items  of  expenditure  and  indicating 
from  whom  all  revenues  were  i-eceived  and  to  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  all  expenditures  were  made.  Failure  to  make  such  a 
statement  is  penalized  by  forfeiture  of  the  emoluments  of  office 
during  the  term  for  which  elected.     If  a  candidate  is  proven  guilty 
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in  person,  the  election  is  invalidated  and  the  offender  disqualified 
from  holding  office  for  fotir  years.  If  only  the  agent  is  gtiilty  or 
the  offense  is  shown  to  be  **of  a  trivial,  unimportant  and  limited 
character"  ineligibility  does  not  follow. 

Inqtiiry  may  be  instituted  on  complaint  of  the  States  Attorney, 
by  any  state  referee,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  judge  of  any 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  or  inqtiiry  may  be  made  on  complaint  of 
any  elector  or  voter  to  any  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  case 
the  allegations  of  the  petitioner  are  foimd  to  be  materially  untrue, 
or  his  petition  brought  from  vexatious  or  malicious  motives,  he 
may  be  taxed  as  high  as  quadruple  costs. 

South  Carolina  ('05  ch.473)  required  every  candidate  in  a  primary 
election  before  entering  on  his  campaign  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  coimty  where  he  is  a  candidate,  a 
pledge  to  the  effect  that  he  **  will  not  give  nor  spend  money  or  use 
intoxicating  liquors  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  influencing 
votes,"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  and  before  the 
primary  election  will  render  a  sworn  and  itemized, statement  of  all 
money  spent  during  the  campaign  Another  statement  must  be. 
made  showing  all  further  money  spent  in  the  regular  election. 
Failure  to  file  such  statement  renders  the  election  void  in  so  far  as 
the  delinquent  candidate  is  concerned. 

Important  changes  in  the  Wisconsin  system  were  the  exten- 
sion of  the  corrupt  practices  act  to  cover  party  primaries, 
the  provision  that  financial  statements  must  cover  sums  promised 
as  well  as  paid  during  a  campaign  ('05  ch.502)  and  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  contributions  by  corporations  to  campaign  funds  ('05 
ch.492).  The  important  part  of  the  corporation  clause  reads  as 
follows: 

No  corporation  doing  business  in  the  state  shall  pay  or  con- 
tribute, or  offer,  consent  or  agree  to  pay  or  contribute,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  money,  property,  free  service  of  its  officers 
or  employees  or  thing  of  value  to  any  political  party,  organization, 
committee  or  individual  for  any  political  purpose  whatsoever,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  of  any  kind  or  to  promote 
or  defeat  the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  nomination,  appointment 
or  election  to  any  political  office. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500, 
or  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  penalty,  then  the  fine  may  be  doubled;  if  a 
domestic  corporation,  it  may  be  dissolved. 

Corporations  organized  for  pecuniary  profit  are  forbidden  by  a 
Minnesota  law  to  make  contributions  for  the  aiding  in  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  any  person  or  persons  ('05  ch.291).    The  Texas 
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statute  of  1903  was  also  modified  by  provision  to  the  effect  ('05 
ch.ii  ex.  sess.)  that  paid  political  material  in  newspapers  shall  be 
labeled  as  advertising,  and  that  only  regular  advertising  rates 
shall  be  paid.  If  any  editor  or  manager  of  a  paper  shall  demand  or 
receive  anjrthing  for  publishing  editorial  matter  for  or  against  any 
candidate  or  proposition,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
If  the  offense  is  committed  by  the  president  of  a  corporation  or  by 
any  officer  with  the  consent  of  its  president,  the  charter  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  forfeited.  Georgia  made  offering  to  buy  or  sell  or 
contributing  money  to  buy  or  sell  a  vote  in  a  primary  election  a  mis- 
demeanor ('05  p. 1 11). 

There  are  now  13  states  and  territories  in  which  corrupt  practices 
acts  are  on  the  statute  books.  These  are  New  York  (1890),  Colo- 
rado (189 1),  Massachusetts  (1892),  California  (1893),  Missouri 
(1893),  Arizona  (1895),  Minnesota  (1895),  Montana  (1895),  Wis- 
consin (1897),  Nebraska  (1899),  Virginia  (1904),  Connecticut 
(1905)  and  Texas  (1905).  Similar  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  repealed  in  seven  states.  These  are  Nevada  (1895,  repealed 
^899) ;  North  CaroUna  (1895,  repealed  1897) ;  Utah  (1896,  repealed 
1897);  Ohio  (1896,  repealed  1902);  Michigan  (1891,  repealed  1901); 
Kansas  (1893,  repealed  1903).  All  states  have  laws  prohibiting  brib- 
ery in  elections,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  is  an  attempt  made  to  specify 
forbidden  subjects  or  objects  of  expenditure.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  corrupt  practices  acts  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
requirement  of  publicity  in  regard  to  compaign  revenues  and 
expenses,  and  the  enumeration  of  specific  objects  of  legitimate 
election  expense,  with  provision  for  proper  enforcement  of  these 
regulations.  In  some  states  an  attempt  is  made  to  limit  expendi- 
tures to  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  constituency, 
as  in  Minnesota,  where  the  expense  for  5000  voters  may  not  exceed 
$250;  for  each  100  voters  above  5000  and  under  25,000,  $2;  for 
each  100  between  25,000  and  100,000,  $1  each;  and  above  100,000, 
50  cents  each.  A  similar  law,  with  a  different  scale  of  expenditure, 
is  found  in  Missouri.  In  many  other  cases  specific  prohibition  of 
contributions  by  corporations  is  a  part  of  the  law.  Of  the  numerous 
laws  on  the  books,  those  of  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  are  most 
complete    and   thoroughgoing. 

Primary  elections.  In  the  history^  of  primary  elections  1905  was 
a  notable  year.  No  less  than  23  states  enacted  either  partial  or 
complete  primary  laws,  and  eight  Legislatures  framed  laws  that 
radically  changed  the  character  of  the  party  nominating  system. 
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These  laws  may  be  grouped  tinder  four  main  heads.  The  first 
leaves  the  conduct  of  primaries  to  the  party  itself,  the  second 
provides  for  very  mild  regulation  of  primaries,  the  third  for  com- 
paratively complete  regulation,  but  leaves  the  whole  law  optional 
with  the  parties,  and  the  fourth  class  includes  laws  that  are 
fairly  complete  and  are  compulsory.  Of  the  first  type,  is  the 
South  Carolina  law  of  1905  (ch.409)  which  declares  that  primary 
elections  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  constitution  and 
rules  of  the  political  party  in  question.  This  recognition  of  the 
party  as  the  proper  agency  for  administration  of  party  law  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  southern  systems,  and  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  more  general  plan  of  outlining  gather 
minutely  in  the  law  the  details  of  a  party  election. 

Of  the  second  type  are  the  Vermont  ('04  ch.2)  and  Arizona  laws 
('05  ch.68).  In  Vermont  provision  is  made  for  holding  all  party 
caucuses  on  the  same  day ;  for  the  use  of  a  check  list  in  caucuses, 
if  requested  by  5%  of  the  voters;  for  the  use  of  ballots  of  tmiform 
size  and  color,  as  furnished  by  the  party  committee;  and  it  makes 
certain  offenses  pimishable.  Similarly  the  Arizona  law  ('05  ch.68) 
is  restricted  to  a  few  subjects.  It  provides  for  public  notice  of 
the  proposed  primary  and  for  sworn  judges,  while  the  general 
election  laws  in  regard  to  bribery  and  fraud  are  made  applicable 
to  primaries.  The  scope  of  the  law  is  limited  to  coimty,  city  and 
precinct  primaries. 

Of  the  optional  t5rpe  are  the  laws  of  Michigan,  Montana  and 
Oklahoma.  The  Michigan  act  ('05  ch.  181)  applies  to  city,  cotmty, 
legislative  and  congressional  district  primaries,  if  adopted  by  any 
party  in  such  a  district.  It  applies  to  the  nomination  of  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  in  case  the  state  referendtun  in  Jime  1906 
on  the  question  of  a  state  direct  primary  is  favorable  to  its  adoption. 
In  fact  the  law  provides  that  candidates  may  be  voted  upon  at  the 
June  primary  election  (1906),  and  if  the  primary  law  is  adopted  at 
this  time  the  candidates  so  chosen  are  declared  regular  nominees. 
The  Michigan  statute  provides  for  a  party  enrolment,  fixes  a 
uniform  primary  day,  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,*  for  fall 
elections  and  the  second  Tuesday  preceding  a  spring  election. 
Names  are  placed  upon  the  ballot  by  petition  of  2%  of  the  party 
voters  and  the  ballot  is  officially  prepared.  A  plurality  is  suf- 
ficient to  nominate,  except  in  the  case  of  state  officers,  when  a 
minimtmi  of  40%  of  the  vote  cast  is  requisite  for  the  nomination. 

*In  the  case  of  a  delegate  primary,  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 
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If  this  minimum  percentage  is  not  obtained,  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates devolves  upon  the  state  convention.  All  the  safeguards  of 
a  general  election  are  placed  around  the  primary.  Alpena,  Kent; 
Muskegon  and  Wayne  counties  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  law  so  far  as  local  nominations  are  concerned. 

In  Montana  a  primary  law  was  enacted  applying  to  elective 
cotmty  and  city  officers  and  to  choice  of  delegates  to  the  cotmty 
convention  ('05  ch.99).  The  law  is  optional,  however,  with  the 
electors  of  coimties  and  cities.  The  general  election  law  is  extended 
to  the  conduct  of  primaries  where  possible;  a  separate  official 
ballot  is  provided  for  each  party,  and  even  a  nonpartizan  ballot 
ma,y)ye  ftimished.     Candidates  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Another  optional  mode  of  regulation  is  offered  in  the  Oklahoma 
law  ('05  ch.17).  This  provides  a  scheme  of  state  control  of  prima- 
ries, but  leaves  the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  these  regula- 
tions with  the  central  committee,  state  or  local,  of  each  party.  If 
the  law  is  adopted,  the  direct  nomination  plan  is  followed  unless 
the  committee  decides  otherwise.  In  case  the  primary  law  is 
applied  to  mtmicipal  offices,  the  protection  of  the  general  election 
law  is  thrown  around  its  operation. 

A  fourth  group  includes  laws  fairly  complete  and  compulsory. 

General  primary  laws  were  enacted  in  Illinois  ('05  p.  2 11),  North 
Dakota  ('05  ch.109)  and  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.107),  in  which 
states  there  has  been  practically  no  compulsory  provision  for  the 
legal  regulation  of  party  primaries.  The  Illinois  law  ('05  p. 2 11) 
provided  for  compulsory  application  of  the  new  system  to  the  entire 
state,  in  place  of  optional  adoption  by  counties  as  imder  the  old 
law ;  for  the  holding  of  all  primaries  on  the  same  day ;  and  for  the 
application  to  the  primary  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  general 
election  law.  The  Australian  ballot  system  was  not  included, 
however.  Certain  direct  primary  features  were  also  embodied  in 
the  law.  Nominations  for  United  States  senator  and  for  governor 
might  be  placed  on  the  ballot  and  voted  on  at  the  primaries, 
although  the  vote  on  United  States  senator  could  of  course  have 
no  legally  binding  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  governor,  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  any  county  was  given 
the  vote  of  all  the  delegates  from  that  county:  or  in  Cook  county 
from  that  primary  district.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  congressmen  and  members  of  the  state  Legislature  and  for 
mayor  and  aldermen  in  Chicago.  Outside  Cook  coxmty  a  direct 
primary  was  provided  for  county  offices,  and  the  Coxmty  Central 
Committee  might  determine  whether  a  majority  or  a   pltiraUty 
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should  nominate.  If  a  majority  vote  was  required  and  no  candi- 
date received  such  a  proportion',  then  choice  was  to  be  made  by 
the  delegates  chosen  at  the  same  primary*. 

The  South  Dakota  law  ('05  ch.107)  provides  for  a  state  regulated 
primary.  The  delegate  plan  is  followed  in  general,  but  the  coimty 
convention  of  any  party  may  decide  to  choose  candidates  for  county 
offices  and  state  Legislature  by  means  of  a  direct  vote.  In  such 
case,  however,  a  candidate  must  receive  a  majority  of  votes  polled; 
otherwise  the  delegates  to  the  convention  will  decide  the  issue. 
Balloting  imder  the  South  Dakota  law  is  secret,  but  the  ballots 
are  privately  printed  on  paper  furnished  by  the  county.  Detailed 
provisions  are  made  regarding  the  choice  of  various  classes  of 
committeemen.  A  number  of  penalties  for  offenses  similar  to 
those  condemned  under  the  election  law  are  provided,  but  there  is 
no  general  application  of  these  safeguards. 

The  North  Dakota  law  ('05  ch.109)  applies  to  county  and  city 
offices,  to  the  state  Legislature,  and  to  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
state  and  judicial  district  conventions.  In  general,  the  provisions 
of  the  election  law  are  brought  over  into  the  primary.  Names 
may  be  placed  on  the  ballot  by  petition  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  2%  of  the  prospective  salary  or  emoluments  of  office.  Delegates, 
however,  pay  no  fees.  The  Australian  ballot  is  used,  but  with  a 
separate  ticket  for  each  party.  In  all  district  nominations,  includ- 
ing cities  of  over  5000,  nominations  are  made  by  direct  plurality 
vote.  A  unique  feature  of  this  law  is  the  requirement  that  nomina- 
tions in  convention  must  be  made  by  secret  ballot.  The  imit  rule 
in  the  several  coimties  is  also  forbidden  (§8). 

The  Texas  law  of  1905  (ch.  11  ex.  sess.),  amending  the  act 
of  1903,  provides  for  a  combination  of  delegate  and  direct  vote 
features.  In  coimties  nominations  are  made  by  direct  vote,  imder 
the  plurality  or  the  majority  system,  as  the  party  committee  may 
decide.  In  other  cases  candidates  are  voted  upon  directly  and  at 
the  same  time  delegates  are  chosen.  In  the  convention  following, 
each  candidate  receives  the  vote  of  the  delegates  from  the  districts 
in  which  he  polled  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  delegates  in  districts  where  no  candidate 
has  received  a  majority.     If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  all 

*This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Charles 
Brecknen  v.  Board  of  Election  Commissioners.  Among  the  features  of  the 
law  to  which  exception  was  taken  were  the  requirement  of  a  fee  from  candi- 
dates, the  delegation  to  party  committees  of  the  power  to  decide  whether 
nomination  should  be  made  by  plurality  or  majority,  the  discrimination 
involved  in  requiring  a  party  to  poll  20%  of  the  vote  in  Cook  county  and 
only  10%  elsewhere  in  order  to  hold  a  primary. 
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the  votes  in  this  convention,  then  the  lowest  on  the  list  is  dropped 
and  balloting  continues  until  a  choice  is  made.  When  a  candidate 
is  dropped,  his  delegates  are  released. 

It  i&  also  made  the  duty  of  the  state  convention  to  nominate  a 
state  committee  of  31  members,  one  for  each  senatorial  district 
on  the  nomination  of  the  delegates  from  such  districts.  This  is  of 
course   a  common  custom,  but  not  frequently  required  by  the  law. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Texas  statute  is  the  provision  that 
on  application  of  10%  of  the  party  voters  any  question  or  propo- 
sition of  public  or  party  policy  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at  the 
party  primary*.  Delegates  from  the  various  districts  are  boimd  by 
the  vote  of  the  district  on  any  such  proposition  (§140). 

As  under  the  law  of  1903,  the  primaries  are  conducted  under  party 
auspices.  Ballots  are  printed  and  judges  provided  by  the  party, 
and  returns  are  made  to  party  authorities,  who  canvass  the  vote 
and  decide  contested  elections.  The  expense  of  elections  is  chai^ged 
to  the  candidates  and  apportioned  in  a  manner  "just  and  equitable, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  importance  and  emoluments  of 
each  such  office  for  which  a  nomination  is  to  be  made"   (§111). 

A  number  of  minor  acts  were  passed  in  various  states.  These 
laws  are  limited  in  their  local  application  or  are  amendments  of 
existing  systems.  A  Nebraska  law  ('05  ch.66),  applying  to  counties 
having  a  population  of  125,000,  includes  the  choice  of  all  candidates 
for  local  elective  office,  of  delegates  to  district  and  state  conventions, 
and  the  choice  of  party  committeemen.  The  provisions  of  the 
general  election  law  apply  as  far  as  possible.  Names  are  placed 
upon  the  ballot  on  application  by  the  candidate,  but  a  fee  computed 
at  1%  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  must  be  paid,  except  in  the 
case  of  delegates.  Candidates  are  elected  by  direct  vote,  only  a 
plurality  being  required.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  direct 
election  of  party  committeemen  by  the  voters  of  each  party. 

In  Indiana  a  primar>'  law  ('05  ch.73)  was  passed  for  coimties 
containing  a  city  between  36.500  and  43,000  population.  This 
includes  only  Vigo  county,  in  which  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  is 
located.  The  provisions  of  the  general  election  law  are  applied  as 
far  as  possible.  The  primary  ballot  contains  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates of  I'Oth  parties.  Party  committeemen  are  chosen  at  the 
primary  under  this  statute. 

In  Wisconsin,  county  and  district  superintendents  of  schools 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  primary  law  ('05  ch.3). 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national 

'A  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  Oregon  law  of  1901. 
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convention  by  a  direct  vote,  two  for  each  congressional  district  and 
four  by  the  state  at  large.  An  important  change  is  also  made  in 
tbe  method  of  framing  a  state  platform.  Under  the  law  of  1903 
the  candidates  for  the  various  state  offices  and  for  the  Legislatiire 
formulated  the  declaration  of  party  principles.  To  this  number 
the  law  adds  those  senatoi^  of  each  political  party  whose  term  of 
office  extends  beyond  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  the  year 
next  ensuing,  in  other  words,  "hold-over"  senators  {'05  ch.369). 

The  Florida  primary  law  ('05  ch.ioo)  was  extended  in  application 
from  cities  of  lo.ooo  to  include  any  municipality.  In  Maine 
('05  ch.149}  the  limit  for  cities  to  which  the  primary  law  applies  is 
TUised  from  35,000  to  35,000.  In  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.386)  a  few 
minor  changes  have  been  made,  including  the  annual  submission  of 
the  primary  law  on  the  petition  of  5%  of  the  voters.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  New  Hampshire  law  ('05  ch.93)  is  extended  from  cities 
of  15,000  to  cities  of  13,000,  and  such  others  as  may  adopt  the  sys- 
tem. In  New  York  special  enrolment  is  abolished  in  cities  of  the 
second  class  ('05  ch.674).  Such  enrolment  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  had  already  been  abolished. 

Including  the  legislation  of  igo5,  every  state  in  the^  Union  now 
has  a  primary  law  on  its  statute  books.  Of  the  variotis  primary 
laws  some  provide  for  most  of  the  guaranties  of  an  ordinary  election, 
are  state  wide  in  application  and  mandatory.  These  states  are 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
Some  states  have  laws  of  a  similar  character  which  are,  how- 
ever, local  in  their  scope.  These  are  California,  limited  to  cities 
over  7500  in  population;  Delaware,  limited  to  Newcastle  county; 
Florida,  to  all  cities;  Iowa,  to  Polk  county;  Indiana,  to  coun- 
ties having  a  city  of  over  50,000  or  between  36,500  and  43,000; 
Maryland,  limited  to  Baltimore;  Maine,  to  cities  from  aoooto  35,000; 
Michigan,  to  certain  counties  under  local  acts;  Missouri,  to  cities 
above  175,000;  Nebraska,  to  cities  of  over  125,000;  New  York,  to 
cities  of  over  5000;  Rhode  Island,  to  Providence,  Newport  and 
Pawtucket.  Mandatory  laws  of  general  application,  but  not  pro- 
viding a  complete  scheme  of  legally  regulated  primary  elections, 
are  found  in  other  states.  These  states  are  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  In  these  states 
there  are  general  regulations  governing  primaries,  but  the  protection 
afforded  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  that  provided  at  the  geTveta.V 
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election.  In  another  group  of  states,  laws  are  either  optional  or 
incomplete  or  both.  This  includes  Alabaniia  (optional),  Arkansas 
(optional) ,  Montana  (optional) ,  New  Hampshire  (local) ,  North  Caro- 
lina (local),  Oklahoma  (optional),  Virginia  (local)  and  Washington 
(optional).  It  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the  states  with 
incomplete  systems  are  foimd  in  the  South,  where  the  general  policy 
is  to  leave  the  detailed  machinery  of  primary  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  organization.  Direct  nomination  features 
in  various  forms  are  fotmd  in  about  half  of  the  states.  In  Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin,  direct  nomina- 
tions are  mandatory  and  cover  almost  all  offices.  In  Kentucky, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New 
Jersey  and  Texas  direct  nomination  is  mandatory,  but  only  local  in 
scope.^  In  other  states,  such  as  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Lotiisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota  and  Texas,  direct  nominations 
are  optional  in  the  case  of  various  officers. 

The  main  tendencies  of  the  primary  legislation  of  1905  were  the 
attempt  to  retain  the  delegate  system  as  far  as  possible  and  combixie 
its  merits  with  those  of  the  direct  vote.  This  was  strongly  evi- 
denced in  Illinois,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Texas.  A  further  feature  is  the  appearance  in  Michigan  of  the 
minimum  percentage  plan.  The  law  prescribes  that  tmless40%  of 
the  vote  be  polled  by  the  leading  candidate  for  state  office,  choice 
shall  be  made  by  the  convention. 

Another  noticeable  tendency  in  recent  primary  legislation  is  the 
provision  for  the  election  of  party  committeemen  by  direct  vote  of 
the  party  electorate.  This  is  in  line  with  the  general  demand 
for  direct  primaries  and  dislike  of  the  convention  sjrstem.  In 
fact  such  legislation  as  this  removes  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
convention  method,  since  delegates  are  frequently  chosen  for  the 
sole  reason  that  they  are  to  support  some  individual  for  party 
committeeman. 

Another  general  tendency  is  that  toward  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  party  enrolment  or  registration,  as  seen  in  Connecticut  and  Michi- 
gan, or  at  least  to  define  more  and  more  sharply  the  characteristics 
of  a  member  of  a  party.  In  Wisconsin,  however,  the  **open*' 
primary  is  now  in  the  process  of  trial. 

Nomination.  In  Illinois  ('05  p. 208)  no  person  who  participated 
in  a  party  primary  may  sign  a  petition  for  nomination  of  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  at  the  same  election.     New  Mexico  ('05  ch.127) 

*Also  in  Illinois  law  of  190S,  declared  unconstitutional. 
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has  forbidden  the  appearance  of  the  name  of  any  one  person  as  a 
candidate  for  the  same  office  more  than  once  upon  the  ballot.  Both 
of  these  steps  are,  however,  out  of  line  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time. 

Periodicity  of  elections.  The  Ohio  constitutional  amendment 
('04  p.  640)  substituting  biennial  for  annual  elections  of  state 
officers  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  November  election  of  1905. 
The  Nebraska  law  providing  for  biennial  elections  was  declared 
invalid  (State  v.  Galusha,  104  N.  W.  197)  on  the  ground  that 
annual  elections  are  established  by  the  Nebraska  Constitution. 

Ballot.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  used,  there  was 
considerable  legislation  during  1905.  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.1229) 
adopted  the  party  column  instead  of  the  former  grouping  of  can- 
didates tmder  each  office  to  be  filled.  Similar  legislation  was 
recommended  by  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  while  the  Gover- 
nor of  Delaware  advocated  a  return  to  the  private  printing  of 
ballots.  The  Kentucky  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a 
return  to  the  viva  voce  vote  was  rejected  ('04  ch.30). 

An  entirely  new  style  of  ballot  was  authorized,  subject  to  referen- 
dum vote,  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.522).  This  ballot  consists  of  "a 
sufficient  number  of  contrastingly  colored  sheets,  stapled  or  fastened 
together  at  the  top,  each  sheet  composed  of  the  requisite  number 
of  individual  coupons,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  of  a 
certain  political  party;  each  coupon  shall  bear  the  designation 
of  the  office  and  the  name  of  the  political  party,  and  said  coupon 
shall  be  consecutively  niunbered  or  lettered."  A  "straight" 
ticket  may  be  voted  by  tearing  off  one  of  the  party  sheets,  or  a 
split  ticket  by  tearing  out  any  or  all  of  the  coupons  containing  the 
name  of  candidate  favored  and  inserting  in  a  "pocket  envelop" 
provided.  This  act  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  in 
April  1906  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

An  Oklahoma  statute  ('05  ch.17)  required  the  publication  of 
instructions  regarding  the  manner  of  marking  the  ballot  in  the 
newspapers  in  each  county  at  least  14  days  before  the  election. 
The  use  of  a  separate  ballot  for  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
was  required  in  Idaho  ('05  p.311)  and  Maine  (*o$  ch.135).  The 
purpose  is  to  make  the  pending  amendments  more  conspicuous 
than  they  would  be  if  printed  on  a  "blanket  ballot"  along  with  the 
names  of  the  nimierous  candidates. 

The  use  of  voting  machines  was  authorized  either  for  all  or  for 
local  purposes  in  a  number  of  states.  In  Nebraska  ('05  ch.67) 
and  Utah  ('05  ch.85)  the  statute  was  general  in  character;  in 
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Michigan  ('05  ch.217),  Minnesota  ('05  ch.267)  and  Wisconsin  ('05 
ch.269)  ^f  limited  scope.  In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.215)  the  law  of 
1902  was  extended  in  its  application  from  municipalities  to  all 
districts,  and  much  more  detailed  regulations  provided.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  act  of  1 901  legalizing  the  emplo3nDient  of  voting  machines 
was  repealed  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  (ch.1226). 

In  Connecticut  a  constitutional  amendment  ('05  ch.196)  author- 
izing the  use  of  voting  machines  has  been  adopted.  Colorado 
('05  ch.84)  also  will  vote  on  a  similar  constitutional  amendment. 
The  same  Legislature  that  initiated  the  amendment  enacted  a 
law  providing  for  the  employment  of  voting  machines,  making 
the  operation  of  the  act  contingent,  however,  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  such  machines. 

Registration.  Registration  of  voters  was  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion in  ntmierous  states.  The  gross  frauds  in  the  Colorado  election 
of  1904  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  registration  law  ('05  ch.ioo) 
applicable  to  all  cities  having  a  population  of  over  5000,  including 
Denver,  which  is  governed  tmder  a  home  rule  charter.*  A  regis- 
tration committee,  consisting  of  three  electors  in  each  precinct, 
must  be  appointed  by  the  county  clerk  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  party  chairman.  This  committee  is  required  to  make  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  voters,  supplementing  this  by  a  session  at 
which  persons  not  yet  registered  may  appear  and  have  their  names 
included  on  the  official  list.  In  either  case,  the  elector  must  answer 
a  set  series  of  questions,  sign  his  name  to  answers  (or  make  his 
mark)  and  take  a  prescribed  form  of  oath.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  revising  the  lists,  for  publicity  regarding  them,  for  watchers 
and  challengers  and  for  special  prosecution  of  election  frauds.  A 
Wisconsin  law  ('05  ch.454)  authorizes  the  adoption  of  a  registration 
system  in  cities,  villages  and  towns  on  a  favorable  popular  vote, 
taken  on  petition  of  10%  of  the  electors.  Washington  ('05  ch.171) 
authorized  precinct  registration  in  cities  in  place  of  the  registration 
in  one  central  place  for  the  city,  as  at  present. 

New  Jersey  provided  ('05  ch.141)  for  judicial  review  of  registra- 
tion lists  on  the  day  preceding  election  and  on  election  day.  An- 
other act,  a])plicable  to  municipalities  having  a  population  of  less 
than  30,000,  requires  registration  by  actual  canvass  and  inquiry 
on  the  ])art  of  the  board,  with  opportunity  for  supplementing  this 
list  by  personal  registration  ('05  ch.258). 

'Section  24.   "Notwithstanding  anything  now  or  hereafter  in  the  charter 

of  said  city  and  county  to  the  contrary." 
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Regulations  regarding  examination  of  electors  and  requiring  an 
elector's  oath  were  made  in  Idaho  ('05  p. 380),  Nevada  ('05  ch.89) 
and  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.43).  The  Idaho  oath  (p.383)  is  especially 
complete,  covering  a  declaration  as  to  citizenship,  age,  roBidence, 
innocence  of  treason,  felony,  embezzlement  of  public  fimds,  bribery, 
intention  not  to  violate  the  election  law,  and  finally  that  the  voter 
"  regard (s)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
thereof,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  this  state  and  the  laws 
thereof,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  The  West  Virginia  section  (97)  on  "What  constitutes 
evidence"  is  also  of  interest  and  importance  as  indicating  the  care 
with  which  the  process  of  registration  may  be  hedged  about. 

California  ('05  ch.230)  required  the  comparison  made  between 
signature  of  voter  at  registration  and  on  election  day  to  be  made 
in  full  view  of  watchers,  and  subject  to  challenge  by  them.  Another 
California  statute  requires  in  addition  to  the  names,  ages  and 
addresses  of  voters  their  occupations  as  well  ('05  ch.265). 

Re-registration  in  Kansas  C05  ch.103)  wasmaHe  unnecessary  in 
cases  where  the  voter  exjercises  his  franchise  in  each  successive 
election  and  without  changing  his  address.  If  he  fails  to  vote  at 
any  election  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  he  must  then 
register.  This  places  a  premium  on  voting  and  is  to  that  extent 
in  accord  with  Governor  Folk's  recommendation  in  regard  to  for- 
feiting of  franchise  in  case  of  failure  to  vote.  In  Utah  ('05 
ch.128),  instead  of  a  new  registration  every  four  years,  a  list 
is  to  be  made  up  for  every  general  election  by  taking  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  voted  at  the  last  general  and  municipal  elections 
and  adding  to  this  the  names  of  those  registered  on  the  appropriate 
days  before  the  given  election. 

Canvass.  Illinois  ('05  p. 205)  provides  that  in  canvassing 
** straight"  tickets  the  total  ntmiber  of  such  "straights"  may  be 
indicated  on  the  tally  sheet,  instead  of  tallying  each  ballot  individu- 
ally. Another  act  ('05  p.  206)  explained  and  authoritatively  inter- 
preted the  method  of  counting  votes  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  under  the  cumulative  system.  Indiana  ('05  ch.113) 
made  provision  for  the  canvass  of  the  vote  in  each  county,  by  the 
county  board  of  election  commissioners.  Minor  changes  were 
made  in  the  laws  of  several  states  as  to  canvassing  the  election 
returns. 

Conclusion.  The  general  tendencies  in  the  legislation  regarding 
elections  are  clearly  evident  in  the  laws  of  1905.  These  are  more 
careful  and  detailed  restrictions  on  the  process  of    registration^ 
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prohibition  .of  bribery  and  tindue  influence  in  elections,  publicity 
regarding  election  expenses,  more  complete  regulation  of  the  process 
of  canvassing  the  election  rettims.  Frequent  laws  regulating  the 
form  of  the  ballot  indicate  imcertainty  as  to  the  best  method.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  use  the  arrangement  of  the  ballot  as  an  aid  to  party 
regtdarity,  as  in  the  provision  for  party  columns,  prohibition  of 
double  nominations  and  restriction  of  independent  nominations; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  movement  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
party  column,  which  on  the  whole  seems  likely  to  prevail.  Un- 
certainty in  respect  to  the  proper  or  permanent  form  of  ballot  will 
no  doubt  tend  to  delay  the  introduction  of  the  voting  machine,  now 
generally  legalized.  The  Wisconsin  coupon  ballot  is  an  experiment 
well  worth  observation  in  connection  with  the  ballot  reform  move- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  tendency  is  to  guard  more  and  more 
careftilly  the  entire  elective  process  from  primary  to  final  canvass 
of  the  returns.  Every  year  adds  to  the  mass  of  laws  and  judicial 
decisions  governing  our  already  complicated  election  machinery. 
Simplification  of  the  elective  process  by  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  ofiices  and  the  frequency  of  elections  comes  much  more 
slowly.  Biennial  elections  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
annual  or  semi-annual  electoral  upturn,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  elective  offices  has  been  checked,  in  so  far  as  new  offices 
are  made  appointive  by  mayor  or  governor;  but  there  is  no  very 
pronounced  tendency  to  transfer  elective  offices  to  the  appointive 
class.  Security  rather  than  simplicity  seems  to  be  the  present  goal. 
We  are  securing  legal  guaranties,  but  not  the  political  guaranty 
afforded  by  a  form  of  nomination  and  election  simple  enough  to 
be  easily  operated  by  a  democracy. 
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PRANK   A.    FETTER    PH.D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Public  lands.  Several  measures  of  the  year  relate  to  public 
lands.  A  group  of  the  Western  States  made  important  changes  in 
laws,  or  modified  existing  statutes.  Colorado  ('05  ch.134)  enacted 
a  measure  of  some  25  pages,  probably  for  the  most  part  a  codifica- 
tion of  existing  laws.  It  provided  for  a  state  board  of  land  com- 
missioners and  for  the  leasing  of  state  lands  in  cities.  Idaho  ('05 
p.131)  defined  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners and  created  additional  officers.  Idaho  likewise  ('05  p. 84) 
sought  to  secure  a  more  adequate  price  for  the  lands  situated  in 
town  sites.  Wyoming  ('05  ch.36)  created  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands.  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.iii)  created  a  land 
office  and  provided  that  lands  were  to  be  leased,  not  sold,  imtil 
permanently  irrigated.  It  sought  to  secure  the  full  rental  value 
and  took  measures  to  prevent  the  taking  of  available  materials 
from  public  lands.  Washington  ('05  ch.6i)  provided  for  irriga- 
tion improvement  and  for  the  sale  of  lands.  Texas  ('05  ch.103) 
provided  for  the  leasing  to  the  highest  bidder  of  lands  set  aside  for 
schools  and  asyltmis.  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.183)  took  steps  to 
secure  the  full  value  of  lots  within  the  sites  of  towns,  villages  and 
cities,  the  proceeds  to  be  turned  over  to  the  local  treasurer.  Min- 
nesota ('05  ch.162,  201)  provided  for  the  more  efficient  appraisal 
and  sale  of  school  and  other  state  lands;  likewise  ('05  ch.204) 
sought  to  prevent,  by  penalties,  trespass  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
state,  especially  through  the  taking  of  timber.    The  right  to  re- 
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move  timber  is  to  be  let  at  auction  (§i6).  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.184) 
enacted  that  public  lands  were  to  be  sold  for  cash  only.  Tennes- 
see ('05  ch.459)  somewhat  modified  the  law  forbidding  a  grant  of 
any  land  in  the  state,  and  provided  that  it  should  not  apply  to 
land  entries  already  on  file.  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.50)  declared 
that  state  lands  were  not  to  be  sold  but  conveyed  to  the  State 
Forestry  Commission  if  the  commission  makes  a  request  to  that 
end. 

Parks.  The  movement  for  state  parks  made  some  progress. 
New  parks  were  established  in  Kansas  ('05  ch.  497).  Former  acts 
were  amended  in  a  manner  to  authorize  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  existing  parks,  in  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.169),  in  Massa- 
chusetts ('05  ch.413)  and  in  New  York  ('05  ch.508),  which  enlarged 
the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara.  In  Utah  ('05  ch.34)  a  board 
of  park  commissioners  was  created  in  anticipation  of  the  grant  by 
Congress  as  a  state  park  of  a  part  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation. 

Buildings.  Four  states  passed  laws  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  state  cajJitols,  one  to  dedicate  the  Capitol, 
one  to  erect  a  Governor's  mansion,  and  two  others  to  build  Supreme 
Court  buildings.  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.i66)  provided  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Capitol  and  erection  of  an  executive 
mansion,  and  created  a  board  of  capitol  commissioners.  South 
Dakota  ('05  ch.163)  took  similar  action  regarding  the  new  state 
Capitol.  Idaho  ('05  p.  155)  authorized  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  present  Capitol,  with  the  alternative 
permitted  of  procuring  a  new  site  and  erecting  a  new  Capitol 
thereon.  Kentucky  ('05  ch.i)  amending  an  act  to  provide 
for  a  Capitol,  authorized  a  change  of  the  site.  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.306)  constituted  a  commission  to  arrange  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  buildings.  Florida  ('05  ch.ioi)  authorized 
the  building  of  a  mansion  for  the  Governor.  Illinois  ('05  p. 76) 
created  a  commission  to  construct  a  Supreme  Court  building. 
Nevada  ('05  ch.49)  authorized  the  erection  of  a  state  library'  and 
Supreme  Court  building. 

Two  states  legislated  on  the  subject  of  architects  on  public  build- 
ings. Connecticut  ('05  ch.144)  seeks  to  have  competition  in  plans. 
Kansas  (^05  ch.489)  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  archi- 
tect at  a  salary  of  $2500. 

Purchase  of  supplies.  The  regulation  of  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  the  various  state  offices  and  institutions  is  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable legislation,  and  eight  states  passed  laws  that  bear  on  the 
subject.     Delaware  ('05  ch.82)  requires  supplies  to  be  bought  after 
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advertisement  and  competitive  bids.  Idaho  ('05  p.38),  New  Hamp- 
shire ('05  ch.i2o)  and  Vermont  ('04  ch.i6i)  made  similar  require- 
ments. New  York  ('05  ch.4S7)  required  that  supplies  for  the  chari- 
table institutions  be  furnished  by  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  and 
prescribed  various  details  governing  the  meeting  of  a  purchasers' 
committee  of  superintendents  and  governing  the  construction  and 
repairs  of  state  buildings.  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.71)  imposed  regula- 
tions, especially  on  the  purchase  by  competitive  bids  of  fresh  meats 
for  the  state  institutions.  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.132)  in  a  sort  of 
local  protective  measure  required  the  use  of  lignite  coal  unless 
other  coal  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper.  Vermont  ('04  ch.154)  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  purchasing  agent  of  the  state  to  have  any 
pectmiary  interest  in  the  contracts,  and  some  of  the  other  states 
included  this  same  feature.  California  ('05  ch.191)  provided  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  public  institutions  of 
the  state  and  forbade  the  purchase  elsewhere  of  such  commodities. 

No  state  took  any  steps  toward  the  carrying  of  its  own  insurance 
on  public  buildings.  Three  of  them  authorized  certain  officers  to 
insure  in  the  ordinary  way:  Delaware  ('05  ch.239)  through  the 
Secretary  of  State;  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.441)  through  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner;  and  Vermont  ('04  ch.13)  through  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  State  House. 

Accounts.  In  five  states  stricter  rules  were  made  for  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  public  officials,  state  and 
local.  Florida  ('05  ch.78)  created  the  office  of  assistant  state 
auditor  and  required  state  and  county  officials  to  submit  their 
books  for  his  examination.  Idaho  ('05  p. 386)  made  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  State  Examiner  with  the  duty  of  enfor- 
cing a  correct  and  imifonn  system  of  bookkeeping  by  state  and 
county  officers.  Kansas  ('05  ch.490)  created  the  office  of  state 
accountant  with  the  duty  of  examining  all  the  books  and  records 
of  the  various  state  officers  and  institutions.  Kansas  likewise 
('05  ch.491)  authorized  the  Governor  to  employ  special  account- 
ants to  investigate  the  state  departments.  North  Dakota  (05 
ch.171)  defined  more  exactly  the  duties  of  public  examiner,  extend- 
ing them  more  specifically  to  the  examination  of  certain  com- 
missions and  departments.  Maine  ('05  ch.49)  required  state  and 
cotmty  officers  to  itemize  and  make  oath  to  every  bill  of  expenses. 

Debts.  The  authorization  of  debt  was  of  a  minor  nature  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  New  York,  which  submitted  a  constitutional 
amendment   (adopted  November  1905)  authorizing  the  issue  of 
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bonds  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways of  the  state.  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.55)  provided  for  the 
borrowing  of  $150,000  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
state  government.  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.S43)  authorized  the 
settlement  of  the  South  Dakota  judgment  and,  for  the  payment 
of  this  and  other  similar  claims  expected  to  be  presented  by  other 
states,  the  issue  of  $j2 50,000  of  bonds  bearing  4%  interest.  New 
York  (*05  ch.388),  probably  referring  to  the  same  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  authorized  the  acceptance  by  the  state  of  gifts, 
bequests  and  assignments  of  the  bonds  of  any  other  state. 

Deposits.  Several  of  the  states  show  a  desire  to  secure  interest 
from  the  banks  in  which  the  fimds  of  the  state  or  municipalities 
are  deposited.  Cahfomia  ('05  ch.308)  provided  that  banks  should 
bid  upon  the  rate  of  interest  they  will  pay,  not  less  than  2%  a 
year,  the  interest  to  be  estimated  on  the  average  daily  balances. 
Bonds  are  to  be  deposited  as  security,  and  the  amount  to  be  taken 
by  any  bank  is  limited.  California  likewise  ('05  p.  1062)  submitted 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  deposit  of  state, 
county  and  mtmicipal  ftmds  in  national  and  state  banks.  Idaho 
('05  p.305)  required  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  state  on  moneys 
deposited  in  the  banks  and  placed  certain  safeguards  around  the 
transaction.  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.68)  made  some  minor 
amendment  to  the  act  directing  the  treasurer  to  deposit  funds  in 
the  bank.  Texas  ('05  ch.164)  provided  a  complete  system  of  state 
depositories,  one  in  each  central  district  of  the  state,  by  which 
interest  is  to  be  paid  on  balances.  Similar  arrangements  may  be 
made  by  county  commissioners  and  by  city  councils.  Pennsyl- 
vania authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  require  additional  security 
from  any  banking  institution  in  which  state  funds  are  deposited. 

Tax  rate.  Only  three  states  passed  laws  that  embodied  any 
new  policy  as  to  the  tax  rate.  New  York  adopted  at  the  election 
in  November  1905  the  amendment  removing  the  requirement 
of  a  state  tax  for  sinking  fund  purposes  and  permitting  the  direct 
annual  tax  to  be  done  awav  with  whenever  there  is  sufl&cient  from 
other  sources  to  provide  for  the  sinking  fund.  This  is  the  last  step 
in  the  movement  toward  abolishing  the  general  property  tax  for 
state  purposes  in  New  York.  Two  states  evidently  find  the  for- 
mer limit  of  state  tax  levy  too  low.  Nebraska  ('05  ch.122)  re- 
pealed the  act  limiting  the  levy  for  state  purposes  to  7  mills  on  the 
dollar.  Idaho  passed  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  to  repeal  the  sliding  rate  limit  by  which  the  rate  was  to  fall 
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mth  the  increase  of  assessed  valuation  in  the  state.  The  Constitu- 
tion makers  evidently  entertained  the  naive  idea  that  state  ex- 
penses  would  remain  the  same  as  the  state  grew  in  wealth  and  that 
'*the  economies  of  large  production"  would  permit  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  taxation.  They  have  now  recovered  from  this  illu- 
sion. 

Altogether,  this  is  not  a  very  eventful  year  in  the  matter  of  state 
Snancial  policy,  but  there  has  been  a  healthy  movement  toward 
stricter  accoimting,  better  methods,  and  a  more  businesslike  exact- 
jig  of  the  rights  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  private  persons  with 
^hom  it  is  dealing. 
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Most  of  the  several  hundred  laws  relating  to  taxation  in  the  past 
year  are  concerned  with  minor  details  of  administration  and 
procedure.  Winnowing  these  out,  we  have  left  a  number  which 
reflect  a  certain  policy  and  trend  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  By 
adapting  somewhat  the  outline  followed  in  the  review  in  previous, 
years,  these  measures  may  be  grouped  imder  two  main  headings: 
those  relating  to  the  general  property  tax,  and  those  relating  to 
special  forms  of  taxation.  Under  the  general  property  tax  come 
(i)  the  study  and  reform  of  taxation;  (2)  objects  selected  for 
taxation;  (3)  the  situs  of  personal  property  for  taxation,  and 
(4)  modes  of  assessment  and  collection.  Under  special  forms  of 
taxation  come  (i)  those  relating  to  individuals,  (2)  those  relating 
to  corporations,  and  (3)  separation  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

General  property  tax 

Study  and  reform  of  taxation.  Four  states  provided  in  some 
way  for  the  reference  of  questions  of  taxation  to  commissions. 
California  ('05  ch.334)  provided  for  a  temporary  commission 
consisting  of  the  Governor  as  chairman,  two  members  of  each 
House,  and  an  expert  on  taxation  and  finance,  whose  compensa- 
tion was  not  to  exceed  $2 50  a  month.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion other  than  the  chairman  and  the  expert  are  to  be  paid  $10  a 
day  and  expenses  while  actually  performing  their  duties.  Oregon 
('05  ch.90)  provided  for  a  commission  of  three  members,  not 
more  than  two  of  the  same  political  party,  to  examine  and 
report  on  taxation  at  the  next  regular  session.  Georgia  ('05  p.  1 259) 
provided  for  a  joint  committee  of  three  from  the  Senate  and  five 
from  the  House  to  consider  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
tax  system  of  the  state.  New  Jersey  ('05  p.  567)  referred  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  all  classes  of  property,  and  particularly 
that  of  railroads,  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  measures  necessar}^  to  establish  equality  among 
all  classes  of  property. 

Taxable  objects.  Legislation  determining  taxable  objects  is 
concerned  with  tangible  property  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  exempts 
certain  classes  from  taxation.  All  of  the  significant  instances 
relate  more  or  less  directly  to  exemptions  for  institutions  of  educa- 

*See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  800. 
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ion,  of  charity  and  of  religion.  California  ('05  p. 1072)  proposed 
n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  exempt  the  Cogswell  Polytech- 
ical  Institution.  New  York  ('05  ch.446)  exempted  pharma- 
iutical  societies  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  the  exemp- 
Lon  not  to  exceed  $100,000  in  New  York  and  Kings  counties  or 
50,000  in  other  counties.  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.170)  exempted 
ublic  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries.  Texas  ('05  ch.127) 
^vised  the  articles  defining  and  exempting  property  of  charitable 
istitutions  and  specifically  included  rents  and  profits  derived 
rom  lands  and  buildings  leased  for  profit  when  this  income  is  used 
o  sustain  institutions  of  purely  public  charity.  Illinois  ('05  p. 3 57) 
ncluded  in  the  list  of  exemptions  parsonages  or  residences*  ex- 
lusively  tised  by  persons  devoting  their  entire  time  to  church 
vork,  and  the  money  of  fraternal  societies.  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.27) 
)rovided  that  widows  shall  be  considered  to  be  heads  of  families 
vithin  the  meaning  of  the  act  granting  certain  exemptions.  Indi- 
ma  and  ICansas  made  an  innovation  (Ind.  '05  ch. 33 ;  Kan.  '05  ch.501) 
n  exempting  in  the  one  case  real  estate  and  personal  property  of 
Sreek  letter  fraternities,  and  in  the  other,  the  buildings  owned  by 
iny  college  society  and  used  as  a  dormitory  or  literary  hall. 

The  defining  of  the  kinds  of  intangible  personal  property  subject 
to  taxation  occupies  considerable  attention.  Two  efforts  to  enforce 
the  assessment  of  intangible  personalty  are  noticeable :  Minnesota 
(•©5  ch.6i)  seeks  to  get  a  more  complete  assessment  of  mortgages 
by  requiring  the  registrar  of  deeds  to  deliver  to  the  county  auditor 
a  list  of  real  estate  securities;  and  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.532) 
repealed  a  law  exempting  mtmicipal  bonds  from  state  and  local 
taxes.  All  the  other  changes  are  in  the  way  of  reducing  double 
taxation,  or,  in  other  words,  lightening  the  taxation  of  intangible 
personalty  or  removing  it  entirely.  The  New  York  mortgage  tax 
law  ('05  cb.729)  replaced  the  old  taxation  of  mortgages  assessed  at 
their  par  value  under  the  general  property  tax  by  an  annual  tax 
of  one  half  of  1%,  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
counties  and  the  state.  This  law  was  a  great  moderation  of  the 
legal  burden  upon  mortgages,  but  in  practice  the  old  law  had  been 
so  generally  violated,  especially  in  the  cities,  that  this  amounted 
in  those  places  to  a  considerable  increase  of  mortgage  taxation.* 

*See  an  article  by  the  writer  on  "Changes  in  the  Tax  Laws  of  New  York 
1905"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  November  1905.  In  1906 
the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  a  registration  tax  ol  ^%  to  be 
^id  once,  in  place  of  the  annual  mortgage  tax.  See  Quarterly  journal  of 
Economics,  August  1906. 
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Ohio  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  in  November  1905  per- 
mitting the  exemption  from  taxation  of  bonds  of  the  state  and 
minor  political  divisions  and  school  districts.  Wyoming  ('05  ch.17) 
exempted  bonds  issued  by  the  state  and  minor  divisions.  New 
Jersey  ('05  ch.i6i)  provided  that  no  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  property  exempt  from  taxation  should  be  taxable.  New 
Jersey  made  no  essential  change  in  its  mortgage  tax  law,  which 
now  practically  exempts  mortgages  from  taxation  by  permitting 
the  borrower  and  lender  to  contract  freely,  but  passed  an  act 
('05  ch.243)  excepting  building  and  loan  associations  from  the 
recent  mortgage  tax  laws  of  1903  and  1904.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.86) 
provided  that  mortgages  held  by  state  and  national  banks  should 
not  be  listed  for  taxation. 

The  rehef  of  intangible  personal  property  is  affected  by  certain 
other  exemptions  intended  to  favor  quasi-public  institutions 
without  setting  up  any  principle.  Texas  ('05  p. 410)  exempts 
endowment  funds  of  **  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  not  used 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  when  the  same  are  invested  in  bonds  or 
mortgages."  Indiana  ('05  ch.27)  exempts  mortgages,  notes  and 
bonds  issued  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.214)  provided  that  stock  in  national  or  state 
banks  or  other  corporate  stock  should  not  be  considered  debts  due 
to  any  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  permitting  deduction 
of  debts  from  taxable  credits.  Connecticut  (^05  ch.247)  prev^ented 
the  double  taxation  of  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  railroad  com- 
panies by  specifying  when  and  how  they  should  be  listed. 

Wisconsin,  in  its  taxation  of  street  railways  and  other  com- 
panies ('05  ch. 493),  affirmed  the  principle  of  taxing  once  only  the 
sum  of  property  rights  in  a  corporation.  A  part  of  this  law  (§  2)  is 
worthy  of  quotation:  "The  assessment  and  taxation  of  the 
property  of  a  company  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  operating 
company  shall  be  deemed  and  held  an  assessment  and  taxation  of 
all  the  title  or  interest  in  such  property  of  every  kind  or  nature." 
And  again  (§  25)  the  same  principle  is  laid  down,  though  more 
weakly,  because  appHed  only  to  stock:  "The  taxes  hereby  im- 
posed or  paid  by  such  companies  shall  also  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes 
on  the  shares  of  stock  of  such  companies  owned  or  held  by  in- 
dividuals of  this  state,  and  such  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation.'*  The  wording  of 
the  law  of  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.38)  suggests  the  same  view  as  ap- 
plied to  real  estate:  "The  word  'land'  or  'lands'  and  the  words 
'real  estate'  or  'real  property'  include  lands,  tenements  andheredi- 
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taments  and  all  rights  thereto  and  interest  therein  except  chattel 
interests  and  chattels  real  not  included  in  the  valuation  of  such 
land."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  this  would  be  interpreted  by 
assessors. 

The  law  of  Texas  ('05  ch.146),  noticed  below,  providing  for  the 
valuation  by  the  State  Board  of  the  intangible  assets  or  franchises 
of  a  large  variety  of  corporations,  might  at  first  glance  seem  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  tendency  away  from  the  taxing  of  intangible 
property.  But  it  is  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  does  not  involve 
the  double  taxing  of  physical  wealth  and  of  property  claims ;  rather 
it  is  an  example  of  the  commendable  movement  toward  securing 
the  taxation  once  of  the  valuable  privileges  granted  to  public  service 
corporations. 

Situs  of  personal  property  for  taxation.  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch. 
1246)  seeks  to  make  the  situs  of  tangible  personal  property  more 
generally  determine  its  taxation;  clauses  are  added  to  the  law 
taxing  personal  property  where  it  lies,  when  it  is  located  in  the 
state  and  belongs  to  a  nonresident,  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  ma- 
chinery, when  it  belongs  to  persons  tmder  guardianship,  and  when 
it  is  held  in  trust.  New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.15)  taxes  portable  mills 
in  the  town  where  they  are  on  the  first  day  of  April,  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  the  owner;  also  ('05  ch.25)  taxes  boats  and  launches 
where  the  owner  resides,  if  in  the  state;  otherwise,  where  they  are 
located  on  the  first  day  of  April;  and  ('05  ch.42)  taxes  as  real 
estate  where  situated  certain  kinds  of  tangible  property  (such  as 
lands,  dams,  machinery  etc.)  used  by  corporations  supplying 
electric  power  or  light.  Oregon  ('05  ch.156,  162)  taxes  foreign 
sheep  coming  into  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage  or  being 
driven  through  the  state,  and  live  stock  grazing  in  more  than  one 
coimty  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  in  each  county.  Kansas 
('05  ch.503)  provides  for  taxing  where  it  is  used  the  physical  property 
used  for  distributing  heat,  light,  oil  etc.,  and  deducts  the  amount 
from  the  total  true  value  of  the  stock  in  taxing  the  corporation  to 
which  they  belong.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.487)  provides  for  the  tax- 
ation of  vessels,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  personal  property, 
presumably  therefore  at  the  residence  of  the  owner. 

In  two  Michigan  cases  decided  in  1905  (Teagan  Transportation 
Co.  V.  Board  of  Assessors  of  City  of  Detroit  and  the  City  of  Detroit 
V,  Mackinaw  Transportation  Co.)  it  was  held  that  the  law  allowing 
corporations  to  fix  in  their  articles  of  incorporation  their  situs  for 
taxation  was  unconstitutional.     The  effect  of  this  decision  appears 
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to  be  to  forbid  a  corporation  making  merely  nominal  headquarters 
in  a  place  where  taxes  are  low,  while  escaping  taxation  in  the  cities 
where  the  business  really  is  carried  on. 

Mode  of  assessment  and  collection.  Salaries.  In  the  two  cases 
where  changes  can  be  noted  in  salaries,  they  are  upward,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  Vermont  ('04  ch.i65)  raised  the 
salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  State  Taxes  from  $1100  to  $2ooo» 
and  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.122)  made  the  upper  limit  of  compensation 
for  assessors'  clerks  $125  itistead  of  $100. 

Central  assessment.  The  trend  toward  central  assessment  is 
strong,  at  least  1 1  states  having  passed  laws  looking  in  that  direction. 
Washington  ('05  ch.  115)  created  a  state  board  of  tax  commissioners. 
Wisconsin  ('05  ch.380),  which  has  had  a  temporary  tax  commission, 
created  a  permanent  one  and  provided  for  its  organization.  New 
Jersey  ('05  ch.67)  abolished  its  State  Board  of  Taxation  and  created 
a  board  of  ** equalization,  revision,  review  and  enforcement  of  tax 
assessments."  Michigan  ('05  ch.281)  changed  somewhat  the 
method  of  appointment  of  the  tax  commissioners  and  enlarged 
their  duties  and  powers. 

Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.32)  established  cotmty  boards  in  counties 
of  300,000  to  1,000,000  and  abolished  the  ward,  borough  and  town- 
ship assessors  in  such  counties,  as  respects  the  assessment  of  state 
and  county  taxes.  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.42)  provided  for  a  meet- 
ing of  county  auditors  with  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and 
Assessment. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.493)  made  the  commissioners  of  taxation  a 
state  board  of  assessment  for  street  railways  and  electric  companies 
operated  in  connection  therewith,  and  also  ('05  ch.494)  for  the 
assessment  of  the  property  of  telegraph  companies.  North  Dakota 
('05  ch.151)  extended  the  power  of  assessment  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  to  street  and  interurban  railways.  Oklahoma 
('05  ch.31)  gave  to  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  the  assess- 
ment, equalizing  and  taxing  of  street  railways  and  express  com- 
panies in  the  same  manner  as  now  exercised  over  railway  property. 
Tennessee  ('05  ch.513)  intrusted  to  the  state  tax  collectors  the  assess- 
ment of  interurban  and  street  railway  property.  Texas  ('05  ch.146) 
provided  for  a  state  tax  board  to  value  the  intangible  assets  of  a 
variety  of  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  express  companies  etc., 
and  for  the  apportionment  of  these  assessments  to  the  various 
counties  according  to  the  business  done  in  some  cases  and  according 
to  the  line  or  car  mileage  in  others. 
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CtrUraUxaHon  and  unifying  of  collection.  Wisconsin  taxed  street 
railway  companies  and  electric  companies  in  connection  therewith 
('05  ch.493)  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation  for  state,  county  and 
local  purposes.  The  state  is  to  retain  15%  and  to  distribute  85% 
to  towns,  cities  and  villages  in  proportion  to  the  gross  receipts 
from  operation  in  each.  The  law  relating  to  telegraph  companies 
('05  ch.494)  is  in  almost  identical  tenns,  except  that  the  sections 
relating  to  distribution  to  locahties  are  omitted.  New  Jersey 
('05  ch.91)  provided  for  the  central  collection  as  well  as  assessment 
of  taxes  on  railroad  and  canal  property.  Missouri  ('05  p.369) 
provided  for  the  assessment  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation 
of  cars  not  belonging  to  the  railway  companies  and  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  their  value  to  localities  according  to  car  mileage  and 
for  central  collection  of  the  taxes. 

Special  forms  of  taxation 

Special  taxation  of  individuals.  Several  states  legislated  on  the 
subject  of  business  taxes.  Florida  ('05  ch.109)  requires  nonresident 
ntirserymen  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  ta$  a  year.  Texas  C^S  ch.iii) 
imposed  an  occupation  tax  on  persons  engaged  in  purchasing  trans- 
fers of  wages.  Texas  likewise  ('05  'ch.148)  extended  the  gross 
receipts  tax  to  several  lines  of  business  carried  on  by  individuals 
and  firms  as  well  as  by  corporations.  This  included  express  com- 
panies, telegraphs,  commercial  agencies,  dealers  in  coal,  oil  and 
similar  articles,  and  other  lines  of  business.  West  Virginia  ('05 
ch.36)  generally  revised  the  laws  of  taxation  and  made  a  number 
of  minor  changes  in  the  taxation  of  occupations.  New  Hampshire 
('05  ch.S3)  imposed  taxes  on  trading  stamp  companies  in  the  form 
of  licenses,  and  of  an  excise  tax  ranging  from  3  to  10%  of  the 
gross  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  the  stamps. 

The  New  York  stock  transfer  tax  law  ('05  ch.24i),  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  tax  measure  of  the  year,  imposed  a  stamp  tax  of 
3  cents  on  each  transfer  of  a  share  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100, 
which  is  $3  on  each  sale  of  the  usual  amount  of  too  shares.  This 
tax,  which  was  expected  to  yield  about  (3,000,000,  has  thus  far 
yielded  at  a  rate  that  would  amount  to  about  $6,000,000  a  year. 

Exemptions  from  the  business  taxes  are  seen  in  Florida  ('05  ch.  i  to) 
which  exempted  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in  Maine  ('05  ch.163) 
which  exempted  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  of  1861,  from  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 
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The  only  step  toward  an  income  tax  was  that  of  Wisconsin 
C05  p.992)  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  looking  toward  the 
amendment  of  the  state  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  taxes  on 
incomes,  privileges  and  occupations  which  may  be  graded  and 
progressive. 

Special  taxation  of  corporations.  A  few  measures  of  some  sig- 
nificance in  corporation  taxation  mark  the  legislation  of  the  year. 
Texas  ('05  ch.146)  provided  for  the  taxation  of  the  intangible 
assets  of  certain  corporations,  especially  transportation  companies, 
according  to  the  Indiana  plan,  by  providing  for  a  state  tax  board 
to  assess  the  values  and  certify  them  to  the  coimties.  Wisconsin 
('05  ch.493)  provided  for  taxing  street  railways  and  electric  com- 
panies and  ('05  ch.494)  telegraph  companies  at  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  for  state,  county  and  local  purposes  (see  above  tinder 
Central  assessment).  Michigan  ('05  ch.282)  provided  similarly 
for  the  tai^ation  of  transportation  companies  at  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  in  the  state.  This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  expenments 
by  which  Michigan  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

California  ('05  ch.386)  imposed  an  annual  corporation  license 
tax  of  $10,  independent  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  following 
in  this  the  example  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Washington. 

Wisconsin  applied  extensively  the  plan  of  taxing  gross  receipts; 
increased  ('05  ch.437)  the  license  or  tax  on  gross  receipts  of  street 
railways  and  electric  companies  from  2  to  2^%  in  case  of  smaller 
receipts  and  from  4  to  5%  in  case  of  larger  receipts;  revised  ('05 
ch.455)  the  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies  organized  outside 
of  the  state  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  premium  receipts  so 
as  to  put  them  on  a  parity  with  the  domestic  companies ;  increased 
(*o5  ch.325)  the  gross  income  tax  of  fire  and  navigation  insurance 
companies  from  2  to  4%;  raised  ('05  ch.488)  the  gross  receipts 
tax  on  telephones  from  3  to  4  %  in  certain  cases,  but  reduced  it  in 
other  cases  from  2^  to  2^%;  raised  ('05  ch.442)  the  license  fee  of 
trust  annuity  and  guaranty  corporations  from  $300  to  $500  and  the 
tax  on  net  income  from  2  to  3%.  Connecticut  (^05  ch.264)  imposed 
a  gross  receipts  tax  of  2%  on  the  express  business  of  electric  and 
street  railways.  Texas  ('05  ch.141)  applied  a  gross  receipts  tax  of 
1%  to  the  receipts  of  railways  from  all  sources  (formerly  only  on 
passenger  receipts)  and  to  several  other  kinds  of  business  (see  under 
next  heading). 

Three  states  took  more  vigorous  measures  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  charter  fees  by  corporations.  Vermont  ('04  ch.90)  de- 
clared that  corporations  failing  to  pay  the  license  tax  shall  cease 
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to  exist  on  April  i  following  their  delinquency.  Pennsylvania 
('05  ch.i2i)  imposed  a  penalty  of  $500  for  the  neglect  or  refusal 
to  make  reports  to  the  Auditor  General  for  any  three  tax  years. 
New  Jersey  C05  ch.2S9)  provided  that  the  charter  of  any  corpora- 
tion delinquent  for  two  consecutive  years  in  the  paying  of  any 
tax  shall  be  declared  void. 

Separation  of  state  and  lo€al  taxes.  Two  modes  of  departure  from 
the  general  property  tax  may  be  noted ;  the  one,  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  a  lump  stun  from  a  given  source  and  the  division  of  the 
proceeds  in  some  fixed  percentage  between  the  state  and  other 
divisions ;  the  other,  the  setting  aside  of  different  taxable  objects  or 
sources  for  state  and  for  local  purposes.  The  one  may  be  called  the 
unification  of  assessment  and  collection,  the  other  is  called  the  sepa- 
ration of  state  and  local  taxation.  Legislation  on  imification  is 
illustrated  by  several  meastires  above  referred  to,  as  the  New  York 
mortgage  tax,  which  is  collected  by  the  county  clerks  and  divided 
equally  between  the  state  and  the  counties,  and  by  the  law  of  Wis- 
consin ('05  ch.493)  which  apportioned  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  of 
street  railroads  and  electric  companies,  15%  to  the  state  and  85% 
to  the  towns,  cities  and  villages. 

Under  the  policy  of  separation  of  tax  sources  may  be  noted  Wis- 
consin ('05  ch.494)  which  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  state  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  on  telegraph  companies  and  of  several  license  fees 
imposed  or  increased;  and  Texas  ('05  ch.148)  which  imposed  a 
gross  earnings  tax  for  the  use  of  the  state  and  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  on  express  companies,  sleeping  c^r  companies,  etc.,  and  ('05 
ch.141)  on  railroad  companies;  and  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  collecting  agencies,  gas,  lighting  and  water  companies, 
stock  exchanges,  and  a  number  of  other  businesses,  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  The  New  York  stock  transfer  tax  of  1905  is 
exclusively  for  the  state  treasury.  Michigan  ('05  ch.282)  applies 
the  proceeds  of  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  at  the 
average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  state,  to  the  educational  funds  and 
the  discharge  of  the  state  debt.  The  gross  receipts  tax  of  Con- 
necticut ('05  ch.264)  on  express  business  of  electric  railways,  which 
is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  on  the  corporations,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
state. 

Governors'  reconmiendations 

The  significant  references  made  by  the  governors  to  this  general 
subject  may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  the  order  of  the  pre- 
ceding outline  and  discussion. 
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General  property  tax.  Study  and  attempts  to  reform  the  general 
property  tax  are  reflected  in  a  number  of  messages.  Conditions  are 
bad,  but  there  is  no  hope  in  the  work  of  a  costly  tax  commission 
(S.D.).  The  Legislature  should  have  greater  latitude  in  tax  legis- 
lation than  is  permitted  by  the  Constitution  (Minn.).  Recent  tax 
legislation  is  commended  in  one  case  (Neb.) ;  but  the  bad  result  of 
hasty  revision,  making  necessary  later  a  special  session  of  the  Leg- 
islattire,  is  a  warning  in  another  case  (Or.).  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  has  followed  pretty  closely  a  special 
tax  commission  report  (W.  Va.),  which  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
event.  A  recommendation  of  a  special  tax  commission  is  made  in 
one  case  (Wash.). 

Taxable  objects.  Two  governors  criticized  the  growing  tendency 
to  exempt  property.  One  opposes  exemption  of  quasi-public  cor- 
porations (Ct.);  another  opposes  any  exemptions  (Vt.). 

Real  estate  is  said  to  be  generally  undervalued  (Or.). 

The  treatment  of  intangible  personalty  receives  considerable 
attention.  One  governor  mildly  said  that  its  taxation  might  be 
more  equitable  (R.  L) ;  another  that  three  fourths  of  the  personal 
property  escapes,  and  again  more  emphatically  that  only  2%  of 
what  is  legally  taxable  is  assessed;  but  this  is  declared  to  be  no 
more  than  what  might  be  expected  (S.  D.).  One  pleads  despairingly 
for  honest  listing  (Kan.)  and  another  angrily  declares  that  drastic 
measures  are  needed  (Minn.).  The  fuller  assessment  of  intangible 
personalty  is  urged,  and  it  is  menacingly  added  that  even  the  privi- 
lege of  legal  collection  should  be  denied  to  debts  that  have  not  been 
assessed  (Tex.). 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  thinks  the  recent  mortgage  tax  law 
is  a  disappointment  in  that  the  rate  of  interest  to  borrowers  has  not 
declined,  and  he  advises  going  back  to  the  old  law.  He  makes  also 
the  somewhat  confused  and  confusing  recommendation  that  the 
cash  value  of  insurance  policies  should  be  taxed  to  the  policy  holder. 

Franchise  taxation  as  applied  to  the  special  franchises  of  public 
service  corporations  is  favored  in  several  instances.  Franchises  are 
said  to  escape  unfairly  (Fla.).  Taxation  of  franchises  is  recom- 
mended (Wash.,  Kan.,  Minn.). 

Modes  of  assessment  and  collection.  In  one  case  a  recommen- 
dation is  made  that  assessors  be  elected  instead  of  appointed. 

A  number  of  suggestions  look  toward  centralization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  assessment.  County  assessors  with  deputies  should  re- 
place the  present  system  of  local  assessors  (Kan.).  The  temporary 
tax  commission  should  be  made  permanent  (Wis.,  Minn.).     The 
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tstablishmeat  of  a  state  board  of  equalization  is  recommended 
^la.).  The  state  board  should  be  given  more  power  (N.  J.,  N.  M.). 
rhe  state  board  should  assess  other  corporations  (Ariz.) ,  and  it  is  even 
laid  should  assess  all  corporate  property  (Ark.).  In  order  to 
'emedy  unequal  assessment  by  local  officers,  all  assessment  should 
je  in  the  hands  of  the  state  board,  which  should  appoint  every 
tssessor  in  the  state  (S.  D.),  the  most  sweeping  and  perhaps  the 
nost  fertile  suggestion  anywhere  made. 

Speciftl  forms  of  taxation.  Special  taxation  of  individuals.  Pew 
■efeiences  are  made  to  occupation  taxes.  One  recommendation  is 
hat  license  taxes  should  cover  all  profitable  businesses  (Fla.),  but 
mother  governor  (Tex.)  quotes  approvingly  from  the  Democratic 
*ate  platform  favoring  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  occupations. 

The  income  tax  is  generally  uncollected  (S.  C.) ,  but  the  enactment 
>f  an  income  tax  is  advised  (Minn.,  Ga.),  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  making  it  possible  is  recommended  (Wis.). 

Special  taxes  on  corporations.  The  Governor  of  New  York  rec- 
nninends  the  repeal  of  the  recent  tax  on  the  surplus  of  savings 
banks. 

Every  corporation  should  pay  a  specific  tax  (Ga.).  Sleeping  car 
mmpanies  should  be  taxed  more  heavily  (Mich,), 

The  gross  earnings  of  insurance  companies  should  be  taxed  (Or,) 
md  of  railroad  and  street  railway  companies  (W.  Va.),  the  gross 
sutput  of  mines  (Ariz.),  the  output  of  coal  (Pa.).  A  fixed  tax 
ihould  be  imposed  on  mines  graded  by  size  (W.  Va.). 

In  opposition  to  these  opinions  toward  gross  earnings  taxation  is 
the  recommendation  (Wis.)  to  replace  a  system  of  taxation  of  elec- 
tric railways  and  lighting  by  an  ad  valorem  system. 

The  separation  of  state  and  local  taxation  finds  favor  with  at  least 
seven  governors.  It  is  a  good  tendency  (Cal.),  should  be  en- 
couraged (Or.),  and  is  a  model  system  where  appUed  (Ga,),  The 
complete  separation  is  recommended  or  hoped  for  (W,  Va,,  Wash,, 
Wis.),  and  the  attainment  of  this  end  two  years  ago  is  noted  in  one 
case  (Vt.). 

Study  of  taxation.  Six  governors  expressed  in  some  way  their 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  systematic  study  of  the  tax  question, 
ind  one  recommended  a  special  tax  commission.  Pour  states 
:reated,  or  called  upon,  commissions  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
question. 

Taxable  objects.  Two  governors  criticized  or  opposed  exemptions, 
>ut  eight  states  added  somewhat  to  exemptions  for  educ&tvon^\, 
religious,  or  similar  quasi-public  purposes. 
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One  governor  said  that  real  estate  was  undervalued,  and  five 
voiced  the  usual  complaint  of  the  failure  to  tax  intangible  personalty. 
One  declared  for  the  return  to  the  old  mode  of  taxing  mortgages 
tmder  the  general  property  tax  and  favored  taxing  insurance  policies 
on  their  value.  Four  advocated  fuller  assessment  of  special  fran- 
chises of  corporations. 

The  recommendation  of  the  assessment  of  the  value  of  franchises 
is  not  open  to  criticism,  but  all  the  other  suggestions  regarding  the 
taxation  of  intangible  personalty  show  the  old-time  hopeless  con- 
fusion regarding  the  nature  of  property,  and  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax  to  paper  evidences  of  ownership. 

While  two  states  sought  stricter  enforcement  of  the  tax  on  bonds 
and  mortgages,  lo  states  in  some  way  implied  in  their  new  laws  a 
desire  to  do  away  with  the  taxation  at  the  same  time  of  tangible 
wealth  and  of  the  paper  evidences  of  property  rights  in  that  wealth. 
The  practice  Was  thus  much  in  advance  of  the  governors*  theories. 

Situs.  No  governors  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject. 
Four  states  sought  to  tax  personalty  where  it  lies  rather  than  at  the 
home  of  the  owner,  especially  when  it  is  in  the  tangible  form  of 
machinery,  live  stock,  etc.  In  one  state  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional to  allow  a  corporation  to  fix  its  situs  for  taxation  in  a 
place  where  its  business  is  not  actually  carried  on. 

Assessment.  Nine  governors  agreed  in  asking  greater  centrali- 
zation or  greater  power  for  central  boards  of  assessment.  Two 
states  increased  assessors'  salaries.  .  Eleven  changed  the  organiza- 
tion and  increased  the  powers  of  county  and  of  state  boards  of  as- 
sessment, and  three  provided  for  central  collection  of  taxes  (both 
state  and  local)  on  some  kinds  of  corporations.  Here  both  opinion 
and  practice  are  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Special  taxation  oj  individuals.  One  governor  favored  and  one 
opposed  the  extension  of  special  occupation  taxes.  Four  states 
added  minor  measures  of  this  kind,  and  one  passed  a  unique  excise 
measure  in  the  fonn  of  a  stock  exchange  stamp  tax.  Two  states 
made  minor  exemptions  from  occupation  taxes. 

Three  governors  favored  income  taxes  and  one  state  took  steps  to 
amend  its  Constitution  so  as  to  make  an  income  tax  possible. 

Special  taxation  oj  corporations.  Eight  governors  suggested 
further  taxation  of  corporations  and  but  one  suggested  reducing 
any  corporation  tax,  that  on  savings  banks  (N.Y.). 

Five  states  added  materially  to  corporation  taxes,  Wisconsin  and 
Texas  being  noteworthy.     Five  of  the  governors'  recommendations 
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were  for  taxes  on  gross  earnings,  and  two  states  passed  laws  of  that 
kind;  but  these  same  states  (Wis.,  Tex.)  passed  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  thus  the  tendency  was  not  marked. 

Three  states  sought  more  vigorously  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
fees  from  corporations. 

Separation  of  state  and  local  taxation.  Seven  governors  recom- 
mended the  separation  of  state  and  local  taxation,  and  five  states 
added  to  the  taxes  which  accrue  solely  to  the  state  treasury. 

The  general  movement  is  in  the  direction  of  soimder  principles 
and  better  practice,  but  as  has  been  said  in  this  review  in  previous 
years,  the  progress  seems  to  be  groping  and  experimental  and  not  to 
be  guided  by  any  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  existing 
system  or  into  the  theory  of  taxation. 


INHERITANCE  TAX' 

MAX     WEST     PH.D.,     SPECIAL     EXAMINER     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES 

BUREAU    OF    CORPORATIONS 

Progressive  inheritance  taxes  were  adopted  in  1905  by  Minne-  1 
sota,  South  Dakota  and  Cahfomia,  while  New  Hampshire  enacted  ' 
an  old-fashioned  collateral  inheritance  tax. 

Governor  Pardee  of  California,  in  his  message  of  January  1905, 
recommended  to  the  Legislature. that  it  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  whether  the  application  of  the  inheritance  tax  law 
should  be  extended,  first  by  taxing  direct  as  well  as  collateral  in- 
heritances, and  secondly  by  making  the  tax  progressive,  as  has  been 
done  in  several  other  states.  The  Legislature  adopted  his  sug- 
gestion by  practically  reenacting  for  California  ('05  ch.314)  the  pro-  ' 
visions  of  the  Wisconsin  inheritance  tax  law.'  The  rates  are  the 
same  as  in  Wisconsin:  that  is  to  say  the  primary  rates  for  an  in- 
heritance not  exceeding  $25,000  are  1%  for  direct  heirs;  ii%  for 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  sons-in-law.  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law; 3%  for  tincles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants;  4% 
for  great-tmcles  and  great-aunts  and  their  descendants;  and  5% 
for  others.  The  primary  rates  are  multiplied  by  i^  for  the  excess 
above  $25,000  in  each  inheritance  up  to  $50,000 ;  by  2  for  the  excess 
above  $50,000  up  to  $100,000;  by  2^  for  the  excess  above  $100,000 
up  to  $500,000;  and  by  3  upon  the  excess  above  $500,000,  thus 
making  the  maximum  rate  for  large  amounts  going  to  strangers  in 
blood  15%.  The  principal  difference  between  the  California  law 
and  its  model  is  that  the  exemptions  are  somewhat  more  generous 
than  in  Wisconsin,  and  make  a  well  considered  distinction  between 
minor  and  adult  children.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  minor  child 
there  is  an  exemption  of  $10,000,  w^hile  the  exemption  allowed  a  sur- 
viving husband  or  any  other  direct  heir  is  but  $4000.  The  nearest 
collateral  relatives  are  allowed  an  exemption  of  $2000  each;  uncles 
and  aunts  and  their  descendants,  $1500;  great-uncles  and  great- 
aunts  and  their  descendants,  $1000,  and  others,  $500.  Bequests' 
to  charitable,  benevolent,  educational  and  public  institutions  are 
wholly  exempted.  In  the  case  of  taxes  paid  within  six  months  of 
the  decedent's  death,  a  discount  of  59^  is  allowed;  on  taxes  not  paid 
within  18  months,  interest  is  charged.  County  attorneys  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  these  taxes  and  are  allowed  to  retain,  in 
addition  to  their  other  salaries  or  fees,   3%  of  the  first   $50,000 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  836. 
•See  Review  of  Legislation  1903,  p.h2o 
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accounted  for  each  year,  i^%  of  the  next  $50,000,  and  one  half  of 
1%  on  all  additional  sums;  but  any  special  attorneys  needed  for 
enforcing  the  payment  of  these  taxes  must  be  compensated  out  of 
this  commission.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  up  to  $250,000  each 
year  is  apphed  to  the  school  fund;  any  excess  above  that  amotmt 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  state. 

The  South  Dakota  tax  ('05  ch.54)  is  progressive  only  in  the  case 
of  distant  collateral  relatives  and  strangers  in  blood.  Direct  heirs 
and  brothers  and  sisters  are  taxed  only  1%,  without  regard  to  the 
amotmt  of  the  inheritance,  while  estates  of  $ao,ooo  or  less  passing 
to  the  widow,  and  $5000  each  to  other  direct  heirs,  are  exempt. 
The  decedent's  imcles  and  atmts,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  their 
descendants  are  taxed  2%,  with  an  exemption  of  $500  each.  More 
distant  relatives  and  strangers  are  taxed  4%  on  amounts  of  $10,000 
or  less,  6%  on  the  excess  above  $10,000  up  to  $20,000,  8%  on  the 
excess  above  $20,000  up  to  $50,000,  and  10%  on  the  excess  above 
$50,000,  with  an  exemption  of  $100  to  each  heir.  A  discount  of 
5%  is  allowed  when  the  tax  is  paid  within  one  year:  in  other  cases, 
interest  at  6%  is  charged. 

Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  in  recommending  the  taxation 
of  inheritances  to  the  Legislature  of  1905,  referred  to  the  repeated 
efforts  along  this  line  of  preceding  Legislatures,  which  had  in  every 
case  been  found  unconstitutional.  The  defects  having  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  pass  a  law  which  would  be  approved.  The  result  of  this 
recommendation  is  an  act  ('05  ch.288)  which  differs  from  most 
inheritance  tax  laws  in  that  it  makes  no  distinction  between  different 
classes  of  relatives,  but  graduates  the  rates  of  taxation  solely 
according  to  the  amotmt  inherited.  Heirs  of  every  degree  are 
reqtiired  to  pay,  on  the  excess  above  $10,000  inherited  by  each, 
ii%  up  to  $50,000,  3%  on  amotmts  of  $50,000  or  over  and  less  than 
$100,000,  and  5%  on  amounts  of  $100,000  or  over. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  construed  many  years 
ago  as  prohibiting  inheritance  taxes ;  but  one  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  adopted  in  1903  extended  the  permissible  objects 
of  taxation  to  include  franchises  and  **  property  when  passing  by 
will  or  inheritance.*'  Governor  McLane,  in  calling  the  Legislature's 
attention  to  these  two  new  available  sources  of  revenue,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  tax  on  inheritances  would  produce  considerable 
revenue  without  injustice  to  any  one.  The  Legislature,  however, 
seriously  restricts  the  revenue-producing  power  of  the  tax  ('05  ch.40) 
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by  wholly  exempting  direct  heirs  and  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well 
as  charitable,  educational  and  religious  institutions  and  municipali- 
ties. In  other  cases  the  rate  of  taxation  is.uniformly  5%,  apparently 
without  any  exemption  of  small  amotmts. 

Minor  administrative  amendments  were  adopted  in  several 
states.  The  New  York  law  was  rewritten  and  revised  (*osch.368), 
the  Vermont  law  rewritten  ('04  ch.30),  and  the  Utah  law  elaborated 
('05  ch.119)  by  the  addition  of  administrative  provisions.  Con- 
necticut, in  amending  a  section  of  its  law,  omitted  the  reciprocal 
provision  which  exempted  estates  of  decedents  residing  in  other 
jurisdictions  where  estates  of  Connecticut  decedents  were  not 
taxed.  Exemptions  were  extended  to  include  stepchildren  in 
Pennsylvania,  educational  institutions  in  Oregon,  bequests  for 
charitable  purposes  in  Washington,  and  bequests  to  coimties  and 
municipalities  for  public  purposes  in  Wisconsin.  Maine  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  register  of  probate  to  report  delinquent  estates 
to  the  cotmty  attorney.  Massachusetts  and  Montana  altered  only 
minute  details. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  now  foimd  in  33  states. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT' 

DELOS    P.    WILCOX    PH.    D.,   SECRETARY    DETROIT   MUNICIPAL   LEAGUE 

City  govemment 

In  last  year's  review  we  were  confronted  with  a  dearth  of  sig- 
nificant municipal  legislation.  This  year  the  opposite  is  true. 
During  the  12  months  under  review  important  amendments 
were  adopted  applying  to  the  charters  of  New  York  city,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia;  Omaha,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Houston,  Texas, 
and  many  less  important  cities  were  given  entire  new  charters; 
a  complete  new  municipal  code  was  adopted  applying  to  all  the 
cities  of  Indiana;  the  initiative,  the  referendtmi  and  the  recall 
made  more  rapid  progress  than  ever  in  municipal  legislation; 
home  rule  was  not  without  its  victories,  and  all  in  all  the  year 
1905  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  municipal 
govemment  from  the  standpoint  of  charter  construction. 

Home  rule.  California  maintains  its  position  as  the  leader  in 
the  municipal  home  rule  movement.  No  less  than  eight  Cali- 
fornia cities,  Stockton,  San  Diego,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  Fresno,  adopted  either 
complete  new  charters  or  extensive  series  of  charter  amendments 
under  the  home  rule  sections  of  the  state  Constitution.  These  were 
all  dutifully  approved  by  the  Legislature  according  to  the  hitherto 
unbroken  custom  of  that  state.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
liberal  use  of  the  home  rule  system  in  its  present  form,  California 
continues  to  strengthen  and  perfect  it  through  constitutional 
amendments.  Two  amendments  werfe  proposed  in  1905  and 
will  be  voted  on  in  November  1906.  One  ('05  p. 1064)  will  change 
section  8  of  article  1 1  so  that  any  city  having  at  least  3500  population 

'See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  3430. 
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will  have  express  authority,  not  only  to  frame  a  charter  by  means 
of  an  elected  board  of  freeholders,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore, 
but  having  done  so,  to  frame  a  new  one  whenever  it  desires.  These 
home  rule  charters  hereafter  will  need  only  to  be  consistent  with 
the  state  Constitution.  When  approved  by  the  Legislature,  they 
supersede  all  conflicting  laws,  whether  general  or  special.  Every 
home  rule  charter  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  within 
30  days  after  being  published.  Heretofore  the  Constitution  has 
required  that  it  be  submitted  within  "not  less  than  **  30  days. 

The  other  proposed  amendment  ('05  p.  1063)  has  to  do  with 
tenure  of  office,  and  evidently  is  intended  to  take  away  the  last 
vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  recall,  which 
was  attacked  in  the  California  courts  last  year.  A  case  from  Los 
Angeles  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  but  the 
judges  decided  the  issue  on  technicalities  of  procedure,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  direct  decision  of  the  constitutional  questions  involved. 
The  amendment  now  proposed  states  specifically  "that  in  the  case 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  municipality  governed  tmder  a 
legally  adopted  charter,  the  provisions  of  such  charter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tenure  of  office  or  the  dismissal  from  office  of  any  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  control." 

Outside  of  California  the  home  rule  movement  made  less  rapid 
progress.  In  Oregon  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
special  legislation  for  cities  and  granting  them  the  right  to  frame 
and  adopt  their  own  charters  "subject  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state"  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1901  (p. 471) 
and  again  in  1903  (p.  346)  but  remains  ineffective  for  the  reason 
that  the  Legislature  made  no  provision  for  submitting  it  to  the 
people.  1 

In  Minnesota  the  law  providing  the  procedure  for  securing  home 
rule  charters  was  amended  and  liberalized  ('05  ch.253).  In  drafting 
the  original  constitutional  amendments  providing  for  home  rule 
charters  in  Missouri,  California  and  Minnesota,  the  possibility  that 
a  city  might  want  to  frame  a  second  home  rule  charter  to  super- 
sede the  one  first  adopted  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  In 
Missouri  and  California  constitutional  amendments  were  needed 
to  straighten  this  matter  out.  In  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  suflRcient.  This  act  ('05  ch.253) 
provides  that  charter  amendments,  whether  prepared  by  the 
standing  board  of  freeholders  provided  for  in  the  Minnesota  scheme 

*At  the  June  electif)n  in  1906,  a  home  rule  amendment  initiated  by  popular 
petition  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
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or  by  petition  of  5%  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city  may  be  in 
the  fonn  of  separate  amendments  or  of  a  complete  revision  of  the 
charter.  In  either  case  the  proposition  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  and,  if  approved  by  a  three  fifths  majority  vote,  goes  into 
effect.  Home  rule  charters  and  charter  amendments  do  not  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  approval  in  Minnesota. 

An  extremely  unusual  form  of  mimicipal  home  rule  is  contained 
by  implication  in  the  revised  charter  of  Reno,  Nevada  ('05 
eh. 71).  "Ordinances  adopted  and  passed  by  the  cotmcil,"  says 
the  charter,  "shall  not  supersede  the  general  laws  of  the  state  with 
respect  to  their  operation  within  the  city,  unless  it  be  so  expressly 
declared  in  such  ordinance,*'  In  other  words,  the  council  can 
override  the  state  laws,  if  it  only  says  so.  This  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  those  subjects  which  come  \mder  the  purview  of  the  cotmcil 
by  the  terms  of  the  city  charter. 

A  much  more  substantial  guaranty  of  mtmicipal  home  rule  is 
contained  in  the  new  charter  of  Houston,  Texas  ('05  special 
acts  ch.17),  which  states  that  "the  specification  of  particular 
powers  shall  never  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  general 
powers  herein  granted,  it  being  intended  by  this  act  to  grant  to 
and  bestow  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Houston  and  the 
city  of  Houston  full  power  of  self-government,  and  it  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  powers  of  municipal  government  not  prohibited  to  it 
by  this  charter  or  by  some  general  law  of  the  state  of  Texas  or 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  Texas." 

Initiative  and  referendum.  Great  progress  was  made  during 
the  year  in  the  extension  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  mtmici- 
pal matters.  It  has  long  been  customary  in  some  parts  of  the 
cotmtry,  particularly  in  th^  New  England  States,  to  submit  new 
charters  and  important  charter  amendments  to  popular  vote. 
But  the  right  of  the  people  to  initiate  mtmicipal  measures  has 
been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  initiative  on  charter  amend- 
ments in  some  of  the  home  rule  states  and  the  initiative  on  ordi- 
nances in  a  few  cities  having  home  rule  charters.  Indeed  the 
referendum  itself  has  been  for  the  most  part  discretionary  with 
the  lawmaking  authority,  except  that  in  certain  classes  of  cases, 
such  as  bond  issues,  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  public  utility 
and  the  annexation  of  new  territorv,  the  referendum  has  often 
been  mandatory  upon  the  local  legislative  body. 

San  Diego  (Cal.  '05  p.901)  adopted  the  initiative  and  the  optional 
referendum  last  year.  If  electors  to  the  number  of  5%  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  for  mayor  petition  for  any 
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ordinance,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general 
municipal  election  which  occurs  at  least  30  days  after  the  petition 
has  been  verified.  If  the  petition  is  signed  by  15%  of  the  electors, 
and  they  ask  for  a  special  election,  the  council  may  either  pass  the 
ordinance  without  alteration  or  submit  it  at  a  special  election  as 
requested.  Ordinances  adopted  by  the  people  can  not  be  amended 
by  the  council,  but  the  council  may  propose  the  amendment  or 
repeal  of  any  such  ordinance  and  submit  the  question  to  the  people 
for  their  decision.  No  ordinances  passed  by  the  council,  except 
ordinances  required  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state  and  ordinances 
referring  to  street  improvements,  go  into  eflPect  inside  of  30  days 
tmless  the  common  council  by  two  thirds  vote  declares  them  to  be 
emergency  measures.  No  franchise  grant,  however,  may  be  con 
strued  as  an  emergency  meastire.  If  within  30  days  after  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  7  %  of  the  electors  petition  to  have  it  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote,  the  council  must  reconsider  and  repeal  it 
or  else  submit  it  as  requested.  In  San  Bernardino  (Cal.  '05  p.940) 
the  initiative  and  optional  referendum  have  also  been  adopted, 
but  petitions  to  make  use  of  them  must  in  either  case  be  signed  by 
30%  of  the  voters. 

The  city  of  Miami,  Florida,  which  had  in  1900  a  population  of 
only  1 68 1,  has  adopted  an  elaborate  system  of  initiative  and 
optional  referendum  procedure,  with  the  required  petitions  rang- 
ing from  10%  to  25%  of  the  registered  voters  (Fla.  '05  ch.148). 

Reno  (NeV.  '05  ch.71)  has  the  initiative  on  ordinances,  a  petition 
of  30%  of  the  number  voting  at  the  last  general  city  election  being 
required  if  a  special  election  is  to  be  called;  otherwise,  only  15%. 

Houston  (Tex.  '05  special  acts  ch.17)  has  the  optional  referen- 
(jum  on  franchise  grants  on  petition  o4  500  electors  filed  within  30 
days  after  a  franchise  ordinance  is  passed.  In  the  case  of  fran- 
chises running  for  more  than  30  years  the  referendum  is  obligatory 
without    any    petition    therefor. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich,  local  acts  '05  ch.593)  has,  in  its  new  char- 
ter, the  optional  referendum  on  all  ordinances,  franchise  grants 
and  contracts  (except  for  street  improvements)  involving  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000.  The  petitions  must  be  signed 
by  12%  of  the  voters  and  filed  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  measure.  Grand  Rapids  also  has  the  advisor}^  initiative  on 
charter  amendments.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  by  petition  of 
12%  of  the  electors  may  propose  any  charter  amendment  and 
require  its  submission  to  popular  vote.  If  approved,  any  such 
amendment  is  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  with  the  official  re- 
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quest  of  the  city  that  it  be  enacted  into  law.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  as  far  as  they  can  go  in  Michigan  under  the  present  state  Consti- 
tution in  giving  the  people  the  right  of  the  initiative. 

In  Maine  the  Legislature  passed  acts  abolishing  the  second 
branch  of  the  city  councils  in  three  cities,  Rockland,  Portland  and 
Augusta,  subject  to  acceptance  of  the  changes  by  the  people  (Me. 
'05  private  laws  ch.  122,  287,  378).  The  people  of  Portland  re- 
jected the  proposition  applying  to  their  city  at  the  polls.  The 
result  of  the  referendum  in  the  other  cities  is  not  known  to  the 
writer. 

The  charter  of  Salem,  W.  Va.  ('05  ch.14)  was  passed  subject  to 
an  optional  referendimi  on  petition  of  100  freeholders  filed  within 
10  days  after  the  passage  of  the  charter  bill. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  passed  special  acts  affecting  Dan- 
bury,  New  London  and  New  Britain  (Ct.  '05  special  acts  ch.  309, 329, 
411).  The  first  and  third  of  these  were  passed  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  the  people  of  the  cities  affected.  All  three  acts  provide 
for  a  peculiar  kind  of  optional  referendtmi.  In  Danbury  the 
budget,  and  in  the  other  cities  any  ordinance,  must  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  city  meeting  called  to  consider  the 
measure  on  petition  of  five  members  of  the  common  coimcil  and 
30  other  citizens. 

In  Wisconsin  an  act  was  passed  ('05  ch.92)  applying  to  all  cities 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class,  whether  organized  under 
special  charters  or  imder  general  laws,  leaving  it  optional  with  the 
1  common  cotmcil  to  determine  by  ordinance  whether  there  should 
be  one  alderman  or  two  from  each  ward,  but  every  such  ordinance 
must  be  approved  by  the  people  before  it  can  go  into  effect.  In 
the  same  state  an  act  was  passed  (Wis.  '05  ch.44)  authorizing  the 
electors  of  villages  to  pass  on  resolutions  determining  that  the 
P^dent  and  trustees  shall  have  salaries. 

Finally,  an  act  making  important  changes  in  the  government  of 
Chicago  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  the  city  (111.  '05  p.105).  The  passage  of 
this  special  act  for  Chicago  was  made  possible  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  a  year  or  two  ago  exempting  Chicago 
from  the  prohibition  of  special  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  LrCgis- 
Jature  of  the  state  subject  to  the  condition  that  all  special  acts 
passed  for  the  dty  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  city  for 
their  acceptance. 

The  recalL    The  growing  popularity  of  the  recall  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  although  it  was  adopted  in  1903  in  tlie  Los  ka^€Ve<& 
charter  for  the  Bat  ttmejh  the  history  of  the  United  SUXAa^icKv^ 
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other  California  cities  adopted  it  last  year.  In  all  these  cases  it 
applies  to  elective  officers  only.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  at  a  recall  election,  except  that  the 
incumbent's  name  is  placed  on  the  ballot  as  a  matter  of  course 
unless  he  gives  written  notice  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  contest. 
In  San  Diego  (Cal.  '05  p.901)  when  the  electors  are  dissatisfied  with 
any  elective  official,  they  may  call  a  special  election  to  oust  him, 
The  petitions  for  the  special  election  mtist  state  in  a  general  way 
"the  grotmds  for  which  the  removal  is  sought,"  and  must  be  signed 
by  electors  not  less  in  number  than  25%  of  the  total  vote  cast 
for  all  candidates  for  the  office  in  question  at  the  election  when 
the  incumbent  was  chosen.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
vote  at  the  special  election,  whether  it  be  the  incumbent  or  a  new 
man,  is  declared  chosen  for  the  remainder  of  the  official  term.  In 
Pasadena  (Cal.  '05  p.ioii)  the  procedure  for  the  recall  is  the  same 
as  in  San  Diego.  In  San  Bernardino  (Cal.  '05  p. 940)  a  variation 
is  made  by  requiring  the  signatures  of  30%,  instead  of  25%,  of 
the  voters  to  any  recall  petition.  Fresno  (Cal.  '05  p.  1026)  is  still 
more  conservative  and  requires  51%- 

The  experience  of  Los  Angeles  with  the  recall  has  had  an  influence 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  California.  One  evidence  of  this  is  fotmd 
in  the  fact  that  Governor  LaFollette  commended  the  recall  to 
the  "careful  consideration"  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in 
January  1905. 

Civil  service  reform  and  nonpartizanship.    No  very  general  progress 
in  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  was  apparent  in  the 
mimicipal  legislation  of  1905.     A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  this 
system  in  Detroit  got  through  the  Michigan  Legislature,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Warner.     In  New  Jersey  provision  was  made 
for  a  civil  service  commission  in  cities  of  the  first  class  to  prescribe 
rules  and  conduct  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  police 
and  fire  departments.     The  commission  is  to  consist  of  two  free- 
holders, not  both  of  the  same  political  party,  appointed  by  the 
mayor.     Appointments  to  the  police  and  fire  forces  are  to  be  made 
from  the  eligible  lists  by  the  boards  of  fire  and  police  commissioners 
respectively.     Every  appointment   shall   be  of  one  of  the   three 
men  whose  names    come    first  on  the  eligible  list.     In  the  new 
municipal  code  of  Indiana   ('05  ch.129)  the  mayor  is  authorized 
to  call  the  heads  of  the  departments  together  for  consultation  on 
the  city's  business.     It  is  provided  that   "rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  adopted  at  such  meetings  which  shall  prescribe  a  common 
and  systematic  method  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  fitness  of 
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applicants  for  office,  position  and  promotion,  and  of  selecting, 
appointing  and  promoting  those  found  to  be  best  fitted."  This 
squint  in  the  direction  of  the  merit  system  is  in  amusing  contrast 
with  a  later  provision  of  the  code  which  ordains  that  **not  more  than 
one  half,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  regular  appointees  of  the 
waterworks  shall  be  taken  from  or  maintained  from  any  one 
political  party." 

Here  and  there  the  growing  spirit  of  nonpartizanship  manifested 
itself  in  the  lawmaking.  For  example,  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  charter  of  Fresno,  Cal.  ('05  p.  1026)  provides  that  all 
candidates  for  city  offices  shall  be  considered  as  "independent," 
and  no  party  name  or  designation  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  at  all. 
In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  new  charter  made  provision  for  the 
nomination  by  petition  and  election  on  a  nonpartizan  ballot  by 
the  city  at  large  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  (Mich.  '05 
local  acts  ch.593).  The  library  commissioners  have  been  elected 
in  that  way  for  two  or  three  years,  and  with  general  satisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  Jersey  seems  to  have  taken  a  measure 
calculated  to  strengthen  partizanship  by  abolishing  all  separate 
charter  elections  and  requiring  that  they  be  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  regular  November  election  ('05  ch.3).  There  is  a  curious 
indication  of  ultra  party  spirit  in  an  act  amending  the  charter  of 
Waco,  Tex.  ('05  special  acts  ch.25).  It  provides  that  a  certain 
charter  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of  the 
Democrats  at  the  regular  party  primary  and  commands  the 
cotmcil  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  this  referendum. 

Classification  of  cities  and  special  legislation.  Governor  La 
PoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  struck  a  keynote  in  charter  reform 
in  his  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  in  January  1905. 
"One  general  act,"  said  he,  "granting  broad  powers  in  general 
terms,  and  designating  the  limitations  placed  upon  them,  should 
be  passed  applying  to  all  cities  whether  originally  created  by  special 
charter  or  otherwise.  Thus  uniformity  in  this  class  of  legislation 
would  at  once  be  secured,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  different 
cities  to  work  out  their  own  peculiar  problems  in  their  own  way." 

During  the  year  the  same  old  practices  in  regard  to  special 
legislation  have  continued.  In  those  states  where  the  Constitution 
forbids  special  legislation  for  cities,  the  Legislature  continues  to 
classify  cities  according  to  population.  Sometimes  the  classifica- 
tions become  so  ridiculous  that  they  are  overthrown  by  the  courts. 
During  the  year  the  Utah  Legislature  changed  the  population 
limits  of  the  three  classes  of  cities  provided  for  in  that  state  so  ttkaX^ 
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hereafter,  cities  of  the  second  class  will  be  those  ranging  between 
5000  and  30,000,  instead  of  between  5000  and  20,000  in  population 
(Utah  *o5  ch.99).  This  change  was  evidently  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Ogden  in  the  second  class,  although  it  was  getting 
population  enough  to  become  a  city  of  the  first  class.  The  New 
York  law  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  cities  move  from  one 
class  to  another  was  amended  so  that  a  particular  city  could  stave 
off  its  entrance  into  the  second  class  for  two  years  longer  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  general  rule  ('05  ch.501). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Indiana  and  IlUnois  the  Supreme  Court 
invaUdated  certain  acts  which  were  in  form  general,  though  in 
operation  they  were  special  (Ind.  '03  ch.105;  111.  '03  p.ioi).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  after  having  sustained  the  classification  of  cities 
through  a  long  series  of  decisions,  finally  reversed  itself  and  in- 
validated the  charters  of  all  the  cities  of  that  state,  necessitating 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  imiform  municipal 
code.  This  movement  in  Ohio  seems  to  have  had  some  effect 
outside.  Indiana  adopted  a  code  last  year  applying  to  all  cities 
('05  ch.129).  To  be  sure,  for  certain  purposes  the  cities  were 
divided  into  five  classes  according  to  population  as  follows:  first 
class,  loo.ooo  or  more;  second,  45,000  to  100,000;  third,  20,000  to 
45,000;  fourth,  10,000  to  20,000;  fifth,  under  10,000.  This  code 
is,  however,  fairly  general  in  character,  as  it  applies  to  all  cities 
without  exception,  and  the  variations  in  the  law  for  the  cities  of 
the  various  classes  extend  for  the  most  part  to  details  of  organiza- 
tion only. 

In  Connecticut  an  act  was  passed  ('05  special  acts  ch.399)  direct- 
ing the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  city  in  the  state  and  five  other  persons  to  prepare 
a  general  draft  of  laws  for  "the  government  of  all  cities  of  this 
state,  or  any  class  or  classes  thereof,  so  that  all  laws  in  the  nature 
of  charter  provisions  relating  to  cities  in  this  state  may  be  uniform 
so  far  as  may -be  practicable  and  advantageous." 

Saloon  districting.  The  legislation  of  the  year  shows  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  give  city  authorities  the  right  to  establish  saloon 
districts  and  to  confine  the  liquor  traffic  to  business  sections.  Pro- 
visions of  various  character  relating  to  this  subject  were  incor- 
porated in  the  charters  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Miami,  Fla.; 
and  Dallas,  Waco  and  Paris,  Texas.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
provision  of  this  nature  is  contained  in  the  Indiana  municipal 
code  (§53),  which  provides  that  the  city  council  may  exclude  the 
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liquor  traffic  from  suburban  or  residence  districts  and  define  the 
business  parts  of  the  city  within  which  saloons  must  be  found. 
It  is  further  provided  that  with  reference  to  the  licensing  of  saloons 
and  the  establishment  of  saloon  districts  the  jurisdiction  of  cities 
having  more  than  45,000  population  shall  extend  4  miles  beyond 
their  corporate  limits  and  of  all  other  cities  2  miles  beyond.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  this  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  effective  within  the  corporate  limits  of  another  mimicipal 
corporation  except  by  mutual  agreement,  but  if  the  two  can  not 
agree,  the  ordinance  governing  the  matter  may  be  settled  in  Circuit 
Court. 

New  York  city.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  charter 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  most  important  being  the  extension  of 
the  mayor's  term  from  two  years  to  four  years  ('05  ch.633)  and 
the  transfer  of  certain  powers  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  ('05  ch.629).  Practically 
all  ordinances  affecting  franchises  heretofore  or  hereafter  passed 
by  the  aldermen  were  made  subject  to  modification,  amendment 
or  repeal  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  were  previously  subject  to  such  action  by 
the  board  of  aldermen.  Furthermore  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  is  given  authority,  subject  to  the  mayor's  veto,  to 
grant  franchises.  In  other  words,  this  board  is  given  concurrent 
and  superior  jurisdiction  with  the  board  of  aldermen  in  all  fran- 
chise matters.  This  charter  amendment  was  adopted  without 
the  acceptance  of  the  city.  The  amendment  increasing  the  mayor's 
term  from  two  to  four  years  included  also  a  provision  extending 
the  terms  of  the  Comptroller  and  the  presidents  of  the  boroughs  in 
like  manner.     This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  city. 

Chicago.  Following  out  the  new  policy  of  special  legislation 
made  possible  by  the  amendment  of  the  Illinois  Constitution  a  year 
or  two  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  an  act  changing  the 
charter  of  Chicago  in  certain  important  particulars  ('05  p.  105). 
This  act  has  been  accepted  by  the  people  and  constitutes  a  first 
step  in  charter  revision.  The  term  of  mayor  is  extended  from 
two  to  four  years.  It  is  provided  that  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  city  council  may  receive  besides  his  salary 
as  alderman  an  additional  salary  not  exceeding  $3500  a  year,  as 
fixed  by  ordinance.  It  is  provided  that  the  interest  on  all  public 
moneys  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasur}'^  and  that  the  city  comp- 
troller mtist  advertise  once  a  year  for  bids  for  interest  on  the  city 
money  to  be  deposited  in  depositories. 
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By  another  act  of  the  Legislature,  not  subject  to  the  referendum, 
the  board  of  aldermen  in  Illinois  cities  having  more  than  100,000 
population  is  required  to  establish  a  municipal  employees*  pension 
fund  to  consist  of  amounts  retained  from  the  salaries  or  wages  of 
employees  in  the  water  department  who  receive  at  least  $65  a 
month  ('05  p. 96).  This  pension  fimd  is  put  under  the  control 
of  the  mayor,  the  city  comptroller  and  four  employees  contributing 
to  the  fund.  Any  person  who  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  10 
years  and  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years,  and  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  water  department  at  least  20  years,  shall  have  the  right 
to  retire  and  to  receive  as  a  pension  one  half  the  monthly  salary  re- 
ceived before  retirement.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  pension- 
ing of  widows  and  minor  children. 

Philadelphia.  A  radical  change  was  made  in  the  act  governing 
cities  of  the  first  class  in  Pennsylvania,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bullitt  Bill,  passed  about  20  years  ago  as  a  model  charter  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  law  was  so  changed  as  to  take  from  the 
mayor  and  give  to  the  select  and  common  councils  voting  in  joint 
session  the  appointment  of  the  director  of  public  safety  and  the 
director  of  public  works  and  make  these  officials  subject  to  re- 
moval by  majority  vote  of  the  councils  in  joint  session  ('05  ch.242). 
Governor  Penny  packer  approved  this  act,  which  has  since  been 
repealed.  He  vetoed,  however,  two  similar  acts  providing  that 
the  directors  of  the  departments  of  supplies  and  of  public  health 
and  charities  be  appointed  by  the  city  councils  instead  of  by  the 
mayor.  The  Governor  explained  his  action  in  approving  one  bill 
and  vetoing  others  by  saying  that  while  he  approved  the  general 
tendency  of  the  bills,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  not 
to  make  too  many  changes  at  one  time.  The  Philadelphia  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  shortly  aften\^ards  evidently  convinced  the 
Governor  that  the  tendency  of  this  legislation  was  contrary  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  state. 

Omaha.  Under  the  guise  of  an  act  for  incorporating  metropoli- 
tan cities,  the  Nebraska  Legislature  gave  Omaha  a  new  charter 
which  contains  some  matters  of  special  importance  ('05  ch.14). 
One  provision  requires  that  committees  of  the  city  council  must 
report  on  all  matters  referred  to  them  inside  of  30  days  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for  neglect  to  do  so. 
Another  stipulates  that  aldermen  shall  be  fined  for  absence  from 
meetings  of  the  council,  unless  they  have  been  granted  leave  or 
are  excused.  The  charter  also  provides  that  all  proposed  fran- 
chise grants  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  and  that  the 
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mayor  shall  have  the  veto  power  on  separate  items  of  proposed 
ordinances.  If  the  council  desires  to  pass  any  measure  over  the 
mayor's  veto,  it  mtist  do  so  as  the  first  business  after  the  veto 
message  has  been  received.  Provision  is  made  for  a  park  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  District  Court,  and  for 
a  fire  and  police  commission  consisting  of  the  mayor,  ex  officio, 
and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  no  more  than  two 
of  the  appointees  to  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

A  partictdarly  important  provision  of  the  Omaha  charter  is  the 
one  which  forbids  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  city  to  "solicit  directly 
or  indirectly  the  political  support  of  any  contractor,  mimicipal 
franchised  corporation,  or  railway  company,  or  the  officials  or 
agents  of  such  companies  for  any  mimicipal  election,  or  for  any 
other  election  or  prin:iary  election  held  in  the  city  in  pursuance  of 
law.  Nor  shall  any  franchised  corporation  or  railway  company, 
through  its  agents  or  officials  or  by  any  other  means,  furnish  or 
appropriate  any  money  directly  or  indirectly  to  promote  the  success 
or  defeat  of  any  person  whomsoever  in  any  election  or  primary 
election  held  in  such  city,  or  to  promote  or  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment or  confirmation  of  any  appointive  officer  of  such  city."  The 
violation  of  this  provision  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  the  city  sub- 
jects the  guilty  one  to  a  fine  of  $500  and  removal  frogn  office.  A 
violation  on  the  part  of  a  private  company  subjects  the  company 
to  a  similar  fine,  which  may  be  levied  upon  every  officer  or  agent 
proven  guilty,  and  forfeiture  of  the  company's  franchise. 

It  is  also  provided  that  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  city  who 
"strikes"  a  franchise  corporation  or  a  public  contractor  for  money 
or  other  consideration  as  an  inducement  to  withhold  support 
from  a  measure  adverse  to  the  company's  interests,  or  who  shall 
offer  to  support  a  measure  favorable  to  such  interests  for  a  valtiable 
consideration,  shall  be  removed  from  office  and  fined  not  to  exceed 

The  charter  provides  that  the  city  council  shall  have  authority 
to  order  the  improvement  of  any  street  within  3000  feet  of  the 
center  of  the  city  without  a  petition  of  the  abutting  property 
holders,  unless  the  improvement  is  a  repaving  job.  In  that  case,  or  if 
the  improvement  is  outside  of  the  3000-foot  limit,  it  can  be  ordered 
only  on  petition  of  the  property  owners.  The  kind  of  paving  on 
a  paved  street  may  be  changed  on  petition  of  three  fifths  of  the 
property  owners. 

Another  section  of  the  charter  gives  the  mayor  and  city  coimcil 
authority  to  compel  any  public  service  corporation  having  pipes 
or  conduits  in  the  streets  to  make  all  connections  d&em&d'KV&CJ^:§:&»:r] 
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for  the  future  to  the  curb  or  property  line  at  the  time  when  any 
street  or  alley  is  to  be  improved.  The  charter  also  gives  the  mayor 
and  council  power  to  construct  or  purchase  and  maintain  and 
operate  waterv^'orks,  gas  works,  electric  light  and  power  plants 
and  conduits. 

Grand  Rapids.  The  new  charter  of  Grand  Rapids  was  of  par- 
tictdar  importance  because  of  the  provisions  for  the  advisory  init- 
iative and  optional  referendum  already  described,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  for  nonpartizanship  in  the  election  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  of  the  conferring  upon  the  common 
council  authority  to  establish  saloon  districts.  The  general  form 
of  municipal  organization  provided  by  this  charter  is  the  board 
system.  Public  works,  health  and  poor,  police  and  fire,  parks 
and  cemeteries  are  placed  under  the  control  of  boards  of  five  mem- 
bers each,  appointed  by  the  mayor  without  power  of  removal, 
except  for  catise.  One  member  of  each  board  is  appointed  each 
year.  The  mayor's  term  is  only  two  years,  so  that  during  a  mayor's 
first  term  he  would  be  imable  to  get  control  of  any  one  of  these 
boards. 

Indiana  code.  There  are  a  number  of  important  provisions  in 
the  Indiana  mimicipal  code  to  which  reference  should  here  be 
made.  Th^  code  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  conservative 
reformer,  who  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  said  to  himself, 
**Now  then,  that  will  fix  it,  and  there  will  be  no  more  doubt  about 
it.**  Provision  is  made  for  a  general  city  election  once  in  four 
years,  to  be  held  in  November  1905,  and  quadrennially  thereafter. 
None  of  the  city  officials,  not  even  the  coimcilmen,  can  be  reelected 
at  the  expiration  of  their  terms.  Provision  is  made  for  filling 
vacancies  without  the  necessity  of  holding  any  special  election. 
Provision  is  made  forbidding  coun oilmen,  city  officers  or  city  em- 
ployees to  be  interested  in  city  contracts,  and  the  officers 
and  employees  of  franchise  corporations  and  city  contractors  are 
rendered  ineligible  to  any  city  office.  The  mayor  is  authorized  to 
appoint  the  heads  of  the  city  departments,  subject  to  removal  by 
him  upon  notification  and  sending  a  message  to  the  council  stating 
his  written  reasons  for  such  removal.  All  officers  are  appointed 
for  indefinite  periods.  The  mayor  is  required  to  call  together  the 
heads  of  departments  at  least  once  a  month  for  consultation.  He 
has  authority  to  appoint  three  examiners  to  examine  without 
notice  the  accounts  of  any  city  department.  The  city  comptroller 
is  the  chief  bookkeeper  and  financial  agent  of  the  city  and  has 
authority  to  prescribe  forms  of  city  accotmts  for  all  departments. 
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Parks  and  boulevards  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
under  the  control  of  boards  of  park  commissioners,  whose  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  This  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  indeterminate  appointments. 

County  and  township  government 

There  was  no  general  legislation  of  special  importance  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  townships  and  counties  except  a 
number  of  acts  in  different  states  carrying  on  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  fee  system  as  a  method  of  paying  county 
officers. 


LOCAL  FINANCE' 

FREDERICK  R.  CLOW  PH.D.,  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

During  the  year  under  review  there  was  no  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  great  moment  pertaining  to  local  finance.  The  only  com- 
prehensive general  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  for 
the  government  of  mimicipalities  of  all  grades  (*o$  ch.129).  Sec- 
tions 84-89  of  this  law  pertain  to  finance,  but  their  provisions  and 
phraseology  were  drawn  from  laws  passed  ixl  Indiana  about  12 
years  ago.  They  establish  a  uniform  system  for  the  entire  state, 
though  enforcing  the  most  elaborate  provisions  only  on  the  larger 
cities.  This  system,  as  now  matured,  will  doubtless  have  a  wider 
influence  on  other  states  than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  any  state.  The  only 
system  that  can  even  be  compared  with  it  is  that  for  cities  of  the 
second  class  in  New  York,  which  was  enacted  eight  years  ago 
(1898  ch.182) ;  but  the  latter  has  now  been  so  overlaid  with  amend- 
ments that  it  is  not  as  readily  understandable. 

Of  the  mmierous  acts  granting  special  charters  or  amending  old 
ones,  the  most  notable  in  a  financial  way  is  that  for  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Ct.  The  others  contain  few  features  worthy  of  mention; 
the  10  in  Georgia  and  the  23  in  Oregon  may  be  characterized  in 
one  statement:  the  financial  administration  is  left  to  the  city 
council. 

The  Hartford  charter  (Ct.  '05  special  acts  ch.70)  creates  a  board 
of  finance  to  replace  the  joint  standing  committee  on  ways  and 
means  in  the  council.  This  board  matures  all  measures  of  import- 
ance relating  to  the  finances — accounts,  depositories,  loans, 
budget  etc.  The  members  of  the  board  are  the  mayor,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  two  citizens  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  one  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  one  of  the  common  council,  appointed 
by  their  respective  bodies.  There  is  no  salary  connected  with 
membership  on  the  1  oard.  Another  act  (Ct.  '05  special  acts  ch.216) 
provides  Hartford  with  a  board  of  contract  and  supply  consisting 
of  the  mavor  and  four  other  ex  officio  members.  This  board  is  to  let 
all  contracts  for  work  and  supplies  when  the  cost  is  over  $500. 

Besides  Plartford  and  the  cities  of  Indiana  affected  by  the  law 
mentioned  above,  Stamford,  Ct.  ('05  special  acts  ch. 442),  and  Blue- 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2550. 
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field,  W.  Va.  ('05  ch.3)  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  cities 
that  have  a  small  executive  board  to  administer  the  finances. 
Houston,  Texas  ('05  special  acts  ch.17)  virtually  has  the  same  in 
the  city  council  of  only  four  members. 

Budget.  The  budgetary  provisions  of  the  Indiana  law  ('05  ch.  129) 
had  been  in  use  before  in  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Evansville. 
The  estimates  axe  first  talked  over  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  and  boards.  The  comptroller  revises 
the  estimates;  then  the  mayor  revises  them  and  transmits  them 
to  the  coimcil.  The  coimcil  can  reduce  or  strike  out  any  item, 
but  can  not  increase  any  or  introduce  a  new  one.  Additional 
appropriations  may  be  made  during  the  year  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  comptroller  and  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  coimcil.  Some- 
what on  the  same  plan  is  the  general  law  of  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.62) 
though  it  has  an  unusual  and  questionable  feature  in  beginning 
the  fiscal  year  September  i.  According  to  the  new  charter  of 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.  ('05  ch.593)  the  mayor  prepares  the  budget. 
Three  West  Virginia  cities  besides  Bluefield  were  given  charters 
providing  for  an  annual  estimate:  Bellington  ('05  ch.i),  McMechen 
fo5  ch.12)  and  Williamson  ('05  ch.i5). 

Section  85  of  the  Indiana  law  ('05  ch.129)  contains  excellent 
provisions  for  keeping  contracts  and  orders  for  supplies  within  the 
appropriations.  Even  more  stringent  are  those  of  the  Houston 
charter  (Tex.  '05  special  acts  ch.17).  '^^c  New  London  charter 
(Ct.  '05  special  acts  ch.3 29)  is  in  line  with  the  best  usage  in 
reqtiiring  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  council  to  spend  more  than  the 
budget  allows. 

State  supervision.  Some  long  steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken.  New  York  passed  a  law  ('05  ch.705)  requiring  counties, 
villages  over  3000,  and  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes  to 
make  a  financial  report  to  the  State  Comptroller  within  60  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  a  form  prescribed  by  him.  He  will 
then  issue  a  report  summarizing  these  reports.  To  insure  their 
trustworthiness  the  State  Comptroller  is  empowered  to  have  the 
accounts  examined  **at  such  periods  as  he  shall  deem  necessary." 
For  this  purpose  he  is  supplied  with  a  chief  accoimtant  and  two 
examiners  with  ample  powers. 

The  Governor  of  New  Mexico  commented  favorably  on  the  work 
of  the  Traveling  Auditor,  whose  office  was  created  in  1903  (ch.54), 
in  improving  the  financial  records  of  counties,  and  he  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  the  system.     His  advice  does  not  seem  to 
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have  been  followed,  but  the  adjoining  territory  of  Arizona  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  New  Mexico  and  created  the  oflSce  of  public 
examiner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  forms  of  accounts  for 
counties  and  to  inspect  personally  the  records  of  each  ofiScer  hand- 
ling money  ('05  ch.40).  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  recom- 
mended in  his  message  extending  to  the  other  larger  cities  of  the 
state  the  inspection  of  accoimts  provided  for  St  Paul  by  a  special 
act  in  1891  and  for  counties  by  a  general  act.  The  Leg^latuie 
acted  on  this  recommendation  ('05  ch.223)  and  extended  the 
work  of  the  Public  Examiner  to  cities  above  50,000. 

Financial  officers.  Section  88  of  the  Indiana  law  ('05  ch.129) 
gives  the  duties  of  the  comptroller  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  a  good  model,  though  the  New  Hampshire  act  amend- 
ing the  Portsmouth  charter  ('05  ch.212)  is  more  specific 
on  what  the  auditor  must  do  with  a  bill  before  transmit- 
tiiig  it  to  the  council.  The  California  act  chartering  the  city  of 
Stockton  ('05  p.832)  also  contains  good  provisions  concerning  the 
auditor;  but  the  charter  of  San  Bernardino  (Cal.  '05  p. 940)  does 
not  provide  for  an  auditor.  The  charter  of  Houston  (Tex.  '05 
special  acts  ch.17)  calls  the  auditing  officer  the  secretary,  while 
Dallas  (Tex.  '05  special  acts  ch.51)  has  both  a  secretary  and  an 
auditor.  Another  Texas  law  ('05  ch.i6i)  requires  any  county  with 
a  city  of  25,000  to  have  an  auditor  of  accounts  appointed  by  the 
judges  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  an  auditor  or  comptroller  in  a 
large  city.  This  is  a  method  of  working  out  the  relation  between 
the  city  and  the  county  which  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
usual  way  is  to  let  the  financial  officers  of  a  large  city  super^de 
those  of  the  county.  The  Texas  law  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  county  against  a  growing  city.  A 
Massachusetts  law  ('05  ch.373)  permits  cities  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  auditor  to  three  years. 

A  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  use  of  public  funds  is  a  valuable 
perquisite  comes  from  the  Legislature  of  Texas.  The  Sherburne 
charter  ('05  special  acts  ch.44)  requires  that  the  office  of  treasurer 
be  let  by  contract  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the  use  of  banks 
officially  selected  as  depositories  so  that  the  public  will  receive 
interest  on  the  cash  balances  is  on  the  increase.  The  same  Texas 
Legislature  passed  a  general  law  ('05  ch.123)  regarding  the  deposit- 
ing of  city  funds.  Washington  passed  a  very  brief  law  ('05  ch.103) 
on  the  same  subject.  Oklahoma  legislated  on  the  depositories  of 
coimties  ('05  ch.ii  art. 2).     Elaborate  provisions  covering  six  pages 
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of  print  were  made  by  Idaho  ('05  p.99)  about  the  depositing  of 
county  funds;  the  banks  are  required  to  pay  at  least  2%  interest, 
and  both  give  a  bond  and  deposit  securities  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  fynds. 

Acts  continue  to  be  passed  permitting  the  corporate  bonding  of 
city  and  county  officers  (Kan.  '05  ch.i86;  Neb.  '05  ch.  11,  49). 

Taxation.  The  legislative  acts  give  evidence  of  increasing  expen- 
si veness  of  local  government ,  especially  for  cities.  Two  Missouri  laws 
('05  p.78,  80)  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  for  cities  in  terms  which  show 
in  a  rough  way  how  the  cost  of  government  is  expecte  d  t o  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  city.  The  maximtim  rate  for  cities  with  a  population 
of  less  than  1000  is  25  cents  on  a  valuation  of  $100;  up  to  10,000, 
50  cents;  up  to  30,000,  60  cents;  30,000  and  above,  100  cents. 
North  Dakota  ('05  ch.i86)  raises  the  rate  for  villages  from  5  mills  to 
10  and  for  counties  (ch.43)  from  8  mills  to  lo.  Vermont  ('05  ch.72) 
permits  a  higher  rate  for  counties.  Oklahoma  raises  the  rate  for 
coimties  ('05  ch.31  art. 5).  On  the  other  hand,  West  Virginia  im- 
poses limits  on  counties  in  one  law  ('05  ch.48)  and  on  cities,  towns 
and  villages  in  another  (ch.50). 

The  messages  of  governors  give  a  little  light  on  this  increased  cost. 
They  urge  improvements  in  many  departments  of  government. 
Most  frequently  it  is  the  highways,  for  which  state  aid  is  asked  in 
some  cases.  Then  regiilations  are  urged  for  the  speed  of  automo- 
biles and  this  would  require  better  police  or  constabulary.  Gov- 
ernor Douglas  of  Massachusetts  wishes  to  facilitate  mimicipal  owner- 
ship, but  he  is  also  the  one  who  speaks  most  pointedly  about  the  high 
taxes.  He  says  that  the  limit  of  $12  in  the  $1000  is  so  low  that 
"the  majority  of  our  municipalities  are  imable  to  live  inside  of  this 
limit." 

The  separation  of  state  and  local  taxes  is  mentioned  by  the 
governors  of  Georgia,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia,  most  of  them  reporting  progress,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  additional  legislation. 

Debts.  The  laws  continue  to  be  altered  so  as  to  faciUtate  the  piling 
up  of  local  indebtedness.  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.  16)  permits  any  city  to 
issue  bonds  running  from  20  to  50  years  for  the  pitiful  excuse  that 
"  bonds  are  about  to  fall  due,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  same."  Another  law  of  the  same  state  (ch.174) 
permits  any  cotmty  of  the  first  class  to  renew  90%  of  maturing 
bonds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  40  years;  still  another  (ch.206) 
pennits  the  exchange  of  new  20  jrear  bonds  for  certain  old  ones. 
Fortunately  all  of  these  new  bondi  authoriied  in  New  Jersey  are  to 
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have  sinking  funds.  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.7  art. 3)  permits  every 
cotmty,  every  city  of  the  first  class,  the  board  of  education  of 
every  city,  every  township  and  every  school  district  to  issue  bonds 
nmning  30  years  for  the  purpose  of  paying  floating  debts  or  re- 
fimding  old  bonds.  Illinois  ('05  p.  13  2)  permits  a  cotmty  to  issue 
20  year  bonds  when  the  expenses  exceed  75  cents  on  each  $100  of 
assessed  valuation.  Indiana  ('05  ch.31)  permits  any  township 
"being  indebted  to  an  amoimt  beyond  the  ability  of  the  current 
taxes  to  meet"  to  issue  bonds  payable  in  15  annual  instalments. 
Minnesota  passed  four  laws  during  1905  (ch.20,  100,  123,  172)  per- 
mitting the  fimding  of  floating  debts  or  the  refunding  of  old  debts, 
extending  or  disregarding  the  debt  limit,  and  making  no  ntention  of 
sinking  fimds.  Many  other  acts  of  the  same  tenor  could  be  men- 
tioned.' 

Two  governors  wtim  against  this  disposition  to  use  the  credit  of 
local  governing  bodies  so  freely.  Governor  Lanham  of  Texas  says 
that  **  issuing  bonds  and  lending  public  credit  may  be  grossly 
abused  tmless  the  utmost  precaution  be  observed."  Governor 
Detieen  of  Illinois  emphasizes  the  importance  of  sinking  fimds. 
Perhaps  better  still  is  the  heroic  policy  of  Nebraska  ('05  ch.127)  in 
requiring  road  districts  that  are  in  debt  to  levy  a  5  mill  special  tax 
annually  until  the  debts  are  paid.  This  example  is  the  more  notable 
by  contrast  with  the  feeble  policy  of  Missouri  ('05  p. 309)  in  permit- 
ting any  county,  town,  city  or  school  district  to  borrow  in  excess  of 
the  debt  limit  for  the  construction  of  roads. 

The  legislation  indicates  that  some  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  investment  of  funds,  and  especially  of  sinking  funds.'  It  re- 
quires that  the  fimds  be  invested  either  in  bonds  or  real  estate  mort- 
gage loans. 

Two  states,  Massachusetts  (05  ch.191)  and  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.33), 
passed  laws  permitting  local  governments  to  establish  insurance 
fimds.  Massachusetts  limits  the  fund  to  1%  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation and  puts  it  in  charge  of  the  sinking  fund  commissioners.  New 
Jersey  places  no  limit  on  the  fund  and  puts  it  in  charge  of  an  in- 
surance fund  commission ;  it  provides  further  that  no  other  insurance 
shall  be  carried. 

^Kansas  '05  ch.119;  North  Dakota  '05  ch.54;  South  Dakota  '05  ch.  58-59; 
Tennessee  '05  ch.506;  Wisconsin  '05  ch.6i,  311.  378;  Florida  '05  ch.94;  New 
York  *oi  p.  1 804:  '03  p.  1 456;  constitutional  amendment  adopted  Nov. 
1905;  South  Carolina   05  ch.479;  Vermont  '04  ch.79. 

'Illinois  '05  p-378;  Minnesota  '05  ch. 202 ;  Missouri  '05  p. 1 1 5 ;  South  Dakota 
•05  ch.156;  Texas  '05  ch.21. 
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Comparatively  little  legislation  of  first  significance  was  enacted 
on  municipal  functions  during  the  year  1905.  The  most  important 
measures  were  the  new  Indiana  municipal  code,  and  the  acts  es- 
tablishing a  body  of  state  constabulary  in  Pennsylvania,  a  state  gas 
and  electric  commission  in  New  York  and  state  water  supply  com- 
missions in  both  of  these  states.  These  and  other  statutes  show  a 
continued  tendency  to  increase  the  powers  of  mimicipalities  by  slow 
degrees;  and  also  a  tendency  toward  increasing  administrative 
centralization  by  the  development  of  state  officials  dealing  with 
matters  coming  under  the  class  of  mimicipal  functions. 

Public  safety 

Pennsylvania  has  established  a  force  of  state  police  and  New 
Mexico  a  company  of  territorial  police.  The  Pennsylvania  force 
has  been  established  ('05  ch.227)  for  use  particularly  in  the  mining 
regions  during  strikes.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  coal 
and  iron  police  appointed  for  and  paid  by  various  private  corpora- 
tions ;  and  to  save  the  frequent  use  of  the  state  militia  to  suppress 
disorders  arising  in  connection  with  extensive  strikes.  It  consists 
of  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  at  a 
salary  of  $3000;  and  of  four  companies  aggregating  230  men  and 
officers,  appointed  after  a  physical  and  mental  examination  based 
on  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Philadelphia.  The  force,  or  part  of 
it,  may  be  mounted  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  superintendent.  It 
has  already  been  called  into  active  service  in  the  spring  of  1906. 

In  New  Mexico  the  company  of  motmted  police  authorized  re- 
sembles the  rangers  previously  established  in  Texas  and  Arizona. 
It  consists  of  a  captain,  two  other  officers  and  not  more  than  eight 
privates;  and  is  to  be  used  for  capturing  outlaws,  lawbreakers  and 
marauding  or  hostile  Indians  ('05  ch.9). 

New  Hampshire  has  provided  state  police  boards  for  the  cities 
of  Keene  and  Berlin  ('05  ch.153,  160).  New  Jersey  has  made  com- 
pulsory on  cities  of  the  second  class  under  100,000  population  a 
former  optional  lav'  for  bipartizan  police  boards  appointed  by  the 
mayor  ('05  ch.76). 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2430. 
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In  the  new  Indiana  municipal  code  ('05  ch.i  29)  municipal  councils 
are  given  some  rather  unusual  powers  of  police  regulation.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  ordinance  powers  they  may  exclude  saloons 
from  the  residence  sections  of  their  cities,  may  regulate  the  hight 
of  buildings,  and  may  regulate  the  speed  of  railroad  traffic  within 
the  limits  of  their  cities.  Under  this  code  the  control  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  in  cities  over  35,000  will  be  vested  in  boards  of 
public  safety  appointed  by  the  mayors.  In  cities  from  10,000  to 
35fOOo,  by  previous  legislation,  the  police  forces  are  directed  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Public  works 

One  might  think  that  the  paving  of  streets  and  the  building  of 
sewers  were  sufficiently  established  branches  of  mtmicipal  activity 
so  that  all  cities  would  already  have  adequate  powers  to  provide 
these  facilities  for  their  inhabitants.  But  every  year  sees  a  great 
body  of  petty  statutes  conferring  a  little  additional  authority  or 
making  some  minor  amendment  in  the  procedure  relating  to 
special  assessments.  An  illustrative,  and  almost  ridictdous,  ex- 
ample is  an  act  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  ('05  ch.58)  authorizing 
for  one  year  cities  over  50,000  to  issue  street  improvement  bonds  to 
the  amotmt  of  $10,000. 

Some  measures  are  of  rather  more  importance.  A  Wisconsin  act 
(*o5  ch.364)  authorizes  cities  other  than  the  first  class  to  undertake 
public  works  by  direct  labor,  if  all  bids  for  contracts  are  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  council.  Washington 
('05  ch.55)  has  conferred  on  cities  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for 
streets,  drains  and  public  buildings;  and  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.94), 
New  Jersey  ('05  ch.32)  and  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.154)  have  author- 
ized all  cities  to  condemn  private  property  for  sewer  purposes.  In 
several  states  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  governing  special 
assessments  for  street  improvements  and  sewers  (Mich.  '05  ch.125; 
Wis.  *o5  ch.453;  Id.  '05  p. 297;  and  N.  D.  '05  ch.177).  In 
Minnesota  ('05  ch.121)  and  Kansas  ('05  ch.io6)  the  larger  cities 
have  been  authorized  to  purchase  land  for  garbage  plants.  And  a 
Missouri  act  ('05  p. 6 2)  provides  for  the  creation  of  sanitary  districts 
with  appointed  trustees,  independent  of  the  city  government,  to 
make  plans  for  main  drainage  works  in  St  Louis  and  to  issue  bonds 
for  their  construction. 

Parks.  A  good  number  of  acts  of  some  importance  have  become 
laws  extending  municipal  powers  in  regard  to  public  parks,  mostly 
in  states  west  of  Lake  Michigan.     Several  Illinois  acts  ('05  p.333, 
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334,  335.  336.  337.  34o,  342)  intended  for  Chicago,  grant  additional 
bonding  and  taxing  power  for  existing  parks,  for  new  small  parks 
and  for  an  outer  belt  of  parks.  A  Rhode  Island  act  ('05  ch.1204) 
establishes  a  n:ietropolitan  park  commission  for  Providence  and  the 
sxirrotmding  cities  and  towns.  In  Colorado  ('05  ch.i  28)  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  are  given  power  to  maintain  public  parks  within 
10  miles  of  the  city  limits;  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  park  pur- 
poses is  given  with  the  approval  of  the  taxpayers;  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  parks  is  to  be  by  a  commission  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  covmcil.  Other  park  acts  of  less  im- 
portance were  passed  in  Minnesota  ('05  ch.330,  335),  Missouri 
('05  p.265)  and  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.9). 

In  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.262)  cities  of  the  second  class,  and  in 
Kansas  ('05  ch.102)  all  cities  are  authorized  to  appropriate  money 
for  band  concerts.  A  Wisconsin  act  authorizes  cities  of  the  first 
class  (Milwaukee)  to  cooperate  in  building  a  public  auditoritim  and 
music  hall,  the  first  important  step  in  this  country  in  a  field  of 
mtmicipal  activity  common  in  continental  Europe.  A  Montana 
act  ('05  ch.12)  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  maintain  public  bath- 
ing places. 

Municipal  ownership 

No  comprehensive  measure  extending  the  powers  of  municipal 
corporations  to  own  and  operate  public  utilities  was  enacted  during 
1905.  But  a  number  of  acts  were  passed  in  various  states  giving 
additional  financial  authority  and  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  powers  previously  granted.  And  a  good  ntunber 
of  special  acts  authorized  particular  cities  to  establish  such  imder- 
takings. 

Thus  in  Minnesota  three  acts  ('05  ch.28,  105,  334),  applying  to 
cities  of  different  size,  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  for  waterworks 
and  electric  light  plants.  For  cities  of  10,000  or  less  bonds  may  be 
issued  for  such  purposes  to  the  extent  of  7%  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion. For  cities  between  1 0,000  and  20,000  bonds  for  waterworks 
are  authorized  up  to  5%  of  the  assessed  valuation.  A  Kansas 
act  ('05  ch.ioi)  authorizes  cities  to  issue  bonds  up  to  15%  of  the 
assessed  valuation  for  natural  gas,  water,  electric  lighting  or  heating 
plants.  An  Oklahoma  act  ('05  ch.8)  authorized  bonds  up  to  4% 
of  the  assessed  valuation  for  electric  light  plants. 

In  Missouri  an  act  has  been  passed  ('05  p.85)  for  mtmicipal 
waterworks  with  financial  provisions  evidently  suggested  by  those 
m  the  Illinoi3  law  of  1903  authorizing  municipal  street  rait97a'^%« 
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This  act  applies  to  all  cities  between  3000  and  30,000.  They  are 
authorized  to  acquire  waterworks  on  a  referendum  vote,  and  to 
pay  for  them  by  bonds  secured  simply  by  a  mortgage  on  the  plant, 
and  involving  no  general  liability  of  the  city.  Such  works  in  each 
city  are  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  council.  In  case  of  default  in  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  works  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  bondholders  with  a  franchise  for  30  years.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  practical  operation  of  this  limited  mimicipal 
ownership. 

In  the  new  Indiana  code,  municipal  waterworks,  gas  ivorks, 
electric  light  works  and  heating  and  power  plants  may  be  estab- 
lished after  a  referendum  vote  in  each  case.  But  the  low  debt 
limit  of  2%  of  the  assessed  valuation  imposed  on  the  Indiana 
cities  will  prevent  most  cities  from  undertaking  many  of  these 
fimctions.  Among  other  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject  the 
following  may  be  noted:  Chicago  and  Omaha  are  authorized  to 
sell  electricity  to  private  consumers  from  the  mimicipal  plants 
heretofore  used  only  for  public  lighting  (111.  '05  p. no;  Neb.  '05 
ch.iS).  In  Nebraska  ('05  ch.33)  the  power  to  establish  municipal 
electric  light  plants  is  extended  to  villages.  In  South  Carolina 
('05  ch.433)  ^^^  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.174)  cities  are  given  by  gen- 
eral law  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  secure  a  water  supply.  In 
Massachusetts  the  procedure  in  the  purchase  of  private  plants  by 
cities  has  been  simplified  ('05  ch.410),  as  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernor Douglas,  by  allowing  the  city  to  take  possession  as  soon  as 
the  plant  is  oflFered. 

Of  special  laws  the  most  important  is  one  establishing  a  new 
water  commission  for  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
to  provide  additional  water  supply  for  its  future  needs.  This 
looks  towards  the  construction  of  what  will  be  the  most  extensive 
system  of  municipal  water  supply  in  the  world,  involving  reserv^oirs 
probably  in  the  Catskill  or  Adirondack  mountains  (05  ch.724). 
Three  Tennessee  acts  authorize  municipal  electric  light  and  gas 
works  in  Memphis,  waterworks  in  Bristol,  and  electric  light  and 
waterworks  in  Lawrcnccburg  ('05  ch.172,  434.  490);  and  a  North 
Carolina  act  ('05  ch.03)  authorizes  a  municipal  electric  light  plant 
in  Raleigh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  municipal  plants  in  some  cases 
is  indicated  by  laws  of  Indiana  ('05  ch.147)  and  South  Dakota 
('05  ch.176)  authorizing  cities  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  works. 
The  South  Dakota  act  applies  only  to  cities  of  the  first  class  with 
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reference  to  waterworks.  The  Indiana  act  applies  to  any  city  or 
town  and  to  all  of  the  public  utilities  most  frequently  owned  by 
municipalities   in   this    country. 

It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  the  problem  of  furnishing  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  for  lai^e  cities  is  one  which  affects 
not  only  the  cities  but  also  the  larger  political  commimities.  And 
the  two  largest  states  in  the  Union — New  York  and  Pennsylvania — 
have  recognized  this  by  establishing  state  water  supply  com- 
missions (N.  Y.  '05  ch.723;  Pa.  '05  ch.236).  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  commissions  to  examine  the  water  supply  resources  of  the 
state,  the  New  York  board  having  authority  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  compel  their  testimony.  In  Pennsylvania  new  water  com- 
panies will  be  incorporated  only  after  the  approval  of  their  ap- 
plication by  this  commission.  In  New  York  the  plans  of  mtmicipal 
corporations  for  new  sources  of  supply  must  be  examined  and 
approved  by  the  state  commission. 

■ 

Franchises  and  public  control 

The  most  important  measure  of  1905  dealing  with  the  public 
control  of  mtmicipal  utilities  was  a  New  York  act  ('05  ch.737) 
establishing  a  state  commission  of  gas  and  electricity,  similar  to 
that  previously  existing  in  Massachusetts.  The  New  York  com- 
mission consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  each  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $8000.  It  has  power  to 
examine  the  methods  of  all  persons,  private  corporations  and 
municipalities  engaged  in  supplying  gas  and  electricity  and  to  fix  the 
standard  of  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  gas;  to  prescribe 
methods  of  keeping  accoimts  and  to  require  full  reports  from  all 
such  corporations  as  to  their  finances  and  plants ;  and  to  control 
the  inspection  of  gas  and  electric  meters.  Its  approval  is  necessary 
before  any  new  gas  or  electricity  corporation  may  exercise  its 
powers  or  any  municipality  may  establish  gas  or  electric  works  for 
other  than  municipal  purposes;  and  its  certificate  of  authority 
may  be  refused  if  the  commission  considers  that  the  territory 
proposed  to  be  supplied  has  already  an  adequate  service  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate.  Its  approval  is  also  necessary  for  the  issue 
of  stock  or  bonds  by  any  corporation  under  its  supervision.  On 
complaint  of  the  quality  or  price  of  gas  or  electricity  from  the  mayor 
of  a  city  or  village  or  town  authorities,  or  not  less  than  100  con- 
sumers, and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  commission  may  fix 
the  maximtmi  price  or  order  improvements  in  the  quality.  Appeals 
may  be  made  from  the  orders  of  the  commission  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  Supreme  Court* 
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A  special  act  for  New  York  city  ('05  ch.630)  transferred  the 
power  of  granting  franchises  from  the  city  cotincil  to  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment.  This  board  must  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  all  proposed  franchises;  at  least  30  days  must  elapse 
between  the  introduction  and  final  passage  of  all  franchises;  and 
each  franchise  must  receive  three  fourths  of  all  the  votes  in  the 
board,  and  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  mayor. 

In  Massachusetts  two  acts  were  passed  with  reference  to  the  gas 
situation  in  Boston.  One  ('05  ch.421)  provided  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  gas  companies  in  Boston  and  fixed  the  amotmt 
of  capital  stock  to  be  issued.  The  other  ('05  r.  loi)  provided 
for  a  commission  to  investigate  the  London  sliding  scale  of  gas 
prices  in  relation  to  dividends  on  capital,  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction in  Boston.  A  New  Jersey  act  ('05  ch.261)  established 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  franchise  question. 

Acts  of  more  general  application  were  passed  in  Texas,  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  One  Texas  act  ('05  ch.23)  requires  all  street  railway, 
lighting,  water  and  sewer  companies  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Another  ('05  ch.145)  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  chai^ged  by  public  utility  corporations  on  com- 
plaint of  city  coimcils  before  the  district  courts.  The  Kansas  knd 
Colorado  acts  provide  for  the  granting  of  franchises  to  public  service 
corporations;  but  neither  of  these  measures  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  public  interests.  In  Colorado  (^05  ch.125)  the  only 
requirement  is  the  publication  of  the  application  and  of  the  pro- 
posed franchise;  the  grant  is  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
council  and  it  is  specified  that  the  mayor  is  to  have  no  vote.  The 
Kansas  act  ('05  ch.i2i)  is  a  general  authorization  for  the  grant  of 
franchises  in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class  by  the  mayor  and 
council,  with  no  restrictions  or  qualifications. 

Under  the  new  Indiana  mimicipal  code,  restrictions  in  the  grant- 
ing of  franchises  are  much  relaxed.  Formerly  franchises  were 
limited  to  periods  of  10  and  34  years  according  to  the  purpose,  and 
contracts  for  street  lighting  were  limited  to  10  years.  By  the 
new  code,  not  only  are  all  franchises  previously  granted  legalized, 
but  new  franchises  may  be  granted  with  no  limit  as  to  the  term 
or  other  conditions;  while  contracts  for  a  supply  of  light,  water  or 
heat  for  city  purposes  may  be  made  for  as  long  a  period  as  25  years. 
These  provisions  open  the  way  to  serious  dangers  for  Indiana  cities 
at  the  hands  of  corrupt,  careless  or  inefficient  city  councils. 
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FORESTRY* 

GBORGB    W.    WOODRUFF    AND    PHILIP    P.    WELLS,    FOREST    SERVICE, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Many  important  forest  laws  have  been  enacted  during  the  year. 
California  ('05  ch.157)  provided  for  continued  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  study  of  state  forest  resources,  to  formulate  a 
proper  forest  policy.  As  a  result  of  previous  cooperative  study, 
the  Forest  Service  prepared  a  general  forest  law  for  the  state  ('05 
ch.264),  embodying  the  features  considered  most  essential  in  state 
forest  legislation,  viz:  a  state  board  of  forestry,  nonpolitical  in 
character;  a  state  forester,  technically  trained  and  certified  as  such 
by  competent  authority;  a  forest  firewarden  service;  civil  and 
criminal  liability  for  causing  forest  fires  and  for  forest  trespass;  a 
closed  season  for  biuning  slashings,  etc.,  during  which  special  per- 
mission and  extraordinary  precautions  are  required;  safeguards 
against  the  spread  of  fire  from  railroad  and  other  engines  in  and 
near  timber  land. 

During  the  year  tmder  review  California  ('05  ch.264),  Vermont 
('04  ch.i6),  Washington  ('05  ch.164),  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.264)  and 
Idaho  ('05  p. 1 45)  passed  general  forest  administration  laws;  and  a 
New  Jersey  statute  ('05  ch.47)  concerning  forest  reserves,  noted 
below,  provided  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  reports  and 
bulletins  and  the  encouragement  of  private  owners  in  good  forest 
managenient.  In  Vermont  one  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  to  be  designated  by  the  Governor  as  State  Forestry 
Commissioner,  and  is  to  prepare  and  distribute  forest  information 
and  report  biennially  to  the  Governor.  California,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin  create  state  forest  boards,  which  are  variously  consti- 
tuted and  named.    A  state  forester,  who  is  also  state  firewarden,  is 
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where  there  is  a  deputy  firewarden,  and  in  Hawaii  to  times  and 
places  fixed  by  warning  issued  by  the  Chief  Firewarden) ;  requiring 
the  equipn:ient  of  locomotives,  logging  and  other  engines  with  spark 
arresters  and  devices  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  from  ash  pans  and 
fire  boxes  (Wis.,  Wash.,  Or.,  Cal.;  limited  in  Oregon  to  timber 
districts,  and  oil-burning  engines  excepted  in  Wisconsin  and 
California). 

Similar  provisions,  relating  specifically  to  railroads,  require  that 
locomotives  in  forested  areas  be  equipped  with  spark  arresters,  and 
that  railroads  shall  be  liable  for  timber  burned  because  of  violation 
of  the  act  (Id.  '05  p.  145);  that  the  right  of  way  be  kept  free 
from  inflammable  material  (Id.  '05  p.145;  Wis.  '05  ch.264); 
that  such  clearing  be  done  once  a  year,  that  no  fire,  live  coals,  or 
ashes  be  left  on  the  tracks  outside  yard  limits,  that  trainmen  report 
fires  to  the  station  agent  at  their  next  stopping  place, and  that  the 
right  of  way  be  inspected  by  the  State  Firewarden  or  his  assistant 
(Wis.  '05,  ch.264). 

Fire  trespass  has,  in  general,  been  more  broadly  defined  and  the 
penalties  increased  tmtil  in  Hawaii  ('05  ch.71)  a  fine  of  $5000  may 
be  imposed.  In  two  states  (Cal. '05  ch.264,  Wis.  05  ch.264)  double 
damages  may  be  recovered  by  the  injvu^d  party  if  wilfulness,  malice 
or  negligence  is  proved,  and  the  public  expense  incurred  in  fire 
fighting  may  also  be  recovered.  In  California  ('05  ch.264)  and 
Hawaii  ('05  ch.71)  the  setting  of  fire  on  the  lands  of  another  or 
letting  it  escape  from  one's  own  land  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  wil- 
fulness and  neglect.  New  York  ('05  ch.285)  transfers  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Forests  the  enforcement  of  the  forest  trespass  laws. 

Several  states  have  provided  for  forest  reserves.  New  Jersey 
(*o5  ch.47)  creates  a  state  board  of  forest  park  reservation  commis- 
sioners consisting  of  the  Governor,  State  Geologist  and  three  citi- 
zens, who  are  empowered  to  acquire  land  by  deed,  gift,  devise  or 
condemnation,  to  care  for,  manage  and  preserve  the  forest  reserves, 
cut  and  sell  timber  and  maintain  public  roads  through  them.  The 
procedure  for  establishing  a  "forest  park  reservation"  includes  a 
survey  and  the  filing  of  a  map,  and  no  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for 
improvements  thereafter  made.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.83)  accepts  the 
20,000  acres  granted  for  forestry  purposes  by  Congress  and  ('05  ch. 
2  77»  297)  designates  certain  lands  for  state  parks.  In  Wisconsin 
('05  ch.264)  all  state  land  north  of  township  33  is  made  a  forest 
reserve  to  be  managed  by  the  State  Forester;  conservative  Itmaber- 
ing  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  timber  and  other  products  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder;   on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Forester,  ap- 
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proved  by  the  state  board,  reserved  land  which  is  found  more  suit- 
able for  other  than  forest  purposes  may  be  sold ;  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales,  and  of  timber  and  other  products,  and  penalties  for 
trespass,  are  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  improvement,  protection 
and  enlargement  of  the  reserve ;  the  state  board  may  accept  any 
gift  of  land  for  the  reserve,  and  may  examine  places  of  natural 
interest  and  report  to  the  Legislature  as  to  securing  them  for  pubUc 
parks;  and  the  reserve  is  to  be  protected  by  State  Trespass  Agents, 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  State  Forester.  In  California 
('05  ch.187)  the  state  forestry  fund  may  be  used  for  the  **  acquisi- 
tion" of  forests.  The  "forest  preserve  districts"  of  Illinois  ('05 
p.  2  7 9)  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  maintenance  of  pleasvu^  drive- 
ways. Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.8i)  compensates  school  districts  and 
townships  for  taxes  lost  by  the  inclusion  of  lands  in  the  state  reser- 
vations, by  paying  annually  i  cent  an  acre  on  such  lands  for  schools 
and  2  cents  for  roads.  The  importance  of  forests  for  water  conser- 
vation is  recognized  by  two  statutes,  granting  water  rights  in  state 
reservation  to  municipalities  (Pa.  '05  ch.114)  and  providing  for  the 
determination  of  the  water  power  of  all  streams  in  the  state  reserve 
(Wis.  '05  ch.95). 

The  governors  of  the  various  states  recommended  that  laws  be 
enacted  as  follows:  To  create  the  office  of  state  forester,  and  to 
make  it  optional  for  the  state  land  board  to  sell  or  refuse  to  sell 
timber  lands  (Col.) ;  to  investigate  and  publish  facts  relating  to 
forest  areas  (W.  Va.) ;  to  tax  forest  lands  only  on  their  product 
as  cut  (Mass.) ;  to  empower  game  wardens  to  act  as  fire  wardens 
(Pla.) ;  to  require  railroads  to  extinguish  all  fires  within  loo  feet 
of  their  tracks,  and  persons  who  fell  timber  to  remove  all  debris 
with  the  Itimber  (Pa.) ;  to  withhold  from  sale  state  lands  suitable 
for  forest  reservations  (Pa.). 
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that  in  two  other  states  the  local  Audubon  societies  are  officially 
recognized  in  the  enforcement  of  game  laws.  In  Michigan  the 
society  has  the  privilege  of  naming  four  deputy  game  wardens 
('05  ch.257  §28)  and  in  North  Carolina  it  acts  as  the  game  commis- 
sion of  the  state. 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  two  acts  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  birds,  one  in  Massachtisetts, 
appropriating  $3000  for  a  report  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
birds  of  the  state  considered  from  an  economic  standpoint  ('05 
r.51),  and  the  other  a  provision  in  the  school  law  of  Oklahoma 
requiring  instruction  at  least  half  an  hour  each  week  concerning 
the  habits  and  protection  of  animals  and  birds  ('05  ch.33  art .  1 2  §  2) . 

Novel  features.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  placing  game  in  cold  storage  in  Minnesota.  Among 
other  novel  features  of  the  legislation  of  the  year  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  adoption  by  Montana  of  a  uniform  open  season  for 
all  game,  thus  greatly  simplifying  the  law ;  the  principle  adopted  by 
Oregon  and  Vermont  of  fixing  certain  seasons  by  days  of  the  week 
instead  of  the  month,  the  requirement  by  Wyoming  of  a  $1  permit 
for  photographing  big  game  in  winter,  and  the  provision  in  the 
Wisconsin  law  that  each  special  deputy  warden  shall  carry  an 
identification  card  bearing  his  photograph,  his  signature,  the  seal 
of  the  department,  and  a  miniature  reproduction  of  his  commission. 
The  legislation  relating  to  preserves  while  not  entirely  novel  was 
unprecedented  in  extent.  Wyoming  created  a  large  state  game 
preserve,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  comprising  about  576,000 
acres  immediately  south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  ('05  ch. 
90).  Washington  authorized  county  commissioners  to  create 
game  preserves  on  any  island  on  petition  of  two  thirds  of  its  free- 
holders C05  ch.131).  Illinois  provided  that  any  surplus  from  the 
license  fund  could  be  utilized  by  the  State  Game  Commissioner  for 
the  purchase  and  propagation  of  quail,  prairie  chickens  and  pheas- 
ants ('05  p. 2 7 7),  and  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $6000  for  estab- 
lishing and  stocking  public  game  preserves  with  deer  and  certain 
birds  ('05  ch.320).  Amendments  intended  to  encourage  the  propa- 
gation of  game  were  also  made  in  the  laws  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
This  movement  in  favor  of  preserves  and  propagation  is  a  feature 
of  game  legislation  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  in  the  near  future. 
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If.   C.    MARSH,    UNITBD   STATES   BUREAU   OF   FISHERIES 

In  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  a  larger  number  of  Legislatures  in 
1905  the  legislative  product  relating  to  fish  and  fisheries  was 
greatly  increased  over  that  of  1904  and  was  even  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  1903.  Thirty-one  states  and  one  territory  passed  a 
total  of  about  140  acts. 

Governors  messages.  The  Governor  of  Illinois  invited  attention 
to  the  great  fish  product  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  asserted  that  by 
reason  of  the  state  enactments  it  furnished  more  fish  to  the  markets 
than  any  other  river  in  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Ini9oi  the  Illinois  river  alone  furnished  1 7,000,000 
poimds  of  fish  and  brought  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  the 
towns  along  its  banks.  He  advised  the  extension  of  the  fish  warden 
service  to  cover  the  whole  state,  and  advocated  a  uniform  code  of 
laws  with  the  bordering  states. 

The  governors  of  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Utah  made  recommendations  looking  to  a  more  or  less 
extensive  revision  of  the  body  of  fish  and  game  laws. 

Legislation.  New  commissions.  An  unusual  number  of  states 
established  bodies  of  one  or  more  members  to  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  fish  commission.  Utah  C05  ch.118)  and  South  Carolina 
C05  ch.569)  provided  salaried  commissions,  the  former  for  fish  and 
game,  the  latter  for  terrapin  and  shellfish;  Minnesota  ('05  ch.344) 
five  fish  and  game  commissioners  and  Nevada  ('05  ch.156)  three 
fish  commissioners  to  serve  without  compensation ;  Idaho  ('05  p. 257) 
and  Kansas  Qo$  ch.267)  salaried  fish  and  game  wardens;  and 
Illinois  ('05  ch.271)  provided  for  county  wardens. 

Investigations  and  new  fish  cultural  stations.  The  extension  of 
fish  cultural  methods  to  other  aquatic  animals  is  suggested  in  a 
series  of  appropriations  by  Massachusetts  of  $500  each  for  biological 
investigations  of  the  quahaug,  clam,  oyster  and  scallop.  Two 
thousand  dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  obtaining  and  print- 
ing evidence  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  dogfish  and  other  pred- 
atory fishes  to  the  fishing  industry.  Colorado  fos  ch.  104-6)  appro- 
priated for  three  new  fish  hatcheries,  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.484)  for  two 
and  Washington  for  seven. 

'^ee  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  marginal  no.  1900. 
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Supervision  of  private  fish  culture.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  several  rather  new  tendencies  in  recent  legislation.  Wis- 
consin ('05  ch.435)  defined  the  term  "private  fish  hatchery,"  made 
it  unlawful  to  stock  them  from  state  hatcheries,  xequired  the 
numbering,  registration  and  inspection  of  such  hatcheries,  and  the 
branding  of  boxes  in  which  their  product  is  shipped.  Michigan 
xequired  trout  establishments  and  persons  selling  their  products  to 
take  out  licenses  and  give  bond  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
conditions  of  the  act  which  ftirther  requires  that  no  fish  less  than 
7  inches  in  length  be  sold  save  for  stocking  purposes,  that 
shipments  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading,  a  copy  of  which 
must  be  sent  to  the  game  warden  who  must  also  receive  later  the 
consignee's  copy  together  with  a  statement  of  the  disposition  of  the 
fish.  Licensees  tmder  the  act  can  only  retail  their  product  at  a 
regular  known  place  of  business  having  a  conspicuous  sign,  and 
must  have  the  invoice  in  their  possession. 

Pollution  of  waters.  This  subject  increases  constantly  in  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  fish  life  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
sanitarian.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Utah 
passed  laws  regarding  it.  Oregon  ('05  ch.35)  amended  existing 
law  forbidding  waste  wood  products  from  sawmills  and  the  like  to  be 
thrown  into  any  waters  of  the  state  or  so  deposited  that  high 
waters  would  wash  them  into  the  streams,  and  Utah  made  a  similar 
prohibition.  Pennsylvania  (05  ch.i88)  forbade  the  deposition  in 
boimdary  lakes  of  a  certain  size  certain  named  industrial  wastes 
**or  any  other  deleterious  substance/'  Rhode  Island  ('o5ch.i222) 
forbade  pollution  of  public  waters  by  **any  substance  which  shall  in 
any  manner  injuriously  affect  the  growth  of  shellfish  in  or  tmder 
such  waters,"  or  alTect  the  flavor  to  the  extent  of  injuring  the  sale, 
leaving  the  fact  of  injury  to  be  established.  Idaho  ('05  p.257) 
passed  a  law  aimed  at  "substances  that  will  tend  or  may  tend  to 
the  destruction  or  driving  away"  of  fish,  leaving  a  considerable 
burden  of  proof  on  the  prosecution. 

Certain  subjects  which  include  the  greater  part  of  the  annual 
legislation  on  fish  and  fisheries  are  made  up  of  many  details  and 
received  their  usual  share  of  attention  during  1905.  These  are  the 
close  seasons  and  the  prohibition  or  restriction  and  regulation  of 
devices  for  taking  fishes.  They  deserve  no  special  mention  beyond 
noting  that  there  is  the  same  inevitable  tendency  of  past  years  to 
increase  these  restrictions.  Beyond  these  the  legislation  takes 
several  directions  which  are  becoming  definite  tendencies  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.     Such  are  the  movement  toward  defining 
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food  and  game  fishes,  the  increasing  restrictions  on  transportation 
of  fish,  cooperation  for  fish  culture  and  protection  between  states 
having  waters  in  common,  and  conferences  to  settle  vexed  questions 
of  difference  and  to  make  uniform  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  power 
to  arrest  without  warrant  for  violations.  Michigan  ('05  ch.145) 
made  it  lawful  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  take 
fish  and  spawn  for  fish  cultural  and  scientific  purposes  in  Michigan 
waters,  thiis  removing  a  cause  of  friction.  The  denial  of  fishing 
rights  to  nonresidents  or  the  requirement  of  a  license  fee,  is  becoming 
a  more  and  more  popular  form  of  limiting  the  drain  on  the  fish  sup- 
ply.    An  important  court  decision  concerns  such  an  enactment. 

Cotirt  decisions.  Right  of  nonresident  landowner  to  fish  and  hunt 
on  his  land.  In  Arkansas  an  act  of  1903  made  it  tmlawful  for  any 
person  who  is  a  nonresident  of  the  state  to  shoot,  himt,  fish  or  trap 
at  any  season  of  the  yesLT.  A  nonresident  owner  of  a  large  estate 
continued  to  fish  thereon,  was  tried  for  violation  of  the  statute 
(State  V.  Mallory)  and  was  discharged  by  the  Circuit  Court.  On 
appeal  the  judgment  was  afl&rmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  The  decision  turned  on  the  nature  of  the  landowner's  right 
to  take  fish  and  game  on  his  own  land.  The  court  held  this  to  be  a 
property  right,  curtailment  of  which  merely  on  account  of  non- 
residence  was  both  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  law  and  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  therefore  the  act  violated  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  Constitution.    Two  justices  dissented. 

Eminent  domain.  New  Jersey  in  1901  passed  an  act  to  acquire 
among  other  things  fishing  rights  common  to  all  in  fresh-water 
lakes  in  certain  cotmties  and  declared  that  such  lakes  of  more  than 
100  acres  area  may,  in  order  to  make  available  and  maintain  to  the 
pubUc  the  right  of  fishing  in  them,  be  acquired  by  a  state  commission 
by  eminent  domain  as  well  as  by  other  methods.  The  commission 
proceeded  under  eminent  domain.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals of  New  Jersey  decided  that  the  right  to  fish  in  an  inland  lake 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  ownership  of  the  lake  and  taken 
imder  eminent  domain,  becatise  the  natural  supply  of  fish  therein  is 
inadequate  to  a  public  demand  and  because  the  object  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  right  is  pastime  and  not  use.  On  this  two  justices 
dissented.  The  court  further  held  that  the  whole  act  was  invali- 
dated by  the  imconstitutionality  of  that  part  which  aimed  to  dele- 
gate the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
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R.  P.  TEELE,  EXPERT  IN  IRRIGATION  INSTITUTIONS,  IRRIGATION  AND 
DRAINAGE  INVESTIGATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

As  in  1903,  the  most  marked  feature  of  irrigation  legislation  in 
1905  was  the  extension  of  public  control  over  the  use  of  water. 
Complete  codes  of  water  laws  were  adopted  in  North  Dakota  ('05 
ch.34),  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.132)  and  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.21)  while 
public  control  was  asserted  and  partial  codes  adopted  in  New 
Mexico  ('05  ch.102)  and  in  Oregon  ('05  ch.228).  In  addition,  Mon- 
tana appointed  a  commission  to  draft  a  code  of  water  laws  ('05 
ch.90).  Since  the  enactment  of  these  laws  in  1905  the  only  states  in 
which  irrigation  is  extensively  practised  which  have  no  provisions 
for  the  public  control  of  the  use  of  water  are  Arizona,  California, 
Kansas,  Montana  and  Washington.  In  all  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kansas,  efforts  were  made  in  1905  to  secxu^  the  enactment 
of  water  laws,  but  without  result. 

The  final  purpose  of  all  these  laws  is  the  distribution  of  water  to 
those  entitled  to  ijs  use.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  such  dis- 
tribution is  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  all  rights  to  water. 
Throughout  the  arid  region  rights  have  been  acquired  without  pub- 
lic supervision  and  are  therefore  largely  indefinite,  making  it  neces- 
sary that  the  state  provide  for  the  defining  of  these  existing  rights. 
In  order  that  all  rights  acquired  in  the  future  may  be  defined,  super- 
vision of  their  acquirement  is  provided  for.  With  these  provisions 
properly  enforced  and  all  previotisly  existing  rights  defined  accord- 
ing to  law,  there  will  be  in  existence  a  complete  list  of  rights  in 
accordance  with  which  the  water  should  be  distributed.    A  com- 

'See  also  Govemon  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  3183. 
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plete  code  of  water  laws  should  provide  for  three  things:  defining  of 
existing  rights,  supervision  of  the  acquirement  of  rights,  and  dis- 
tribution of  water.  The  laws  enacted  in  1905  are  here  discussed 
under  those  three  heads. 

Adjudication  of  rightSc  New  Mexico  created  a  board  of  control 
and  the  office  of  territorial  engineer  and  provided  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  rights,  following  exactly  the  procedure  of  Wyoming,  whidi 
was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  defining  of  rights  by  administrative 
officials.  The  Territorial  Engineer  is  to  make  surveys  of  the  streams 
and  ditches  where  rights  are  to  be  defined ;  the  water  commissioner 
of  the  district  in  which  the  stream  is  located  is  to  collect  testimony 
as  to  the  dates  of  construction  and  other  facts  necessary  for  the  de- 
fining of  rights;  and  the  board  of  control  is  to  define  the  rights  on 
the  basis  of  the  surveys  made  and  the  testimony  collected  ('05 
ch.102). 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  throughout  the  arid  states  that 
the  defining  of  rights  to  water  is  a  judicial  function  which  can  not 
properly  be  delegated  to  administrative  officials,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  the  states 
which  have  made  provision  for  defining  rights  have  left  it  in  the 
courts.  This  is  true  of  the  new  laws  enacted  in  1905  in  North 
Dakota  ('05  ch.34),  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.21)  and  South  Dakota  ('05 
ch.132).  All  these  laws  are  substantially  alike.  The  engineer  is  to 
make  hydrographic  surv^eys  of  the  streams,  beginning  with  those 
most  used  for  irrigation.  When  the  survey  of  any  stream  is  com- 
pleted the  results  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  attorney  general, 
who  is  to  enter  suit  on  behalf  of  the  state  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
rights.  The  attorney  general  is  to  intervene  in  any  suits  for  de- 
fining rights  begun  by  private  parties  when  advised  to  do  so  by  the 
engineer,  and  in  all  suits  regarding  water  rights  begun  by  private 
parties  all  parties  claiming  rights  to  the  same  source  are  to  be  made 
parties  to  the  action,  and  the  court  is  to  call  upon  the  engineer  to 
make  hydrographic  surv'eys  and  collect  the  data  necessary  for  de- 
fining the  rights.  None  of  these  laws  has  as  yet  been  put  in  practice 
and  their  validity  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts.  The  most  im- 
portant provision  and  one  which  is  essential  to  securing  a  complete 
list  of  rights  to  water — that  actions  for  defining  rights  may  be  begim 
by  public  officials — has  been  declared  void  in  Idaho  (Bear  Lake 
Co.  V.  Budge,  75  P. 6 1 4).  In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho 
said:  "  Under  the  police  power  of  the  state  the  Legislature  can  not 
authorize  a  public  officer  to  bring  suit  to  settle  private  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  or  the  priority  of  such  rights.*'     It  seems  that  the  rea- 
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smiitig  of  the  Idaho  court  would  apply  to  the  laws  in  the  other  states. 
Oregon  adopted  only  the  part  of  this  law  providing  that  in  any  suit 
regarding  water  rights  to  which  the  state  is  a  party  the  court  is  to 
call  upon  the  engineer  for  surveys  and  other  data  ('05  ch.228). 

Acquirement  of  rights.  The  same  laws  which  provide  for  the  de- 
fining of  rights  in  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota  pro- 
vide for  the  acquirement  of  rights  in  the  future  imder  strict  public 
supervision.  A  party  wishing  to  acquire  a  right  must  make  appli- 
cation to  the  engineer,  publish  notice  of  this  application  and  sectire 
a  permit  before  beginning  construction.  The  engineer  may  return 
an  application  for  correction,  and  may  reject  it  if  in  his  opinion  there 
is  no  tmappropriated  water  in  the  proposed  source  of  supply  or  if 
the  granting  of  the  application  is  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 
The  engineer  in  approving  an  application  fixes  the  times  when  the 
works  shall  be  completed  and  when  the  water  shall  be  applied  to  a 
beneficial  use.  At  the  expiration  of  time  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  works  they  are  to  be  inspected  by  the  engineer,  who  has 
authority  to  order  changes.  When  the  works  are  satisfactorily 
completed  the  engineer  is  to  issue  a  certificate  of  completion.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  applying  the  water  to  a  beneficial 
use,  there  is  a  second  inspection,  after  which  a  license  is  issued  de- 
fining the  right  which  has  been  acquired.  These  laws  follow  very 
closely  that  of  Wyoming.  This  system  has  also  been  adopted  in 
Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Utah.  In  Idaho  the  engineer  has  no 
authority  to  reject  an  application,  but  must  approve  any  applica- 
tion made  in  proper  form.  The  interests  of  the  state  are  however 
safeguarded  in  another  way,  which  is  peculiar  to  Idaho.  There  is  a 
filing  fee  of  $1  for  the  first  cubic  foot  per  second  applied  for  and  10 
cents  for  each  additional  cubic  foot  per  second,  and  the  applicant  for 
more  than  25  cubic  feet  per  second  is  required  to  file  a  bond,  the 
amotmt  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Engineer  but  is 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,  conditioned  on  the  completion  of  the  works  in 
accordance  with  the  permit  issued  ('05  p.357).  In  Utah  the  engi- 
neer formerly  had  authority  to  reject  applications  which  he  con- 
sidered detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  but  in  the  first  case  in 
which  he  attempted  to  exercise  this  authority  he  was  overruled  by 
the  courts,  and  in  1905  this  power  was  taken  away  from  him,  as 
was  also  the  authority  to  hold  a  hearing  regarding  the  granting  of  an 
application  ('05  ch.108). 

Nevada  in  1903  adopted  a  partial  code  of  water  laws,  but  made  no 
provision  for  supervising  the  acquirement  of  rights.  This  was  pro- 
vided for  in  1905  ('05  ch.46).    The  procedure  is  similar  to  tV^aX  m 
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the  Other  states.  The  earliest  law  in  the  arid  region  regarding  tht 
acqtiirement  of  rights  reqiiired  the  appropriator  of  water  to  post  and 
file  a  notice  stating  what  he  claimed,  the  point  of  diversion,  and 
certain  other  facts.  This  law  has  proven  entirely  worthless  so  far  as 
providing  a  list  of  rights,  but  notwithstanding  this  it  was  adopted 
in  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.104)  and  Oregon  ('05  ch.328).  New  Mexico 
in  its  law  of  1905  followed  the  Colorado  Constitution  in  declaring 
that  the  waters  of  the  territory  are  the  property  of  the  public  and 
the  right  to  appropriate  these  waters  shall  never  be  denied.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  in  Colorado  that  this  provision  of  its  Constitu- 
tion prevents  the  adoption  of  a  law  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
other  states,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  doctrine  accounts  for  the 
failure  of  New  Mexico  to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  rights. 

The  states  and  territories  which  now  have  such  supervision  of  the 
acquirement  of  rights  as  will  provide  a  complete  list  of  all  rights 
acquired  are :  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Distribution.  Provisions  for  officials  to  distribute  water  were 
made  in  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.34),  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.ai)  and  South 
Dakota  ('05  ch.132).  In  order  that  these  officials  may  have  means 
of  controlling  the  water  diverted  and  measuring  its  quantity  the 
owners  of  ditches  are  required  to  put  in  headgates  and  measuring 
devices.  All  these  laws  provide  that  in  case  of  failure  to  do  this 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  water  officials  may  refuse  to  deliver 
water  to  the  ditch  owners.  Montana  has  not  made  provision  for  a 
complete  list  of  water  rights  nor  for  pubhc  officials  to  distribute 
water,  but  has  provided  ('05  ch.64)  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners by  the  courts  wherever  decrees  defining  rights  to  water 
have  been  rendered.  Such  commissioners  must  be  appointed  on 
the  application  of  the  owners  of  25%  of  the  rights  included  in  the 
court  decree. 

Transfers  of  water  rights.  Closely  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  water  is  the  supervision  of  transfers  of  rights.  Without  such 
supervision  of  transfers  as  will  secure  a  record,  a  list  of  water  rights 
becomes  of  little  value  since  it  is  accurate  only  so  long  as  no  transfers 
are  made.  The  new  laws  adopted  in  1905  all  provide  for  application 
to  the  State  Engineer  for  permission  to  make  a  transfer.  Notice  of 
this  application  must  be  published  in  order  that  those  who  might  be 
injured  by  the  transfer  may  file  their  objections.  In  Wyoming  it 
has  been  the  ruling  of  the  board  of  control  that  transfers  could  not 
be  made,  but  this  has  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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state  (Johnston  v.  Little  Horse  Creek  Irrigation  Co.  79  P.22). 
After  the  rendering  of  this  decision  a  law  was  enacted  ('05  ch.97) 
providing  that  transfers  of  water  rights  must  be  made  by  deed,  which 
is  to  be  recorded  with  the  cotmty  clerk  and  also  with  the  State 
Engineer.  After  the  filing  of  such  deed  the  engineer  may  recognize 
the  transfer  or  refuse  to  do  so.  In  case  he  refuses  the  one  to  whom 
the  riglit  has  been  transferred  may  sue  for  on  injtmction  to  restrain 
the  water  officials  from  interfering  with  his  enjojonent  of  the  right. 
Any  one  injured  by  a  transfer  recognized  by  the  engineer  may  ap- 
peal to  the  courts. 

GoYemment  construction  of  irrigation  works.  The  National 
Irrigation  Law  (law  of  June  17,  1902)  providing  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  by  the  national  government  has  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  ntmiber  of  laws  in  the  arid  region.  The  United 
States  is  given  the  right  of  way  over  state  lands  and  state  lands 
included  in  the  areas  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  works  are 
to  be  disposed  of  only  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  farm 
units  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  Idaho  ('05  p.373), 
Montana  ('05  ch.53),  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.34),  Oklahoma  ('05 
ch.2i),  Oregon  ('05  ch.228)  and  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.132).  Ne- 
brarica  grants  the  right  of  way  over  state  lands  for  government 
works  ('05  ch.iS2). 

Water  tisers  associations  organized  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment reclamation  projects  are  exempted  from  corporation  taxes  in 
Idaho  Cos  p.373),  Montana  ('05  ch.66),  New  Mexico  C05  ch.15) 
and  Oklahoma  ('05  ch.21). 

The  Uiiited  States  is  excepted  from  the  laws  governing  the 
acquirement  of  rights  to  water  and  needs  only  to  notify  the  State 
Engineer  of  the  intention  to  use  certain  described  water  supplies 
to  have  them  reserved  from  appropriation  by  others  in  New  Mexico 
('05  ch.102),  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.34),  Oregon  ('05  ch.228)  and 
South  Dakota  ('05  ch.132). 

The  Reclamation  Service  has  required  the  organization  of  water 
users  associations  under  all  its  proposed  projects,  and  to  aid  the 
organization  of  such  associations  New  Mexico  appropriated  money 
to  pay  the  expense  of  such  organization,  and  authorized  certain 
counties  to  levy  assessments  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose  ('05 
ch.S7).  Laws  enacted  in  attempts  to  secure  construction  of  works 
l^  the  Reclamat'loa  Service  have  been  repealled  in  Nevada  and 
Utah.  The  Nevada  law  of  1903,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  the  State  Engineer  and  minor  water  officials,  stipulated  that  they 
sfacmid  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi  ox  \Yie  I^'vc^cXox 
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of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  these  provisions  were  repealed  in  1905 
('05  ch.46).  Utah  in  1903  created  the  Arid  Land  Reclamation  Fund 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction  of  works 
by  the  government,  and  in  1905  abolished  this  commission  Cos 
ch.70). 

Carey  act  The  act  of  Congress  of  August  18,  1894,  commonly 
called  Carey  act,  grants  to  each  of  the  arid  states  1,000,000  acres  of 
arid  land  upon  condition  of  its  reclamation.  These  lands  are  to  be 
patented  to  the  state  and  afterward  by  the  state  to  the  settlers. 
Idaho  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  making  the  lands  segregated 
under  this  act  security  for  the  money  spent  in  constructing  the 
works  for  its  reclamation,  and  in  order  to  make  this  effective  pro- 
vided that  when  works  are  completed  if  lands  are  not  taken  up  by 
individuals  the  state  sTiall  apply  to  the  United  States  for  patent, 
after  which  it  can  transfer  the  land  to  the  parties  building  the 
irrigation  works  ('05  p.9S). 

Montana  formerly  had  a  board  called  the  State  Arid  Land  Grant 
Commission,  which  was  to  provide  for  the  reclamation  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  Carey  act.  In  1905  (ch.105)  this  board 
was  abolished  and  in  its  place  the  Carey  Land  Act  Board  was  created. 
AppUcations  for  segregation  of  lands  are  to  be  made  to  this  board. 
The  State  Engineer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board,  is  to  examine  the 
plans  and  make  recommendations  as  to  their  feasibility.  He  is  also 
to  make  surveys  for  cooperative  companies  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  land  under  this  law.  The  purchase  price  of 
water  rights  under  Carey  Land  Act  projects  is  made  a  first  hen  on 
the  lands  reclaimed. 

The  Wyoming  law  regarding  the  acquirement  of  water  rights 
requires  that  work  shall  begin  within  six  months  after  the  approval 
of  an  application.  This  is  impossible  under  Carey  act  projects  for 
the  reason  that  a  pennit  to  appropriate  water  must  be  secured 
Ix'fore  the  project  will  l>e  approved  by  the  State  Land  Board  and 
the  proctHiure  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  segregation  of 
lands  requires  as  a  rule  much  more  than  six  months,  and  construc- 
tion can  not  Ix^  Ivgun  until  the  land  has  been  segregated  by  the 
General  Land  On  ice.  Provision  has  therefore  been  made  that  imder 
the  CaR^y  act  projects  work  must  begin  within  one  year  from  the 
segregation  of  the  lands  by  the  General  Land  Office  ('05  p.79). 

Promotion  of  irrigation.  Several  of  the  arid  states  have  pro- 
vided for  the  expenditure  of  money  to  promote  irrigation  develop- 
ment. California  appropriated  money  for  topographic  surveys  to 
be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
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foreslSry  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the  study  of  methods  of 
irrigation  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ('05  ch.157).  Ne- 
braska (*os  ch.214),  Utah  ('05  ch.13)  and  Nevada  ('05  ch.95)  Pro- 
vided for  similar  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Colorado  appro- 
priated lijoo  for  reservoir  surveys  on  the  Rio  Grande  ('05  ch.130), 
and  Utah  provided  for  construction  of  reservoirs  by  the  state  for 
the  irrigation  of  state  and  other  lands  ('05  ch.68). 

Irrigation  districts.  Irrigation  districts  are  a  form  of  municipal 
organization  under  which  landowners  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  money  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  main- 
taining and  operating  the  same.  The  essential  features  are  the 
power  to  force  into  the  organization  those  who  may  be  unwilling  to 
go  into  it,  since  a  district  can  be  organized  upon  a  favorable  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  landowners  in  the  district ;  the  power  to  issue 
bonds;  and  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  maintenance,  operation, 
interest  and  sinking  ftmd. 

In  1905  Texas  adopted  an  irrigation  district  law  ('05  ch.122). 
Upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  holders  of  title  to  lands  within 
the  proposed  district,  who  must  also  represent  the  majority  of  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  within  the  district,  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  to  order  an  election  to  determine  whether  the  district 
shall  be  organized.  Only  qualified  electors  under  the  general 
election  law  who  are  also  resident  property  taxpayers  may  vote 
in  such  elections.  A  two  thirds  favorable  vote  is  necessary  for  the 
organization.  The  board  of  directors  is  qualified  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  all  property  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  district,  including  canals  and  works  constructed  or  being 
constructed  by  private  owners  and  establish  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  distribution  of  water.  This  power  to  condemn  existing 
works  is  not  usually  included  in  district  laws,  though  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  in  several  other  states,  notably 
Nebraska,  where  the  interpretation  of  the  irrigation  laws  is  such 
that  the  owners  of  land  who  are  being  supplied  by  one  ditch  are 
prohibited  from  acquiring  a  right  to  irrigate  their  lands  from  any 
other  source  (Farmers'  Irrigation  District  v.  Frank,  loo  N.  W.  286). 
This  places  the  farmers  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  owners  of  the 
ditch  which  supplies  their  lands,  and  in  1905  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  amend  the  irrigation  district  law  in  such  a  way  that  they 
nugbt  acquire  by  condemnation  the  ditch  whicli  suppVki&s  W^vx 
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lands.  Under  the  Texas  law  water  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  land- 
owners in  proportion  to  the  district  taxes  paid  and  these  taxes  are 
based  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  Taxpayft^  have, 
however,  the  right  to  lease  the  water  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
case  they  do  not  wish  to  use  it  themselves.  For  the  issue  of  bonds 
there  must  be  a  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  landowners  and  a  two 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  the  bonds.  The  bonds  issued  may  not  exceed 
one  fotuth  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  district, 
and  interest  may  not  exceed  5.5%,  the  bonds  being  payable  in  ao 
to  30  years.  Bonds  may  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par.  In  case  the 
bonds  sold  do  not  meet  the  cost  of  construction,  additional  funds 
may  be  raised  by  a  special  assessment  which  may  be  authorized  hj 
a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  landowners.  Interest  on  bonds  is  to  be 
raised  by  annual  assessments  and  in  case  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  district  fails  to  levy  these  assessments  the  coimty  commis- 
sioners are  to  do  so.  Construction  must  be  paid  for  from  con- 
struction ftmds  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  by  assessments,  but 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  may  be  raised  by  tolls  or 
charges  for  water  used.  Districts  have  power  to  lease  water  for 
use  outside  of  their  boundaries. 

There  were  minor  amendments  to  the  district  laws  in  other  states. 
In  California  the  provision  for  excluding  lands  within  the  boimdaries 
of  a  district  which  are  not  benefited  was  amended  in  such  a  way 
that  town  lots  can  not  be  excluded  ('05  ch.33).  The  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  in  Merchants  Bank  of  San  Diego  v.  Escondido  Irri- 
gation District  (77  P.  937)  held  imconstitutional  the  provision  of  the 
California  district  law  giving  the  directors  authority  to  pledge  the 
property  of  the  district  as  additional  security  for  bonds  issued.  The 
bonds  are  a  lien  upon  the  lands  within  the  district,  but  the  law  de- 
clared imconstitutional  empowered  the  directors  to  make  the  bonds 
also  a  lien  upon  the  irrigation  works  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  district. 

The  Colorado  irrigation  district  law  was  revised  and  reenacted 
(05  ch.113).  Idaho  made  provision  for  excluding  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  district  which  is  too  high  to  receive  water  ('05  p.220). 
The  Idaho  district  law  of  1903  ('03  p.  150)  provided  for  the  payment 
of  irrigation  district  taxes  on  state  lands  included  within  a  district 
and  for  the  addition  of  the  district  taxes  paid  to  the  price  of  the 
land  when  it  shall  be  sold  by  the  state.  This  law  was  repealed 
('05  ch.378)  and  provision  made  for  appraising  the  benefits  accruing 
to  state  lands  from  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  the  pay- 
ment of  these  benefits  lo  t\ve  district  by  the  state.    The  axnount  thus 
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paid  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  land  when  sold.  In  Nebraska 
the  terms  of  irrigation  district  officers  were  extended  from  one  to 
three  years  Cos  ch.i66). 

ffistorical  review.  In  the  review  of  the  irrigation  legislation  of 
1903  the  writer  stated  that  that  year  witnessed  a  greater  extension 
of  effective  public  control  of  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation  than  any 
previous  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  1905.  Previous  to  1903 
'-anything  like  complete  public  control  was  confined  to  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska.  In  1903  and  1905  such  control  was  extended  to  Utah, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  and 
beginnings  were  made  in  New  Mexico  and  Oregon,  while  Washington 
and  Montana  have  appointed  commissions  to  draft  codes  of  water 
laws.  This  great  activity  in  enactiag  laws  shows  a  very  general 
recognition*  of  the  necessity  of  public  control.  Differences  of 
opinion  relate  very  largely  to  methods. 

The  earliest  irrigation  laws  in  the  United  States  required  merely 
the  posting  of  claims  at  the  points  of  intended  diversion  as  a  warning 
to  the  public  of  the  existence  of  rights.  There  was  in  this  no  element 
of  public  control.  A  later  development  was  a  requirement  that 
copies  of  these  claims  be  filed  in  county  offices,  and  still  later  in  the 
offices  of  the  state  engineers,  but  still  there  was  no  assertion  of 
public  control.  With  these  laws  there  was  no  provision  for  deter- 
mining what  rights  were  acqtiired,  although  it  has  been  the  recog- 
nized law  of  irrigation  from  the  start  that  rights  could  be  acquired 
only  by  building  works  and  putting  the  water  to  beneficial  use. 
The  claims  posted  and  filed,  therefore,  were  not  an  iadex  to  the 
rights  in  existence,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  was  so  notorious 
that  recorded  claims  did  not  deter  later  comers  from  filing  claims 
or  diverting  water. 

The  next  step  toward  public  control  was  provision  for  the  appoint-* 
ment  of  public  officials  to  distribute  water  to  those  entitled  to  its  use. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  public  control  of  water  supplies,  although 
there  is  in  it  little  element  of  public  control,  since  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  the  acquirement  of  rights.  Colorado  was  the  pioneer 
in  providing  for  distribution  by  public  officials.  On  the  admission 
of  Colorado  as  a  state  in  1876  a  constitutional  provision  was  adopted 
stating  that  the  tmappropriated  waters  of  the  streams  of  the  state 
were  the  property  of  the  public  and  the  right  to  divert  these  waters 
should  never  be  denied.  This  constitutional  provision  has  been  held 
to  pxohibit  the  state  from  asstuning  complete  control  of  its  waters, 
and  while  Colorado  was  the  first  state  to  begin  public  control  it  has 
idronoed  since  the  adoption  of  its  first  law  piovidm^  iox  ^- 
9  by  public  o&cials. 
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Before  its  admission  as  a  state  Wyoming  had  copied  the  Colorado 
laws,  and  the  failure  of  these  laws  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in 
either  Colorado  or  Wyoming  led  to  provision  for  much  more  com- 
plete public  control  in  Wyoming  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  state  in 
1890.  The  waters  of  the  state  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  state  and  laws  were  enacted  upon  the  theory  that  the  state  might 
do  as  it  pleased  with  its  own  property.  Rights  were  no  longer  to  be 
secured  merely  by  building  works  and  appropriating  water,  but  the 
intending  builder  of  irrigation  works  was  required  to  apply  to  a  state 
official  and  receive  a  permit  before  beginning  construction.  The 
State  Engineer,  to  whom  applications  were  made,  had  authority  to 
reject  an  application  if  there  was  no  unappropriated  water  in  the 
source  of  supply  or  if  in  his  opinion  it  was  hostile  to  the  public 
interest.  Later  he  was  given  authority  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
ability  and  good  faith  of  applicants.  Administrative  officers,  i.  e. 
the  board  of  control,  were  given  authority  to  define  existing  rights, 
making  the  law  in  this  way  to  a  certain  degree  retroactive. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Wyoming  system  underlie  the  sys- 
tems adopted  by  the  other  states  since  that  time,  and  public  control 
has  in  none  of  the  states  gone  farther  than  in  Wyoming.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  reaction  toward  a  less  rigid  public  control. 
Utah  has  taken  away  from  the  State  Engineer  the  ix>wer  to  reject 
apphcations  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  while  Idaho  has  not  given 
her  engineer  power  to  reject  applications  for  any  cause.  Idaho 
has,  however,  retained  such  supervision  of  the  acquirement  of  rights 
as  will  guarantee  a  complete  record  of  the  rights  acquired.  Idaho 
follows  Colorado  in  declaring  that  the  right  to  divert  the  appro- 
priated waters  of  the  state  shall  never  be  denied,  and  while  this  pro- 
vision has  been  held  in  Colorado  to  preclude  the  supervision  of  the 
acquirement  of  rights,  the  Idaho  laws  providing  for  such  supervision 
have  been  upheld.  The  more  recent  laws  have  not  given  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  power  to  determine  existing  rights.  In  Idaho 
the  law  giving  power  to  these  officials  to  initiate  actions  in  the  courts 
for  defining  rights  has  been  declared  void,  while  in  none  of  the  other 
states  has  this  power  been  tested  in  the  courts. 

None  of  the  states  has  as  yet  attempted  to  direct  irrigation  de- 
velopment, even  those  which  have  asstuned  complete  control  of  the 
water  supplies.  The  provision  for  rejecting  applications  which  are 
considered  hostile  to  the  public  interest  might  be  interpreted  to 
give  the  engineer  power  to  choose  between  applications  in  favor  of 
those  which  in  his  opinion  would  most  promote  the  pubUc  interest, 
^ut  with  the  one  exception  in  Utah,  cited  above,  the  engineers  have 
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not  attempted  to  use  this  power  in  this  way.  The  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  are  economic  and  the  advantage  aimed  at — 
the  largest  use  of  the  water  supply — ^is  provided  for  by  allowing 
transfers  of  rights  and  by  giving  to  ditch  companies  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  The  laws  passed  in  1905  provide  that  they  may 
condemn  existing  rights.  These  later  laws  seem  to  indicate  that 
public  control  has  reached  its  limit  and  that  the  bringing  about  of 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  water  will  be  left  to  economic  laws. 
Everything  points  to  the  territorial  extension  of  public  control  till 
the  whole  arid  region  is  covered. 

For  a  tabulation  of  provisions  relating  to  public   control   of 
water,  see  following  page. 
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LAND  DRAINAGE* 

JOHN    T.    STEWART,    DRAINAGE    ENGINEER,    OFFICE    OF    EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS,   UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT   OP   AGRICULTURE 

Laws  relating  to  land  drainage  were  enacted  in  1905  in  21  states 
and  the  territories  of  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and' New  Mexico.  Twelve 
of  these  enacted  new  laws,  some  of  which  were  to  take  the  place  of 
existing  defective  enactments,  and  three  codified  and  consolidated 
their  entire  drainage  code.  The  Legislatiire  of  California  provided 
for  the  organization  of  a  special  drainage  district  designed  to  meet 
the  conditions  found  necessary  in  the  reclamation  of  the  overflowed 
lands  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Minnesota  and  Florida  have  state 
drainage  commissioners  charged  with  the  improvement  of  state 
laiids  by  drainage,  and  other  states  provided  for  the  assessment  of 
state  lands  for  the  construction  of  drainage  works.  The  object  of 
all  such  legislation  is  to  make  cooperation  possible  and  practicable 
by  the  organization  of  drainage  districts  tmder  such  legal  regulations 
as  will  secure  efficient  drainage  to  landowners,  with  due  regard  to 
the  property  of  all  affected  by  the  work. 

Nearly  every  state  contains  large  areas  of  agricultural  land  which 
may  be  profitably  improved  by  drainage,  which  fact  is  now  appre- 
ciated by  owners.  This  state  of  affairs  gives  rise  to  a  demand  for 
special  laws  which  will  permit  the  construction  of  the  necessary  main 
drainage  works  by  cooperative  action.  It  should  be  observed  that 
in  nearly  every  state  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  intrusted  to 
county  officials  or  to  special  commissioners  elected  by  the  people 
most  closely  identified  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  cost  of 
which  must  be  paid  by  special  assessments. 

The  laws  of  the  year  are  so  long  and  nimierous  that  it  is  practicable 
to  fully  stmMnarize  only  a  few  of  them.  The  provisions  of  the 
California  and  New  Mexico  laws  relating  to  the  prevention  of  floods 
and  the  reclamation  of  overflowed  lands,  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Florida  laws  relating  to  state  drainage  commissions,  and,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  complete  drainage  system,  the  Wisconsin  act  revising  all 
drainage  laws,  are  given  below: 

California.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  River  Improvement  and 
Drainage  Association  of  California,  considerable  legislation  has  been 
enacted  pertaining  to  the  reclamation  of  overflowed  lands  by  means 
of  levees  and  ditches.     Several  minor  changes  have  been  made  in 

'See  abo  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Leg;islation,  11^2 
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existing  laws,  as  shown  by  the  Index  of  Legislation,  and  one  general 
act  relating  to  the  reclamation  of  overflowed  lands  by  ditches  and 
levees  has  been  passed.  The  Drainage  Association  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  four  engineers,  which 
investigated  the  conditions  and  reported  on  the  improvement  of 
the  swamp  lands  bordering  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  commission,  a  special 
act  has  been  passed  creating  the  Sacramento  Drainage  District. 

The  act  creating  the  Sacramento  Drainage  District  ('05  ch.368) 
defines  the  boimdary  of  the  territory  included  and  provides  for  its 
government  by  a  board  of  drainage  commissioners  in  conjunction 
with  a  board  of  river  control,  having  its  office  at  Sacramento.  There 
are  nine  drainage  commissioners,  the  locaUties  which  they  are  to 
represent  being  specified,  and  an  election  is  held  once  every  fotu* 
years  to  elect  a  new  board,  every  person  holding  property  in  the 
district  being  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  dollar  valuation  of  prop- 
erty assessed.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  appointments  made  by  the 
Governor.  Each  commissioner  must  be  a  bona  fide  owner  of  at 
least  40  acres  of  land  within  the  drainage  district  and  in  the  section 
from  which  he  is  elected,  and  upon  his  election  shall  give  a  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  The 
board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  at  its  first  meet- 
ing shall  elect  one  of  its  number  as  president  and  employ  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  necessary,  including  a  secretary  and  an  engineer. 
It  has  the  power  to  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
district;  the  right  to  acqmre  land  by  the  various  legal  methods,  to 
make  assessments,  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  district.  The  engineer  employed  by  the  board 
performs  such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  that  office.  The  board 
shall  appoint  three  assessors  having  no  property  interests  in  the 
district,  who  shall  determine  the  assessment  of  lands  and  file  the 
report  with  the  secretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  forward  to  each 
coimty  treasurer  the  list  of  lands  and  their  assessments  lying  within 
his  coimty.  This  list  shall  be  open  to  inspection  and  the  board  shall 
set  a  time  and  place  in  each  county  where  it  will  convene  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  objections  to  said  assessments.  Persons  having 
objections  shall  file  them  in  writing  with  the  secretary  of  the  board 
before  the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  also  appear  in  person  before  the 
board  at  the  hearing.  After  the  assessment  roll  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  board,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  cotmty  treasurer,  who  shall 
collect  assessments.    All  moneys  collected  by  the  coimty  treasurer 
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shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  disbursed  upon 
warrants  issued  by  the  drainage  board.  This  board  has  charge  of  all 
improvements  not  under  the  Board  of  River  Control. 

The  Board  of  River  Control  consists  of  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  civil  engineer  appointed  by  the  Goviemor  and  the  other 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Drainage  Commissioners.  Each 
member  of  this  board  holds  ofHce  for  four  years  and  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $6000.  They  shall  have  control  of  all  levees  and 
canals  and  such  other  improvements  as  are  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  flood  water  in  the  district  in  which  either  the  state 
or  the  federal  government,  or  both,  are  interested,  and  can  acquire 
right  of  way  and  other  necessary  property  the  same  as  the  Board  of 
Drainage  Commissioners.  They  shall  consult  with  boards  or  of- 
ficials appointed  by  the  federal  government  for  the  improvement  of 
streams,  have  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  money  for  river  im- 
provement provided  by  the  state  and  the  drainage  districts,  ex- 
amine all  plans  and  estimates  for  river  improvements,  and  make  a 
report  on  the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners;  The  ftmd 
subject  to  the  order  of  this  board  is  known  as  the  river  improvement 
fund,  and  is  made  up  from  assessments  of  benefited  lands  and  appro- 
priations made  by  the  state  and  federal  government,  or  both.  The 
expenditure  from  the  river  improvement  ftmd  shall  be  paid  out 
by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  the  State  Comp- 
troller, approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  oflScers  of  all  subdistricts  or  reclamation  projects  must  submit 
to  this  board  plans  and  estimates  of  proposed  improvements  and 
receive  their  approval  before  proceeding  with  construction.  Any 
person  having  a  contract  under  this  commission  who,  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  work,  shall  cover  up  any  material  forbidden  by  the 
specifications,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
oflicers  of  all  subdistricts  shall  make  an  annual  report  in  January  to 
the  Board  of  Drainage  Commissioners,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
reclamation  works  with  a  complete  statement  of  all  work  done  and 
moneys  expended  during  the  past  12  months. 

Florida,  A  joint  resolution  was  passed  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  be  voted  on  by  the  state  at  the  November 
election,  1906,  providing  for  a  drainage  commission  to  consist  of  the 
Governor,  Comptroller,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Drainage  Commission  to  have  the 
power  to  establish  drainage  districts,  to  make  a  list  of  all  alluvial, 
swamp  or  overflowed  taxable  lands  within  the  district,  and  to  levy 
an  annual  acreage  tax  not  to  exceed  10  cents  an  act«  on  ^.W  ^^xdcL 
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lands,  this  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  cotrnty  ofiScials  and  turned  over 
to  the  drainage  board,  the  drainage  commissioners'  hen  upon  the 
taxable  lands  of  the  district  to  be  superior  to  all  other  liens.  The 
commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  condemnation  of  land  and  acquiring  the  right  of  way 
for  drainage  works,  and  to  levy  special  assessments  on  benefited 
lands  as  provided  by  the  Legislature.  The  above  resolution  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  '05  ch.6,  which  was  enacted  by  the  last  Legis- 
latxire  and  is  now  in  effect. 

Minnesota,  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  Governor  Van  Sant 
called  attention  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1901  creating  a 
drainage  law  and  appropriating  $50,000  for  drainage  purposes, 
stating  that  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  drainage  board  to  locate 
ditches  where  the  most  benefit  would  accrue  to  state  lands,  and  that 
the  work  had  reclaimed  thousands  of  acres  and  added  value  to 
adjacent  lands  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Governor  Johnson  in  his  message  called  attention  to  the  large 
tracts  of  swamp  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  uiged  the 
enactment  of  a  law  having  for  its  ptirpose  the  drainage  of  these  lands. 
He  reconunended  the  estabUshment  of  a  ftmd  from  which  the  ex- 
pense of  the  improvement  could  be  met,  the  money  thus  expended 
to  be  returned  to  the  ftmd  in  deferred  payments  without  interest, 
from  taxes  levied  upon  and  collected  from  the  lands  benefited.  This 
fimd  would  thus  be  kept  intact  and  would  permit  of  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  drainage  system  and  would  relieve  the  Legis- 
lature of  future  appropriations  for  drainage  purposes.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  National  Swamp  Land  Grant  by  which 
thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  land  were  deeded  to  the  state  upon 
condition  that  the  lands  be  drained  by  the  state. 

An  act  ('05  ch.io6)  provides  for  a  drainage  commission  for  the 
improvement  of  the  state  lands  ceded  to  the  state  by  the  federal 
government  in  1850  with  the  provision  that  the  proceeds  of  said 
lands  shall  be  used  for  improving  them.  This  commission  consists 
of  the  Governor,  State  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State.  The  com- 
mission is  instructed  to  determine  the  number  of  acres  of  wet  land 
belonging  to  the  state,  where  they  are  located,  and  where  ditches  and 
drains  will  be  necessar}'  to  make  them  agricultural  lands,  and  they 
shall  cause  ditches  to  be  const  ructedof  the  size  and  capacity  necessary 
to  provide  good  drainage.  They  are  also  to  determine  when  and  in 
what  manner  the  work  herein  provided  shall  be  done.  If  the  moneys 
available  are  not  sufficient  to  construct  all  the  necessary  drainage, 
they  shall  execute  such  a  part  of  it  as  the  present  funds  will  cover. 
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They  can  appropriate  such  lands  as  they  find  necessary  for  drainage 
improvements,  and  where  the  price  of  such  lands  can  not  be  agreed 
upon  the  court  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  assess  the  valuation 
of  such  lands.  In  case  either  party  is  dissatisfied  appeals  may  be 
taken  to  the  district  court,  but  construction  shall  not  be  delayed  by 
the  proceedings  where  land  is  appropriated. 

-  Chapter  159  provides  that  the  Drainage  Commission  shall  employ 
such  engineers  and  help  as  are  necessary,  and  make  a  survey  of  all 
state  swamp  lands  and  the  location  and  size  of  such  ditches  as  will 
be  necessary  for  their  drainage,  with  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  The 
engineer  so  employed  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Drainage  Com- 
mission not  later  than  November  1906,  and  his  report  shall  be 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  commission  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

A  law  was  enacted  ('05  ch.230)  providing  for  the  boards  of  cotmty 
commissioners  to  organize  drainage  districts  for  the  improvement  of 
streams  and  swamp  lands  by  levees  and  ditches.  Ditches  shall  fol- 
low as  near  as  practicable  the  natural  courses  of  streams  and  water- 
sheds. No  meandered  lake  shall  be  drained  unless  such  lake  is 
shallow  and  of  a  swampy  nature,  and  a  petition  of  75  persons  owning 
land  adjacent  to  a  meandered  lake  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
improvement  by  drainage,  or  if  a  village  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  such  lake  it  shall  not  be  drained,  neither  shall  any  body  of  water 
i^hich  is  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  a  city  be  affected  by 
drainage.  Overflows  from  meandered  streams  or  lakes  may  be 
removed  by  drainage  improvement.  A  petition  signed  by  not  less 
than  six  persons  owning  land  in  the  district,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity for  improvement  and  describing  the  land  included,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  coimty  board,  together  with  a  bond  sufficient  to  cover  the 
preliminary  costs.  Each  person  affected  by  the  petition  shall  be 
notified  by  the  coimty  auditor  and  a  date  set  for  hearing.  If  the 
board  is  satisfied  that  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  complied 
with  it  shall  appoint  an  engineer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  proposed 
improvement,  with  an  estimate  of  its  cost.  He  shall  make  a  survey 
down  the  stream,  setting  stakes  every  100  feet,  and  make  a  com- 
putation of  the  yards  of  excavation  in  each  100  feet  of  length,  and 
shall  make  a  statement  of  all  other  improvements,  bridges  etc., 
that  will  be  necessary -for  the  completed  work.  He  shall  include  in 
his  report  a  form  of  contract  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  the  work,  the  cotmty  attorney  giving  the  engineer  such  assistance 
as  needed  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  contract  and  specifications. 
If  the  engineer  shall  find  a  better  route  for  the  ditch  thaa  \JbaX 
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specified  in  the  petition  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  bondsmen 
for  the  petitioners,  change  the  location.  At  the  time  the  engineer 
is  appointed  or  soon  thereafter  the  commissioners  shall  appoint 
three  viewers,  who  shall  be  disinterested  persons  and  no  kin  to  a 
resident  of  the  district.  These  viewers,  either  with  or  without  the 
engineer,  shall  view  all  the  lands  in  the  district  and  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  benefits  and  damages  caused  by  the  proposed  im- 
provement. The  benefits  assessed  against  the  lands  shall  be  pro* 
portioned  to  the  benefit  the  land  will  actually  receive  from  the  pro- 
posed ditch  and  not  on  what  it  would  receive  if  some  other  ditch  were 
constructed.  The  viewers  shall  file  the  report  with  the  county 
auditor,  who  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  board.  He  shall  also  notify 
each  person  affected  by  the  petition  of  the  day  the  board  will  con- 
vene for  hearing  on  the  report. 

In  case  the  order  of  the  commissioners  establishing  a  drainage 
district  is  set  aside  inside  of  one  year,  the  petitioners  can  re-petition 
the  board  and  the  district  organization  can  be  taken  up  without 
making  a  new  survey  or  assessment.  On  the  day  set  for  the  hearing 
by  the  board,  persons  interested  may  appear  and  file  their  objec- 
tions to  the  assessment.  In  case  the  assessors  have  not  agreed  in 
their  report,  or  any  of  the  assessments  seem  unjust,  the  board  can 
equalize  them  and  confirm  the  assessment  roll,  but  if  on  any  piece 
of  property  the  assessment  for  damages  is  greater  than  benefits,  a 
check  shall  be  drawn  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  balance, 
payable  to  the  owner.  In  case  either  party  is  not  satisfied,  he  may 
appeal  to  a  higher  court  by  giving  a  bond  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs 
if  the  appeal  is  not  sustained,  but  the  work  of  construction  is  not  to 
be  delayed  by  any  such  proceedings.  If  more  than  two  persons 
appeal,  they  may  be  consolidated  and  tried  together,  but  the  rights 
of  each  shall  be  separately  determined.  Within  10  days  after 
filing  the  order  establishing  a  ditch,  the  commissioners  shall  ad- 
vertise for  bids  on  the  work.  The  auditor  with  the  approval  of  the 
engineer  shall  let  the  contract  either  in  sections  or  altogether  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  who  is  required  to  give  a  satisfactory 
bond.  The  engineer  shall  inspect  all  work  completed,  and 
if  satisfactorily  done  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  board,  and  the 
county  auditor  shall  draw  a  warrant  on  the  treasury  for  the  amotmt 
due  the  contractor  for  such  work.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
in  the  ftmd  to  pay  the  warrant  it  shall  draw  6%  interest  itntil  paid. 
By  written  approval  of  the  engineer,  the  contractor  may  receive 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  75%  of  the  amoimt  due  him.  The 
board  may  issue  bonds  for  paying  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  shall 
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be  payable  at  such  time  as  the  board  may  determine,  not  to  exceed 
10  years,  and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6%,  but  in  no  case 
must  the  bonds  be  sold  for  less  than  par. 

At  the  earUest  possible  date  after  the  letting  of  contracts  the 
county  auditor  shall  make  out  a  tabulated  list  showing  the  names 
of  all  landowners  or  corporations  in  the  district,  the  descriptions  of 
the  lands,  the  niunber  of  acres  benefited,  and  the  amotmt  of  benefits 
and  damages  assessed  to  each  tract,  and  the  amoimt  that  each  tract 
must  pay  for  the  proposed  improvements,  and  also  make  a  statement 
of  the  cost  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  should  always  be  referred  to  as 
No.  —  cotmty  ditch.  The  amotmt  of  the  assessment  upon  each  tract 
of  land  becomes  a  paramotmt  lien  on  the  land,  and  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6%  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  auditor's  statement. 
The  principal  and  interest  of  bonds  due  each  year  shall  be  entered 
on  the  tax  list  and  collected  with  other  county  taxes.  All  state 
lands  shall  be  liable  to  assessment  the  same  as  private  property,  and 
the  sum  of  $5000  is  set  aside  by  the  state  from  which  such  assess- 
niients  are  to  be  paid.  Railroads,  towns  or  county  roads  which  are 
benefited  by  drainage  improvements  shall  be  assessed  according  to 
the  benefits  received. 

After  the  drainage  works  have  been  constructed  they  shall  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  board,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  county,  which  is  to  be  reimbursed  by  assessments 
on  the  land,  made  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  for  original  con- 
struction. When  it  is  desired  to  construct  a  ditch  in  more  than  one 
county  the  petition  shall  be  presented  to  the  district  judge,  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  acting  in  all  procedures  in  the  same  capacity 
as  the  county  auditor  and  the  judge  the  same  as  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  the  ditch  shall  be  known  as  Judicial  Ditch  No.  — . 
The  county  auditor  shall  notify  any  municipaUty  or  corporation 
when  a  bridge  or  culvert  is  to  be  constructed  upon  its  right  of  way, 
and  if  such  mimicipality  or  corporation  does  not  construct  the  bridge 
or  culvert  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  same  shall  be  constructed 
by  the  board  and  charged  up  to  the  damages  or  benefits  assessed 
against  that  organization.  In  no  case  shall  the  assessment  against 
the  property  be  greater  than  the  benefits. 

County  boards  may  cooperate  with  the  State  Drainage  Commis- 
sion  in  any  manner  which  may  conserve  the  best  interests  of  both. 
Any  person  who  obstructs  or  injures  any  drainage  work  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  or  corporation  injured 
in  an  amount  treble  the  damages  done.  Any  drainage  officer  who 
nqjlecta  his  duty  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  also  liable 
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in  treble  damages,  and  the  county  attorney  shall  prosecute  the 
above  under  the  criminal  code.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  promote  the  public  health,  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  roads,  and  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  overflowed 
lands. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  examinations  and  surveys,  viewers, 
cotmty  commissioners,  and  the  engineer  can  enter  upon  any  land 
and  do  any  act  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  any 
person  interfering  with  or  preventing  them  shall  be  punished  upon 
conviction  by  the  court.  If  the  court  shall  at  any  time  modify  any 
assessment  to  conform  to  an  error  which  has  been  made,  it  shall  in 
no  manner  affect  other  assessments. 

Any  aggrieved  party  may  appeal  to  a  higher  court  by  giving  a 
satisfactory  bond.  Persons  so  desiring  may  petition  to  con^ruct 
and  maintain  a  county  or  judicial  ditch  at  their  own  expense. 
They  shall  file  with  this  petition  a  bond  sufficient  to  cover  any  dam- 
ages which  may  arise  from  such  action.  When  such  petition  has 
been  filed,  notice  shall  be  given  and  an  opportunity  for  any  inter- 
ested person  to  appear  at  a  hearing  and  file  objections.  The  board 
may  appoint  viewers  and  an  engineer  to  look  over  the  proposed 
improvement  and  make  a  report.  After  receiving  such  report  the 
board  has  discretionary  power  to  grant  such  petition. 

New  Mexico.  The  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  act  ('05  ch.19) 
giving  the  coimty  commissioners  of  the  counties  of  the  first  class 
discretionary  powers  to  levy  a  tax  annually  on  all  taxable  property 
within  5  miles  of  either  side  of  a  river  running  through  such  coun- 
ties, to  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  levy  is 
to  create  a  fxmd  from  which  such  drainage  improvements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  control  the  flood  waters  of  the  stream  may  be  con- 
structed. The  board  is  authorized  to  examine  streams  and  water- 
courses in  the  counties,  which  are  liable  to  overflow  and  cause 
damage,  and  may  appoint  an  engineer  to  survey  and  make  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  such  streams  and  may  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  such  works  as  the  engineer  recommends,  the  work 
to  be  done  imder  the  direction  of  an  engineer  authorized  by  the 
board  and  to  be  let  after  proper  notice,  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  who  can  give  sufficient  bond.  Upon  approval  of  this  work 
by  the  board  the  cost  shall  be  paid  by  warrant  upon  the  coxmty 
treasurer  out  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  drainage  taxes.  The  board 
and  its  agents  shall  have  free  and  unobstructed  entrance  on  all  lands 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  act  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  damage 
except  for  wanton  injury  to  property,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
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acquire  right  of  way  for  the  proposed  improvemetits  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  condemnation  or  other  legal  methods.  The  law 
provides  that  at  times  of  sudden  flood  the  board  may  call  ont  all 
able-bodied  citizene  under  the  age  of  60  residing  within  the  area,  and 
require  them  to  work  for  not  to  exceed  five  days  in  any  calendar 
year,  if  their  services  are  needed.  Persons  owning  teams  can  be 
required  to  bring  their  teams  for  the  same  number  of  days.  Any 
person  so  summoned  must  render  services  in  person  or  furnish  a 
substitute,  or  pay  in  cash  the  sum  of  ti.50  a  day  for  each  day  his 
services  are  required.  This  summons  can  be  made  through  any 
of  the  peace  officers.  The  officers  making  such  summons  shall 
receive  a  compensation  of  $2.50  a  day  while  actually  engaged  in 
serving,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  drainage  fund.  Any  person 
who  fails  to  appear  when  so  summoned  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$5  nor  more  than  $25,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  to 
exceed  10  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  officer  who 
shall  receive  money  in  lieu  of  work  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of 
persons  paying  the  same  and  make  a  report  to  the  county  treasurer, 
who  shall  deposit  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  county  flood 
fund.  The  board  is  also  authorized  during  sudden  floods  to  order 
headgates  of  ditches  to  be  closed  or  flood  waters  drained  through 
ditches  or  other  channels  already  cut  or  to  be  cut  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require.  The  boards  of  different 
counties  can  act  jointly  in  the  construction  and  maintenance. 

WiscoHsin.  An  act  has  been  passed  ('05  ch.419)  revising  and 
consolidating  the  drainage  laws.  This  act  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  drainage  districts  when  a  petition  has  been  filed  with  the 
Circuit  Court  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  adult  owners  of  land,  who 
shall  represent  one  third  of  the  land  area  within  the  district,  or 
when  signed  by  one  half  of  the  landowners  within  the  district  who 
desire  to  construct  drainage  improvements  across  the  lands  of  others. 
The  petition  shall  specify  the  name  ol  the  district,  the  necessity  for 
the  work,  give  a  general  description  of  the  improvement  of  the 
lands  included,  and  the  names  of  the  owners.  A  petition  lacking 
the  required  number  of  signers  shall  not  be  declared  void,  but  the 
court  may  permit  it  to  be  amended  by  additional  names,  or  several 
petitions  may  be  circulated  and  brought  together  and  considered 
as  one  petition.  On  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  judge  shall  set  a 
time  for  a  hearing  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  give  10  days' 
notice  of  its  date  by  posting  notices  in  five  pubUc  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  announcing  the  date  for  three  successive  weeks  in  a 
nevqiaper  in  each  county.    This  notice  shall  describe,  Wn  'Qm^o«b& 
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work  and  give  the  facts  contained  in  the  petition.  If  it  shall  be 
found  that  some  of  the  persons  affected  by  the  district  have  not 
been  properly  notified  before  the  day  of  the  hearing,  the  court  shall 
adjourn  the  hearing  until  the  proper  notice  has  been  served  on  such 
persons.  On  the  date  of  hearing  interested  parties  may  appear 
and  contest  the  suflSciency  of  the  petition,  of  the  signers  of  the 
notice,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  specifying  their  objections  and  offering  competent  evidence 
in  regard  thereto.  The  judge  shall  pass  on  these  objections  and 
if  he  finds  them  well  founded  may  dismiss  the  petition  at  the 
cost  of  the  petitioners,  but  if  he  shall  find  that  the  petition  is 
properly  presented  and  the  objections  are  not  well  founded, 
he  shall  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  shall  receive  $3.50  a  day  for  time 
employed  and  reasonable  expenses.  The  commissipners  shall 
organize  and  elect  one  of  their  number  secretary,  and  shall 
personally  examine  the  lands  in  the  district  and  make  a 
preliminary  report  to  the  court,  in  which  they  shall  state  the 
necessity  and  general  utility  of  the  proposed  work  and  whether 
the  total  benefits  would  exceed  the  cost,  and  shall  also,  as  near  as 
may  be,  fix  the  bpimdaries  of  the  district.  Such  boundaries, 
however,  shall  not  be  changed  from  those  named  in  the  petition 
sufficiently  to  deprive  the  court  of  jurisdiction.  If  the  commis- 
sioners think  that  the  plan  described  in  the  petition  is  not  the  best 
for  the  purpose  named,  they  shall  report  a  revised  plan  that  will 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  petitioners  and  present  it  to  the 
court.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  preliminary  report  the  judge  shall 
fix  a  time  when  the  report  shall  be  heard.  Notice  of  this  hearing 
shall  be  published  in  the  papers  of  each  county  for  three  successive 
weeks  prior  to  the  hearing.  All  objections  to  this  report  shall  be 
filed  in  writing  at  least  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing. 
These  objections  shall  be  tried  without  a  jury  and  if  the  court  decides 
against  the  petition  it  shall  be  dismissed  and  the  cost  paid  by  the 
petitioners,  but  if  the  court  finds  in  favor  of  the  petition  it  shall 
declare  the  district  organized  under  the  name  stated  in  the  petition 
and  with  such  boundaries  as  have  been  fixed  by  the  commissioners. 
The  commissioners  who  have  been  appointed  shall  be  the  corporate 
authority  of  the  district.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  preliminary  report,  the  commissioners  shall  have 
all  necessary  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  made  and  report  the 
same  to  the  court.  If  they  do  not  find  the  route  of  the  proposed 
drainage  and  the  boxmdaries  of  the  district  practicable  as  described 
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m  the  pieliininary  report ,  they  shall  report  to  the  court  such  changes 
as  may  be  necessary.     They  shall  also  report  the  damages  sustained 
by  any  tract  of  land  and  the  assessed  benefits,  and  the  cost  of 
keeping  such  improvements   in   repair  after  completion.     Upon 
the  filing  of  this  report  the  court  shall  set  a  time  and  place  for 
bearing  any  person  who  desires  to  remonstrate  against  its  confirma- 
tion, giving  the  prescribed  notice  of  the  same.    Any  penon  or 
corporation  affected  by  the  proposed  improvement  can  appear  at 
the  bearing  and  remonstrate  against  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
proposed  work.     The  court  may  set  a  time  for  hearing  the  re- 
monstrances of  any  person  or  corporation  on  the  matter  of  assess- 
ments of  benefits  or  damages,  and  may  impanel  a  jury  and  take 
its  verdict  upon  the  trial  of  such  issue.     If  the  finding  of  the  court 
be  against  the  validity  of  the  proceedings,  the  defect  shall  be 
remedied  or  the  proceedings  dismissed,  but  if  the  finding  be   in 
favor  of  the  vahdity  of  the  proceedings,  they  shall  be  confirmed, 
and  this  finding  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  imless  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  a  higher  court  within  30  days.     At  the  time  of  confirming 
the  assessments  the  court  may  order  them  to  be  paid  in  not  mote 
than  15  instalments,  but  in    such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
will  be  convenient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  or  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  such  notes  or  bonds   as   the 
court  shall  grant  authority  to  issue.     The  first    instalment  shall 
become  due  not  more  than  five  days  after  the  date  of  the  order, 
and  each  instalment  shall  draw  interest  from  the  date  of  the  order. 
Unless  the  order  provides  otherwise,  the  assessment  shall  be  payable 
at  once.     Within  30  days  after  the  confirmation  of  the  report  any 
landowner  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paying  to  the  court  the  total 
amount  of  his  assessment  and  reUeve  his  land  of  the  lien.     Assess- 
xuents  for  keeping  drainage  structures  in  repair  shall  be  pa)rable 
Annually    on    the    first    Tuesday   of    September.     Commissioners 
baving  charge  of  completed  dramage  improvements  shall  file  with 
1:lie  clerk  of  the  court  in  June  of  each  year,  a  report  specifying  the 
'^rork  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  work 
lander  their  control  and  the  sum  to  be  assessed  against  the  -lands 
lo  make  such  repairs.     All  such  assessments  shall  be  proportioned 
on  the  last  assessment  of  benefits  confirmed  by  the  court,  but  the 
amount  collected  annuaUy  for  this  purpose  shall  not  exceed  a  sum 
greater  than  would  be  produced  by  a  levy  of  30  cents  an  acre  on  the 
land  benefited.     Within  30  days  after  assessments  have  been  con- 
firmed, the  commissioners  shall  give  notice  through  the  newspapers 
published  in  the  county,  for  two  coneecutive  weekB,'wbieTQ  Qjv4'«>aett. 
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the  assessments  may  be  paid.  Assessments  not  paid  when  due 
shall  be  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  the 
delinquent  lands  are  situated  and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  tax 
books  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes.  If  the  assessments  sut 
not  paid  at  the  time  of  other  tax  collections  they  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  county  treasurer  who  shall  sell  the  delinquent 
lands  the  same  as  delinquent  lands  for  other  taxes.  Immedi- 
ately after  confirmation  of  the  assessments  the  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  certify  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  each  cotmtythesum 
assessed  against  each  tract  of  land.  Assessments  for  construction 
shall  be  payable  in  instalments  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6%  a  year.  In  case  the  interest  is  not  paid  when  due,  its  collection 
shall  be  enforced  the  same  as  assessments.  The  commissioners 
of  the  district  have  the  right  to  plan,  estimate  and  construct  all 
drainage  structures  necessary,  acquire  right  of  way  by  condemna- 
tion or  other  legal  methods,  to  enter  upon  any  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  or  making  surveys,  and  to  construct  ditches  or  levees 
across  highways,  railroads  or  other  pubKc  or  private  property. 
However,  they  shall  be  subject  to  damages  for  any  injury  that  may 
be  caused  to  such  property.  If  the  first  assessment  for  coiistruc- 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  an  additional  one  may  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  court  without  further  notice.  Such 
additional  assessment  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  assessment.  In  case  any  tract  of  property  benefited  has 
been  omitted  in  the  assessment,  the  commissioners  may  agree  with 
the  owner  regarding  it  or  they  may  make  an  assessment  and  file 
it  with  the  court.  The  owner  shall  be  properly  notified  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  filing  objections,  and  the  court  shall  decide  the 
amotmt  to  be  paid.  Commissioners  may  borrow  money  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  assessment,  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  any  work,  and  may  secure  the  sum  by  notes  or  bonds  bearing 
interest  not  to  exceed  6  %  a  year.  Where  the  cost  of  the  work  to 
be  done  exceeds  $500,  it  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  commissioners  having  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  and 
to  readvertise  and  hold  another  letting.  All  damages  allowed  to 
the  owners  of  land  shall  be  paid  or  tendered  before  such  land  shall 
be  entered  upon  for  construction.  If  the  owner  is  unknown  or  will 
not  receive  the  payment,  the  amount  of  the  damages  must  be 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  When  any  person  owning 
land  in  a  district  shall  file  a  petition  with  the  commissioners  stating 
that  his  lands  from  their  natural  location  are  cut  off  from  any  ditch 
and  he  can  not  secure  an  outlet  without  constructing  a  ditch  through 
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the  lands  of  others  and  for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  commissioners  shall  set  a  time  for  hearing  the  complaint 
and  notify  all  interested,  and  if  at  the  hearing  it  is  shown  that  the 
statements  set  forth  are  true,  they  shall  order  the  drain  laid  out 
and  assess  damages  and  benefits  to  lands  through  which  it  passes, 
a  notice  being  served  upon  all  those  interested,  who  shall  have  an 
opporttmity  of  remonstrating  against  the  assessments.  Said  order 
shall  be  final  tmless  an  appeal  is  taken  within  30  days  to  the  Circuit 
Court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  district.  The  commissioners 
shall  proceed  to  construct  the  drain,  which  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  drainage  system  of  the  district.  When  the  owners  of  land 
lying  contiguous  to  any  drainage  .district  desire  to  drain  their  lands 
Into  the  ditches  of  the  district,  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  landowners,  who  shall  represent  more  than  one  third 
of  the  land  lying  in  the  proposed  extension,  shall  be  presented  to 
the  court.  This  petition  shall  describe  the  lands,  give  the  names 
of  the  owners  and  their  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  annexed  to  the 
district.  After  due  notice  the  court  shall  hear  the  petition,  and  if 
it  is  confirmed  the  proceedings  shall  be  the  same  as  in  a  new  district. 
The  land  added  shall  pay  an  assessment  sufficient  to  cover  its  pro- 
portion of  the  original  cost  of  the  drainage  improvements.  When- 
ever any  lands  lying  outside  of  a  district  are  benefited  by  the  work 
of  the  district,  the  commissioners  may  report  this  fact  to  the  court, 
who  shall  order  the  owners  of  such  lands  to  be  notified  and  to  give 
reasons  why  their  lands  should  not  be  brought  into  the  district 
and  assessed  for  the  benefits.  All  remonstrances  shall  be  filed  in 
writing  and  any  issue  arising  shall  be  tried  by  the  court  without  a 
jury,  and  if  the  court  finds  that  the  commissioners'  report  is  true, 
it  shall  cause  the  lands  to  be  annexed  and  assessed  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  benefits  received.  This  order  shall  be  final 
tmless  an  appeal  is  taken  to  a  higher  court  within  30  days.  When 
any  lands  outside  of  the  district  have  been  injured  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  district,  damages  may  be  allowed  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  commissioners  and  the  persons  so  injtired,  or 
they  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law.  The  boundaries  of  a  dis- 
trict shall  not  conflict  with  those  of  any  other  district  either  above 
or  below,  and  if  through  the  proposed  improvement  any  cost  shall 
be  entailed  upon  a  lower  district,  the  higher  district  shall  be  liable 
(or  the  increased  cost.  The  court  has  supervision  of  the  com- 
missioners at  all  times  and  can  require  them  to  make  a  report  at 
any  time  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  district  and  may 
remove  any  commissioner  from  office  or  fill  a  vacancy  by  appoint- 
'ment. 
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Whenever  an  assessment  against  a  city  or  town  is  confirmed,  the 
stmi  to  be  paid  shall  be  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town, 
who  shall  place  the  amotmt  upon  the  next  tax  roll  as  a  part  of  the 
taxes  to  be  collected.  Whenever  the  assessment  exceeds  i  %  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  a  city  or  town,  the  assessment 
for  drainage  construction  shall  be  divided  into  instalments,  no  one 
of  which  shall  be  greater  than  i  %  of  the  assessed  value,  and  each 
instalment  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%.  At  the  time 
of  construction  the  district  shall  repair  or  build  all  highway  grades 
or  bridges  which  are  interfered  with  or  made  necessary  by  the 
drainage  improvement,  but  afterwards  their  maintenance  and 
repairs  shall  be  asstuned  by  the  township.  After  five  years  from 
the  confirmation  of  the  commissioners'  report  the  Circuit  Court 
shall,  if  petitioned  by  one  fourth  of  the  owners  of  the  lands  in  a 
drainage  district,  order  a  new  assessment.  Such  reassessment  shall 
be  according  to  actual  benefits  without  reference  to  the  original 
report  or  whether  the  lands  were  assessed  for  benefits  or  damages. 
The  report  of  this  reassessment  shall  be  returned  to  the  court, 
which  after  due  notice  will  give  a  hearing  and  make  such  modifica- 
tions as  it  thinks  necessary,  and  then  confirm  the  report.  All 
assessments  thereafter  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  a  basis 
of  this  reassessment.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  liberally 
construed  to  promote  the  public  health  and  welfare  by  the  rec- 
lamation of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  by  such  drainage  struc- 
tures as  are  necessar}\  The  collection  of  assessments  as  confirmed 
by  the  court  shall  not  be  obstructed  by  any  omission  or  defect  in 
the  organization  of  the  district  prior  to  the  order  confirming  the 
assessment. 
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The  general  character  of  the  state  laws  enacted  in  1905  is  reflected 
in  the  following  list:  weights  and  meastires,  adulterations  and  imi- 
tations, branding,  inspectito,  associations,  exchanges,  spectdation, 
warehouses,  markets,  regulation  and  licensing  of  trades  and  occu- 
pations, miscellaneous  trade  regulations,  encouragement  of  indus* 
tries,  navigation  and  water  ways. 

Weights  and  measures.  Efforts  to  protect  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  weights  and  measures  are  reflected  during  the  past  year  in 
various  recommendations  of  governors  and  in  the  enactment  of 
19  laws  on  this  subject.  The  Governor  of  Utah  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  existing  law  regulating  the  testing  and  sealing 
of  weights  and  measures  was  a  dead  letter  and  should  either  be 
repealed  or  made  more  effective,  while  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  renewed  his  reconunendation  of  1903  that  general  legisla* 
tion  on  this  subject  should  be  enacted.  New  laws  were  passed  by 
Idaho  ('05  p.364)  and  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.194),  the  main  features 
of  which  established  a  tmiform  standard  of  weights  and  measures, 
provided  for  a  state  sealer  and  inspector  and  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  law.  Several  states  amended  existing  laws,  the  general 
purport  being  to  insure  more  effective  control.  The  larger  number 
of  laws  relate  to  special  commodities,  such  as  butter,  cranberries, 
haj%  straw,  coal,  wheat,  com,  hops  etc.,  the  legislation  aiming  to 
protect  the  public  by  securing  fixed  weights  and  measures.  One 
df.  the  most  interesting  laws  and  one  which  might  well  be  copied  is 
1  law  of  Minnesota  ('05  ch.286)  which  authorized  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  public  wagon  scales  where  "any  person  either  buying  or 
selling  any  article  or  commodity  by  weight  to  be  delivered  in  such 
municipality  wherein  such  public  scales  are  maintained  may  have 
^be  same  weighed  upon  such  scales  by  paying  the  fee  charged  for 
PTeighing  thereon." 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  1422. 
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Adulterations  and  imitations.  Inspection.  The  governors  of 
several  of  the  states  recommended  more  efficient  regulations  regard- 
ing the  inspection  of  illuminating  oil.  Governor  Herreid  in- his 
annual  message  referred  to  a  law  enacted  in  1903  "which  has  given 
the  people  relief  from  the  adulterated  oils  for  which  South  Dakota 
has  become  a  favorite  dumping  grotmd.  .  .  For  two  years  the 
supply  of  oil  has  been  satisfactory.  The  people  will  never  again 
submit  to  the  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law."  Nearly  30  laws  have  been  passed  by  various 
states  in  regard  to  adulteration,  branding,  inspection  etc.  Most 
of  these  laws  were  amendments  of  existing  statutes.  As  regards 
adulterations  the  subjects  treated  were  gold  and  silverware,  linseed 
oil,  and  dairy,  food  and  petroleum  products,  especially  the  last 
named.  More  efficient  inspection  was  the  keynote  to  most  of  these 
laws.  A  law  in  Oregon  ('05  ch.46) — ^interesting  as  showing  the 
cooperation  of  state  and  federal  governments — appropriated  money 
for  the  establishment  at  the  University  of  Oregon  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  testing  of  the  lumber,  timber,  stone,  rock  and  other  building 
material  of  the  state,  this  appropriation  being  based  upon  the  offer 
of  the  federal  government  to  furnish  a  competent  engineer  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  building  material  of  the  state. 

The  modem  extension  of  the  market,  due  laigely  to  the  developed 
means  of  transportation  and  commimication,  has  caused  the  right  in 
**  incorporeal"  property  to  become  of  increasing  importance.  Many 
of  the  states  during  the  past  year  have  legislated  in  the  direction  of 
insuring  greater  protection  in  the  use  of  trade-marks,  trade  names, 
labels,  society  badges  and  other  forms  of  advertisements.  The 
laws  provide  more  stringent  regvilations  regarding  registration  and 
licensing.  The  Pennsylvania  law  ('05  ch.210)  which  is  an  amend- 
ment of  a  previous  law  is  especially  comprehensive. 

Associations.  Exchanges.  Speculation.  Under  this  heading 
four  laws  were  passed  which  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
subject  of  "bucket  shops."  With  the  exception  of  North  Carolina 
all  the  states  enacting  these  laws  are  in  the  Northwest:  Minnesota 
('05  ch.133),  North  Dakota  (05  ch.58)  and  South  Dakota  ('05 
ch.115).  The  statutes  define  a  "bucket  shop"  and  make  it  imlaw- 
ful  for  any  corporation,  association,  copartnership  or  person  to 
keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  any  such  shop.  The  usual  penalties  are 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  According  to  the  North  Carolina 
law  ('05  ch.538)  no  person  may  be  excused  from  testifying  touching 
anything  done  by  himself  contrary  to  the  statute  but  such  testimony 
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shall  not  be  used  against  him  in  any  penal  or  criminal  prosecution 
and  he  shall  be  altogether  pardoned  of  the  offense  so  done  or  par- 
ticipated in  by  him. 

Warehouses.  Markets.  In  this  category  i8  laws,  including 
amendments,  have  been  passed  during  1905,  their  general  trend 
being  to  protect  producers  and  the  public  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  this  method  of  marketing.  There  is  an  increasing  recog- 
nition as  to  the  public  character  of  warehouses  and  markets. 
Attempts  to  do  away  with  discriminations  are  shown  in  laws  passed 
by  the  Legislatiu^s  of  Minnesota  ('05  ch.302)  and  Wisconsin  ('05 
ch.479).  The  former  law  stipulated  that  a  public  warehouseman 
"shall  receive  for  storage  or  shipment,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  his 
warehouse  or  elevator  will  permit,  all  grain  in  suitable  condition 
for  storage,  tendered  him  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  without 
discrimination  of  any  kind."  This  law  as  well  as  the  laws  of  other 
states  is  very  specific  regarding  the  issuance  of  numbered  receipts 
for  all  grain  warehoused,  failure  to  do  so  or  the  giving  of  receipts 
without  the  storage  of  grain  or  other  commodities  subjecting  the 
warehouseman  or  any  person  a  party  to  the  collusion  to  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

The  Wisconsin  law  aims  against  railway  discrimination  by  com- 
pelling railroads  to  furnish  at  a  "reasonable  rental*'  to  parties 
desiring  to  construct  a  public  elevator  or  warehouse,  a  site  upon 
its  vacant  right  of  way  or  depot  grounds,  within  the  yard  limits 
of  any  station  or  terminal  of  such  railroad.  The  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  left  to  the  railroad  commission,  who  also  determine 
what  a  "reasonable  rental*'  is,  when  there  is  a  disagreement  on 
this  point. 

Other  laws  passed  during  1905  which  aim  to  protect  all  classes 
interested  in  the  use  of  warehouses  and  elevators,  prescribe  bonds 
of  warehousemen,,  increase  the  negotiable  character  of  receipts 
(Vt.  *o4  ch.156;  Cal.  *o5  ch.452),  require  annual  reports  and  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  charges  (Kan.  '05  ch.496)  and  provide 
for  more  effective  inspection,  a  law  of  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.113) 
enacting  that  the  government  Agricultural  Station  determine 
and  publish  the  comparative  milling  values  of  different  grades  of 
wheat. 

An  intjeresting  law  in  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.iio),  amending  a 
former  law,  entitles  the  holder  of  a  receipt  upon  demand  to  receive 
the  same  quality  and  amount  of  grain  delivered  at  any  terminal 
point  or  at  the  same  place  where  the  grain  was  received,  on  the 
payment  of  reasonable  charges. 
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Regulation  and  licensing  of  trades  and  occupations.  Over  50  laws 
have  been«passed  in  this  category  during  1905.  They  affect  various 
classes,  architects,  accotmtants,  barbers,  commission  merchants, 
hawkers  and  peddlers,  jtmk  and  secondhand  dealers,  nurses, 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  others.  Most  of  these  laws  relate  to  the 
licensing  or  examination  and  registration  of  these  various  classes. 
Some  laws  are  general  in  their  scope,  while  others,  which  are  largely 
amendments  of  existing  laws,  are  more  special  in  character.  Nearly 
20  laws  relate  to  hawkers  and  peddlers,  practically  all  the  states 
requiring  licenses  for  these  itinerant  merchants.  Many  of  the 
laws  enlarged  the  classes  of  persons  belonging  in  this  category. 
Some  states  require  a  certain  license  of  itinerant  vendors  who  sell 
their  wares  on  foot  and  a  higher  license  for  persons  who  make  their 
sales  from  wagons.  In  many  of  the  states  there  are  certain  class 
exemptions,  notably  wkr  veterans  and  farmers  who  sell  their 
produce  in  neighboring  towns.  Such  exemptions  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  in  many  of  the  states.  A  law  of  Arkansas 
which  was  passed  in  1 901  provided  that  any  person,  either  as  owner, 
manufacturer  or  agent,  who  without  license  shall  travel  in  any 
cotmty  and  peddle  certain  specified  articles,  shall  be  deemed  gtiilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  but  that  the  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
resident  merchant  in  said  county.  It  was  held  by  the  court  in  1905 
(ex  parte  Deeds,  87  S.  W.  1030)  that  the  act  was  in  violation  of 
the  1 4th  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution  prohibiting  a  state 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  further  violated  the  state  Constitution  (art. 2  §18) 
by  being  class  legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  in  order  to  obviate  any  constitutional  difficulty  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  has  been  proposed  in  Minnesota  which  specific- 
ally exempts  from  a  peddler's  license  those  who  **sell  or  peddle 
the  products  of  the  farm  or  garden"  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
them. 

Two  general  laws  regarding  accountancy  have  been  passed  in 
Florida  ('05  ch.54)  and  Michigan  ('05  ch.92)  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  laws  passed  in  1904  by  the  Legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Wash- 
ington. Their  main  feature  is  the  appointment  of  a  board  by  the 
Governor  which  is  to  examine  applicants  and  issue  the  certificate 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  (C.  P.  A.)  to  those  who  successfully 
meet  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  board. 

Several  of  the  states  enacted  laws  calculated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  professional  nurses  and  veterinary  surgeons.  The 
general   feature  of  these  laws  is  a  state  board  appointed  by  the 
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Governor  with  power  of  granting  certificates  to  applicants  who 
pass  examinations  in  certain  prescribed  subjects.  In  California 
regents  of  the  State  University  hold  examinations  to  test  the 
qualification  of  trained  nurses. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  laws  relating  to  jtmk  and 
secondhand  dealers  is  the  provision  making  it  unlawful  for  these 
dealers  to  purchase  of  minors  without  a  written  permission  of 
parents  or  guardians  and  requiring  them  to  keep  a  record  of  such 
purchases  from  minors  (Me.  '05  ch.78). 

An  act  passed  in  the  state  of  Washington  which  required  horse- 
shoers  to  pass  an  examination  was  declared  tmconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  (in  re  Aubry,  78  P.  900)  on  the 
grotmd  that  the  trade  was  not  one  affecting  the  health,  welfaxe  and 
comfort  of  the  public  and  hence  not  justified  by  the  police  power. 

Miscellaneous  trade  regulations.  Twenty-five  laws  of  a  miscella- 
neous character  relating  to  trade  regulations  were  passed,  most  of 
these  xeferring  to  the  use  of  business  names,  advertisements,  dis- 
criminations, legal  and  public  holidays  and  the  use  of  trading 
stamps.  An  amendment  to  the  Civil  Code  of  California  ('05 
ch.442)  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  goodwill  and  name  of  a  busi- 
ness stipulated  that  the  person  transferring  the  goodwill  of  his 
business  may  also  transfer  with  it  the  right  of  tising  the  name  under 
which  the  business  is  conducted.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
many  of  the  states,  especially  in  recent  years,  to  check  the  deface- 
ment of  natural  scenery  and  other  conspicuous  objects  by  tmsightly 
advertisements.  A  Maine  law  ('05  ch.33)  stipulated  that  a  person 
advertising  his  wares  or  occupation  by  painting  notices  of  the  same 
on,  or  affixing  them  to  fences  or  other  private  property  or  to  rocks 
or  other  natural  objects  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  proper 
authorities  is  punishable  by  a  fine. 

As  regards  discriminations,  a  sweeping  law  was  passed  in  Kansas 
('05  ch.2)  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  doing  business  in 
the  state  and  ''engaged  in  the  production,  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  commodity  in  general  use,  that  shall  intentionally, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition,  discriminate  between 
different  sections,  conmiunities  or  cities  of  this  state,  by  selling 
such  commodity  at  a  lower  rate  in  one  section,  commimity  or  city 
or  any  portion  thereof  than  is  charged  for  such  commodity  in 
another  section,  community  or  city,  after  equalizing  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  production,  manufacture  or  distribution  and 
freight  rates  therefrom,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  imfair  discrimina- 
tion."   Severe  penalties  are  prescribed  for  such  discrinunA.tvotk& 
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whether  they  be  by  domestic  or  foreign  persons  or  corporations.  An 
interesting  law  was  passed  in  Utah  ('05  ch.io6)  which  declared  any 
unjtist  discrimination  against  publishers  of  newspapers,  by  persons, 
association  of  persons,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of 
gathering  and  distributing  for  publication,  information  or  news, 
to  be  unlawful. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward  increasing 
the  ntunber  of  legal  and  public  holidays,  and  making  those  already 
in  existence  more  effectively  observed.  This  tendency  is  due  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations  as  well  as  to  others  who 
are  interested  in  general  social  betterment.  Eleven  states  enacted 
laws  along  this  line  during  1905. 

The  use  of  trading  stamps  has  been  very  much  deprecated  in 
recent  years,  especially  by  large  numbers  of  the  mercantile  class. 
Many  states  have  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  altogether  their  use  in 
mercantile  transactions.  Eight  laws  were  passed  in  various  states 
in  1905,  some  of  them  prohibitory  in  character,  others  aiming  to 
safeguard  the  public  by  greater  restrictions  in  the  use  of  trading 
stamps.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
(State  V,  Ramseyer,  58  A.  958)  declared  unconstitutional  the  state 
law  ('99  ch.6o)  which  prohibited  the  giving  away  of  trading  stamps 
with  articles  of  merchandise  purchased,  entitling  the  purchaser 
to  other  articles  on  exhibition  at  the  store  of  the  trading  stamp 
company  and  making  a  violation  thereof  punishable  by  fine,  etc. 
The  court  stated  that  it  "is  unable  to  discover  how  it  promotes 
the  public  welfare  as  a  police  regulation.  Indeed,  the  title  of  the  act 
does  not  indicate  such  a  purpose.  It  is  denominated  'an  act  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  trading  stamps,  coupons  and  other  devices  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property.'  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  is  a  police  regulation,  it  cannot  be  judicially  declared  to 
possess  that  character;  and,  if  it  is  not  imder  the  Constitution  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  finds  no  justification  in  that  instru- 
ment and  is  rendered  invalid  by  the  second  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  .  .  But  the  legislative  prohibition  of  a  business  not 
harmful  to  society  in  any  of  its  essential  features,  though  compara- 
tively novel  and  peculiar,  can  not  receive  judicial  sanction  merely 
Ix'cause  the  prohibitive  business  stimulates  competition  among 
merchants  in  disposing  of  their  wares,  or  affords  an  unusual  method 
for  commercial  advertising." 

Encouragement  of  industries.  Thirty-fixe  laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industries  were  passed,  24  of  these  relating  to  appropria- 
tions for  the   purpose  of  furthering  state  representation  at  the 
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wis  and  Clark  and  the  Jamestown  Expositions.  Several  states 
ictcd  laws  granting  bounties  and  other  favors  for  the  production 
manufacture  of  sugar  beets.  Several  years  ago  Nebraska 
icted  a  law  ('95  ch.i)  "to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
inufacture  of  sugar  and  chicory  and  to  provide  a  compensation 
srefor."  This  act  was  recently  declared  to  Ix?  contrary  to  the 
itc  Constitution  (Oxnard  Beet  Co.  v.  State,  102  N.  W.  80)  which 
ovides  that  **no  bill  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject  and  the 
me  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title."  The  purpose  of  this 
Qstitutional  inhibition  was  to  require  each  proposed  measure  to 
md  upon  its  own  merits  and  to  prohibit  the  joining  of  several 
sasnres  in  one  act  in  order  to  combine  the  friends  of  each  measure 
dpass  the  bill  as  a  whole,  where  probably  a  majority  could  not 
procured  in  favor  of  any  one  of  its  different  objects.  The  court 
iCTiewing  the  case  stated  that  it  could  not  "escape  the  con- 
mn  that  the  friends  of  the  manufacture  of  each  of  these  different 
odacts  '■rere  gathered  together  for  a  common  fight  for  the  till 
tUs  Ofmnibus  form,  when,  perhaps,  a  provision  for  the  cnrourage- 
ait  of  either,  standing  on  its  own  merits,  might  have  failed  of 
■age.^  The  claim  that  even  if  the  act  be  unconstitutional 
bne  is  still  a  moral  and  equitable  duty  resting  u]xjn  the  I>-gis- 
wt  10  i>£v  the  bountv"  .was  denied  bv  the  court. 
t  his  ar^ual  message  Governor  Heward  of  South  Carolina 
d:  "It  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  our  climat/:  ih 
[birr  adapted  to  silk  culture.  .  .  as  a  profitable  and 
d  fcachion  to  our  diversified  crops.  I  think  this  an  im- 
rai'iect  for  our  careful  consideration."  It  is  interesting 
BOUe  "tbctt  tbe  Utah  Silk  Commission  fVyg  ch.2;  ha^  b^en  aV/ished 
5di.5t  tbe  repealing  law  prescribing  "that  a':  ;yr-/pfcrty  now  in 
Iw)^  oc  the  Silk  Commission,  belonging  to  the  vtat/r  V:  t'jmed 
T  Tt  "JOS:  Experimental  Station  of  the  Agrii-ultural  CoViege  *A 
ill.  for  eiiperimental  purposes,  anc  that  \TJt  balance  of  *jc.\t: 
riE  "lilt  i&rcs  of  tbe    coirjrissior.  be  tumec  ovtr  to  the  HtaV: 


LCI*.     ^  t:&.  2   TTirall  >     SLa^eS   .^a  t  e    I^^     i  &rJV,- «.;     »  <l  •  :    c  b  v''. .    ,.' ^'.   .    .  >/ 

^acMiL  and  in::r.:grai3ts.     The  g-ovtrr.'.r^  '-'5  y:V';ri!  vti:*:-. 

It  "ihiE  suhiect  in  their  ar-rual  rri*;i'.Li'':'i  :r.    .'ois"    r^.o-.t 

JKramaen  din g  tbe  a;:rpcar : nier- 1  o:  i /'rr  t    vr  '. '.  rr;T. : .  ^. : '^.  ^ 

tbe  ^'eri^:;*JJ  r*zVJ'zz'J:\  'r.  :  '1-.  "  " 

I^CJiA appropriated  S 

<tf  inf  orniat  i'jc  is  : ',   --j-.  ^ : ; ! :  k  d  r:  d  ".".r.  r.c.  1 
Ijr  New  Hairpshirt  '15  '-h  '/-.  tVr'^-^r'^'Str-fc'^- 
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$3000  for  the  purpose  of  advertismg  not  ooly  the  natmml  resomca 
of  the  state  but  also  its  advantages  for  summer  leddenoes.  North 
Dakota  C05  rh.26)  appropriated  $20,000  to  be  used  to  dissenmufte 
information  regarding  its  agricultural  possibilxties  with  a  view 
to  attracting  immigrants,  while  Wyoming  authorised  an  expea& 
ttue  of  $2500  for  publishing  and  distributing  5000  copies  of  i 
pamphlet  showing  the  various  industrial  possibilities  of  the  state. 
A  Wisconsin  law  ('05  ch.458)  permits  county  boards  of  supcrrisoa 
to  appropriate  $1000  annually  "solely  for  the  purpose  of  mdndog 
immigration  to  the  state." 

Navigation  and  water  ways.  No  noteworthy  laws  xelating  to 
navigation  and  water  ways  have  been  passed.  Perhaps  ooe  of  tbe 
most  interesting  enactments  was  the  appointment  in  IDiiiioii 
('05  ch.40)  of  an  Internal  Improvement  Commission  to  investtgide 
"the  various  problems  associated  with  a  projected  deep  waterway 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  reclamatkn 
of  lands  subject  to  overflow  or  intmdation,  the  constructkn  of 
practical  and  substantial  levees,  the  ascertaining  of  the  acreage  of 
lands  now  subject  to  intmdations  from  rivers,  the  increase  fiom 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  proposed  deep  water  way  and 
reclamation  of  lands  subject  to  overflow  or  intmdation,  and  sudi 
other  statistics  and  data"  as  will  enable  the  General  Assembly 
to  formulate  laws  to  carry  these  projects  into  effect.  Rhode 
Island  extended  to  1906  the  term  of  the  commission  appointed 
in  1 903  to  investigate  the  shipping  interests  of  the  state  in  Providence 
and  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Several  of  the  states  enacted  laws 
for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  wharves,  docks,  piers,  inland 
water  ways,  pilotage  etc.  Some  of  these  laws  were  municipal 
enabling  acts  and  others  represent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  states 
toward  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in  promoting 
or  protectmg  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 


T.'»7"'  ^■• 
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BANKING* 

LOUIS    BOISOT    LL.B.,    TRUST    OFFICER,    FIRST    Tr.V'rT     *::     l.i'i..,i 

BANK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

General   statutes.     The   states   of   Idaho.    Xvr.r    Ir.c'.rA,   ^rri 
Texas   have   passed   general   banking   acts.     T:it    .'i^-: 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Goverr.ir  '/.  5.  \!tr.]c 
missioner  to  whom  all  banks  must  report  at  \':'c\z  'r-jt  i  v^k^r  \r  * 
who  shall  visit  and  examine  each  bank  at  lear.  ic-j*  i  -f^ar     f  f-: 
is  authorized  to  examine  bank  officers  and  cltrii:  inifirr  -,ar.h  r:.-.  i 
is  required  to  keep  records  of  all  his  official  c^r.i      'ir.  har.  ;/^:r.rr :! 
supen'ision  over  all  the  banks  in  the  state  <LZ.i  r  ^  Ii:r,  ^;:;f,v    :r. 
case  he  considers  a  bank  insolvent,  to  bring  rur  i^r  -.he  3'.i.'.:r.i- 
ment  of  a  receiver  and  for  the  liquidation  of  tht  un 
Banks  may  be  incorporated  under  this  ao*  •rr.zts 
or  as  savings  banks.     The  minimum  cayr^L  -Kiiiirr'A  u  |:^ -x,/-^ 
in  villages  of  less  than  2000  population,  %2zjxn  .a  "ir.^.-:;  ^,r  v::;;i:' 
having  between   2000  and  3000  population    li^,jcc  m   r/j.i*-. .  ^/. 
fiom  3000  to  5000  population,  $30,000  in  -jzjts,  if  rron'.   :'.'-.'.  '  . 
^0,000  population,  $50,000  in  cities  of  from  'jicnn  v*  ar.r^r-r.  :-•.'  :- 
lation  and  $100,000  in  larger  cities,  if  ar.v  uwjn  ncyst  in  tr.f 
At  least  50%  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  n  '^isrnm  ^he  hrir.lc  '  • 
business  and  the  remainder  in  monthly  ^^^rtastu  of   t^/  I   -  : 
entire  capital.     Stockholders  are  indivi-iaatt  iiabte  to  ?.!/:     r    i.- 
^rs  of  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  the  sice  -/aliie  of  th«:r    " 
^hich  liability  may  be  enforced  by  the  iaak,  if  in  linui'l.:'.;  '•    -' 
°y  its  receiver,  by  an  action  at  law  or  isst  ia  equity. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Bank  Ccomiaioner  to  ^x.::... 
^ndition  of  all  prospective  banks,  asd  no  bank  cjtu 
"Usiness  until  it  has  received  a  certi£cate  fmm  the  r>>:.. 
•hat  it  has  complied  with  all  the  proToiong  of  the  lav/ 
Authorized  to  transact  a  banking  busiaesg.    Banks  an-  :. 
•Q  make  loans  upon  the  security  of  t&eir  own  s^t(>f  k 


rt  'r.rr*rr.«r 


'See  also  Governors  Messages  and  ^o^aoitmuLzian    t  ^  ' 
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No  bank  is  allowed  to  declare  a  dividend  without  carrying  one 
tenth  of  its  own  profits  to  its  surplus  fund  until  such  fund  amoonti 
to  20%  of  the  capital  stock.  Each  director  must  own  at  least  lo 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  Banks  are  required  to 
have  on  hand  in  available  funds  20%  of  their  total  deposits,  three 
fifths  of  which  reserve,  however,  may  consist  of  balances  due  from 
other  banks  or  trust  companies,  but  such  banks  or  trust  companiei 
must  be  first  approved  by  the  State  Banking  Board. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  made  compulsory,  and  no  person 
or  corporation  except  a  national  bank  is  allowed  to  transact  t 
banking  business  or  use  the  word  bank,  banking  company  or 
banker  in  advertisements  without  organizing  under  said  act  and 
complying  with  its  provisions.  Banks  are  not  allowed  to  employ 
their  assets  directly  or  indirectly  in  trade  or  commerce  or  to  in- 
vest in  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or  in  speculations  on  margim 
in  stocks,  bonds,  grain,  provisions  or  other  commodities  except 
that  they  are  allowed  to  make  advances  for  grain  or  other  products 
in  store  or  in  transit  to  market.  Banks  are  made  exempt  from 
attachment  and  execution,  but  the  penalty  for  failing  to  pay  any 
valid  judgment  or  decree  not  stayed  by  appeal  is  to  have  the  bank 
declared  insolvent  by  the  State  Banking  Board  and  a  receiver 
appointed  to  wind  up  its  affairs.     (X.  D.'o5  ch.165) 

The  Texas  act  is  a  comprehensive  measure  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  banks,  trust  ccnnpanies,  surety  companies  and  fidelity  and 
i^iiaranty   companies.     It   provides  that    five  or  more  persons,  a 
majority  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  Texas,  may  incorporate  by 
executing  and  tilinv;  with  the  Secretar}'  of  State  articles  of  incor- 
poration, setiini::  out  the  name  oi  the  proposed  corporation,  the 
ph\ce  in  which  it  is  to  Ix*  located,  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock, 
together  with  a  statement  that  the  same  has  been  actually  paid  in 
money,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  shareholders  and  directors, 
and  the  numlvr  of  years  the  corporation  is  to  continue,  not  exceed- 
ing no  vears.     Banks  and  corporations  under  this  law  are  allowed 
to  receive  money  on  deposit  and  pay  interest  thereon,  to  buy  and 
sell,  excl^iTVce.  lend  money  upon  real  estate  and  personal  property 
a:u:  coll.itcral    an  J.  :vrsonal  scounties.  to  buy,   sell  and   discount 
ncL:.^:iaMe  ard  nonnei^oti.ible  paper  of  all  kinds.     The  amotmt  that 
v.;.iy  N^  ler.:  upon  real  es:a:e  security  can  not  exceed  50%   of  the 
a<scts  v^t  :  V.o  bank.     Branch  banks  are  no:  allowed.    The  amount  of 
..vpi:al  stOvk  rev]u:r\.\i  varies  accv^r.::!:i:  to  the  population  of  the 
:  \ivi  'A  lure  tb.e  bank  :s  locate.:.  N\::h  a  minimum  of  $10,000  where 
the  banking  town  has  less  tb.an  .^500  inhabitants  and  a  Tnitiimym 
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>f  $100,000  in  cities  having  20,000  inhabitants  or  mote.  The 
lirectors  of  the  bank  shall  be  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  25  in 
lumber,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be  citizens  of  the  state  and 
»ch  of  whom  must  own  at  least  10  shares  of  the  capital  stock, 
except  that  in  cases  where  the  capital  stock  does  not  exceed  $10,000 
lirectors  are  only  required  to  own  five  shares.  There  are  quite 
ninute  provisions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the 
lirectors,  who  are  required,  among  other  things,  to  keep  a  written 
■ecord  of  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  each  loan  made.  No 
lirector  may  borrow  more  than  10%  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
;he  bank  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  other  directors, 
nrhich  must  appear  of  record  before  the  loan  is  made.  No  officer 
)f  the  bank^  whether  a  director  or  not,  can  become  indebted  to  the 
>ank  in  any  stmi  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  as 
shown  by  its  records.  Banks  are  required  to  have  on  hand  in  cash 
ind  money  due  from  other  banks  25%  of  the  aggregate  amount 
if  their  demand  deposits,  of  which  10%  must  be  actual  cash  in 
>ank. 

Trust  companies  may  be  incorporated  under  this  act  by  five  or 
Qore  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  residents  of  Texas,  by 
ixecuting  and  recording  articles  of  agreement  similar  to  those  for 
[eneral  banking,  except  that  they  shall  also  state  the  purpose  for 
ehich  the  association  is  formed.  Such  trust  companies  are  allowed 
o  act  as  fiscal  or  transfer  agent  for  any  state,  municipality  or  cor- 
K>ration,  to  receive  deposits  of  trust  money,  to  lend  money  on  real 
xt  personal  security,  to  lease,  hold,  purchase  and  convey  real 
property  necessary  for  their  business,  to  act  as  trustee  under  a 
nbrtgage  or  bond  issue,  to  accept  and  execute  trusts  from  married 
romen,  and  to  act  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  any  minor,  and  to 
x:cept  and  execute  any  trusts  of  any  nature  which  may  be  com- 
QXtted  to  them  by  any  person,  corporation  or  other  authority. 
!*hey  also  have  power  to  purchase,  guarantee  and  sell  stock,  bills 
>f  exchange,  bonds,  mortgages  and  other  securities,  to  act  as  execu- 
or,  administrator,  guardian  or  trustee,  to  guarantee  the  fidelity 
f  persons  or  corporations  holding  places  of  private  or  public  profit 
T  trust,  to  guarantee  or  become  siu^ty  in  any  bond  given  by  any 
lerson  or  corporation,  and  to  reinsure  and  guarantee  any  person 
t  corporation  against  loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  any  risk  assumed 
y  insuring  the  fidelity  of  any  such  person  or  corporation.  The 
apital  stock  of  a  trust  company  shall  be  not  less  than  $50,000  nor 
aore  than  $zo,ooo,ooo.  The  business  shall  be  controlled  by  a 
oard  of  not  leas  than  5  nor  more  than  95  directott  ^bo  ibftllYA 
b*  §toddliolderB  and  a  majority  of  whom  ahaU  be  boYia  ^d^  d^AlM 
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Savings  banks  may  be  incorporated  by  any  five  or  more  persons, 
apparently  regardless  of  where  they  live,  by  executing  and  filing 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  articles  of  association  similar  to  those 
required  in  the  case  of  tnist  companies.  The  articles  must  also 
state  that  the  entire  capital  stock  has  been  paid  in.  The  capital 
stock  of  any  savings  bank  must  be  not  less  than  $10,000  in  dtiei 
with  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  less  and  not  less  than 
$50,000  in  cities  of  a  larger  size,  but  no  savings  bank  can  have 
more  than  $5,000,000  capital.  The  entire  capital  stock  must  be 
subscribed  and  paid  in  when  the  articles  of  association  are  filed. 
Dividends  can  not  exceed  10%  a  year.  Savings  banks  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  deposits  and  pay  interest  on  the  same,  and  to 
receive  as  bailee  for  safe-keeping  and  storage,  jewelry,  claims, 
money,  stocks,  bonds,  securities  and  other  valuables,  and  to  rent 
out  vaults,  safes  and  other  receptacles.  Their  assets  may  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  Texas  or  d 
any  state  which  has  not  in  five  years  before  such  investment  is 
made  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest,  also 
in  municipal  bonds,  in  first  mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  in  the 
state,  the  interest  of  which  is  suflScient  to  pay  all  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges,  also  in  notes  or  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  on  real  estate  worth  at  least  twice  the  amoimt  of 
the  loan,  but  such  mortgage  investments  must  not  exceed  So^t-  of 
the  total  assets  of  the  savings  bank.  Such  banks  are  required  to 
keep  at  least  is^v  of  the  whole  amount  of  their  assets  on  hand  or 
on  deposit  payable  on  demand  in  any  bank  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Banking,  and  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000  or 
more.  The  board  of  directors  of  a  savings  bank  must  be  not  less 
than  5  nor  more  than  10  in  number,  who  must  be  stockholders  of 
the  corporation,  a  majority  of  whom  must  be  citizens  of  Texas. 
S;\vings  banks  may  buy  and  own  real  property  for  the  use  of  the 
bank  not  to  exceed  in  value  2o^\  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  They 
can  not  lend  money  on  personal  securities  or  deal  in  notes  or  bills 
of  exchange,  but  they  may  make  loans  for  th^ir  depositors,  secured 
by  the  sav:nv:s  bank  pass  book,  not  to  exceed  50'^^  of  the  amount 
on  de:\^s:t.  Directors  are  no:  allowed  to  receive  uavment  for 
services  as  vMrectors.  and  neither  directors  nor  ofiicers  can  borrow 
money  tor  tr.cn:>e:vcs  or  as  ai:cn:  or  panner  o:  others,  nor  can  any 
director  or  oiV.ccr  Iv  an  endorser  or  surety  for  a  loan  made  by  the 
bank.  A  o.:rector  \\::o  borrows  o.irectiy  or  :nd:rectiy  any  fimds 
of  the  bank,  or  I  econies  surety  for  n::noy  borrowed  from  it  or  who 
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fails  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  for  three  successive 
months  without  having  been  excused  by  the  board,  ceases  to  be  a 
director,  but  he  is  still  eligible  for  reelection.  Deposits  in  savings 
banks  may  be  made  imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  any  savings  accoimt  may  be  closed  at  any  time  upon 
notice  to  the  depositor  and  thereupon  shall  cease  to  draw  interest. 
Deposits  made  in  the  name  of  females  or  minors  shall  be  free  from 
the  control  or  hen  of  all  persons  except  creditors  and  may  be  paid 
to  the  depositor,  whose  receipt  shall  be  a  sufficient  release  and  dis- 
charge of  the  bank.  If  any  deposit  is  made  in  trust  for  another 
and  no  other  notice  of  the  existence  and  terms  of  a  legal  and  valid 
trust  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  to  the  bank,  then  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  trustee,  the  deposit  may  be  paid  to  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  deposit  was  made.  Pass  books  shall  be  issued 
to  depositors  and  no  payment  shall  be  made  unless  the  pass  book 
is  presented  and  payment  entered  therein,  except  in  case  of  good 
cause  shown  and  assurance  given,  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  the 
bank.  Pass  books  must  be  verified  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
Whenever  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  3%  shall  have  been 
paid  or  credited  on  deposits  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  current  six 
months,  the  board  of  directors  may,  out  of  the  remaining  net  earn- 
ings, declare  and  pay  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  not  exceeding 
the  rate  of  10%  a  year,  but  before  declaring  such  dividends  one 
tenth  of  the  profits  shall  be  carried  to  a  guaranty  fimd  until  such 
fund  equals  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  When  the  guaranty 
fund  equals  the  capital  stock,  then  after  paying  interest  on  the 
deposits  and  dividends  on  the  capital  stock  the  directors  shall 
reserve  from  the  remaining  net  profits  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one 
quarter  of  1%  of  the  total  deposits  on  such  interest  day,  to  be 
known  as  the  indemnity  fund,  until  €uch  fund  shall  amount  to  10% 
of  the  whole  deposits.  Once  in  every  three  years,  if  the  net  profits 
which  have  accumulated  from  the  guaranty  and  indemnity  funds 
amount  to  i  %  of  the  deposits  then  remaining  with  the  bank  which 
have  been  on  deposit  for  at  least  one  year  next  preceding,  such  net 
profits  shall  be  divided  among  the  depositors  whose  deposits  have 
been  made  during  said  year  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest 
which  has  been  paid  on  their  deposits  during  the  preceding  three 
years.  Directors  who  act  as  officers  may  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Insurance,  Statistics  and 
History  is  made  superintendent  and  inspector  of  all  banks  incor- 
porated under  this  statute  imder  the  title  of  Superintendent  of 
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stock  shall  not  be  personally  subject  to  any  liability  as  stockholders. 
Corporations  organized  tinder  the  provision  of  this  act  which  shall 
deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  $50,000  of  government,  city,  county, 
municipal  or  other  bonds,  or  mortgage  notes  or  bonds,  or  other 
sectirities  approved  by  the  superintendent,  may  qualify  and  act  as 
guardian,  curator,  executor,  administrator,  assignee,  receiver, 
trustee  or  depository  of  court  money,  or  may  become  guarantor 
or  surety  on  any  bond  required  to  be  given  by  statute.  Savings 
banks  shall  report  each  year  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Banking,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
bank  on  the  first  day  of  September  preceding.  Such  reports  shall 
be  verified  by  two  principal  officers  of  the  bank  and  the  state- 
ment of  assets  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  at  least  three  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  are  required  to  examine  the  books,  vouchers 
and  assets  of  the  bank.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  such 
report  is  a  fine  of  $100  a  day  for  every  day  the  report  is  withheld. 
The  superintendent  shall  examine  every  savings  bank  at  least 
once  in  two  years,  and  may  do  so  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary 
or  expedient.  Any  bank,  trust  company  or  savings  bank  organ- 
ized tmder  the  general  laws  of  the  state  whose  capital  is  fully  paid 
may,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  act  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
certificate  of  the  acceptance,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary. 
By  doing  this  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned 
and  waived  all  its  charter  rights  and  to  derive  all  its  powers  from 
the  act  in  question.  After  90  days  from  the  time  the  bill  takes 
effect,  it  is  imlawful  for  any  corporation  other  than  national  banks 
and  those  organized  under  this  act  or  accepting  it,  to  use  the  terms 
bank,  banker,  banking,  trust,  trust  company,  savings  bank  or 
savings  as  part  of  its  name  or  in  connection  with  its  business, 
except  that  corporations  heretofore  organized  and  authorized  by 
their  charters  to  use  such  names  may  continue  to  use  the  same  by 
adding  to  them  the  words  "without  banking  privileges."  It  is 
the  duty  of  private  individuals  and  firms  engaging  in  the  banking 
business  to  use  omder  their  business  name  the  word  "unincor- 
porated." The  penalty  for  any  violation  of  either  of  these  pro- 
visions is  a  fine  of  $100  a  day  for  every  day  that  the  offense  con- 
tinues. No  other  corporations  except  national  banks  are  per- 
mitted to  do  a  banking  business  in  Texas.  All  rights  conferred 
by  the  act  are  held  subject  to  the  right  of  legislation  to  amend, 
alter  or  reform  the  same.     (Tex.  '05  ex.  sess.  ch.io) 
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Supervision.     Laws  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  such  supervision.     Thus  an  act  has  been  passed  in  New  YoA 
(*os  ch.418)  requiring  the  directors  of  every  bank  and  trust  com- 
pany to  examine  fully  into  its  affairs  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  and  make  a  sworn  reix)rt  of  such  examination  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  also  to  the  Banking  Department  of  the  state.    In 
California  ('05  ch.430)  an  act  has  been  passed  requiring  the  presi- 
dent of  every  savings  bank  or  other  institution  in  which  deposits 
of  money  are  made  to  report  to  the  Bank  Commissioner  in  January 
of  every  odd  numbered  year  the  amoimt  standing  to  the  credit  of 
every  depositor  who  has  not  made  a  deposit  or  withdrawn  any 
money  for  a  period  of  10  years  next  preceding.     The  bank  must 
also  publish  such  statement  for  four  weeks.     An  exception  is  made 
in  the  case  of  deposits  by  persons  whom  the  president  of  the  bank 
knows  to  be  living,  and  those  that  amount  to  less  than  $50.    A 
similar  act  has  also  been  passed  by  Washington  ('05  ch.129),  the 
report  in  this  case,  however,  being  required  to  be  made  in  Decem- 
ber instead  of  January,  and  to  be  made  by  the  cashier  or  secretary 
instead  of  the  president.     In  Utah  the  existing  law  requiring  banks 
to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  four  times  a  year  has 
been  amended  ('05  ch.79)  so  as  to  require  such  report,  in  addition 
to  the  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier,  to  be  attested  by  at  least 
three  directors;  and  in  North  Carolina  ('05  eh. 539)  it  is  now  made 
the  duty  of  the  Bank  Examiner  to  verify  the  reports  made  by  the 
directors  of  banks.     Michij:^an   (05  ch.88)  has  changed  its  law  in 
regard  to  examination  of  banks  so  as  to  require  such  examinations 
to  be  made  at  least  twice  a  year  instead  of  once,  as  before,  and 
New  York  ('05  ch.394)  now  requires  examinations  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  other  than  savings  banks,  to  be  made  at   least 
twice  a  year  instead  of  once  a  year,  as  formerly.     A   Montana 
statute  ('05  ch.19)  requires  each  bank  to  report  to  the  State  Exam- 
iner within  10  days  after  declaring  a  dividend,  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  and  the  amount  of  the  net  camings  in  excess  of  the  divi- 
dend.    The  New  York  Legislature  has  extended  the  law  in  regard 
to  reports  of  banks  so  as  to  include  trust  companies  ('05  ch.297), 
and  in  Maine  the  Bank  Examiner  is  now  required  to  make  the  same 
reports  in  regard  to  trust  companies  as  he  formerly  did  in  regard 
to  savings  banks  ('05  ch.12).     In  order  to  make  the  examination 
of  banks  more  effective,  Wisconsin  has  authorized  the   Commis- 
sioner of  Banking  to  employ  an  additional  examiner  (05  ch.si;) 
and   Pennsylvania   has  authorized   the   Commissioner  of   Banking 
to  appoint  five  additional  examiners  ^o^  <^V\a7,V 
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Prlvata  banks.  The  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  public  through 
the  exercise  of  banking  powers  by  unauthorized  persons  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  several  states,  and  laws 
have  been  enacted  which,  in  variotis  ways,  tend  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  exercise  of  banking  powers.  Thus  Maine  has  made 
it  an  indictable  offense  for  any  person  or  corporation  hereafter 
organized,  except  those  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  or 
the  United  States,  to  conduct  a  banking  or  trust  company  business, 
to  use  as  a  part  of  their  name  or  title,  or  as  designating  their  busi- 
ness, the  words  "bank,"  ** savings,"  "savings  bank,"  "savings 
department,"  "trust,"  "trust  company,"  "banking,"  or  "trust 
and  banking  company"  (Me.  '05  ch.171),  A  Connecticut  statute 
C05  ch.209)  provides  that  no  person  or  corporation,  except  banks, 
trust  companies  or  building  and  loan  associations  incorporated  by 
the  state  or  by  the  United  States,  shall  advertise  or  use  a  sign  having 
thereon  any  word  or  words  indicating  that  such  person  or  cor- 
poration is  a  bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank  or  building  and 
loan  association,  tmder  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $1000.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  this  act  in  favor  of  firms  or  individuals  doing 
business  as  private  banks  or  brokers  tmder  their  own  name.  The 
California  statute  forbids  the  .use  of  the  word  "trust"  in  connection 
with  any  word  signifying  corporation  to  all  persons  and  corpora- 
tions other  than  those  organized  under  the  trust  company  act 
(Cal.  *os  ch.2S9).  The  West  Virginia  statute  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  private  individual  or  firm  to  use  the  word  "  bank"  or  "  trust 
company"  in  connection  with  their  business  tmtil  they  become 
incorporated  under  the  banking  laws  of  the  state  (W.  Va.  '05  ch.45). 
A  recent  Indiana  statute  allows  private  individuals  to  use  the 
word  "bank"  in  connection  with  their  business  if  they  have  prop- 
erty of  the  cash  value  of  at  least  $10,000  set  apart  for  the  security 
of  the  creditors  of  the  bank  and  provided  they  file  with  the  Auditor 
of  State  a  statement  in  regard  to  their  bank,  showing  the  name  of 
the  bank,  the  articles  of  copartnership,  the  amoimt  of  capital,  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  agents  in  charge  of  the  bank,  with  a 
statement  that  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
firm  is  at  least  double  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  (Ind.  '05  ch.109). 
The  Wyoming  statute  allowing  corporations  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  real  estate  and  furnishing  abstracts  of  title 
expressly  provides  that  no  such  corporations  shall  receive  deposits 
or  do  any  banking  business  ('05  ch.6o).  Provisions  of  the  laws 
of  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  Texas  in  regard  to  private  banking 
have  been  already  set  forth  in  the  abstract  of  their  recent  ^Tkfcx^.V 
hanking  laws. 
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Trust  companies.    South   Dakota  has   passed  an   act   for  tlie 
organization  and  government  of  trust  companies.     It  provides  that 
five  or  more  persons,  one  third  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  the 
state,  may  organize  a  trust  company  by  filing  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  county  register  of  deeds  and  also  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.     Such  companies  have  power  to  act  as  assignee,  trustee, 
guardian,  receiver,  conservator,  mortgage  trustee,  and,  in  general, 
to  accept  and  execute  any  and  all  lawful  trusts.    They  also  have 
power  to  deal  in  stocks,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds  and  mortgages, 
to  lend  money  and  to  deal  in  real  estate  (with  the  condition  that 
not  more  than  half  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in  shall  be  invested  in 
real  estate)  and  also  to  receive  money  on  deposit  subject  to  check. 
Each  trust  company  must  have  at  least  five  directors,  a  majority 
of   whom   must    reside   in   the   state,    and  each    director   must 
own    at  least  five   shares  of  the    capital  stock.    The    smallest 
amount    of   capital    allowed    is    $25,000    in    towns    containing 
xo,ooo     inhabitants     or     under,     while     in    cities     containing 
over    35,000    inhabitants     the    minimum    capital    is    $100,000. 
Stockholders  are  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock 
held  by  them.     Before  the  directors  of  any  trust  company  can 
declare  any  dividend,  they  must   pass    10^  of  the  net  profits  on 
hand  to  a  surplus  fund  until  such  fund  amounts  to  30^^  of  the 
capital  stock.     Before  accepting  any  trust,  a  trust  company  must 
execute  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  conditioned  to  secure  creditors  against  loss  under  all  trusts 
undertaken  by  it  to  be  signed  by  at  least   three  sureties  and  ap- 
proved by  and  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  State.     Such  bond,  how- 
ever, may  be  signed  by  a  surety  company  instead  of  individual  sure- 
ties.    This  provision  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary'  provision  re- 
quiring such  companies  to  vieposit  seciirities  with  some  state  auditor, 
and  would  not  seem  to  Ix"  as  enioient .   Tnist  companies  are  forbidden 
to  make  loans  on  the  seciinty  of  their  own  stock  and  can  not  lend 
to  any  one  ^vr^on.  r.nn  or  corr .^ration  n:.^re  than  15^  of  their 
combined  cariial  stock  ar.d  si:r.^:-.:s.     This   restriction,  however, 
docs  not  arrlv  to  r.r?:  :r.v^nC'-.ce  lo.ir.s  or.  real  estate  worth  twice 
the    niortgage    invlcVtodr.oss,     Tr.ist    Cv^ir.yanies    are    required    to 
keep  tmst  fun.ls  .-.r.v:  rrv^tx^rty  sera r.-.tc  :rr:r.  other  funds  or  property 
in  their  har.^is  .w.vl  arx^  ov.tit'Cvi  t^^  cctr.ix^r.sation  not  exceeding  that 
aT.owcd  to  any   por^v^v.  for  si:v.:\\r  scr\ices.     They  are   required 
to  have  on  hand  i:\  c.\sh  v^rv^r.  dotx^s*.:  :r.  s.'^lvent  banks  an  amotmt 
equal  to  ic'^"   of  their  ti:r.o   vU^i\^s::s  and   25^-  of  their  demand 
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deposits.  The  State  Public  Examiner  is  given  charge  of  all  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  act  and  they  are  required  to  report  to 
him  not  less  than  four  times  each  year.  He  is  also  required  to 
exan:iine  such  institutions  at  least  once  each  year.  Corporations 
previously  organized  with  power  to  accept  trusts  are  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  given  by  the  act  by  complying 
with  its  requirements  and  amending  their  articles  of  incorporation 
so  as  to  conform  thereto.     (S.  D.  '05  ch.74) 

Investment  companies.  The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  has  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  corporations  to  deal  in  farm 
mortgages  and  issue  debentures  secured  thereby.  Such  corpora- 
tions are  required  to  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  at  least  $100,000 
and  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Public  Examiner  in  much 
the  same  way  as  banks.  They  are  only  allowed  to  take  mortgages 
which  are  first  liens  upon  land  in  actual  use  for  farming  purposes. 
Each  farm  must  be  worth  at  least  twice  the  amotmt  of  the  mortgage 
on  it  and  a  major  portion  of  the  land  must  be  tillable.  Such 
corporations  are  not  allowed  to  incur  debt  except  upon  their 
debentures  and  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  business.  They  can 
not  make  loans  to  any  officer,  director,  stockholder  or  employee. 
The  debentures  may  be  issued  in  series  of  not  less  than  $10,000  each 
and  as  seoirity  for  the  total  amount  of  any  given  series  of  deben- 
tures there  must  be  set  apart  mortgages  aggregating  10%  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  debentures.  They  are  required  to 
record  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  in  each  county  in  which 
the  mortgage  is  recorded,  an  instrument  of  transfer  which  has  the 
eflFect  to  assign  such  mortgage  to  the  corporation  as  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  of  such  debentures.  The  debenttires  are 
declared  to  be  lawful  investments  for  trust  companies  andinstur- 
ance  companies.     (Minn.  '05  ch.93) 

A  California  statute  allows  the  creation  of  investment  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  bonds  or  debentures  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Such  companies  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  State 
Treasurer  $5000  in  cash  or  in  securities  to  be  approved  by  him. 
They  are  required  to  set  aside  at  least  40%  of  every  partial  payment 
as  a  reserved  fund,  to  be  invested  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debenture  holders.     (Cal.  '05  ch.163) 

A  Montana  law  authorizes  the  incorporation  of  endowment  and 
investment  companies  with  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $100,000 
and  not  more  than  $5,000,000.  Such  corporations  are  authorized 
to  invest  their  assets  in  good  securities  and  keep  them  so  invested. 
The  {mrposes  for  which  such  companies  are  organized  ate  to  tecfiiN% 
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given  power  to  pass  thereon  and  to  detertnine  whether  the  con- 
solidation shall  take  place.  The  consolidation  takes  effect  when  the 
agreement  bearing  the  approval  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  is  filed 
in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  New  Hampshire  statute 
allows  a  savings  bank,  when  a  deposit  book  is  alleged  to  be  lost 
or  destroyed,  to  require  the  depositor  to  advertise  such  loss  or 
destruction  for  three  weeks,  and  then  if  no  other  person  makes 
claim  to  the  book  within  three  months  after  the  last  publication, 
the  bank  may  issue  a  duplicate  book  to  the  depositor  and  shall  not 
be  hable  thereafter  on  accotmt  of  the  original  book  (N.  H.  '05  ch.45). 
A  statute  almost  identically  the  same  has  been  passed  by  Vermont 
('04  ch.ioo). 

Building  and  loan  associations.  A  general  law  for  the  incor- 
poration and  regulation  of  building  and  loan  associations  has  been 
passed  in  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.43s).  It  allows  the  oi^ganization 
of  such  associations  and  puts  them  in  charge  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  The  act  contains  full  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  such  associations,  the  rights  of  their  members  and  the 
regulation  of  the  associations  by  the  Insvirance  Commissioner.  It 
also  provides  for  the  regulation  of  foreign  associations  and  their 
supervision  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  An  act  of  California 
creates  a  **  Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Supervision"  with  powers 
of  supervision,  examination  and  license  of  all  building  and  loan 
associations  ('05  ch.504),  and  a  New  Jersey  act  provides  that  the 
Court  of  Chancer}^  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  arising 
out  of  the  liquidation  of  building  and  loan  associations  (N.  J.  '05 
ch.142).  An  Oklahoma  statute  ('05  ch.  10  art.  5)  provides  that 
all  foreign  building  and  loan  associations  transacting  business  in  the 
territor>'  must  first  secure  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Bank 
Examiner  and  deposit  with  him  a  bond  in  the  simi  of  $10,000, 
together  with  a  certified  copy  of  its  charter.  The  Bank  Examiner 
is  vested  with  visitorial  powers  over  such  associations,  and  a  penalty 
of  $5000  is  imposed  upon  associations  doing  business  without  con- 
forming to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  North  Dakota  law  in 
regard  to  building  and  loan  associations  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
require  such  associations  to  be  examined  by  the  State  Examiner 
twice  each  year,  instead  of  annually  as  before  (N.  D.  '05  ch.59). 
On  the  other  hand,  Wisconsin  now  requires  such  examinations  to  be 
made  only  once  in  two  years  instead  of  annually  (Wis.  '05  ch.358). 
A  California  statute  allows  stockholders  to  withdraw  from  such 
associations  on  giving  30  days'  notice,  and  reqtiires  such  with- 
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diawals  to  be  paid  in  succession  in  the  order  in  which  the  notices 
are  given  (Cal.  '05  ch.565).  A  New  York  statute  allows  building 
and  loan  associations  to  issue  juvenile  savings  shares,  the  maturity 
value  not  exceeding  $50,  to  minors,  who  can  hold  the  same  free 
from  the  control  of  other  persons  (N.  Y.  '05  ch.604).  A  South 
Dakota  statute  allows  building  and  loan  associations  that  have 
over  $50,000  of  assets  to  issue  guaranty  or  permanent  stock 
for  which  the  full  par  value  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  issue 
or  in  such  instalments  as  may  be  provided  by  the  bylaws  ('05  ch.62). 
A  Nevada  statute  requires  all  foreign  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  pay  an  annual  license  of  $100  and  gives  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  power  to  examine  into  their  business  (Nev.  '05  ch.73). 
A  New  Jersey  act  allows  building  and  loan  associations  to  invest 
not  more  than  S%  of  their  assets  in  land  and  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  offices  for  the  use  of  the  association  (N.  J. 
'05  ch.22i). 

Pawnbrokers.  California  has  adopted  an  act  ('05  ch.550)  for 
the  incorporation  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money 
on  personal  property,  which  corporations  must  have  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  or  more  actually  paid  in,  and  must  obtain  a  license  from 
the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners.  They  are  forbidden,  however, 
to  engage  in  the  banking  business.  They  are  required  to  give  a 
bond  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  their  capital  stock  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  their 
business.  They  can  not  make  loans  in  excess  of  $300  to  any  one 
person,  and  they  are  allowed  to  charge  1^%  a  month  interest. 
They  may  also  make  a  charge  of  i%  a  month  for  storage  and 
insurance.  In  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  theft  they  are  not  liable  except 
for  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  25%  thereof  in  addition.  The  act 
contains  provisions  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  property  pledged  to 
such  corporations;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  6%  a  year  on  the  capital  stock.  A  Delaware  act  requires 
pawnbrokers  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  of  New  Castle  county,  and  allows  persons  holding  such 
certificates  to  make  loans  on  personal  property  not  exceeding  $100 
and  to  charge  as  interest,  in  addition  to  the  legal  rate,  an  additional 
5%  a  year  (Del.  '05  ch.149).  A  Connecticut  statute  ('05  ch.235) 
requires  all  pawnbrokers  to  be  licensed  by  the  selectmen  of  a  town 
or  the  chief  of  police  of  a  city,  and  requires  such  pawnbrokers  to 
I  record  of  all  pledges  and  loans,  which  record  shall  be  subject 
nation  at  all  times  by  the  town  authorities.     Pawnbrokers 
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are  allowed  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  5%  a  month  for  loans  of  $15 
or  under,  3%  a  month  for  loans  between  $15  and  $50,  and  2%  a 
month  for  loans  exceeding  $50.  In  this  connection  we  might  refer 
to  the  act  of  Tennessee  which  requires  all  persons  making  loans 
on  security  of  wages  or  salaries  to  file  a  bond  and  obtain  a 
license  before  carrying  on  the  business,  and  forbids  their  charging 
more  than  6%  a  year  (Tenn.  '05  ch.109). 
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S.     HUBBNER    PH.D., '  INSTRUCTOR    IN     INSURANCE    AND    COMMERCE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Few  branches  of  industry  are  characterized  by  such  a  mtiltitude 
of  new  state  laws  and  amendments  to  existing  laws  as  the  insurance 
biisiness.  The  year  1905  offers  no  exception  in  this  respect,  since 
the  Legislattires  of  the  various  states  have  enacted  during  the  year 
no  less  than  169  acts  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Wisconsin  30;  California  12;  Michigan  11; 
Nebraska  and  New  York  9  each;  Vermont,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  8  each ;  Connecticut  7 ;  Maine  and  Illinois  6 ;  Delaware  5 ; 
Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Indiana  and  North 
Dakota  4  each ;  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Massachtisetts,  Washington  and 
Texas  3  each;  Florida,  Montana  and  Utah  3  each;  New  Mexico, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  2  each;  New  Hampshire  and 
New  Jersey  i  each. 

To  consider  all  these  acts  in  detail  wotild  be  next  to  impossible 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  and  an  attempt  will  therefore  be  made  to 
trace  only  the  most  important  legislation.  The  less  important 
laws  will  be  grouped  under  proper  subheads  and  references  will  be 
cited  to  enable  the  reade/  to  obtain  further  information.  It  may 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  legislation  of  1905  is  not  exceptional 
in  any  important  respect,  and  that  it  contains  Uttle  that  is  of  real 
wide-reaching  importance  as  regards  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  insurance  business. 

State  insurance  departments:  organization  and  supervision  of  in- 
surance companies.  In  one  state  and  one  territory'  the  governors 
recommended  the  creation  of  the  office  of  insurance  commissioner, 
but  in  only  one  case,  namely  New  Mexico,  did  the  recommenda- 
tion result  in  the  passage  of  a  law.    The  act  ('05  ch.s)  entitled  "an 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  1733. 
'West  Virginia  (White,  March  4, 1905 ,  p.5) ;  West  Virginia  (Dawson,  March  4^ 
190S,  p.S);  and  New  Mexico  (Otero,  January  x6,  190S,  p.i^^. 
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act  to  establish  an  insuranice  department  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  to  regulate  insurance  companies  doing  btisiness  therein" 
creates  an  insurance  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
holding  office  for  two  years.  Whenever  he  deems  it  advisable 
this  commissioner  may  visit  and  examine  any  insurance  company 
appljring  for  admission  or  already  admitted  to  do  business  by 
agencies  in  the  territory.  He  may  compel  the  production  of  records, 
and  may  stmunon  witnesses  and  administer  oaths,  and  examiae 
the  directors,  officers,  agents  and  trustees  of  any  company  in  the 
territory.  No  company  may  do  business  in  the  territory  without 
his  permission,  and  he  may  revoke  its  license  if  in  his  opinion  the 
company  is  in  an  imsound  condition  financially.  The  law  also  out- 
lines in  detail  the  financial  statement  which  companies  must 
submit  annually,  and  fixes  a  tax  of  3%  on  the  gross  amount  of 
premiums  received  or  written  in  the  territory  during  the  year, 
together  with  ntmierous  fees  for  filing  articles  of  incorporation, 
annual  statements   and  the   Uke. 

Among  the  other  laws  pertaining  to  state  insurance  departments 
may  be  mentioned  the  law  of  Minnesota  ('05  ch.229)  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Department  of  Insurance  and  regulating 
the  compensation  and  fees  of  the  Commissioner;  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania (*o5  ch.241)  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner; 
the  law  of  Wisconsin  (amdg.  S/98  §1967)  requiring  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  to  give  sl  bond  of  $100,000  with  six  sureties  or  a 
surety  company;  and  the  law  of  Vermont  ('04  ch.ioi)  defining 
the  duties  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Three  states,  California   ('05  ch.349,  353),  Minnesota  ('05  ch.235) 
and    South    Dakota    ('05   ch.125),    passed   laws    for  the   organ- 
ization    and     regulation     of    insurance     companies,     the     Cali- 
fornia   statutes    covering    assessment   associations   granting   life, 
health   or   accident    insurance,    and  the    Minnesota   and    South 
Dakota  statutes  applying  to  life  insurance  companies  on  the  fixed 
premium  plan.     In  a  number  of  other  states,  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.451), 
Minnesota   (05  ch.24S),  Nebraska  ('05  ch.36)  and  South  Dakota 
('05  ch.130),  laws  were  enacted  to  enable  the  public  to  know  more 
readily  the   financial   condition   of   insurance   companies.     In   all 
these  states  the  companies  are  required  to  send  to  the  Insurance 
Department  an  annual  financial  statement  the  summary  of  which, 
or  the  approval  of  which  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  must  be 
published  in  some  official  or  other  paper  which  in  the  commissioner's 
judgment  will  reach  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
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Taxes  and  fees.  The  laws  enacted  dtiring  the  year  relating  to 
taxes  and  fees  paid  by  insurance  companies  or  their  agents  have 
been  exceedingly  ntunerous.  But  most  of  the  legislation  consisted, 
in  the  main, of  amendments  to  existing  laws,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
important  to  call  for  an  extended  notice.^  Mention  shotild  be  made, 
however,  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  fee  and  tax  systems  pre- 
vailing in  several  states,  as  expressed  in  the  governors'  messages. 
Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  ('05  Jan.  4,  p. 31)  doubts  the 
propriety  of  the  law  permitting  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to 
collect  the  fees,  and  suggests  that  the  work  of  valuing  policies 
should  be  performed  by  the  Commissioner,  and  that  the  fees 
received  for  this  work  should  properly  go  to  the  state  rather  than 
to  the  individuaL  Governor  Herreid  of  South  Dakota  ('05  Jan.  3, 
p.31)  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  existing  fee  system  for  the 
examination  of  insurance  companies,  since,  in  his  opinion,  "nothing 
but  the  honesty  of  the  Commissioner  now  prevents  st^ch  examina- 
tion of  119  companies  once  or  twice  a  year,  by  which  the  office 
cotdd  be  made  to  3deld  a  revenue  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year.  The 
actual  expense  of  public  officials  (as  well  as  salaries)  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  state's  treasury,  and  all  proper  charges  for  bona  fide 
examinations  should  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer."  In  Wiscon- 
sin, Governor  La  FoUette  ('05  Jan.  12,  p.  17-20)  expresses  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  law,  which  taxes  domestic  life  insurance 
companies  3%  on  the  gross  premiums  collected  in  the  state,  while 
charging  foreign  companies  a  license  fee  of  $300.  It  is  declared 
to  be  very  imjust  that  the  domestic  companies,  which  carry  only 
35%  o^  ^he  total  outstanding  insiuance,  as  contrasted  with  65% 
for  foreign  life  insurance  companies,  should,  nevertheless,  con- 
tribute 84%  of  the  total  life  insurance  taxes  paid  to  the  state. 

Investment  of  insurance  funds..  Although  eight  laws'  were  passed 
during  1905  relating  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  instiranoe 
companies,  these  laws  are  in  most  instances  only  amendments  to 
existing  laws,  or,  if  new  laws,  do  not  differ  in  any  striking  degree 
from  the  laws  on  this  subject  as  foimd  in  numerous  other  states  of 
the  Union.  Generally  speaking  the  laws  limit  instu^nce  companies 
in  the  investment  of  their  funds  to  bonds  of  the  United  States; 

*Thep 
I)a3anent 
nn  (' 
Cbso 
Texas  {'05  (^.So). 

^California  (*o5  ch.27,  39);  Indiana  Cos  ch.108,  128);  Michigan  ('o^ 
ck.J55>r  North  Dakota  ('0$  ch.x22);  Idaho  ('oS  p.aSS  \6'i;"^\acotAm  VJ^^ 
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bonds  of  any  state  of  the  United  States,  county  or  province  m 
which  the  company  is  transacting  business,  if  at  or  above  par; 
bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  any  state  or  county  in  which 
the  company  is  doing  business,  worth  at  least  double  (or  some  other 
percentage  in  certain  states)  the  amount  loaned  thereon ;  bonds  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  bearing  interest,  of  any  county, 
city,  town  or  school  district  within  any  state  in  which  the  company 
does  business,  where  such  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  are 
lawfully  issued  and  upon  which  interest  has  never  defaulted;  or 
bonds,  stocks  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  solvent 
dividend-paying  institution.  Certain  exceptions  to  the  above 
enumeration  of  investments  exist,  however,  such  as  the  statute  of 
California  ('05  ch.39)  which  provides  that  insurance  companies  may 
loan  money  upon  merchandise  or  cereals  in  warehouses  not  to 
exceed  75  %  of  the  value  of  the  security. 

Distribution  of  the  surplus.  A  California  act  ('05  ch.421)  pro- 
hibits any  life  insurance  company  from  declaring  any  dividend 
except  from  profits  which  remain  after  having  on  hand  tmimpaired 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all 
losses  reported  or  in  course  of  settlement,  and  all  liabilities  for 
expenses  and  taxes,  as  well  as  a  reinsurance  reserve  computed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  American  experience  table  of  mortality  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4^^. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  187 1  according  to 
which  '*Ever\'  life  insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this 
state,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  or  the  members  of 
which  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  surplus  funds  thereof,  may  make 
distribution  of  such  suq^lus  annually  or  once  in  two,  three,  four  or 
five  years,  as  the  din?ctors  thereof  may  determine.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  there  shall  be  reserved 
an  amount  not  loss  than  the  aggregate  net  value  of  all  outstanding 
policies,  said  value  to  be  computed  by  the  American  experience 
table  of  monality.  with  inten?st  not  exceeding:  4^^  *  (S.  '98  §1952). 
The  language  of  this  act.  however,  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  to  Ix^  ^vniiissive  only.  Consequently  the  Legislature 
pn'^vidcvl  that  ^'05  oh  448"^  '" nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
st me  d  to  lieiwilter  ivnr.it  anv  such  s:or:\^ ration  to  defer  the  dis- 

•  "  » 

tribution.  arivrtior.ir.ent  or  account ir.^:  o:  surt '.us  to  rolicvholders 
fv^r  a  *oni:er  ^vrxv;  th.an  nve  years;  and  cr.  .il*.  i:!:jies.  hereafter 
out  St  an  du^^:.  uuder  the  Cv^ud:t:v^us  c:  wh:ch  th^  .ictujkl  distribution 

*^    «\rH\x'i    '.«    1    •.  \*-      "  *       i        'f'^^'^i***    .>^         \  r'    ^    *'»^'»»-«    N    '       •     «  .»       ••-.X    ■^^•.  -\«-«^,   -«     f  t«  «>«-k  !««£• 
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Discrimination  in  life  insurance  rates.  With  reference  to  dis- 
crimination in  rates  by  life  insurance  companies,  two  states,  Idaho 
Cos  p.2S5  §19)  and  Washington  ('05  ch.178)  have  seen  fit  to  enact 
statutes.  Both  states  provide  against  discrimination  by  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  favor  of  individuals  of  the  same  occupation 
and  expectation  of  life,  either  in  the  premium  charged  or  in  the 
return  premium,  dividends  or  otherwise.  Rebating  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  the  insured.  Any  violation 
of  this  statute  is  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $300  ($500  in  Michigan)  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months ;  and  any  corporation  issuing  policies  in  viola- 
tion of  this  law  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  transact  business  in  the 
state. 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies.  In  probably  no  branch  of  under- 
writing is  there  at  present  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  such  in- 
completeness in  state  legislation  as  in  fraternal  insurance.  At  a 
recent  date,  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  little  or  no 
legislation  governing  fratemals  existed,  and  in  very  few  states 
indeed  may  the  statutes  affecting  this  branch  of  insurance  be  re- 
garded as  even  reasonably  complete.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  in  view  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress,  one  might  reasonably  have  expected 
the  enactment  of  important  legislation.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  year  1905  is  disappointing,  since  few  laws  of  importance  were 
passed. 

Of  the  ntimerous  acts  affecting  fraternal  societies  which  were 
passed  during  the  year,  four*  deserve  mention  as  providing  for  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  such  societies  along  lines  usually 
found  in  the  laws  of  other  states.  The  law  of  Tennessee  ('05  ch. 
480)  deserves  special  mention  in  that  it  prohibits  any  fraternal 
beneficiary  association  from  doing  business  in  the  state,  "which 
associates  with  or  seeks  to  associate  with,  as  members  of  the  same 
lodge,  order,  fraternity,  society  or  association,  the  white  and 
colored  races  with  the  objects  and  purposes  provided  in  this  act." 
The  law  is  also  important  in  providing  that  no  association  shall  be 
given  a  license  which  collects  assessments  or  payments  from  its 
members  which  are  lower  than  those  reqtiired  by  the  Fraternal 
Congress  Mortality  Table  of  1900,  with  interest  at  4%  a  year. 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  this  section  is  not  to  apply  to  fraternal 
beneficiary  associations  organized  prior  to  January  i,  1885. 

^Illinois  ('05  p. 291);  Maine  ('05  ch.28};  Michigan  ('05  ch.3);  Tennessee 
('05  ch.480). 
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According  to  the  above  laws,  it  seems  to  be  the  tendenc 
bring  fraternal  societies  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Ii 
ance  Commissioner,  and  to  enable  him  to  investigate  the  finai 
standing  of  any  association,  and  to  revoke  its  license  wheneve 
is  satisfied  that  it  has  exceeded  its  powers,  or  has  failed  to  cox 
with  the  law,  or  is  conducting  a  fraudulent  business.  The  g 
weakness  of  fraternal  insurance  in  the  past  has  been  the  ini 
ciency  of  the  rates  charged  the  policy  holders;  and  while  mu< 
being  done  by  the  fraternal  societies  themselves  to  better  their 
dition,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  at  least  some  of  the  states 
passing  laws  to  improve  the  supervision  of  such  societies  an 
place  their  rates  upon  a  more  stable  basis.  In  harmony  with 
tendency  Governor  Van  Sant  of  Minnesota  ('05  Jan.  4,  p.20)  re( 
mended  the  passage  of  laws  making  fraternal  societies  absoh 
safe  by  requiring  the  accumulation  of  a  reasonable  reserve,  i 
emor  Toole  of  Montana  likewise  recommended  the  placing  o 
fraternal  insurance  societies  doing  business  in  the  state  u 
state  supervision.  In  this  connection  it  remains  to  be  noted 
Michigan  ('05  ch.34)  passed  an  act  requiring  such  associatioi 
maintain  a  reserve  or  emergency  fund  of  at  least  $2000  to  Ix 
posited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  But  wherever  the  assessn 
or  premitims  received  into  the  home  office  of  the  society  ex 
$25,000  and  do  not  exceed  $50,000,  this  emergency  fund  sha 
increased  to  $3000,  while  in  case  the  payments  to  the  society  ii 
form  of  assessments  or  premiums  exceed  $50,000  the  fund  sha 
increased  to  $5000. 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance.  Under  this  heading 
statutes  should  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important  for  1905 
those  of  Texas  ('05  ch.125)  and  Florida  ('05  ch. 88).  The  st; 
of  Texas  makes  it  obligator}'  upon  all  assessment  societies  to 
upon  all  certificates  in  red  letters  the  following  words:  **The 
ment  of  the  benefit  herein  provided  for  is  conditioned  upo 
being  collected  by  this  company  from  assessments  or  other  soi 
as  pro\'ided  by  the  bylaws."  Permission  is  also  granted  to 
societies  to  create  a  reserve  fund  for  the  payment  of  death  1< 
and  provision  is  made  that  "at  least  6o*fc  of  ^11  amounts  rei 
from  assessments  shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  loss 
they  occur,  or  the  balance  thereof  remaining  after  paying 
losses  transferred  to  such  reserve  fund;  provided,  however,  th 
part  of  such  reserve  fund  shall  l)e  invested  except  by  order  c 
board  of  directors  in  property  or  securities  approved  by 
board/' 
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Fk>rida  provides  in  its  statute  for  the  organization  and  super- 

"viskm  of  health  insurance  companies.     Sick  and  funeral  benefits 

aie  defined,  the  policy  is  limited  to  $100,  and  the  company  must 

IttLve  a  capital  of  $10,000.    A  certificate  of  authority  must  be 

obtained  from  the  State  Treasurer  in  order  to  begin  business;  and 

before  commencing  business  and  each  year  thereafter  the  company 

mtist  submit  a  statement  of  its  financial  condition  setting  forth  the 

amount  of  its  capital  stock,  an  itemized  accotmt  of  its  assets  and 

liabilities,  a  full  statement  of  its  adjusted  and  imadjusted  losses, 

as  well  as  a  statement  of  its  total  receipts  and  the  greatest  amoimt 

held  in  any  one  risk. 

Fire  insurance.  As  regards  the  fire  instirance  btisiness  legisla- 
tion has  been  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  enactment  of  a 
standard  form  of  policy,  the  computation  of  the  reinsurance  re- 
lerve  and  the  surplus,  the  limitation  of  the  risk  assimied,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  application  to  the  policy. 

In  two  states,  Michigan  and  South  Dakota,  the  existing  standard 
policy  was  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court,  thus 
necessitating  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  form.  In  Michigan  an 
act  of  1881  (ch.149)  empowered  a  commission,  created  for  that 
ptirpose,  to  draft  a  standard  form  of  policy  to  be  used  in  the  state 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  policies,  and  also  made  this  commission 
a  body  having  continuous  existence  with  power  to  alter  and  amend 
the  policy  form  whenever  it  deemed  it  necessary.  This  act  the 
Supreme  Court  (King  v.  Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co.  103  N.  W. 
616  )  declared  unconstitutional,  holding  that  the  power  conferred 
<»  the  commission  was  legislative,  while  according  to  article  4, 
section  i  of  the  state  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has  no  power 
to  delegate  its  authority,  since  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  In  pursuance  of  this  de- 
cision the  Legislatiure  of  Michigan  (*os  ch.277)  provided  for  the 
''epeal  of  the  old  act  and  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  new  standard 
form  of  fire  insurance  policy,  corresponding  to  the  so  called  New 
York  Standard  Policy,  now  in  tise  in  most  states  of  the  Union. 

In  South  Dakota  the  existing  standard  policy  was  also  declared 
illegal  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  in  Michigan.  The  Revised  Civil 
Code,  §  664,  provided  that  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
should  keep  on  file  in  his  office  printed  forms,  in  blank,  of  a  standard 
<5ontract  of  fire  instirance  as  nearly  like  the  New  York  Standard 
Policy  as  possible.  This  act  the  Supreme  Court  (Phoenix  Insur- 
Moe  Co.  of  Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  et  al,  v.  Perkins,  Commissioner  of 
I&tiuance,  loi  N.  W.  ixio)  declared  repugnant  to  aitidfc  ^^^fc^v^L 
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1 7  of  the  state  Constitution  becatise  it  delegated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  policy  to  be 
used,  while  the  Constitution  requires  every  bill  to  be  read  three 
times  so  that  the  lawmakers  may  become  acquainted  with  proposed 
legislation.  To  meet  the  objections  of  this  decision,  South  Dakota 
passed  an  act  ('05  ch.126)  prescribing  a  standard  form  of  fire  insur- 
ance policy  as  the  only  one  to  be  used  in  the  state, subject,  however, 
to  the  addition  of  certain  specified  clauses.  This  policy,  though 
containing  the  essential  features  of  the  New  York  standard  form, 
is  nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted,  quite  different  in  wording  and 
arrangement. 

Among  the  other  laws  affecting  the  fire  insurance  business  the 
following  should  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important: 

X  Those  referring  to  the  computation  of  the  reserve.  In  Con- 
necticut (*o5  ch.9),  following  the  practice  of  most  states  of  the 
Union,  the  amount  required  to  reinsure  all  fire  risks  in  force  is  com- 
puted at  so%  of  the  gross  amount  of  fire  premiums  on  policies 
running  one  year  or  less  from  the  date  of  the  policy,  and  a  pro  rata 
amount  of  all  premiums  on  policies  running  more  than  one  year. 
In  New  York  ('05  ch.566)  provision  was  made  that  every  individual 
or  partnership  or  association  of  indix-iduals  known  as  Lloyds  should 
maintain  a  reserve  computed  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that 
employed  in  other  states.  California  ('05  ch.327)  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  dissolution  of  companies  under  certain  conditions. 
Wlienever  the  liabilities  of  any  insurer  "for  losses,  expenses,  taxes 
and  RMnsuraiioe.  estimated  at  50 ^^i^  of  the  premiums  received  and 
reeeivaMe.  would  so  far  impair  the  capital  stock  paid  in  as  to  reduce 
tlie  same  Ivlow  S.^oo.ooo  or  Ix'low  75  *  [  of  said  capital  stock  paid 
in.  such  insurer  is  insolvent." 

J  Tlie  law  of  New  York  ^^^5  ch.J5i>  estimating  the  surplus  profit 
of  a  tiR^  insurance  corporation  to  Iv  used  for  declaring  a  dividend 
on  its  capital  stock.  Before  viec'.aring  such  dividend  '* there  shall 
Iv  reservovl  froTti  tr.c  pror.ts  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  all 
ur.carned  prcnv.ur.-.s  or.  uruxvirec.  risks  and  policies,  and  all  sums 
due  :hc  corpora:  iv^v.  or.  :  .^r..:<  .\r..:  ir.orti^aces.  bonds,  stock  and  book 
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teamed  premiums  on  imexpircd  risks  and  policies  as  afore - 
shall  have  surplus  profits  equaling  30%  of  its  unearned 
is. 

:  law  of  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.51)  providing  tliat  all  fire  in- 
corporations, except  mutual  corporations,  shall,  on  issuing 
ing  policies,  attach  thereto  or  indorse  thereon  any  applica- 
de  a  part  of  the  policy  or  aflecting  its  validity.  While 
I  to  do  this  will  not  invalidate  the  policy,  it  will  preclude 
pany  from  pleading  or  proving  misrepresentation  in  the 
ion  as  an  excuse  for  nonpayment  of  the  claim. 
law  of  Florida  ('05  ch.  87)  providing  that  in  case  of  total 
destruction  of  personal  property  where  the  appraised  or 
OSS  is  less  than  the  total  amount  insured,  the  company 
urn  the  unearned  premium  for  the  excess  insurance  over 

laws  of  California   (05   ch.420)   and  Texas   (05   ch.8o) 
ig  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  from  taking  any 
exceeding  10%  of  the  cai)ital  stock  without  at  once  rcin- 
le  excess  above  one  tenth  in  some  solvent  company. 

law  of  California  ('05  ch.458)  which  provides  that  where 
agor  of  property  effects  insurance  in  his  own  name  but 
;  payable  to  the  mortgagee,  any  act  of  his  which  would 
e  avoid  the  insurance  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect 
lis  act  although  the  property  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
ee.  Provision  is  made,  however,  that  "any  act  which 
e  contract  of  insurance  is  to  be  performed  by  the  mortgagor, 
performed  by  the  mortgagee,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
I  performed  by  the  mortgagor." 

ig  to  the  recommendations  in  the  governors'  messages  in 
>us  states  for  1905  we  find  that  they  have  reference  almost 
to  unjust  rates  and  to  alleged  combinations  of  insurance 
es.  Governor  Hoch  of  Kansas  calls  attention  to  the 
vasion  of  the  laws  of  1889  and  1901  passed  for  the  purpose 
nting  combinations  in  the  insurance  business,  and  states 
old  rates  have  been  restored  under  some  other  name.  In 
s  Governor  Davis  asserts  his  belief  that  everv  old-line 
''  is  "in  a  trust  and  would  be  stamped  out  of  existence  if 
5  anti-trust  bill  were  to  pass,"  and  which  he  "sincerely 
ill  pass,  unless  they  should  quit  their  relations."  Likewise 
3ssee  Governor  Frazier,  and  in  Minnesota  Governor  Van 
>recate  the  high  rates,  declaring  them  to  be  higher  than  in 
ates;  while  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  praises  the 
mpact"  and  "valued  policy"  laws  of  the  state  (aVtYvoM*^ 
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regarded  by  tinderwriters  as  injiirious  to  the  instirance  business  and 
to  the  public)  as  bringing  about  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the 
insurance  companies  in  the  selection  of  risks,  as  well  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  overvaluation  of  btiildings  and  the  diminution  of  criminal 
intent  in  securing  insurance. 

County  and  township  companies.  In  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.121) 
not  less  than  50  persons  residing  in  not  more  than  10  adjoining 
coimties  of  the  state  and  collectively  owning  property  of  not  less 
than  $100,000  in  value,  which  it  is  desired  to  insure,  may  organize 
county  mutual  insurance  companies  insuring  against  loss  or  damage 
by  fire,  lightning,  hail  or  cyclone.  Provision  is  made,  however, 
that  such  companies  may  be  organized  by  2  5  persons  residing  in  any 
one  county  and  owning  property  of  not  less  than  $25,000.  Illinois 
Co 5  p. 3 04)  provides  that  a  township  insurance  company  having 
less  than  25  political  townships  in  its  organization  may  receive 
into  its  organization  other  adjoining  congressional  or  poUtical 
townships,  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  total  of  25  townships  in  all. 
Minnesota  ('05  ch.312)  likewise  permits  the  consolidation  of  two 
or  more  township  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  same  coimty. 
South  Dakota  C05  ch.129  §  i)  and  Minnesota  ('05  ch.284)  have 
enacted  statutes  regulating  the  election  and  term  of  office  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  such  companies;  while  Michigan  ('05  ch.154) 
confers  upon  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  authority  to 
insure  property  against  loss  or  damage  by  lightning,  wind  and  water. 

Liability  insurance.  Although  only  a  comparatively  recent  pro- 
duction, few  fonns  of  insurance  liave  shown  such  remarkable 
growth  in  recent  years  as  employers  liability  insurance.  The 
necessity  for  this  form  of  insurance  has  for  its  basis  the  liability 
imposed  upon  employers  by  the  law  of  negligence.  And  as  every 
year  sees  the  burdens  upon  employers  increased  through  the  exten- 
sion of  this  branch  of  our  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
scope  of  liability  insurance  will  be  extended  from  one  industry  to 
another  until  it  shall  have  grown  to  such  j)roportions  as  to  place  it 
on  a  par  with  the  other  great  lines  of  insurance  as  an  essential  factor 
in  the  business  world.  Beginning  in  this  country  as  late  as  18S6 
it  has  ex])anded  until  in  1904  the  volume  of  premiums  collected 
aggregated  approximately  $14,700,000.  In  view  of  this  rapid 
growth,  as  well  as  its  recent  introduction  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  several  states  should  find  it  essential  to 
enact  legislation  with  reference  to  the  subject.  The  year  1905  is 
important  in  this  respect  because  of  the  enactment  of  five  laws, 
viz,  those  of  California  ('05  ch.327),  Connecticut  ('05  ch.  272), 
Illinois  (05  p. 288,  293)  and  Michigan  (05  ch.137). 
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The  first  of  these  acts  provides  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  mutual  insurance  corporations  furnishing  indemnity 
against  loss  to  members  in  consequence  of  accidents  or  casualties 
to  any  employee  or  person,  occurring  in  or  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  members.  Among  numerous  other  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  organization  of  such  societies  the  law  stipulates  that 
such  companies  may  be  formed  by  ao  persons,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  that  before  beginning  business  there 
must  be  at  least  35  applicants  for  an  amount  of  insurance  based 
upon  a  pay  roll  of  not  less  than  an  annual  aggregate  of  $3,500,000 
and  a  total  premium  of  not  less  than  $15,000,  of  which  35%  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  law  also  provides  that  "no 
person  shall  be  insured  by  any  company  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
same  class  of  business  as  the  incorporators  of  any  such  company, 
and  any  contract  of  insurance  made  with  any  persons  not  so  en- 
gaged in  the  same  class  of  business  as  the  incorporators  of  the 
company  shall  be  void." 

The  remaining  four  laws  all  relate  to  the  computation  of  the 
reserve  for  liability  insurance  companies.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
pany is  to  maintain  a  reserve  on  all  policies  in  force,  above  liabili- 
ties, equal  to  the  unearned  portion  of  the  gross  premium  charged 
for  covering  the  risks.  But  in  the  case  of  California,  Illinois  and 
Connecticut  there  shall  also  be  charged  a  further  reserve.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  reserve,  eUth  person  who  has  been 
engaged  in  liability  underwriting  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (lo 
years  in  California  and  Illinois,  and  5  years  in  Connecticut)  "shall, 
on  or  before  a  certain  specified  date,  state  to  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner his  experience  under  all  forms  of  liability,  each  separately 
according  to  the  calendar  years  in  which  the  policies  were  written, 
during  a  period  of  5  years  commencing  jo  years  previous  to  the  31st 
day  of  December."  This  statement  is  to  contain  (i)  the  number 
of  persons  reported  injured  under  all  forms  of  liability  policies;  (a) 
the  amount  of  all  payments  made  on  account  or  in  consequence 
of  injuries  reported  under  such  policies;  and  (3)  the  number  and 
amoimt,  separately,  of  all  suits  or  actions  against  policy  holders 
under  such  policies  which  have  been  settled  either  by  payment  or 
by  compromise. 

The  laws  next  stipulate  that  the  insurer  shall  reserve  upon  all 
Idnds  of  policies  irrespective  of  the  date  of  issue;  (1)  for  each  suit 
or  action  pending  on  injuries  reported  prior  to  18  months 
previous  to  the  date  of  making  the  statement,  the  average  cost,  as 
shown  by  the  experience  given;  and  (a)  for  injuries  revortftd -vjxii^ 
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During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  there  were  reported 
from  the  41  states  and  territories  holding  legislative  sessions  367 
acts  affecting  the  conduct  and  administration  of  schools  and  col- 
leges and  34  affecting  licenses  and  examinations  for  entrance  to 
the  professions.  The  great  majority  of  these  acts  were  of  local 
significance,  or  in  the  nature  of  amendments  correcting  defects 
in  existing  statutes,  such  as  levjdng  of  taxes,  apportionment  of 
moneys,  investment  of  school  funds,  disposition  of  bonds,  sale  of 
public  lands  for  school  purposes,  etc.  Many,  however,  were  of 
far-reaching  effect,  and  marked  genuine  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  public  school  system. 

The  most  noteworthy  inference  is  the  great  similarity  existing 
between  statutes  of  different  states,  again  demonstrating  the  fact, 
if  it  be  not  now  tmiversally  conceded,  that  we  have  practically,  in 
spite  of  otir  political  subdivisions,  a  national  system  of  education. 
It  is  true  that  some  sections  of  the  cotmtry  are  not  as  advanced  in 
educational  requirements  as  others,  owing  to  the  later  development 
of  popular  education,  to  the  recent  settlement  of  the  country,  or 
to  other  causes;  but  where  a  law  is  passed  affecting  any  of  the 
important  divisions  of  educational  policy  it  is  almost  invariably 
based  on  similar  laws  in  other  states  where  experience  and  common 
consent  have  proved  its  worth. 

This  similarity  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  former  by  its  carefully  prepared  reports  on 
every  phase  of  education,  with  its  incidental  advice  and  comments, 
has  come  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  the  methods  best  adapted 
to  the  training  of  American  children.  The  latter,  by  its  annual 
meetings  bringing  together  the  educational  leaders  from  every  state 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2220. 
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gressive  and  broad  minded  board  is  appointed.  The  general  effect 
of  the  bill — ^while  it  may  not  meet  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed 
by  one  critic  that  it  places  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  50 
years  in  advance — is  to  give  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  rational 
and  defensible  school  system  in  line  with  modem  educational 
policies,  and  a  basis  for  a  thorough  and  effective  reorganization. 

In  April  1905  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
reorganizing  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  which  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  radical  effect  on  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in 
that  city.  The  act  is  very  short  and  substitutes  for  the  present 
School  Committee  of  25  a  committee  of  five,  and  bestows  upon  the 
latter  all  the  powers,  privileges,  duties  and  obligations  devolving 
upon  the  present  committee.  The  success  of  this  law  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  board. 

The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ('05  ch.6o8)  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  retired  school  teachers. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.273)  amended  the  school  law  in  reference  to 
members  of  the  board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  fixing 
their  qualifications,  eligibility  and  privileges,  and  also  fixed  the 
duties  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

Utah  ('05  ch.40)  provided  that  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  in  cities  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  received  for  their 
services  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  a  year. 

Counties.  A  notable  feature  of  the  year's  legislation  is  the 
general  revision  of  statutes  relative  to  the  duties,  compensation  and 
qualifications  of  county  commissioners.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growth  of  feeling  that  a  county,  or  some  portion  thereof,  is  a  better 
unit  for  supervisory  purposes  than  a  town. 

Nebraska  ('05  ch.134)  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  does  not  hold  at  least  a 
first  grade  certificate  in  force  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Indiana  ('05  ch.163)  provides  that  no  person  shall  hold  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  unless  he  holds  one  of  several  enumerated 
state  licenses. 

North  Dakota  ('05  ch.ioo)  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
qualified  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  where  the  salary 
is  over  Siooo  a  year  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  normal 
school  or  higher  institution  of  learning,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  state 
normal  or  state  professional  certificate  and  who  has  not  had  at  least 
three  vears'  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  the  state. 
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California  ('05  ch.402)  amends  the  section  of  the  PoUtical  Code  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  and  entimerates 
their  powers  and  UabiUties. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.siS)  amends  the  law  in  reference  to  county 
superintendents  with  reference  to  their  salaries,  expenses  and 
bonds.  The  same  state  ('05  ch.io5)  requires  the  cotmty  superin- 
tendent to  hold  annually  at  least  one  school  board  convention  in 
his  district  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  advice  and  instruction 
upon  nMLtters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  Each 
member  present  is  allowed  $2  and  mileage  for  expenses. 

Oregon  ('05  ch.3)  defines  the  duties  and  requirements  and  fixes 
the  compensation  of  cotmty  school  superintendents  and  specifies 
their  powers  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  holding  of  teachers  institutes  and  rendering 
of  reports. 

New  Jersey  ('05  ch.269)  raises  the  salaries  of  cotmty  superin- 
tendents to  $2000. 

K!ansas  ('05  ch.229)  revises  the  scale  of  salaries  to  be  paid  county 
superintendents. 

Illinois  amends  section  27  of  the  act  of  1872,  grading  county 
superintendents'  salaries  in  accordance  with  their  services  in  coun- 
ties of  the  first,  second  and  third  class. 

Michigan  ('05  ch.148)  amends  the  act  fixing  the  duties  of  the 
county  commissioners. 

Utah  ('05  ch.107)  provides  for  county  school  districts  of  the 
first  class,  placing  them  upon  the  same  basis  of  administration  as 
school  districts  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Rural  schools.  The  consoUdation  of  country  schools  is  increasing 
in  popular  favor,  and  the  recent  movement  for  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  is  a  strong  additional 
argumient  in  its  favor.  The  larger  the  school  the  better  the  equip- 
ment for  teaching  agriculture,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  securing  a  teacher  who  is  fitted  to  give  instruc- 
tion. 

Minnesota  ('05  ch.3  26)  provides  an  optional  plan  for  counties  to 
consolidate  rural  schools  and  to  transport  pupils  at  public  expense. 

Wisconsin  ('05  ch.S4)  provides  for  a  tax  for  transporting  children 
to  and  from  school,  limiting  the  Ufe  of  any  one  contract  or  agreement 
to  a  period  of  three  years. 

Oklahoma  ('05  ch.33  art.  14)  provides,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  another. 

Vermont  C05  ch.36)  amends  the  statute  relating  to  tba  coxo^^^vc^'?, 
oi  Mcbolais  to  public  schools. 
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Maine  Qog  ch.55)  amends  the  fonner  statute  so  that  school  ooqir 
mittees  of  two  or  more  towns  having  under  their  caxe  and  cuslodf 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  thau  ao  nor  more  than  50  schools  may  uiitift 
in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools/  provided  fUi 
has  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  towns  at  a  regular  or  special 
town  meeting. 

Wisconsin  C05  ch.499)  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  an  inspector  of  rural  schooh. 
Said  inspector  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $aooo  and  all  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Minnesota  C^S  ch.agd)  amends  various  laws  in  relation  to  quali- 
fication of  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  apportionment  of  moneys  by 
the  State  Superintendent. 

Utah  C05  ch.iaz)  provides  a  source  of  revenue  for  oonunonschool 
districts  where  the  revenue  from  the  state,  county  and  district  schix)! 
tax  is  insuiSdent. 

Fonda.  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.4a)  amends  prior  acts  relating  to 
sales  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  prescribing  the  man- 
ner in  which  suits  for  sale  of  school  lands  are  to  be  brought,  who 
are  to  be  joined  as  defendants,  etc. 

Vermont  0^4  ch.42)takesa  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent oon:mion  school  ftmd  by  appointing  a  commission  to  fully 
investigate  the  sources  of  funds  and  endowments  in  other  states 
and  report  their  findings  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
which  is  to  meet  in  October  1906,  together  with  a  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  said  assembly. 

Certification  and  training  of  teachers.  The  care  with  which  the 
licensing  of  teachers  for  public  school  ser\'^ice  is  observed  seems  to 
be  increasing  throughout  the  country.  Every  state  has  statutes 
governing  the  qualification  and  certification  of  teachers  and  these 
are  being  amended  year  by  year  so  as  to  insure  a  competent  and 
trained  teaching  service. 

South  Dakota  ('05  ch.99)  provides  for  two  professional  certifi- 
cates, to  be  known  as  the  state  certificate  and  the  life  diploma,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  earned. 

North  Dakota  ('05  ch.107)  amends  the  school  code  providing 
for  life  professional  certificates  and  first  and  second  class  state 
certificates  and  fixes  clearly  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  various 
grades  of  certificates. 

Nebraska  ('05  ch.i3s)  provides  a  more  uniform  system  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  and  repeals  various  sections  of  the  former 
code  relating  thereto.    The  certificates  issued  by  authority  of  the 
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state  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  namely,  state  certifi- 
cates, county  certificates  and  city  certificates.  Each  of  these  is 
subdivided  into  various  classes  and  the  qualifications  and  penalties 
for  each  set  forth. 

Washington  ('05  ch.85)  amends  the  code  relative  to  normal 
schools  and  the  training  of  teachers  therein. 

Vermont  ('04  ch.33)  provides  for  special  certificates  for  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  singing,  drawing  and  other  special  subjects  in 
secondary  schools. 

Tennessee  ('05  ch.211)  provides  that  whereas  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  fund  have  resolved  to  apply  $1,000,000  of  the  capital  of 
said  fimd  to  the  establishment  at  Nashville  of  a  college  for  higher 
education  of  white  teachers,  to  be  known  as  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  the  state  appropriate  $250,000  for  the  use  of 
said  college,  payable  $25,000  annually  for  10  years,  provided  the 
other  conditions  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  gift  be  fully  carried  out. 

Compulsory  education.  More  statutes  affecting  this  important 
question  were  passed  than  on  any  other  phase  of  school  policy. 
These  statutes  were  usually  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  already 
existing  statutes,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  penalties  for 
evasion  of  the  law,  more  clearly  defining  the  duties  of  truant  officers 
and  extending  the  ages  for  the  application  of  the  law. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.320)  provides  that  every  child  between 
7  and  14  and  every  child  under  16,  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall  attend 
some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  reside, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions. 

Michigan  ('05  ch.200)  revised  the  entire  statute  concerning  com- 
pulsory education  and  fixed  the  duties  of  all  officers  connected 
therewith. 

Minnesota  ('05  ch.265)  raised  the  age  of  required  attendance  from 
16  to  18  years. 

Missouri  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
child  in  the  state  to  an  education  and  to  provide  for  truant  or  paren- 
tal schools  and  attendance  officers  in  cities  of  10,000  population  or 
more. 

Nebraska  ('05  ch.140)  placed  the  ages  between  which  compulsory 
attendance  is  required  at  7  and  15  years. 

Tennessee  ('05  ch.483)  provided  for  enforcing  the  education  of 
children  in  the  counties  of  Union  and  Claiborne. 

Washington  ('05  ch.162)  passed  a  law  relating  to  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  between  8  and  15,  specif ying  the  prohibitions 
of  employment,  the  duties  and  powers  of  atteTV.daTV.CJ&  o^ofct^^  ^iis*- 
trict  clerks  and  county  attorneys. 
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S^ansas  C05  ch.384)  passed  an  act  lequiring  deaf,  dumb  or  bfiad 
childien  between  7  and  az  to  be  sent  to  some  suitable  schooL 

High  schools.  The  growth  of  high  schools  has  been  gireater  mtb 
last  two  years  than  during  any  similar  period  since  1895.  Foot 
hundred  and  thirty  schools  have  been  established  and  the  incniK 
of  students  in  attendance  aggregates  43,595. 

Secondary  education  has  seemed  to  recede  from  its  two  ^*frrfiiip 
positions  and  approach  a  more  common  ground..  The  former 
general  and  scholastic  courses  have  been  made  more  practical  and 
the  practical  courses  that  have  heretofore  been  somewhat  naixow 
are  being  broadened  by  the  introduction  of  cultural  subjects. 
Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  has  a&cted  secondary 
education  and  has  been  laif;ely  in  the  direction  of  extending  hj^ 
school  privileges  to  inhabitants  of  towns  and  rural  districts  whete 
high  schools  do  not  exist. 

Pennsylvania  C^S  ch.a3)  provides  that  children  residing  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  public  high  school  is  maintained  may  attend  a 
high  school  in  some  other  distric];  and  the  cost  be  met  by  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  home  district. 

Vermont  C04  ch.37)  provides  that  every  town  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  high  school  or  furnish  higher  instruction  for  advanced 
pupils  in  accordance  with  certain  stated  provisions. 

Wyoming  ('05  ch.67)  provides  that  proceedings  may  be  begtm 
for  the  organization  of  a  high  school  district  at  the  request  of  100 
freeholders  and  that  upon  receipt  of  such  request  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  must  take  steps  for  the  organization  of  the 
district. 

California  ('05  ch.65)  authorizes  the  levying  of  a  state  tax  which 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  high  schools  tmder  definite  pro- 
visions of  statute. 

New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.89)  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 
state  funds  for  high  school  tuition. 

North  Dakota  ('05  ch.24)  amends  the  Revised  Code  relating  to 
state  aid  to  high  schools,  increasing  the  amount  for  schools  main- 
taining a  four-years*  course,  decreasing  the  amount  to  school 
maintaining  a  three-years*  course  and  repealing  the  provisions  for 
schools  maintaining  a  two-years*  course.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  New  York  and  many  other  states  to  place  high  schools 
and  academies  upon  a  fotir-years'  basis. 

New  Hampshire  ('05  ch.19)  also  legislates  on  this  same  point  by 
enacting  that  by  the  term  "high  school**  or  ** academy**  is  under- 
stood a  school  having  at  least  one  course  of  not  less  than  four  years. 
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An  interesting  decision  affecting  public  high  schools  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  Supreme  Cotui;  of  Kansas.  Under  the  authority 
of  an  act  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  Lawrence  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all 
pupils  attending  the  high  school  should  be  required  to  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $2.50  a  tenn,  and  authorized  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
to  expel  from  school  all  children  then  attending  who  refused  to  pay 
such  tuition  fee.  Upon  certain  children's  refusing  to  pay  the  fee 
they  were  expelled  from  school,  and  an  action  was  brought  by  their 
parents  for  their  reinstatement  on  the  ground  that  the  high  school 
being  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  the  act 
authorizing  boards  of  education  to  charge  tuition  to  pupils  resident 
in  the  district  was  unconstitutional.  In  a  well  written  and  able 
decision,  Judge  Greene  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  decided 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  held,  first,  that  a  high  school  grade  of  a 
city  system  of  schools  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system ;  second, 
that  the  term  **  common  schools*'  as  used  in  section  2,  article  6  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  means  free  common  schools; 
third,  that  that  part  of  section  i,  chapter  224  of  the  Laws  of  1889 
which  authorizes  cities  of  the  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  collecting  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil,  vio- 
lates the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void. 

School  books.  Connecticut  C05  ch.174)  requires  that  all  towns 
that  have  not  heretofore  done  so  shall  be  required  to  vote  during 
the  year  1905  upon  the  question  of  free  textbooks. 

Oklahoma  ('05  ch.33  art.  11)  passes  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of 
school  books  and  special  supplies  and  providing  the  penalties  for 
violating  the  same. 

North  Carolina  ('05  ch.707)  makes  an  appropriation  to  promote 
the  production  and  publication  of  school  books  relating  to  the 
history,  literature  or  government  of  North  Carolina  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  examination  of  manuscripts. 

Missouri  ('05  p.302)  abolishes  the  School  Book  Commission. 

Industrial  education.  The  adjustment  which  the  schools  of  the 
country  are  endeavoring  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  tremendous  development  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  industries, 
makes  rapid  progress  every  year  and  much  of  the  most  important 
legislation  of  the  last  12  months  relates  to  this  subject. 

Minnesota  ('05  ch.3i4)  provides  that  counties  may  appropriate 
$ao»ooo  annually  for  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 
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Massachusetts  ('05  r.94)  provides  for  a  commission  to  consider 
the  needs  for  technical  education  in  the  different  grades  of  industrial 
skill  and  responsibility. 

Arizona  ('05  ch.20)  provides  that  in  all  school  districts  within  the 
territory  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  subjects  of  manual  training 
and  domestic  science. 

Wisconsin  C05  ch.158)  includes  '^elements  of  agriculture"  as  one 
of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.36)  extends  to  cities  of  the  third  class  the 
I)rovisions  of  prior  laws  relative  to  central  boards  of  education 
establishing  and  maintaining  schools  for  instruction  in  mechanical 
arts  and  kindnnl  subjects. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.448)  authorizes  the  city  of  Boston  to  main- 
tain an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Franklin  Union,  which  shall 
l)e  similar  to  the  Coojx>r  Union  in  the.  city  of  New  York. 

Miscellaneous.  South  Dakota  ('05  ch.104)  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  ofticers  of  ever\'  school  district  in  the  state  to  plant  trees  and 
shnibs  on  the  school  grounds. 

Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.  41)  prohibits  experiments  upon  any  li\4ng 
on^atun"  in  any  public  school  of  the  state. 

('Oklahoma  (05  oh. 33  art.  12)  provides  for  moral  and  humane 
education  in  tho  puMio  sol-ools  of  the  torritor\'  and  nlso  prohibits 
oxivriraer.ts  r.|\^!i  ar.y  liviv.c  cTWitv.n.^  in  the  public  schools. 

North  P.-kv^:.\  v'o;  ^ImoS''  reov.iros  }:v.:r.ane  treatment  of  animals 

New  Me\:eo  ar.v'.  Ok'..V..^:r.a  yasseo  ::.-::  k;W>  requiring  the  United 
St.iTes  t'./.v:  tv^  Ve  v'.isvk.vev:  or.  tV.e  rv.l '.:c  <:h??'.  bui'.dinc's  when  the 
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Higher  education.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.119)  divests  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
University  and  the  state  normal  schools,  and  provides  for  the 
management  of  the  imiversity  by  the  board  of  regents  and  of  the 
state  normal  schools  by  the  normal  board. 

Utah  ('05  ch.133)  prescribes  and  limits  the  courses  of  instruction 
which  may  be  pursued  in  the  State  University. 

Illinois  by  an  act  approved  May  12,  1905,  provides  for  one 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  each  county  in  the  state 
and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  appointments  shall  be  made. 

Professional  education.  Material  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  two  years  in  establishing  legal  provisions  in  the  various  states 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  surgery,  nurse  training  and  public  accotmting.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  relatively  tmiform  standards  in  the  vari- 
ous states  is  now  recognized  sufficiently  to  induce  legislative  action. 
The  state  of  New  York  leads  in  her  elaborate  code  governing  all  of 
these  professions,  and  the  laws,  of  other  states  are  usually  based 
upon  the  New  York  statutes.  The  Southern  and  far  Western  States 
are  still  slow  to  act. 

In  law,  the  state  of  Missouri  has  established  a  state  board  of 
examiners  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  grammar 
school  course. 

In  medicine,  reciprocity  provisions  for  indorsing  other  state 
licenses  have  been  passed  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Wyom- 
ing. Medical  acts  have  been  revised  in  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Vermont  and  Wyoming. 

In  dentistry,  state  boards  of  examiners  have  been  created  by 
Kentucky  and  Wyoming ;  Mississippi  requires  high  school  education 
or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination. 

In  pharmacy.  New  York  has  made  eight  years  in  elementary 
schools  and  one  year  in  high  school  a  prerequisite  to  entering  a 
school  of  pharmacy.  Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second  state 
requiring  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  pharmacy  school  for  admission 
to  licensing  examinations. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  Maine  and  Missouri  have  established  state 
boards  of  examiners  and  New  York  has  raised  the  entrance  require- 
ment of  veterinary  colleges  to  a  four-years'  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  placing  this  profession  on  a  par  with  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

In  nurse  training,  Maryland  has  created  a  state  board  of  exam- 
iners, and  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course  and  di:^\otwa.  Vk>tc^ 
m  tnuning  school  is  required  for  registratioti. 
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LABOR* 

A    F.    WEBER    PH.D.,    CHIEF    STATISTICIAN,    NEW    YORK 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

Classing  the  policy  of  labor  protection  Governor  Higgins 

York  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  uniform  legislation 

)ut  the  coimtry  **in  order  that  the  industries  of  the  state 

relieved   from   the   imfair   competition    of   those  states 

lace   no   restriction   upon   the   subject";  while  Governor 

of  Connecticut  declares  that  "whatever  safeguards  the 
f  the  employees  of  our  industrial  estabhshments  improves 
iciency  and  increases  the  prosperity  of  the  state."  The 
vs  of  the  effect  of  labor  legislation  contrasted  in  the  fore- 
atements  are  not  altogether  irreconcilable.  Labor  laws 
for  the  protection  of  wage  earners  sometimes  place  tem- 
landicaps  upon  the  employers  thus  affected,  but  if  they 
preserve  the  health  and  build  up  the  self-respect  of  the 
people  otherwise  subjected  to  intolerable  toil  and  a  slavish 
e,  they  make  for  a  higher  standard  of  workmanship  and 
lip.  Governor  Douglas  of  Massachusetts  affirms  that  **it 
se  Massachusetts  has  been  foremost  of  all  states  in  the 
nt  of  laws  for  the  welfare  of  its  workers  that  she  is  a  leader 
he  manufacturing  commonwealths,"  and  any  one  familiar 

exceptional  skill  and  high  morale  of  the  workers  in  many 
igland  manufacturing  commimities  will  readily  concede 
e  share  of  credit  to  be  given  to  labor  legislation  in  the 
ance  of  a  prosperous  industry  in  a  section  of  the  coimtry  that 
tural  advantages.  In  other  sections  of  the  coimtry  where 
:y  has  been  one  of  social  neglect,  there  have  existed  dis- 

mistrust  and  suspicion  in  the  ranks  of  employees,  which 
lions  have  led  to  violent  outbreaks  against  law  and  order, 
gland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seldom  had  to  concern  itself 
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with  expensive  industrial  warfare,  which  sot  only  hamui  im 
itself  but  in  the  long  run  costs  dtisens  more  than  does  the  enfom^i 
ment  of  adequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  wage  eaxnen. 

The  factory  laws  of  1905  reveal  the  steady  growth  of  the  poScj 
of  labor  protection  in  this  count ry»  a  number  of  the  leading  ind«- 
trial  commonwealths  having  amended  and  improved  Airtaig 
regulations.  Pexmsyfvania  C05  ch.a26)  enacted  a  new  fandatf 
law  containing  many  improvements  not  only  in  respect  of  duU 
labor  (see  p.  32 1)  but  also  in  regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of  addt; 
workers.  Washington  ('05  ch.84)  in  revising  its  factory  law  liii 
to  some  extent  tied  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector  by  provid* 
ing  for  an  appeal  from  his  orders  regarding  the  fendng  of  dangeraoi 
machinery,  to  a  local  board  of  arbitration.  Wisconsin  Qos  di43Q 
provides  for  four  new  inspectors  in  addition  to  the  six  previoadf 
authorised  and  also  extends  from  two  to  four  years  the  term  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  C05  ch.83).  A  new  statute  (Wis.  'of 
ch.sQd)  requiring  manufacturers  and  owners  of  com  huskexs  and 
shredders  to  provide  safety  devices  is  perhaps  the  first  proviriaa 
thus  far  made  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  use  farm  machinery. 
Wisconsin  also  improved  its  regulation  concerning  scaflFcdding, 
ladders,  hoists  and  other  appliances  used  in  construction  woik 
('05  ch.250),  while  Kansas  ('05  ch.527)  enacted  an  entirely  new 
law  for  the  protection  of  building  mechanics.  The  New  York 
amendment  C05  eh. 5 20)  to  the  statute  requiring  the  inclosure  of 
hoistways  in  buildings  under  construction  was  of  minor  importance 
(New  York  Labor  bulletin  25,  p.  213). 

In  regulating  injurious  trades  Wisconsin  was  also  conspicuous, 
having  enacted  a  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  a  way  to 
endanger  the  life  or  health  of  workmen  ('05  ch.274).  The  law  re- 
quiring blowers  or  exhaust  fans  to  be  provided  on  emery  wheels 
etc.  in  polishing  departments  of  factories  was  amended  so  as  to 
cover  all  polishing  and  buffing  wheels  throughout  the  factory,  with 
the  single  exception  of  grindstones  upon  which  water  is  used 
(*o5  ch.147).  Michigan  joined  the  states  that  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  operation  of  emery  wheels  or  belts,  which 
give  off  health-destroyiAg  particles  of  metal  and  dust  ('05  ch.172). 
Massachusetts  appropriated  $5000  for  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  State  Board  of  Health  into  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  health  of  employees  in  factories  ('05  r.59).  Such  an 
investigation  is  greatly  needed  and  if  successfully  carried  out  will 
be  of  value  to  almost  every  Legislature  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
port is  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of  1907. 
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Tennessee  enacted  the  common  statute  requiring  seats  to  be  fur- 
nished to  female  clerks  and  saleswomen  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments ('05  ch.171),  while  Connecticut,  with  its  numerous  brass  and 
iron  foundries,  found  it  necessary  to  compel  owners  to  furnish 
washrooms  and  closets  for  the  use  of  the  moldcrs  ('05  ch.140). 

Mining  inspection.  Ten  states  enacted  statutes  on  this  subject 
in  1905.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Utah  and  West  Virginia  enacted  re- 
vised codes,  while  the  Illinois  amendments  were  very  numerous. 
Minnesota  for  the  first  time  provided  for  the  inspection  of  mines, 
by  imposing  that  duty  upon  each  county  having  five  mines  ('05 
ch.i66).  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  were  the  other 
commonwealths  represented  in  this  field  of  legislation. 

Railway  labor.  The  protection  of  trainmen  from  overhead  ob- 
structions has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  Legislatures  and 
most  6f  the  enactments  of  1905  relate  to  this  particular  subject. 
Vermont  (*04ch.9i)  required  bridges  and  other  overhead  obstructions 
to  be  at  least  22  feet  above  the  rails;  while  Kansas  ('05  ch.356)  and 
Wyoming  ('05  ch.8i)  regulated  the  stringing  of  wires  over  railway 
tracks.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.348)  provided  that  railway  companies 
shall  place  telltales  or  warning  devices  on  all  bridges  and  obstruc- 
tions over  their  tracks  that  do  not  clear  the  tops  of  freight  cars  by  at 
least  7  feet.  New  York  ('05  ch.6ii)  required  railway  companies  to 
have  locomotive  boilers  inspected  as  often  as  once  every  three 
months  and  file  certificates  of  inspection  with  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners.  Maine  required  street  car  platforms  to  be 
vestibuled  in  winter  ('05  ch.32)  and  New  York  added  Kings  and 
Queens  counties  to  the  other  coimties  in  which  vestibules  are  re- 
qtiired  ('05  ch.453),  New  York  county  now  being  the  only  coimty 
to  which  the  law  does  not  apply. 

Employers  liability.  Most  of  the  economists  and  legal  writers 
of  this  cotmtry  who  have  given  attention  to  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  hold  negligence  law  to  be  an  entirely  ineffective 
remedy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  accidents  happening 
to  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment  can  not  be  ascribed 
to  negligence  that  is  ascertainable  and  apportionable  by  legal 
processes.  It  is  not  negligence  that  makes  the  operation  of  trains 
a  hundred  times  more  destructive  to  life  and  limb  than  is  the 
manufacture  of  cigars;  but  rather  the  inherent  hazards  of  the 
industry.  Outside  of  the  United  States  this  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized in  legislation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
enjoys   the  tmenviable   distinction  of  being  the   only  civilized, 
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commercial  nation  that  has  not  made  the  expense  of  indemnifying 
workmen  injured  through  accident  a  charge  upon  the  industry  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

The  idea  of  a  trade  risk  (risque  projessionnet)  is  now,  however, 
being  discussed  here  not  only  in  academic  circles  but  in  the  reahn 
of  practical  politics.  Seven  years  ago  the  New  York  Btireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  published  a  report  on  employers'  liability,  in  whidi 
it  presented  the  European  legislation  on  the  subject.  Since  then  the 
Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  a  similar  report, 
while  a  special  commission  on  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
in  Massachusetts  has  recommended  and  framed  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  on  the  lines  of  the  English  act  of  1897.  Last  year 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  de- 
clared that  the  common  law  doctrine  of  neghgence  **  is  entirely 
imsuited  to  the  present  era,  when  high -geared  and  dangerotis 
machinery  performs  such  a  large  part  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles";  and  he  approved  the  rule,  already  accepted 
abroad,  that  "the  industry  should  bear  the  risk  and  not  the  un- 
fortimate  workmen  who  are  now  daily  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood"  by  industrial  accidents.  In  Illinois,  where 
the  common  law  doctrine  has  not  been  modified  by  statute,  the 
Legislature  manifested  its  dissatisfaction  with  negligence  laws  by 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  a  plan  of  workingnien's  insurance  ('05  p.401).  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  1904  recom- 
mended that  "the  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  employers  liability  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  a  great  and  constitutional  law  to  all 
employments  within  the  scope  of  the  federal  power."  The  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  an  investigation  so  obviously  needed 
will  make  all  the  more  welcome  the  report  on  workingmen*s  insur- 
ance that  is  now  preparing  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

In  this  country  at  present  workingmen's  insurance  against 
accidents  is  mainly  confined  to  the  railway  service,  although  many 
wage  earners  are  of  course  members  of  the  fraternal  orders  that 
provide  life  insurance.  The  five  principal  railway  brotherhoods 
through  their  beneficiary  departments  pay  out  nearly  five  million 
dollars  a  year  in  death  and  disability  benefits  to  members,  the 
insurance  covering  deaths  from  natural  causes  as  well  as  from 
accident.  Railway  employees  on  a  number  of  the  leading  systems 
also  contribute  to  insurance  funds  under  company  management; 
but  they  frequently  object  to  these  so  called  *' voluntary  relief 
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lents"  on  the  grotrnd  that  as  a  condition  of  membership 
they  are  compelled  to  sign  away  their  statutory  right  to 
damages  for  gross  negligence.  Many  states  have  declared 
livers  void;  South  Carolina,  which  had  already  outlawed 
^cements  as  between  railway  companies  and  their  employees, 
r  made  its  statute  to  apply  generally  to  all  employees  ('05 

emaining  legislation  of  1905  consists  simply  of  changes  in 

common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  negligence  applied  to  the 

s  of  employer  and  employee.*    The  Wisconsin  Legislature 

0  act  on  the  recommendations  of  Governor  LaFoUette's 
message  respecting  accidents  in  the  railway  service,  but 

1  a  new  section  to  the  factory  law  providing  that  an  em- 
Nho  has  neglected  to  guard  his  machinery  as  required  by 
U  not  plead  in  defense  that  an  employee  thereby  suffering 
I  injury  assumed  the  risk  by  continuing  to  work  with  knowl- 
5uch  omission  or  neglect  ('05  ch.303).  The  new  Washington 
act  previously  mentioned  ('05  ch.84)  contains  a  provision 
m  found  on  American  statute  books,  despite  the  obvious 
imely,  that  any  violation  of  the  law  or  failure  to  comply 
s  provisions  which  becomes  the  proximate  cause  of  any 
o  an  employee,  shall  make  the  employer  liable  in  damages 
I7500).  The  courts  of  New  York  have  been  inclined  to  rule 
J  employment  of  a  child  on  dangerous  machinery  contrary 
nakes  the  employer  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  accident, 
h  this  exception  no  violation  of  the  factory  law,  however 
tive  of  injuries  to  workmen,  has  been  admitted  as  evidence 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  the  courts  holding 
employee  by  merely  continuing  at  work  "assumes  the  risk." 
this  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  Texas  in  a  statute  of 

li-  163)  aims  to  protect  employees  of  railroads  and  street 
»• 

ma,  which  had  previously  modified  the  rule  that  the  em- 
3  not  liable  to  employees  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a 
workman,  has  now  abrogated  the  "fellow  servant  doctrine*' 
d  branch  for  the  railway  service  (Mon.  '05  ch.i),  while 
has  amended  a  similar  statute  by  extending  from  90  days 
months  the  period  in  which  an  injured  employee  must  give 
if  injury  to  the  company  and  by  providing  further  that, 
ase  of' an  employee  receiving  treatment  in  a  hospital  under 

sf  suniinaiy  of  the  statutes  prior  to  the  amending  Iowa  ol  \^o^  S& 
the  BoUetm  of  New  York  Department  of  Labor  lot  "NLateVv.  \^ofe. 
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The  :±-dr^  rf  zbs  yyr=z&zj.  tbe  penod  of  eig^ht  months  should  int 
>:^:ii  :i=rl  zis  iiscLar^  frzTn  tbe  hospital,  etc.  (Kan.   05  ch.341). 

EEom  It  labor.     "Hie  sbzrter  hour  movement,  which  expiesn  ■  . 
in  -^ret^se  isriri'ri'rti  ::r  a  fuller  life  on  the  part  of  the  wage  eanien 


TVTC  >;ir  ic  .-,-n5iiiersrle  2  rrcportion  of  the  burden  of  the  world's 

•v*,T^  irpfiii?  Tr  tTe  rrmrathy  of  thinking  men  who  are  themselves 

•v-Jjr^  T.*  Trjrk  j:n^  -."^rs  a:  a  stretch,  provided  they  have  oppor 

r-TTT-gT  TC  r^rrrtfrite  their  netital  fa-rolties  by  means  of  an  annual 

'rivT^T^nr:.     5c :h  vi:it::r5.  h^-xever.  would  not  avail  much  to  the 

TMrr-cal  'V'rrifr.  wh:  rr.uft  nee  is  seek  the  preser^'ation  of  health 

j^i  'i-^:T  'ry  5b:r:er.:n«:  his  caily  hour^  of  work.     Workmen  of  a 

hr^b  ^-5*  :■:  ir.:elli£rer.:e  ar.d  foresight  have  often  succeeded  m 

sec-^rb:^  shrrter  hours  thriiich  the  prc-cess  of  collective  bargaining, 

3^.  f:r  ex^rr.tje,  the  n-iechar.::s  of  the  building  trades  have  done. 

But  the  enrl.yer  in  tbe  building  industry  faces  local  competition 

alone  Jiri  the  building  mechanics  of  a  single  locality  can  therefore 

crcceed  T*"ith  their  den:and  for  a   F^horter  working   day  ^-ithoot 

waiting  to  educate  all  the  workmen  of  their  craft  throughout  the 

v>>untr>--     Where  c  mpetition  is  not  thus  ccniined  within  narrow 

limits,  it  requires  years  of  education  to  induce  even  high-grade    ! 

\\orrv'r.cT> :."  .i.vert  the  -acrinoe  needed  to  accumulate  a  defense  fund 

>  .  'V.  v:  :/  :--k-    ..'r-.     :  'cV.Z'.v  craft ^r::rr.  v.hn  mr^y  be  kft  \\-ithout 

.     -c--:    ••''.-    ■'        ::::c    .xr!:'.>    :-■    (.:'.:•  to:   :he    demand  for 

N  ^    .   .     '•-    "^^      -'■-  "  *•-'-  rr.r.tor-.  v.h. .  :.-  [•  r.^^  r.-jo  ::>:  1002  resolved 

■  -  ■/■•-'  .•  ':vt:::::.n  th^t  :::ry  v.-.,mM  ^■■- rk  eijht  instead  of 

V     ^-  .    ^  .^    i--v.  <- -^n:  ^':^\-^:;l  >^:^r-  :n  :  rt.:  ::r.rx  for  the  change, 

.      ■■■v  .irv  v;:::r::  utire   10';   ia  th(_.:^  waecs  for  the  main- 

v->      i    -■-■•^''^    -^'"  th'.ir  rr.errir.vrs   a-   hiivo   I'^-^^t   employment  by 

•  V-  ^-^i:':^.:  hour  strikes  late  in  1005  r^r  early  in  igo6. 

vv.    ■..'.■'.^"s  r!:^d  by  worknicn  ni  k-ss  intellicence  and  foa^- 

•  'X'.vssj.r.ly.r.f  smaller  r.nancia!  rc-.-ciirecs — such  a  move- 

■   «'*^"  v":^:«:-::-n.  an  i  it  :>^  :  i  r^    \W  natural  that  they 

^  V      ■■^' ^■- V,  — n>nt:o:r...!e.tthr  :- :^r  n:  the  Mind  tyranny 

-      .■•\\<  ouitc  V-eyor-l  their  .-  :::r  !.      Our  traditions  in 

^^•   -.t^-.l  o.v:::c:i:i.  n  l-::-  :  r^'a  :::-  :  >tate  interference 

.      '       ^         .  \-v  ■•:   :y  indirection — n -m!..!:::::  :;:^   h«  ^urs  of  minors 

..     X         ■-     c\.in:r'.o.  cr  or  worknx::  err.:  !   y^vl  by  the  govem- 

'''^^■"    this   variety  c^f    st^.tt-   i:.:-.  r.  rence   has  had  to 

-    'N   ■  -    ^    '■■  :x  c--v>iti.n.  wh::^h  i<  -til!  :n:;::.:.  ^u-.i  in  the  activity 

..;  ..    .     v-^^.Jtionsand  their  reta::>.r<  :!\  :!:,  llt^al  profession. 

;:.  ,  «N.-. 's       "V    v^vv  has  once  come  ^.r.a.r^.:;-  :ci'..>re  the  people, 

,  N'  :.'"• '  '^-^^    '^    ^'  "^^^'-'"^  ^''  J^i^'^^r  ^^^^^  ^  '^ ^ •-  -■  VI  T'  vtd  by  significant 
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xsendments  have  been  offered  in  several  states,  New  York  being  the 
^test.  At  the  general  election  of  1905  the  whole  question  of  gov- 
mment  regtdation  of  hours,  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
cient  on  public  work  was  thoroughly  debated  and  the  poHcy  em- 
►liatically  approved,  the  vote  being  338,570  for  and  133,606  against. 

While  legislation  of  this  kind  is  still  the  prevalent  type,  there  is 
very  year  some  addition  to  the  statutes  regulating  the  hours  of 
dult  workmen  in  the  occupations  distinctly  recognized  as  dangerous 
r  injurious.  Railway  employees,  indeed,  are  protected  against 
nduly  long  hours  of  service  in  the  interest  of  the  traveling  public ; 
LSt  year  Kansas  ('05  ch.342)  and  Missouri  ('05  p.  112)  joined  the 
;ates  which  have  provided  that  railway  employees  must  be  allowed 
ght  hours'  rest  in  each  24  hours.  On  similar  grounds,  California 
irbade  drug  clerks  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a 
eek  ('05  Gh.34).  But  legislative  bodies  have  gone  beyond  this  and 
tst  rioted  the  hours  of  work  in  other  occupations  as  a  protection  to 
le  workers  themselves.  Since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
5ld  that  form  of  regulation  of  industry,  in  the  Utah  eight  hour 
lining  law  in  1898,  most  of  the  Western  States  have  enacted  statutes 
tstricting  the  hours  of  work  in  mines,  smelters  etc.,  although  in 
>ine  cases  they  found  it  necessary  to  amend  the  state  Constitution 
efore  the  state  courts  would  follow  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
^urt.  Colorado  ('05  ch.ii9)  and  Montana  ('05  ch.50)  having  thus 
mended  their  Constitutions  last  year,  enacted  statutes  limiting  the 
rorking  day  in  mines,  smelting  and  refining  works,  etc.,  to  eight 
;Ours,  and  Missouri  has  also  perfected  its  existing  eight  hour  law 
'05  p.236). 

That  Legislatures  are  not  to  have  an  absolutely  free  hand  in 
arrying  out  this  policy  of  labor  protection  is  evidenced  by  a  decision 
i  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  last  year,  in  which,  by  a  ma- 
ority  vote,  it  held  unconstitutional  the  New  York  statute  of  1895 
vhich  made  lo- hours  the  maximum  day's  work  for  bakery  em- 
)loyees  (Lochner  v.  N.  Y.,  198  U.  S.  45).  The  New  York  Court  of 
Vppeals  had  previously  sustained  the  law,  and  the  only  distinction 
hat  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  decisions  involves  a  question 
rf  fact — how  injurious  is  the  occupation  of  a  baker?  The  state 
x>UTt  held  that  men  working  in  bakeries  pursue  an  unusually  un- 
lealthy  trade,  while  the  Federal  Court  held  that  the  occupation  of  a 
)aker  is  not  so  extraordinarily  injurious,  as  compared  with  other 
K:cupations,  as  to  necessitate  and  justify  special  regulation  of  work- 
ng  hours.  It  is  well  established  by  the  investigations  of  the  New 
fork  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  factory  inspectors  that 
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some  at  least  of  the  bakeries  of  New  York  city  are  exceedingly  un- 
sanitary and  presiimably  act  unfavorably  upon  the  health  of  bakeis 
employed  therein,  especially  if  their  powers  of  resisting  disease  are 
diminished  by  persistent  overwork.  New  Jersey,  in  remodeling  its 
bakeshop  law,  with  provisions  for  the  lo  hour  day,  permits  overtime 
not  exceeding  two  hours  daily,  in  cases  of  emergency  ('05  eh.  102). 

The  Montana  eight  hour  law  ('05  ch.50)  already  referred  to 
applies  to  public  work  as  well  as  mines  and  smelters.  Several  other 
states  amended  their  eight  hour  statutes  with  a  view  of  securing 
better  enforcement.  This  legislation  is  simple  enough  in  principle, 
but  raises  unexpected  difficulties  in  administration.  Both  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  have  made  violation  of  the  law  a  misdemeanor 
and  have  also  provided  additional  penalties;  in  Nevada  ('05  ch.32) 
violation  by  a  contractor  is  sufficient  cause  for  forfeiting  the  con- 
tract, while  in  California  ('05  ch.505)  the  contractor  must  pay  a  fine 
of  $10  a  day  for  each  workman  required  to  work  beyond  eight  hours, 
the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  deducted  from  moneys  due  him  on  the 
contract. 

The  temporary  handicap  which  legislative  restriction  of  working 
hours  may  impose  upon  the  industries  of  one  community  in  its  com- 
petition with  other  states  has  led  Massachusetts  to  instruct  its  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  secure 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  enact 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  ('05  p. 429). 

Pa)rment  of  wages:  assignment  of  wages.  As  our  industrial 
order  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  free  competition,  laborers  have  a 
just  claim  for  legal  protection  from  extortion  or  oppression  when 
competition  does  not  aflord  protection.  The  payment  of  wages  in 
store  orders  may  and  usually  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  permit  the 
employee  no  alternative  to  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  he  is  forced  to  trade  at  a  single  store,  in  which  the 
employer  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest.  Truck  laws,  or  laws  re- 
(juiring  the  redemption  of  store  orders  in  lawful  money,  are  there- 
lore  very  old,  dating  back  to  the  year  1464  in  England  and  to  1500 
in  Germany  mining  districts.*  Notwithstanding  the  need  of  legis- 
lative  interference  thus  evidenced  b\^  general  experience,  many 
American  courts,  in  what  seems  a  rather  blind  devotion  to  the 
ilogma  of  freedom  of  contract  so  far  as  it  concerns  protection  to 
labor,  declined  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  intervene 
tvT  the  i^rotection  of  wage  earners  against  monopolistic  power  until 
I  he  United  States  Supreme  Court  gave  its  authority  in  favor  of  anti- 

M'U'Uiul,  Police  Power,  §319. 
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truck  legislation  (Elnoxville  Iron  Co.  v,  Harbison,  183  U.  S.  13). 
There  are  still  many  states  without  such  statutes  and  in  only  one 
state,  Nevada,  was  anything  done  toward  supplying  the  want  in 
1905.  Nevada  ('05  ch.io6)  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer 
to  discount  time  checks  issued  to  employees.  Washington  ('05 
ch.  112)  amended  its  cash  payment  law  so  as  to  insiu^  to  a  dis- 
charged employee  the  payment  forthwith  of  wages  earned.  In 
Texas  minor  amendments  ('05  ch.152)  were  made,  and  in  Missouri 
the  St  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  the  previous  year,  declared  unconstitutional  the  second 
section  of  the  antitruck  law  compelling  the  redemption  of  store  or- 
ders in  money  (Leadi  v,  Missouri  Tie  and  Timber  Co.  86  S.  W.  579). 
Kansas  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  defraud  a  miner  by  tampering 
with  the  check  number  of  his  car  ('05  ch.214)  and  Massachusetts 
amended  its  statute  regulating  the  system  of  fines  in  textile  factories 
by  requiring  the  employer  to  furnish  to  the  operative  the  specifi- 
cation of  work  and  prices  within  three  days  instead  of  seven  days, 
etc.  C^S  ch.304). 

The  average  wage  earner  requires  nearly  all  of  his  earnings  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  family  and  lays  by  little  money  for  the 
emei^ncies  of  illness,  accident,  lack  of  employment,  etc.  To 
meet  such  emergencies  he  must  borrow  where  he  can,  pledging  his 
future  wages  as  security.  His  necessities  make  him  a  prey  of 
"loan  sharks"  who  in  one  way  or  another  exact  exorbitant  interest 
despite  usury  laws.  In  recent  years  many  states  have  legislated 
to  protect  wage  earners  in  such  emergencies,  the  usual  method 
being  to  require  more  publicity.  Thus  Connecticut  ('05  ch.78) 
makes  assignments  of  future  wages  or  salaries  invalid  without  a 
certificate  of  acknowledgment  containing  particulars  as  to  the 
term  and  the  amoimt  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest,  etc.  In 
Minnesota  the  statute  ('05  ch.309)  further  requires  written  notice 
of  the  assignment  to  be  given  within  three  days  to  the  employer, 
whose  consent  is  made  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  assignment. 
Wisconsin  ('05  ch.148)  adds  a  new  section  to  the  statute  which 
requires  the  assignment  of  wages  by  a  married  man  to  be  signed 
also  by  his  wife  and  this  requirement  is  found  in  the  new  Illinois 
statute  ('05  p.79),  which  makes  service  of  notice  upon  the  employer 
necessary  to  its  validity.  Massachusetts  also  enacted  an  assign- 
ment law  in  1905  (ch.308),  while  Texas  imposed  an  occupation  tax 
of  $5000  a  year  upon  all  persons  "engaged  in  the  business  of  taking, 
purchasing  or  procuring  assignments  or  transfers  of  wages  not  earned 
or  not  due  and  payable  at  the  date  of  such  assignment  or  transfer" 
Cosjii.iii).j^ 
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Employment  offices.  In  14  states  public  emplo3mient  bureaus 
exist  for  bringing  together  workmen  seeking  employment  and  em- 
ployers desiring  help.  In  1905  the  Legislatures  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  enacted  legislation  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
such  offices.  The  Michigan  act  ('05  ch.37)  directs  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  to  establish  a  free  employment  bureau  in  each  city  of 
50,000,  thereby  confirming  and  amplifying  the  work  he  had  pre- 
viously done  tmder  his  general  powers.  Minnesota,  which  had 
previously  authorized  certain  coimties  to  maintain  free  employ- 
ment offices,  now  appropriates  $1750  ('05  ch.  316)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  bureau  in  one  of  the  large  cities  (Minneapolis). 
The  recent  statistics  of  the  offices  are  as  follows  (Mass.  Labor 
Bulletin,  March  1906): 


STATBS  HAVING  PRBB  BM- 
PLOYMBNT  OPFICBS 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maryland 

aMichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana  (Butte). .  .  . 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Washington  (Seattle), 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Applica- 
tions for 
help 


10 
44 


116 

577 
722 

263 


Applica- 
tions for 
situations 


II  730 

4S  323 
5  706 

451 


Positions 
filled 


8  694 

39  598 

5  712 

122 


14  204 
II  653 


13 
13 


Q48 

555 


4 
8 


994 

400 

10  274 


4  072 

30  508 

•  ••••• 

2  008 
16  462 


6 
24 


032 
132 


2 
15 


239 
602 


4 
21 

20 

I 

15 


384 

203 

558 
711 

587 


Totals 134  585 


138  718  6115  685 


Percent- 
ages of 
positions 
filled  to 
applica- 
tions for 
situations 


Per  capita 

cost  of, 

eachpoo- 

tion  nDed 


74.12 

87.37 
100. II 

27.05 


60.  22 
75.79 

72.68 
87.86 

76.42 
99.90 


$1.03 
.80} 


.24 

".lyi* 

1. 18 

.85 
.0636 

•34 


83.40 


aOffices  created  by  laws  of  1905. 

bNot  including  Minnesota  or  Washington. 


Three  states  amended  the  statutes  which  regulate  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  last  year  held  unconstitutional  section  4  of  the 
act  of  1903,  limiting  the  fee  of  an  employment  office  to  10  %  of 
the  first  month's  earnings  in  the  position  secured.  The  amend- 
ing act  of  1905  (ch.145)  repeals  section  4,  but  makes  it  unlawful 
for  employment  agents  to  induce  or  engage  an  employee  to  take 
a  new  position  by   any  form   of   misrepresentation    and   requires 
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them  to  refund  fees  whenever  any  of  their  representations  "shall 
prove  to  be  in  any  material  degree  at  variance  with  or  short  of 
the  truth."  Connecticut  amends  its  law  to  introduce  the  precise 
limitation  that  was  declared  tmconstitutional  in  California, 
although  it  is  more  liberal  than  the  former  limitation  of  the  fee 
to  $2  ('05  ch.271).  Connecticut  also  exempts  teachers  agencies 
From  the  payment  of  license  fees  ('05  ch.148).  The  Missouri 
amendment  ('05  p.  129)  strengthens  the  law  by  making  decep- 
tion punishable  and  by  requiring  the  refunding  of  fees  where  a 
position  is  not  obtained  for  the  applicant  within  three  days,  instead 
of  a  "reasonable  time.*' 

Strikes,  blacklists,  boycotts  etc.  Relatively  little  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  labor  disputes  is  foimd  among  the  statutes  of  1905. 
Utah  ('05  ch.i6)  enacted  the  common  statute  against  intimidation, 
making  it  a  crime  to  threaten  bodily  harm  or  the  destruction  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person  from  being 
employed.  Colorado  enacted  a  trade  dispute  law  ('05  ch.79) 
which  outlaws  picketing  or  patroling  and  boycotting  as  well  as 
blacklisting.  In  the  first  mentioned  case  the  prohibitions  seem  to 
be  so  sweeping  as  to  deny  the  constitutional  freedom  of  speech, 
but  the  prohibition  of  blacklists  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that  it 
shall  not  prevent  a  former  employer  "from  imparting  a  fair  and 
unbiased  opinion  of  a  workman's  qualifications  when  soHcited." 
Nevada  also  enacted  a  law  against  blacklisting  ('05  ch.  150),  which 
provides  a  penalty  for  a  person  convicted  of  blacklisting  or  pub- 
lishing any  discharged  employee  with  the  intent  of  preventing 
such  employee's  engaging  in  similar  employment,  or  of  conspiring 
or  contriving  by  correspondence  or  otherwise  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  procuring  employment.  But  the  act  does  not 
prohibit  the  employer  from  giving  upon  application  a  "truthful 
statement  of  the  reason  for  the  discharge,"  and  provides  that  such 
written  cause  of  discharge  shall  not  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an 
action  for  libel.  A  Missouri  statute  ('05  p.  178)  makes  it  the  duty 
of  a  corppration,  imder  penalty  of  the  law,  to  issue  to  a  discharged 
employee,  upon  request,  a  letter  "setting  forth  the  nature  and 
character  of  service  rendered  by  such  employee  and  the  duration 
thereof,  and  truly  stating  for  what  cause,  if  any,  such  employee  has 
quit  such  service."  California  ('05  ch.70)  has  eliminated  from  its 
civil  code  the  prohibition  of  enticement  of  a  servant  from  his  master. 
New  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  imposes  a  penalty  on  a  workman 
who  obtains  money  or  goods  in  advance  and  fails  to  perform  the 
work  agreed  upon  ('05  ch.37). 
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The  year  under  review  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  in  the  history 
of  child  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States.  Not  less  than  22 
states  and  i  territory  passed  laws  regulating  in  some  way  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  The  full  text  of  these  laws  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  62  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
(January  1906).  Only  two  states  (Georgia  and  Nevada)  have  no 
child  labor  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Of  the  territories 
belonging  in  the  same  category,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  most 
notorious  in  lagging  behind  in  the  general  movement  for  the  legal 
protection  of  childhood  that  has  swept  over  the  entire  coimtry 
within  the  past  decade,  and  the  most  fruitful  achievements  of 
which  have  been  accomplished  since  the  organization  and  persistent 
agitation  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  formed  in  April 
1904. 

Of  the  33  statutes  referred  to  above,  two  gave  to  their  respective 
states  (Delaware  and  ICansas)  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
child  labor  law;  10  (California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
West  Virginia)  were  amendments  to  existing  child  labor  laws  which 
raised  the  age  of  protection,  extended  the  scope  of  the  law  to  new 
occupations,  or  provided  for  stricter  enforcement.  Three  statutes 
(Missouri,  Washington,  Wisconsin)  were  in  reality  amendments 
to  the  school  law  though  they  contained  provisions  relating  to 
employment  as  well;  three  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Montana)  raised  the 
age  of  employment  in  mines.  There  was  also  a  statute  in  Pennsyl- 
vania not  included  in  the  above  23  and  separate  from  the  factory  act 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  and  about  anthracite  coal 
mines.      Two  statutes  (Indiana,  New  Hampshire)  regulated  the 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2 118. 
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number  of  hours  children  may  be  employed;  two  (Maine,  Nei(  j 
Haa^pshire)  forbade  children  of  specified  ages  engaging  m  daagsr-  j 
ousor  immoral  exhibitions,  selling  liquor,  begging  etc.  The  | 
Hawaii  law  related  only  to  the  emplo]anent  of  minon  what  « 
intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactured  or  sold.  Geoxgia  and  Norfh  " 
Carolina  enacted  laws  making  parents  punishable  as  vagraats  if 
they  are  able-bodied  and  live  in  idleness  off  the  earnings  of  their'' 
children. 

The  age  staiuUmL    There  is  now  obdervabk  a  very    geneial    : 
tenctency  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  to  prohibit  the    | 
employment  of  children  for  wages,  except  in  domestic  service  and    - 
farm  work,  under  14,  and  in  the  Southern  States  under  xa.    Tim  . 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  further  prohibition  of  njg^ 
work  (between  the  hours  of  7  or  9  p.  m.  and  dor  7  a.  m.)  to  childfcn 
under  16  in  the  North  and  West  and  14  in  the  South.    The  z6  year 
standard  also  very  generally  applies  to  dangerous  occapationa 
and  to  work  underground  in  mines  at  all  hours. 

During  V905  California  ("05  ch.18)  mised  the  age  of  ptohihition- 
from  z  a  to  14  for  practically  all  occupations  employing  children, 
but  gave  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts,  or  of  the 'superior  county 
courts  where  there  are  no  juvenile  courts,  the  power  to  issue  tem- 
porary permits  to  children  of  12  in  cases  where  after  investigation 
by  a  truant  officer  or  other  competent  person  appointed  by  the 
judge  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  parents 
are  incapacitated  for  labor  through  illness.  Children  of  12  are 
also  permitted  to  work  during  the  school  vacations  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  principars  certificate  of  attendance  at  school  during  the 
preceding  term,  but  no  child  under  16  may  be  employed  during 
the  hours  the  public  schools  are  in  session  unless  he  can  read  and 
write  English  or  attends  night  school.  Various  kinds  of  farm 
labor  and  domestic  service  are  specifically  exempted  and  the 
entire  law  is  much  weakened  by  its  exceptions,  most  of  which  have 
been  tried  in  other  states  and  found  to  be  bad. 

Delaware  is  removed  from  the  black  list  of  states  having  no 
standard  by  the  statute  ('05  ch.123)  making  14  the  legal  age  for 
employment  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  establishment  where 
the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on.  Two  exy 
ceptions  are  made:  the  act  does  not  apply  to  canning  and  pre- 
serving industries,  agricultural  business  or  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  and  berry  baskets,  and  the  factory  inspector  may  except^ any 
child  of  any  age  in  any  occupation  who  is  a  means  of  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  widowed  mother.    The  latter  is  a  very  bad  and 
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unnecessary  exemption,  placing  as  it  does  tlic  l)urden  of  poverty 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  child  under  i6  instead  of  on  the  community 
at  large,  which  is  much  better  able  to  bear  it,  and  opening  the  door 
to  possible  abuses  of  the  over-generous  intent  of  the  Legislature. 
A  similar  provision  exists  in  the  laws  of  several  states.     Kansas 
('05  ch.278)  raised  her  age  standard  from  12  to  14  for  factories, 
packinghouses    and  mines,   and  to    16  for  employment   at   any 
occupation  or  place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health 
and  morals.     The  latter  proviso  will  probably  be  ineffective  because 
there  is  no  general  judicial  interpretation  of  dangerous  employments 
and    the   Illinois  statute    ('03  p. 187    §11)   enumerating    them   is 
capable  of  better  enforcement.     Michigan  ('05  ch.171)  made  the 
14  year  standard  applicable  to  offices,  laimdries,  bowling  alleys, 
telegraph  and  messenger  service,  which  were  not  covered  before 
in  that  state  but  are  regulated  in  many  other  states,  notably 
Massachusetts,    New    York,    Illinois,    Pennsylvania    etc.      New 
York  ('05  ch.493)  made  it  possible  to  enforce  her  age  standard 
by  requiring  the  employer  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  age  required 
by  law  upon  the  demand  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  health 
officer  in  the  case  of  a  child  apparently  imder  16  without  a  cer- 
tificate, thus  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  employer  and 
not  on  the  administrative  officer.     This  is  a  new  step  in  advance 
of  legislation  in  other  states  and  works  well.     A  wider  latitude 
and  some  discretionary  power  was  given  to  health  officers  in  accept- 
ing record  evidence  of  age  when  issuing  employment  certificates 
(N.  Y.  '05  ch.siS).      The  regulations  of  the  newsboys'  traffic  were 
extended  with  same  age  limits  to  cities  of  the  second  class  (N.  Y. 
'05  ch.sip).     Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.226)  raised  her  age  standard 
from  13  to  14  and  widened  the  scope  of  occupations  to  include 
practically  all  industries  employing  children  except  farm  labor 
and  domestic  service,  which  together  with  coal  mining  (covered 
by  separate   mine   laws)    are   expressly  exempted.     Night   work 
(9  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.)  is  prohibited  to  children  under  16,  except  in 
occupations     (practically    intended  to   cover  glassworks)   where 
there  is  a  continuous  process  and  material  (not  children)  may  be 
endangered  by  cessation  of  work,  and  during  20  days  preceding 
Christmas    in   retail    mercantile    establishments.      Rhode   Island 
("05  di.x2i5)  changed  the  age  standard  from  12  to  13  to  become 
fully  eflFective  January  i,  1906,  and  to  14  to  become  effective  Jan- 
uary I,  1907,  and  also  prohibited  night  work  (8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.) 
to  children  under  16,  except  for  mercantile  establishments  on 
Saturdays  and  four  days  preceding  Christmas.    Vermont  teetvac^d 
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(*04  ch.155)  the  12  year  standard  but  required  a  child  to  be  ij 
to  work  during  school  hours  or  after  8  p.  m.,  and  to  be  i6  unka 
it  has  attended  school  28  weeks  during  the  current  year  and  hai 
a  school  certificate  to  that  effect.  West  Virginia  extended  ("05 
ch.75)  her  12  year  standard  to  mercantile  establishments  unka 
the  employment  does  not  interfere  with  regular  school  attendance. 
Governor  Glenn  of  North  Carolina  ui^ed  in  his  message  that  the 
12  year  standard  in  that  state  be  increased  to  14  for  illiterates  is 
an  incentive  to  school  attendance  in  mill  districts,  but  a  bill  to  do 
this,  and  also  including  all  girls  under  14  whether  illiterate  or  md, 
was  killed  by  committee.  Governor  Utter  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
commended the  same  age  standard  for  employment  as  for  school 
attendance  and  the  giving  to  factory  inspectors  the  same  poipven 
to  reqtiire  proof  of  age  as  now  possessed  by  school  attendance 
officers,  which  will  be  practically  the  case  when  the  child  labor  law 
already  referred  to  ('05  ch.i2is)  becomes  fully  operative.  The 
lower  house  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which  was  lost 
in  the  Senate  by  six  votes,  to  enact  the  12  year  standard.  In 
the  Florida  Legislature  a  bill  embodying  the  12  year  standard 
passed  both  houses  but  was  amended  in  one  house  and  the  con* 
ference  report  was  not  acted  on  at  the  time  of  adjournment. 

The  age  standard  for  employment  in  mines.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced states  no  women  and  no  males  under  16  are  permitted  to 
work  in  mines  and  no  males  under  14  in  coal  breakers,  collieries  or 
around  outside  workings  of  mines. 

Pennsylvania  raised  her  standard  of  age  in  1903  but  the  act  was 
defective  and  declared  unconstitutional;  it  was  reenacted  in  1905 
('05  ch.222)  but  refers  only  to  minors,  fixing  the  above  age  limits. 
It  also  required  employment  certificates  based  on  record  evidence 
of  age  and  educational  qualifications,  but  these  sections  of  the 
law  (§3-11)  have  been  held  unconstitutional  (5^^  Collett  v.  Scott, 
Superior  Court  of  Pa.  April  1906).  Sections  i  and  2,  how- 
ever, which  prescribe  the  above  age  limits  and  fix  a  penalty  for 
violation,  still  stand.  Illinois  ('05  p. 3 26)  prohibits  all  women 
and  boys  under  16  (the  previous  law  was  14)  from  doing  any  manual 
labor  in  or  about  a  mine.  Missouri  ('05  p. 23 7)  raised  her  standard 
from  12  to  14  and  prohibits  females  of  any  age  from  entering  any 
mine  to  work  therein,  and  also  requires  ability  to  read  and  write 
of  all  boys  under  16  as  a  condition  of  employment  in  mines.  These 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  coal  mines  less  than  100  feet  in  depth. 
Montana  ('05  ch.i6)  prohibits  employment  of  all  minors  under  16 
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in  mines  having  underground  workings,  and  Indiana  ('05  ch.  50) 
fixes  the  age  for  employment  in  mines  at  14  for  males  and  prohibits 
employment  of  females  at  any  age. 

Employment  certificates.  The  employment  certificate  is  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  enforcement.  It  certifies  to  the  age 
and  qualifications  (physical  and  educational)  of  the  child  and  is 
usually  required  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  after  it  has  at- 
tained the  age  at  which  legal  employment  may  begin.  It  is  a 
feature  of  child  labor  legislation  that  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  an 
experimental  stage  and  often  presents  difficulties  because  it  pre- 
supposes necessarily  the  existence  and  friendly  cooperation  of  two 
sets  of  state  officials,  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  school  authori- 
ties. 

CaUfomia  (*os  ch.i8)  empowers  the  city  or  coimty  superintendent 
of  schools  or  his  deputy  to  issue  age  and  schooling  certificates,  which 
become  the  employment  certificates  filed  by  the  employer,  on  record 
evidence  of  age  as  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  certificate 
of  birth  or  baptism,  the  public  register  oj  birth  or  in  some  other 
manner.  Where  there  is  no  coimty  or  city  superintendent  the  local 
school  trustees  may  appoint  a  deputy  and  the  superintendent  or 
principal  of  any  school  of  recognized  standing  may  issue  certificates 
for  pupils  of  such  schools.  This  latter  proviso  covers  children 
attending  sectarian  or  parochial  schools.  The  person  applying  for 
the  certificate  must  swear  to  the  facts  stated  in  it  and  the  issuing 
authority  must  certify  that  said  applicant  can  or  can  not  read  and 
write  English.  Also  the  parent  or  guardian  must  sign  the  age 
certificate  and  a  false  statement  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  Con- 
necticut ('05  ch.iis)  amended  its  certificate  requirements  by  giving 
the  State  Board  of  Education  power  to  investigate  the  evidence  of 
age  of  foreign-bom  children  and  to  accept  evidence  satisfactory  to 
it  and  issue  certificates  accordingly.  Formerly  the  registrar  of 
births  or  the  town  clerk  had  this  power,  which  is  now  placed  in  one 
central  state  authority,  whose  secretary  and  agents  are  given  power 
to  administer  the  necessary  oath.  The  fee  of  15  cents  for  recording 
a  birth  and  a  like  amotmt  charged  the  parent  or  guardian  for  a 
certificate  of  the  record  are  abolished  or  omitted  from  the  amended 
statute.  Delaware  ('05  ch.123)  requires  a  certificate  for  children 
from  14  to  16,  showing  school  attendance  of  12  weeks,  consecutive 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  teacher,  and  a  sworn  statement  of  age 
from  the  parent  or  guardian.  In  Illinois  the  new  mine  law  ('05 
p.3a6)  simply  requires  an  affidavit  of  age  from  parent,  guardian 
or  next  of  kin,  sworn  to  before  a  jxistice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
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public,  which  offers  no  guaranty  whatever  against  fateifieation, 
though  the  factory  act  requires  a  very  strict  certificate  with  leooid 
evidence  of  age  and  physical  and  educational  requirements.  Kan- 
sas ('05  ch.278)  requires  first  a  school  record  of  age  from  the  teadier 
or  member  of  the  school  board,  and  when  impossible  to  secure  this, 
then  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  suffices. 

Massachusetts  ('05  ch.313)  ceases  to  enumerate  the  last  school 
census  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  but  admits  under  oath  other 
than  public  record  evidence,  and  in  another  act  ('05  ch.a67)  sttfiEeoi  • 
the  educational  requirements  for  those  children  between  14  and  z6 
who  can  not  read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  by  withholding  the  employment  certificate  entirely 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  attend  night  school  to  make  up  tk 
defitiency,  which  was  found  ineffective  and  only  sn  additiosal 
hatdship  imposed  on  the  working  child.  Michigan  ('05  ch.x7i) 
makes  it  possible  for  a  foreign-bom  child  between  14  and  x6  not 
having  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  prior  to 
the  application  for  a  permit  to  obtain  a  certificate  upon  proof  of 
ability  to  read  and  write.  New  York  ('05  ch.518)  has  broadened 
the  requirements  for  the  ^ployment  certificate  by  allowing  other 
than  record  evidence  of  age  to.be  accepted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
issuing  authority  when  the  school  record  and  affidavit  are  filed, 
and  it  appears  that  the  child  is  in  fact  over  14  and  satisfactory 
dociunentar}'  evidence  can  be  produced  which,  however,  does  not 
fall  within  the  previous  requirements  of  the  law.  Missouri  ('05 
p.  1 46)  requires  a  certificate  showing  school  attendance  during 
the  period  required  by  law  before  a  child  under  14  may  be  legally 
employed.  Oregon  ('05  ch.  208)  added  a  prescribed  form  of  em- 
ployment ticket  and  age  and  schooling  certificate  to  its  law.  The 
certificate  may  be  issued  to  a  child  of  14  to  16  only  after  it  secures 
from  the  Board  of  Child  Labor  Inspectors  a  ticket  giving  name  and 
description  signed  by  intending  employer  stating  nature  of  occu- 
pation. The  certificate  is  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or  his  deputy  and  states  that  the  evidence  of  age  is  satisfactory 
and  that  the  child  can  read  and  write  English,  has  normal  develop- 
ment and  is  physically  sound  and  able  to  perform  work  which  he 
intends  to  do,  has  regularly  attended  school  160  days  during  the 
year  previous  and  has  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  to  and  including  fractions. 
The  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Child  Labor  may  issue  permits  to  chil- 
dren between  12  and  14  to  work  during  school  vacations.     Penn- 
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sylvai*ia  ('05  ch.226)  requires  a  certificate  similar  in  its  educational 
features  to  that  of  Oregon  and  practically  the  same  as  the  present 
New  York  law  except  that  in  comparison  with  Oregon  it  should  be 
noted  that  only  record  evidence  of  age  is  admitted  and  further 
that  it  does  not  prescribe  the  number  of  days  of  previous  school 
attendance  but  does  prescribe  that  where  satisfactory  record  evi- 
dence of  age  is  lacking  then  and  only  then  is  the  child  required  to 
have  had  instruction  in  the  subjects  enumerated  and  to  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  as  laid  down 
for  the  first  five  years  or  a  course  equivalent  thereto.  This  is  the 
so  called  alternative  requirement  which  in  the  mine  law  ('05  ch.222), 
whose  certificate  is  identical,  the  Superior  Court  has  ruled  to  be 
tmconstitutional.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  state  has  given 
an  official  opinion  to  the  Factory  Inspector  to  the  effect  that  this 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  factory  act  which  would  render  the 
educational  provisions  of  its  certificate  null  and  void.  The  intent 
of  the  Legislature  may  not  be  clearly  expressed,  but  no  imequal  alter- 
native standard  is  in  reality  required  because  the  law  clearly  says  in 
section  6  that  a  prerequisite  for  all  certificates  shall  be  that  the 
applicant  has  complied  with  the  educational  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth which  if  it  means  anything  would  certainly  mean  that  on 
the  average  a  child  reqtiired  to  attend  school  at  eight  years  of  age 
would  have  completed  at  least  five  of  the  six  years'  course  between 
8  and  14.  Rhode  Island  ('05  ch.1215)  introduces  a  certificate  into 
its  law  to  be  issued  by  the  school  committees  and  requiring  record 
evidence  of  age  but  no  educational  qualifications.  Vermont  ('04 
ch.155)  requires  a  certificate  for  children  under  16  showing  attend- 
ance at  school  28  weeks  during  current  year  as  a  prerequisite  to 
legal  employment  in  any  mill,  factory  or  workshop.  Washington 
('05  ch.162)  requires  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  from  school 
superintendent  for  all  children  imder  15  legally  employed  during 
the  time  when  the  public  schools  of  a  district  are  in  session  and 
exemption  is  granted  from  full  attendance  only  to  those  physically 
or  mentally  tmable  to  attend  or  to  those  who  have  an  equivalent 
education  to  that  given  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

To  summarize  the  legislation  of  the  year  with  reference  to  certifi- 
cates, we  may  say  that  several  states  have  introduced  some  form  of 
certificate  as  an  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  both  the  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education  laws,  that  Massachusetts  alone  has  made 
her  ^-•«ytrt"g  certificate  requirements  more  rigid  and  that  several 
states  have  made  them  more  elastic.  The  certificate  presetvt^  rcv^xv^ 
serious  problems  not  yet  solved  in  practical  expenetvce. 
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Emsn  <tf  labor  and  reguhttion  of  nigjht  woik.  The  l^ialatioit 
of  several  states  during  the  year  either  reenacted  or  amended  the 
requirements  concerning  the  hours  during  which  children  may  be 
employed. 

CaliEomia  limits  work  for  children  under  i8  to  9  hours  a  day  and 
54  a  week  and  prohibits  work  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  for  childten 
under  16;  Delaware,  under  16,  9  hours  a  day  and  54  a  week;    Indi- 
ana, under  14,  8  hours  a  day;    Massachusetts,  under  14,  in  all 
employments  night  work  is  prohibited  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.; 
Michigan,  under  16,  night  work  is  prohibited  from  6  p.  m.  to  7 
a.  m.;  New  Hampshire,  tmder  18,  10  hours  a  day,  60  a  week  and 
in  July  and  August  only  58  hours  a  week  is  allowed;   Or^oOt 
under  x6,  night  work  from  6  p.  m  to  7  a.  m  is  prohibited,  being  an 
amendment  to  the  law  which  forbade  night  work  from  7  p.  m. 
to  6  a.  m.    In  Pennsylvania,  for  children  tmder  16,  i  a  hours  a  day 
and  60  a  week  is  allowed  except  on  Saturdays  and  ao  days  before 
Christmas  in  retail  establishments;  when  night  work  is  allowed 
the  maximtim  day  is  10  hours  and  in  excepted  industries  where 
work  at  any  season  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  is  allowed  the 
maximum  is  9  hours.    Night  work  is  prohibited  for  children  under 
x6  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  except  in  glass  works  and  fotindries. 
Rhode  Island  prohibits  night  work  from  8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  for 
children  under  16  except  in  retail  establishments  on  Saturdays  and 
four  days  before  Christmas.     Vermont  prohibits  night  work  for 
children  under  15  after  8  p.  m. 

A  limitation  of  hours  per  day  and  per  week  are  both  necessary 
and  desirable  to  safeguard  child  labor. 

Miscellaneous  provisions  and  comments.  Governor  Higgins  of 
New  York  called  attention  to  lack  of  rigid  enforcement  in  his 
message  and  the  same  charge  belongs  even  more  appropriately 
to  nearly  every  state  that  has  any  child  labor  legislation,  than  it 
does  to  New  York,  which  together  with  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
has  taken  the  lead  in  earnest  efforts  to  carry  out  its  existing  laws 
for  the  protection  of  childhood.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.246)  has  given 
truant  officers  the  same  powers  as  factory  inspectors  to  visit  fac- 
tories and  places  where  children  are  employed,  and  Governor  Utter 
recommended  similar  action  in  Rhode  Island.  Governor  Hejrward 
of  South  Carolina  recommended  that  all  children  from  8  to  la 
be  required  to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  months  each 
year. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  above  discussion  to  stmimarize 
the  existing  laws  on  child  labor  in  all  the  states  or  of  all  the  laws 
in  any  one  state,  but  only  to  give  a  r^stun^  or  comment  on  the 
enactments  of  the  year  tmder  review,  and  where  old  provisions 
are  mentioned  it  is  tisually  because  of  their  reenactment  in  con- 
nection with  new  provisions  of  law.  Some  progress  is  being  made 
in  several  states  toward  a  children's  code  or  body  of  well  coordi- 
nated law  bringing  into  closer  harmony  the  cruelty  acts,  the  educa- 
tional laws  and  the  child  labor  laws  in  the  narrower  and  more 
technical  sense.  There  is  still,  however,  much  work  to  be  done 
before  there  will  be  anjrthing  like  reasonable  tmiformity  in  the 
child  labor  legislation  even  in  groups  of  states  which  constitute 
for  practical  ptirposes  one  industrial  and  economic  area,  and  much 
more  experimenting  must  needs  be  tried  before  adequate  provision  is 
made  throughout  the  coimtry  for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
the  normal  period  of  school  life  for  the  child  and  for  its  proper 
entrance  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  with  the  .requisite 
credentials  of  health,  education  and  fitness  for  success  in  its  daily 
toil. 
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M.    O.    ELDRIDGE,    CHIEF    OF    RECORDS,    OFFICE    OF    PUBLIC    ROADS, 
UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

During  1905,  147  bills  touching  various  phases  of  road  admin- 
istration were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Legislatures  of  3 1  states. 
A  brief  synopsis  of  over  100  of  the  most  important  of  these 
measures  is  given    below. 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
$50,000,000  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  permanent  road  im- 
provement during  the  next  10  years  has  been  ratified.  In  order  to 
receive  this  aid  from  the  state  the  counties  and  townships  will 
be  required  to  expend  on  these  roads  an  equal  amount.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  organized  a  state  highway  depart- 
ment and  appropriated  over  $6,000,000  to  be  expended  during 
the  next  six  years  on  permanent  road  work.  The  counties  and 
townships  will  be  required  to  pay  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of 
this  work,  which  will  necessitate  their  raising  the  additional  sum 
of  over  $1,500,000.  The  annual  state  aid  appropriation  for  New 
Jersey  has  been  increased  to  $400,000,  while  that  of  Connecticut 
has  been  increased  to  $229,000.  The  states  of  Illinois,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Washington  have  formally 
adopted  state  aid  laws  and  a  state  highway  commission  has  been 
created  in  Minnesota.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  between  the  states  and  the  civil  subdivisions 
thereof  is  meeting  with  popular  favor  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  appropriations  for  this  work  are  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous than  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  ever  con- 
templated. 

A  large  number  of  bills  have  been  enacted  in  various  states  to 
enable  cotmties  and  townships  to  increase  taxes  or  issue  bonds  for 
road  purposes,  while  many  important  measures  have  been  enacted 

'See  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  2700. 
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which  provide  systematic  and  businesslike  methods  of  road  adminis- 
tration. Among  the  latterthe  most  notable  are  the  new  superrisors 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  the  county  and  township  road  law  of  Indiana 
and  the  county  supemsion  system  of  Oklahoma. 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  18  states 
have  adopted  measures  which  require  that  automobiles  be  regis- 
tered, numbered  and  provided  with  hghts,  brakes,  bells,  horns  or 
other  signals,  and  speed  limits  have  been  fixed  so  as  to  protect 
the  interest  of  other  users  of  the  highways. 

California.  An  act  was  passed  regulating  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  and  an  appropriation  made  of  $20,000  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect.  The  speed  of  such  vehicles  must  not  exceed  i 
mile  in  6  minutes  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  cities  or  towns,  i  mile 
in  4  minutes  in  all  other  portions  of  cities  or  towns  and  i  mile  in 
3  minutes  on  country  roads.  Names  of  all  owners  and  description 
of  their  machines  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
furnishes  an  aluminum  seal  giving  the  number  of  each  machine. 
The  registration  fee  is  $a.  Local  authorities  may  set  aside  certain 
roads  for  speed  contests  and  races  to  be  conducted  under  proper 
restrictions  for  the  public  safety.  Franchises  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  roads  to  be  used  exclusively  by  horseless 
vehicles. 

-  An  act  passed  March  aa,  1905,  provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  public  highway  from  the  General  Grant  park  in  Fresno  comity 
easterly  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  to  King's  River  canyon,  and 
appropriates  about  $35,000  for  its  construction.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  was  also  made  for  guideposts  to  be  erected  on  the 
deserts  in  certain  counties. 

ConntcUcut.  The  annual  appropriation  for  state  aid  was  in- 
creased from  $aa5,ooo  to  (339,000  by  an  act  approved  July  13, 
1905  (ch.a3a).  Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  original 
act,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows:  The  Highway 
Commission  is  authorized  to  build  roads  through  towns  provided 
the  towns  fail  to  do  so  under  the  state  aid  law  and  the  interests 
of  the  state  require  such  action  in  connecting  trunk  line  roads 
now  under  construction.  The  total  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
for  this  work  in  any  one  year  is  not  to  exceed  $35,000,  but  the 
town's  share  for  such  improvement  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
subsequent  appropriation.  The  State  Highway  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  employ  engineers  to  make  surveys  and  prepare 
plans. 
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An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  registration  and  ntimbering 
of  motor  vehicles  and  regulating  their  speed  to  i  mile  in 
5  minutes  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns  and  to  i  mile  in 
3  minutes  on  coimtry  roads.  Nonresident  owners  of  motor 
cars  who  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  motor 
vehicle  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside  and  who  shall  display 
on  their  cars  the  ntmiber  of  their  machine  and  initials  of  their 
state  are  allowed  to  use  the  public  roads  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  days  in  any  one  year  without  registering. 

Delaware.  The  state  aid  law  was  repealed  ('05  ch.139)  and  an 
act  passed  in  its  stead  providing  for  state  aid  in  Newcastle  coimty. 
The  appointment  of  a  Newcastle  coimty  highway  commissioner, 
experts,  and  other  assistants  is  provided  for.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  to  investigate  the  best  methods  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  required  by  the 
levy  cotirt  and  to  superintend  the  construction  of  roads  built  imder 
this  act.  One  half  the  cost  of  these  roads  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
state,  the  other  half  by  the  coimty. 

An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles 
and  limiting  the  speed  to  i  mile  in  7  minutes  in  built-up  portions 
of  cities  or  towns  and  i  mile  in  3  minutes  elsewhere.  Nonresidents 
may  remain  in  the  state  48  hours  without  having  to  register.  The 
registration  fee  is  $2  and  the  license  ntmiber  must  be  displayed  on 
the  machine. 

Florida.  A  motor  vehicle  law  was  adopted  providing  that 
owners  as  well  as  chauffeurs  must  register,  for  each  of  which  a  fee  of 
$2  is  charged.  Speed  of  motor  vehicles  must  be  reasonable  and 
proper.  Boards  of  coimty  commissioners  may  designate  roads 
for  speed  contests.  Another  act  provided  that  in  counties  where 
hard  roads  have  been  built  or  may  hereafter  be  built,  two-horse 
vehicles  shall  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  wide;  four-horse 
vehicles  shall  have  tires  6  inches  wide;  but  where  such  vehicles 
are  used  to  haul  heavy  loads  the  width  of  tires  shall  be  7  inches. 
Those  violating  the  law  are  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  A  third  act 
provided  that  road  overseers  may  take  materials  for  roads  and 
summon  a  jury  to  fix  the  value  of  same. 

Idaho.  An  act  approved  March  8,  1905,  provides  for  the  con* 
struction  of  a  system  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  in  the  mountain 
regions  and  for  the  appointment  of  an  intermotmtain  wagon  road 
commission,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  of  which  the  Governor  shall 
be  ex  o£Scio  member  and  chairman.  Roads  constructed  accord- 
ing to  this  act  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  located. 
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than  8  miles  an  hour  in  business  sections  of  cities,  nor  men 
than  15  miles  an  hour  in  other  portions  of  municipalities,  pat 
more  than  so  miles  an  hour  elsewhere. 

KanscLS.  An  act  approved  March  x,  1905,  provides  that  the 
township  board,  consisting  of  the  trustee,  derk  and  treasorer  of 
each  municipal  township  in  the  state,  be  made  commismonnis 
of  roads  knd  highways  of  their  respective  townships,  and  ttaX 
all  roads  are  to  be  tinder  their  control  except  those  located  ia 
citie^  of  more  than  600  inhabitants.  The  commissioners  ass 
authorised  to  appoint  one  or  more  road  overseers  who  an  to 
serve  two  years  and  receive  $a  a  day  for  time  actually  employed. 
The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  let  by  contract  any  road 
work.  A  levy  of  not  more  than  5  mills  on  $x  on  all  the  property, 
in  the  township  is  provided  for  out  of  which  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  such  tax  to  he 
paid  in  cash  uxiless  the  commissioners  agree  that  it  may  he 
worked  out. 

Maine.  An  act  approved  March  24,  1905,  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commissioner  of  highways 
who  shall  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  who  is  to  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $2500.  Actual  traveling  expenses,  assistants  and 
clerks  are  also  provided  for.  The  commissioner  is  to  compile 
statistics  and  make  investigations  regarding  the  improvement 
of  the  highways  of  the  state  and  to  disseminate  information  re- 
garding the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  building  and 
maintaining  roads  and  bridges.  An  act  approved  March  4, 
1905,  provides  that  towns  may  receive  from  the  state  one  half 
of  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  state  roads,  not  exceeding  $300  a  year.  This  aid  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  any  town  unless  it  has  expended  at  least  $100 
exclusive  of  and  in  addition  to  the  amotmt  regularly  raised  nn 
such  town  for  highways  or  bridges,  and  not  until  the  county 
commissioners  shall  have  inspected  the  roads  so  improved  and 
certified  to  the  Governor  and  council  the  stmi  which  the  said 
town  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state. 

An  act  approved  March  24,  1905,  provides  that  automobiles 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  which  a  fee 
of  $2  is  charged.  The  Secretary  of  State  fiunishes  a  plate  to  be 
displayed  on  back  of  machine,  bearing  the  number  of  the  machine 
and  the  name  of  the  state.  Upon  the  sale  of  any  automobile  its 
registration  expires. 
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W  Massachusetts.  An  act  approved  April  20,  1905,  provides 
that  upon  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  motor  vehicle  its  registra- 
tion shall  expire  and  that  the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  regis- 
tered shall  rettim  certificate  of  registration  to  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission.  This  act  also  provides  that  nonresident 
owners  of  automobiles  who  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  their 
own  state  may  operate  their  machines  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  days  without  complying  with  the  motor 
vehicle  law  of  the  state.  Manufacturers  or  dealers  in  automobiles 
are  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  registration  and  to  display 
numbers  assigned  to  them  by  the  commission.  Penalties  for 
violation  are  fixed  at  $100  or  imprisonment  for  10  days  or  both. 
Cities  and  towns  may  make  special  regulations  as  to  speed  of 
automobiles  on  particular  roads,  including  their  complete  ex- 
clusion therefrom. 

Michigan,  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  for 
state  aid  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads.  A  state  highway 
department  was  created  ('05  ch.146)  by  the  appointment  of  a 
conmiissioner  and  assistants,  whose  functions  are  to  instruct, 
to  inspect  and  to  reward.  A  system  of  rewards  by  the  state  was 
inaugurated,  to  be  paid  to  townships  and  counties  which  build 
gravel  or  macadam  roads — $250,  $500,  $750  and  $1000  a  mile 
according  to  the  kind  of  road  built,  when  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner. 

Motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.196)  shall  be  registered  and  provided 
with  lamps,  and  shall  not  be  operated  at  a  speed  greater  than  25 
miles  an  hour  and  8  miles  an  hour  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  and  villages,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  $25  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  10  days. 

Minnesota,  Section  16  of  article  9  of  the  Constitution  was 
amended  by  changing  the  annual  tax  levy  for  improving  Toads 
and  bridges  from  one  twentieth  of  a  mill  to  one  fourth  of  a  mill 
on  all  taxable  property.  A  state  highway  commission  of  three 
memDers  ('05  ch.163)  was  provided  for,  to  serve  without  compen* 
sation.  A  state  engineer  with  salary  of  $1800  a  year  shall  act 
as  secretary  of  the  commission.  In  all  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000  or  more  ('05  ch.151)  all  road  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  electors  of  the  towns  may  authorize  ('05  ch.64) 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  road  improvement.  Such  bonds  shall 
be  payable  within  20  years  from  the  date  of  issue  and  shall  not 
bear  more  than  6%  interest. 
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Missouri.  An  act  of  1905  amending  article  13,  chapter  151  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  1899  provides  for  the  division  of  counties 
into  road  districts  with  the  same  boundaries  as  school  districts. 
with  a  road  overseer  to  be  elected  annually  from  each  district. 
The  president  and  the  clerk  of  the  school  board  wit  h  the  road  overseer 
constitute  the  board  of  road  commissioners  of,  each  district.  All 
able-bodied  male  inhabitants  between  ai  and  50  must  pay  a  poU 
tax  in  money  or  tabor  at  certain  fixed  rates.  The  county  court! 
shall  levy  annually  a  tax  of  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  so  cents  oo 
$100  of  real  and  personal  property.  In  all  counties  ('05  p. 179) 
containing  120,000  and  less  than  175,000  inhabitants,  the  office  ot 
supervisor  of  roads  and  road  overseers  is  created  for  a  term  of  tw» 
years  at  $1800  a  year.  In  all  counties  ('05  p. 143)  having  a  popo- 
lation  of  more  than  150,000  and  less  than  400,000  inhabitants,  tlus. 
county  court  shall  annually  set  apart  from  the  road  fund  derived 
from  licensing  dram  shops  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  macadam*, 
ized  roads  in  said  county  in  good  repair. 

Montana.  Motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.ioi)  must  not  be  operated 
on  the  pubHc  highways  at  a  greater  speed  than  ao  miles  an  hour, 
or  within  the  limits  of  cities  at  more  than  8  miles  an  hour.  Any 
violation  of  this  act  is  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $ic 
impriflonmeot  for  a  term  not  exceed^g  60  days  or  both. 

Nebraska.  Motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.iafj)  must  be  registered, 
numbered  and  provided  with  brakes,  signals  and  Ughts,  and  limited 
to  specified  rates  of  speed.  The  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $35. 

New  Hampshire.  An  act  approved  February  24,  1905,  provides 
for  state  aid  in  road  improvement.  The  Governor  and  council  are 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  state  engineer 
and  assistant.  Section  3  provides  that  towns  and  counties  shall 
set  apart  certain  amoimts  for  permanent  improvement  of  highways, 
varying  inversely  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  from  25 
cents  to  ti  on  each  Jiooo  of  valuation.  Section  4  provides  that  if 
any  city,  town  or  place  desires  aid  it  shall  set  apart  an  addiCtonal 
sum  equal  to  50%  of  the  amount  as  above  assessed.  The  Governor 
and  council  are  empowered  to  apportion  to  places  desiring  state 
aid  amounts  varying  from  20  cents  to  $3  for«ach  $1  as  s 
in  section  3  and  raised  for  state  aid,  the  proportion  i 
inversely  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  property.  Upon  application 
of  any  town  or  place  the  Governor  may  fumish.free  of  charge  the 
services  of  an  engineer  for  consultation  and  advice  on  road  matten. 
All  work  paid  for  out  of  joint  funds  shall  be  imder  specificationB 
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issued  by  the  Governor  and  cotmcil  and  shall  be  done  by  contract. 
All  highways  made  by  means  of  the  joint  funds  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  city,  town  or  place  in  which  located,  in  default  of  which 
repairs  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and 
council  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  the  cost  added  to  the  state 
tax  for  that  town  or  place  for  the  next  year.  Section  lo  appro- 
priates $125,000  annually  for  six  years  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  highways,  amoimts  not  used  in  any  one  year  to  be  cumu- 
lative. The  state  highways  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained 
and  all  necessary  changes  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor  and  cotmcil,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  state  under  this  act.  The  Governor  and 
cotmcil  shall  have  surveys  and  plans  made  for  all  state  highways 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

New  Jersey,  An  act  approved  March  27,  1905,  authorized 
the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  any  county  to  permanently 
improve  roads.  They  may  require  the  townships  through  which 
the  road  runs  to  pay  10%  of  the  cost  of  improvement  and  cause 
surveys  and  plans  to  be  made  which  shall  be  approved  by  them 
and  the  State  Highway  Commissioner.  One  third  of  the  cost  of 
such  roads  is  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  The  state  aid  for  any  one 
year  is  limited  by  law  to  $400,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
counties  by  the  Governor  and  State  Highway  Commissioner. 
The  coimty  expenditiu*es  for  such  roads  are  limited  to  one  half  of 
1%  of  the  ratablcs  of  the  county.  The  appointment  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  a  county  supervisor  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  done  under  this  act  is  provided  for.  The  Boards  of  Free- 
holders may  issue  bonds  for  two  thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work,  which  may  nm  from  6  to  30  years  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5%.  Roads  constructed  under  this  act  must  be  maintained 
by  the  Boards  of  Freeholders  of  the  counties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  supervisor. 

A  commission  of  five  citizens  was  appointed  (joint  resolution  no. 
a)  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  toll  roads  of  the  state  with  the 
view  of  converting  them  into  free  public  roads.  The  purchase  of 
toll  roads  was  provided  for  by  Boards  of  Freeholders  subject  to 
approval  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  ('05  ch.173). 
The  municipality  in  which  the  road  is  located  may  be  required  to 
pay  10%  of  the  cost  of  the  part  of  the  road  lying  within  its  botmd- 
aries.  One  third  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  state  provided  that  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  in  any  one  year. 
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The  motor  vehide  law  was  amended  C05  cfau^so).  The  act 
leqiittes  registration  and  a  general  license  nmnber  for  oiaiudbb- 
tttren  and  dealers,  tbe  license  number  to  be  displayed  on  front 
and  back  of  machines;  it  provides  also  for  lamps,  brakes  and 
signals.  The  nmximnm  speed  Umit  is  z  mile  in  three  mxnutes. 
Various  fines  are  impbsed  for  violations. 

N€W  Mexico.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  ma]r  alter 
or  establish  any  road  upon  petiticm  of  10  resident  ireeholden 
C05  c1lz94).  Three  viewers  may  be  appointed  by  tbe  county 
commissioners  to  lay  out  roads,  who  may  receive  (5  a  day.  M 
public  highwajrs  hereafter  laid  out  shall  be  60  fieet  wide.  All  bridge 
work  in  excciss  of  $300  shall  be  let  by  contract.  The  board  of  county 
oommissionerB  shall  divide  their  cotmty  into  road  districts  and 
appoint  a  road  overseer  for  each.  Every  able-bodied  man  between 
SI  and  60  residing  outside  an  incorporated  town  shall  pay  to  the 
road  overseer  A  tax  of  $3  or  shall  labor  on  the  roads  three  dajrs. 

N^w  York.  The  Legislature  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  the  state  may  bond  itself  for  $50,000,000,  $5,000,000 
of  which  is  to  be  available  each  year  for  10  years  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  roads.  This  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
November  elections.  The  cotmties  are  to  pay  not  more  than  35% 
and  the  towns  15%  of  the  cost  of  highways  built  with  this  money. 
An  act  Cos  ch.108)  amended  the  highway  law  in  relation  to  work- 
ing the  highways  so  that  a  town  which  has  adopted  the  money 
system  can  not  again  vote  upon  the  question  of  changing  its  system 
of  taxation  until  four  years  have  elapsed.  The  office  of  highway 
commissioner  may  be  abolished  ('05  ch.209)  in  towns  of  more  than 
a  square  miles  and  less  than  14  square  miles  in  area. 

North  Carolina,  Cotmty  commissioners  are  empowered  to  regu- 
late the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.33i)  and  make  necessary 
ordinances  governing  them.  The  penalty  for  violation  is  not  to 
exceed  $50  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

North  Dakota.  An  act  approved  March  9  provides  that  the 
township  supervisors  in  the  various  coimties  shall  have  charge  of 
all  roads  and  bridges.  They  are  to  divide  the  townships  into  road 
districts  and  to  assign  to  each  district  such  inhabitants  as  are 
required  to  perform  road  duty.  They  are  also  required  to  inspect 
roads  during  May  of  each  year  and  make  plans  and  specifications 
for  all  new  roads,  bridges  and  culverts  and  to  make  a  detailed 
report  to  the  annual  township  meeting  of  all  road  work  done. 

On  March  11,  1905,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  levy  of  a 
road  tax  of  not  less  than  i  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  property  in 
cotmties  having  a  population  of  2000  or  more.    In  organized  town-. 
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ships  funds  derived  from  this  tax  are  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  township  boards  of  supervisors,  but  where  township 
organizations  do  not  exist  the  funds  are  to  be  expended  by  the  county 
commissioners.  A  third  act  provides  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
road-building  machinery  by  the  township  boards.  A  fourth  act 
limits  the  speed  of  automobiles  to  8  miles  an  hour  in  cities  and 
towns  and  25  miles  an  hour  on  the  coimtry  roads.  This  law  also 
provides  that  automobiles  must  have  lights  and  signals  and  that 
drivers  must  stop  their  machines  on  coimtry  roads  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  drivers  of  vehicles  drawn  by  animals.  Fines  for 
violation  of  this  act  are  fixed  at  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50. 

Oklahoma.  On  March  10,  1905,  an  act  was  approved  which 
provides  that  the  voters  of  coimties  may  decide  at  the  polls  whether 
the  system  of  county  supervision  of  highways  shall  be  adopted. 
If  this  system  is  adopted  the  board  of  coimty  supervisors  shall 
divide  the  county  into  road  districts,  no  district  to  be  less  than  36 
square  miles  in  area  nor  to  have  a  population  of  over  5000.  A 
cotmty  engineer  is  to  be  elected  who  is  also  to  serve  as  cotmty  sur- 
veyor. The  coimty  engineer  shall  have  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  all  roads  and  bridges  in  the  coimty  and  is  to  submit  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  The 
board  of  supervisors  shall  appoint  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  county  engineer  a  road  supervisor  for  each  road  district,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  direct  personally  the  construction  or  maintenance 
of  roads  in  his  district  and  keep  a  record  of  all  matters  connected 
therewith,  and  to  report  in  writing  to  the  county  engineer  at  least 
once  a  month. 

A  tax  of  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  may  be  levied  by  the 
cotmty  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  law. 
Such  tax  may  be  worked  out  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day  and  one 
half  of  the  funds  so  raised  shall- be  expended  by  the  board  of  coimty 
commissioners  and  the  other  half  by  the  townships  from  which  it 
was  collected.  An  additional  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar  may  be 
levied  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  bridges.  Any 
work  done  under  this  act  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
coimty  commissioners,  be  let  by  contract  provided  the  same  is 
done  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  county  engineer. 

Oregon.  An  act  approved  February  10,  1905,  authorizes  the 
county  courts  to  permit  the  building  of  experimental  roads  in  the 
various  cotmties  by  the  United  States  government  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  courts  may  deem  just  and  proper. 
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Another  act  provides  for  the  registration  and  numbering  of 
automobiles,  and  that  they  shall  be  supplied  with  lights,  brakes 
and  signals,  and  that  their  speed  shall  be  limited  to  8  miles  an 
hour  in  cities  and  i  mile  in  two  and  one  half  minutes  on  country 
roads.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  nonresidents  who 
have  complied  with  the  motor  vehicle  laws  of  their  own  state. 

The  Legislature  of  1905  passed  a  general  act  authorizing  the 
cotmty  courts  to  lay  out,  construct,  relocate  and  maintain  roads, 
such  work  to  be  done  by  contract  under  the  direction  of  the  road- 
master  of  the  county,  or  such  other  competent  person  as  may  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  county  court.  The  roads  are  to 
be  paid  for  in  10  annual  instalments  by  an  assessment  on  all  abutt- 
ing property  within  2  miles  of  the  roads  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  accruing  to  such  property.  Materials  for  rbads  may  be 
secured  by  condemnation. 

Pennsylvania,  An  act  approved  May  i,  1905  (ch.220)  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  state  highway  department,  con- 
sisting of  one  commissioner  at  $5000  a  year,  one  assistant  com- 
missioner at  $3000  a  year,  six  civil  engineers  at  $2000  each  a  year, 
draughtsmen,  clerks,  stenographers  etc.  A  system  of  cooperative 
road  building  between  the  state,  the  counties,  the  townships  and 
in  some  cases  the  boroughs,  is  provided  for;  75%  of  the  cost  of  the 
roads  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  i2j%  by  the  county  and  12^%  by 
the  township.  The  state  aid  fund  is  apportioned  among  the  coun- 
ties or  townships  in  proportion  to  road  mileage.  County  roads, 
when  improved  according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  State  High- 
way Department,  may  receive  the  same  aid  from  the  state  as  state 
highways.  All  state  aid  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract.  Ten  per 
cent  of  all  state  aid  funds  are  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of  state 
highways  and  such  other  improved  roads  as  have  been  built  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  state  specifications.  This  aid  is  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  mileage  of  said  improved  roads,  but  must  not 
exceed  one  half  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance.  To  pay  the 
state's  share  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  roads 
$6,356,232.47  was  appropriated:  $856,232.47  for  1905,  $1,250,000 
for  1906,  $1,250,000  for  1907,  $1,500,000  for  1908  and  $1,500,000 
for  1909.  The  townships'  share  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  special  cash 
lex-y  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  provided  for  by  law. 

An  act  approved  April  10,  1Q05,  provides  that  the  State  High- 
way Department  shall  repair  that  portion  of  the  old  Cxunberland 
road  which  lies  within  the  state  and  that  no  tolls  shall  hereafter 
be  collected  thereon.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made 
for  the  purpose. 
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A  general  township  law  was  passed  ('05  ch.107)  which  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  three  road  supervisors  in  each  township, 
one  to  be  elected  each  year,  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  board.  The 
supervisors  receive  no  salary,  but  their  necessary  expenses  are  paid. 
A  road  tax  of  not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar  shall  be  annually 
levied  by  the  supervisors.  This  tax  may  be  increased  to  10  ad- 
ditional nulls  if  the  same  is  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  recommended  by  all  the  supervisors.  Supervisors  are 
also  required  to  assess  a  tax  of  $1  upon  every  taxable.  In  town- 
ships which  abolish  the  working  out  of  the  road  tax  and  require 
the  same  to  be  paid  in  cash  the  state  agrees  to  pay  as  a  bonus  15% 
of  the  amoimt  so  collected.  Supervisors  are  required  to  divide 
the  townships  into  road  districts  of  not  less  than  5  miles  of  road  to 
each  district  and  to  employ  a  roadmaster,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
work  the  roads  himself  and  to  oversee  all  road  work  in  his  district 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  of  supervisors.  Supervisors 
are  required  to  keep  records  and  furnish  annual  statements  of  their 
accoimts  to  the  township  auditors  and  to  report  annually  expendi- 
tures for  construction  and  repairs,  mileage  etc.,  to  the  State  High- 
way Department. 

Motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.j59)  must  be  licensed,  registered,  pro- 
vided with  tags,  lights,  brakes  and  signals.  A  fee  of  $3  which  is 
used  by  the  State  Highway  Department  is  charged  for  the  license. 
The  speed  limit  is  fixed  at  i  mile  in  six  minutes  in  cities  and  boroughs 
and  I  mile  in  three  minutes  on  country  roads. 

South  Dakota.  Motor  vehicles  ('05  ch.137)  must  be  registered, 
numbered  and  provided  with  brakes,  signals  and  lamps.  The 
speed  limit  is  fixed  at  1  mile  in  six  minutes  in  cities  and  20  miles 
an  hour  elsewhere.  Nonresidents  are  not  required  to  register 
provided  they  have  complied  with  the  motor  vehicle  laws  of  their 
own  state. 

South  Carolina.  A  constitutional  amendment  which  provides 
that  "The  General  Assembly  may  enact  local  or  special  laws  con- 
cerning the  laying  out,  opening,  altering  or  working  roads  or  high- 
ways, and  concerning  the  providing  for  the  age  at  which  citizens 
shall  be  subject  to  road  duty,  and  concerning  drainage,"  was 
ratified  February  18,   1905. 

An  act  approved  February  22,  1905,  provides  that  all  able- 
bodied  male  residents  of  certain  ages,  unless  by  law  exempt,  are 
required  to  work  a  given  number  of  days  on  the  public  roads. 
The  ages  between  which  citizens  are  required  to  perform  road 
duties  and  the  number  of  days  each  is  required  to  work  a  year 
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An  act  approved  March  7,  1905,  provides  that  motor  vehida 
be  supplied  with  brakes,  signals  and  lights,  and  that  the  speed 
limit  on  bridges,  sharp  curves,  steep  descents  etc.,  shall  not  be 
greater  than  6  miles  an  hour,  and  at  other  places  not  greater  than 
is  reasonable  and  proper. 

Tennessee.  Automobiles  must  be  registered  ('oj  ch.173),  num* 
bered  and  supplied  with  the  usual  appurtenances.  The  rate  of 
speed  shall  not  be  greater  than  ao  miles  an  hour  on  streets  or  high- 
ways. Local  authorities  are  authorized  to  prescribe  lower  man- 
rates  of  speed  within  corporate  limits  of  towns. 

iWaskington.  The  appointment  of  a  state  highway  commissioner 
3gaa  provided  for  ('05  ch.174)  at  a  salary  of  $3500  a  year.  He  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  laying  out,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
state  highways.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  appropriated  to  pay  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  the  Highway  Commissioner.  An  additional 
sum  of  1 10,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads  tc 
Okanogan  and  Whatcom  counties. 

Another  act  which  passed  the  House  January  34,  and  the  Senate 
January  a6,  1905,  over  the  Governor's  veto,  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  repair  of  certain  state  highways.  A  state 
highway  board,  consisting  of  the  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer 
and  H^hway  Commissioner,  was  also  created.  One  half  the  cost  of 
roads  built  by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  is  to  be  paid  t^ 
the  state  and  one  half  by  the  counties. 

Another  act  approved  March  9,  1905,  provides  for  the  levy  of 
one  fourth  of  i  mill  state  tax  for  road  purposes.  Motor  vehicles 
must  be  registered  annually  ('05  ch.154)  and  supplied  with  signals, 
lamps  and  brakes.  The  rate  of  speed  must  not  be  greater  thaa 
t  mile  in  five  minutes  in  villages  or  cities  and  i  mile  in  two  and  one 
half  minutes  elsewhere. 

Wisconsin.  An  act  approved  May  16,  1905,  provides  that  coun- 
ties may  pay  one  half  of  the  cost  of  permanent  roads  built  in  the 
various  townships,  provided  the  same  be  constructed  according  to 
certain  standards  stated  in  the  bill.  The  fimds  for  this  purpose 
are  to  be  provided  by  a  levy  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the 
county. 

Automobiles  must  be  registered  ('05  ch.3os)  numbered  and 
supplied  with  brakes,  lamps  and  signals.  The  limit  of  speed  ii 
^Ted  at  19  miles  an  hour  in  cities  and  villages  and  95  miles  an  hour 
CDuntiy  roads. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION' 

ALLTN     A.     YOUNG     PH.D.,     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     OP     ECONOMICS, 

LELAND  STANFORD  JR  UNIVERSITY 

The  legislation  of  1905  relating  to  transportation  and  coinmtini« 
cation  was  tinustial  in  amount  and  in  importance.  Of  the  238 
statutes  classed  under  this  head  154  related  primarily  to  railroads, 
34  to  electric  railways,  3  to  express  companies,  3  to  canals,  i  to 
ferries,  27  to  bridges,  and  16  to  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 
A  large  number  of  these  acts  are  of  primarily  local  interest  or  of 
relatively  little  importance,  many  being  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
gaps  in  existing  statutes  or  of  stating  more  definitely  the  intention 
of  such  statutes.  Others  merely  fit  existing  laws  to  new  conditions, 
such  as  those  brought  about  by  the  development  of  subiu-ban  and  in- 
terurban  electric  transportation  and  of  the  long-distance  telephone. 
Eliminating  all  such,  however,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
body  of  important  legislation  the  dominant  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  public  control  over  such  matters  as 
rates,  services  and  provisions  for  the  safety  of  travel.  Without 
presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  any  particular 
regulation,  the  statement  may  be  hazarded  that  the  past  experi- 
ence of  the  various  states  in  railroad  regulation  has  borne  fruit  in  a 
more  definite  comprehension  of  the  precise  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  such  legislation  and  a  more  careful  planning  of  the  means  of 
attaining  such  ends.  The  legislation  of  the  year,  taken  as  a  whole, 
shows  a  marked  tendency  towards  greater  uniformity  in  the  laws 
of  the  various  states. 


CoDamiissions.  First  in  importance  is  the  legislation  relating  to 
state  railroad  commissions.  '  Nebraska  ('05  ch.233)  provided  that 
at  the  general  election  of  November  1906  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  state  railway  commission  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  electors.    The  proposed  commission  is  to  consist  of  three 

*  See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  of  Legislation,  i  aoo. 
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members,  to  be  elected  first  at  the  general  election  in  1906,  the  ttaa 
of  office  to  be  six  years,  and  the  powers  and  duties  to  include  "Un 
regulation  of  rates,  ser\-ices,  and  the  general  control  of  commot 
carriers,"  The  proposed  commission  may  be  regarded  as  succeed 
jng  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Transportation,  composed  of  five  stati 
officers,  which  was  abolished  in  1901  on  account  of  a  decision  of  tlH 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  (60  Neb.  741)  declaring  that  the  act 
creating  the  board  had  not  been  passed  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
Kansas  ('05  ch.340)  thoroughly  revised  the  statutes  ('or  ch.286; 
'03  ch.391)  prescribing  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  Boanl 
of  Railroad  Commissioners.  The  Governor  (instead  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council)  is  now  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  elective 
board  and  to  approve  the  security  for  the  bond  of  each  commis- 
sioner. The  office  o(  attorney  to  the  board  is  created,  the  occupant 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor.  His  duty  is  to  prosecute  and 
defend  in  the  name  of  the  state  all  suits  and  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acts  of  the  board  and  on  behalf  of  parties  complainingJ 
of  unjust  discrimination  or  other  violation  of  the  act.  This  office  ill 
a  new  departure  in  administrative  procedure;  other  state  cumnuM 
sions  with  rate-making  powers  are  generally  authorized  to  call  upOQi 
the  Attorney  General  or  other  state's  attorneys  to  prosecute  siiitsi 
for  them.  The  provision  that  this  officer  is  to  represent  the  com- 
plainants at  the  hearings  of  the  board  seems  to  emphasize  the 
inquisitorial  rather  than  the  judicial  functions  of  that  body.  The 
act  also  makes  important  changes  in  the  provisions  for  court  review, 
in  the  definitions  of  discrimination,  and  in  the  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  act. 

Railroad  commissions  were  created  in  Indiana  ('05  ch.sj),  Wash- 
ington ('05  ch.8i)  and  Wisconsin  {'05  ch.363).  Neither  Indiana 
nor  Washington  previously  had  a  railroad  commi&ion.  In  Wiscon- 
sin the  new  commission  displaces  a  railroad  commissioner  with 
limited  powers,  an  office  which  had  existed  since  1870.  -  Each  of  the 
new  commissions  consists  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  has  also  the  power  of  removal.  In  this  particular  these 
statutes  show  a  healthy  reaction  from  a  recent  tendency  towards 
elective  commissions.  The  term  of  office  is  six  years  in  Washington 
and  Wisconsin  and  four  years  in  Indiana,  the  members  retiring 
successively.  The  three  statutes  agree  in  the  provision  that  the 
commissioners  shall  not  hoM  any  other  office;  Washington  and 
Wisconsin  provide  that  they  shall  not  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
any  railroad  (Washington  also  specifies  express  companies);  one 
of  the  Wisconsin  commissioners  must  have  a  "general  knowledge 
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of  railroad  law"  and  the  other  two  must  have  a  "general  tinder- 
standing  of  matters  relating  to  railroad  transportation."  The  pow- 
ers of  all  three  commissions  extend  over  steam  railroads  and  express 
companies.  In  addition  the  Indiana  statute  specifically  includes 
private  car  lines,  fast  freight  lines,  private  tracks  (operated  in 
connection  with  a  railroad)  and  all  "common  carriers  on  any 
railroad"  in  the  state,  but  exempts  street  and  interurban  railroads 
except,  as  to  the  supervision  of  the  commission  over  crossings  with 
railroads.  The  Wisconsin  law  adds  car  companies,  freight  and 
freight  line  companies,  other  common  carriers  over  any  railroad  in 
the  state,  and  private  tracks  in  so  far  as  they  are  used  by  common 
carriers;  and  exempts  street  and  electric  railroads  engaged  solely 
in  passenger  transportation  within  the  limits  of  cities,  and  logging 
or  other  private  railways  not  doing  business  as  common  carriers. 
The  most  important  power  granted  to  the  commissions  is  that  over 
rates  and  classifications.  It  is  significant  that  none  of  these 
statutes  imposes  the  duty  of  framing  a  comprehensive  classification 
of  freight  and  schedule  of  rates  for  the  railroads  in  the  state,  but 
that  each  commission  has  the  more  elastic  power  of  altering  particu- 
lar rates  or  classifications.  Such  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  each 
case  after  an  investigation  and  hearing,  instituted  (in  Washington 
and  Wisconsin)  upon  complaint  or  at  the  initiative  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  Indiana  law  is  weakened  by  the  provision  that  the 
hearing  may  be  instituted  only  upon  complaint  of  a  person  or  cor- 
poration "injuriously  affected."  Each  commission  is  empowered 
to  adopt  its  own  procedure  .(with  the  provision  in  each  case  that 
the  hearings  shall  be  open),  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  other  doctmients 
(enforceable  through  judicial  order) .  Notice  of  the  hearing  must  be 
given  to  the  carriers  affected  (Indiana,  20  days ;  Washington,  30  days ; 
Wisconsin,  10  days).  The  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  become 
operative  20  dajrs  (in  Indiana  a  longer  period  may  be  fixed  by  the 
commission)  after  the  service  of  the  order  upon  the  carriers.  Each 
of  the  laws  provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  findings  of  the  com- 
missions to  the  courts.  The  carrier  or  other  party  in  interest  may, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  recording  of  the  commission's  action, 
appeal  from  the  findings  of  the  Indiana  commission  to  the  Appellate 
Court,  the  cause  to  be  heard  and  determined  upon  a  transcript  of  the 
record  of  the  commission's  hearing.  The  court,  whose  decision  is 
final,  may  affirm,  change  or  set  aside  the  action  of  the  commission. 
In  Washington  an  action  in  review  may  be  taken  by  the  carrier, 
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not  later  thaa  90  days  after  notice  61  the  ordert  to  the  Siipciior 
Court  of  the  state  in  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  before  the 
commission  was  held;  from  this  judgment  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  A  dissatisfied  complainant  may. 
appeal  .within  30. days  after  the  decision  of  the  commission  to  ibt 
Superior  Court,  whibh  shall  try  the  point  complained  of  dr  naco. 
By  the  Wisconsin  law  the  railroad  or  other  pBity  in  interest  ii 
empowered  to  commence  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  (no  time  limit 
being  set)  against  the  commission,  to  vacate  an  amended  rate  or 
classification  alleged  to  be  unreasonable.  If  new  evidence  is  intro- 
duced in  the  court  hearing  the  commi^rion  may  alter  or  rescind  its 
order;  if  altered,  the  amended  order  takes  th^  place  of  the  orjgiiial 
order  in  the  court  hearing.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  taken  within  60  days  by  either  party  to  the  action.  In  each  of 
the  statutes  under  consideratkm  it  is  provided  that  appeals  £rom 
the  dedskms  of  the  commission  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other 
dvil  causes  pending  in  the  courts.  In  Wisconsin  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission  remain  in  force  until  found  unreasonable  in  an  ac- 
tion of  the  kind  specified.  In  Washington  the  court  may,  p^^f^ 
reviewy^suspend  the  order  of  the  commission,  in  which  case  a  bond 
to  cover  damages,  penalties  and  possible  excess  charges  is  required 
of  the  carrier.  In  Indiana  the  carrier  is  allowed  to  file  bond  to 
cover  damages,  penalties  and  overcharges;  receipts  being  given  to 
shippers  for  payments  under  the  rate  in  dispute,  these  receipts 
becoming  collectable  for  excess  charges  30  days  after  the  decision 
of  the  court.  Each  law  provides  that  the  rates  established  by  the 
commission  shall  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  reasonable  and  just, 
imless  set  aside  by  a  court  in  an  action  of  the  kind  specified. 

The  powers  of  the  commissions  extend  to  other  matters,  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  each  law,  but  including  in  general  such  things  as 
car  service,  demurrage,  trackage  etc.  In  the  Washington  law 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  regulation  of  station  facilities.  The  new 
Indiana  board  succeeds  to  the  supervisory  power  over  crossings 
formerly  vested  in  the  Auditor  of  State.  In  each  state  the  com- 
mission has  power  to  institute  and  apportion  joint  rates,  though 
in  Indiana  the  commission  has  power  to  institute  such  rates  only 
when  the  railroads  fail  to  do  so.  In  each  case  the  commission  is 
authorized  to  investigate  interstate  rates  (in  Indiana  only  on  com- 
plaint) and  to  notify  carriers  of  violations  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  In  case  such  notification  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
carriers  the  state  commission  is  to  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  for  relief.  Upon  the  Washington  commission  is  placed 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
of  each  mile  of  railroad  in  the  state ;  the  same  commission  is  also 
empowered  to  investigate  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  railway 
and  express  companies.  The  Wisconsin  law  gives  the  commission 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  construction  and  reconstruction  costs 
of  the  various  roads,  together  with  other  pertinent  financial  statis- 
tics. The  information  thus  obtained  is  to  be  printed  in  the  annual 
reports  of  these  commissions,  which  may  also  contain  other  statis- 
tical information.  The  Wisconsin  law  wisely  provides  that  the 
blanks  used  by  the  commission  in  securing  this  information  shall 
adhere  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  forms  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  In  each  case  the  railroads  are  compelled  to 
furnish  the  desired  information,  and  the  commission  is  empowered 
to  inspect  the  books  and  papers  of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  to  com- 
pel their  production  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  within  the  state. 
The  Indiana  commission  is  also  authorized  to  issue  an  annual  report, 
but  the  law  contains  no  specific  provision  for  the  collection  of 
statistics.  An  older  Indiana  law  requires  railroads  to  report 
receipts  and  expenditures  annually  to  the  state  auditor  (R.  S.  '97 
§5432).  Finally,  each  commission  is  empowered  to  enforce  all  of 
the  laws  of  the  respective  states  relating  to  railroads. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  powers 
of  the  commission,  each  statute  contains  important  provisions  of  a 
restrictive  nature.  The  most  important  of  these  relate  to  discrimi- 
nations in  rates.  The  Indiana  law  prohibits  rebates,  special  rates 
and  discriminations,  including  under  the  last  caption  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  or  advantage,  failure  to  receive  or  trans- 
port without  tmreasonable  delay  or  discrimination,  discrimination 
between  companies  in  the  use  of  terminal  facilities,  charging  more 
for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul  (unless  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission). The  Washington  law,  in  prohibiting  discrimination, 
specifically  includes  rebates,  \mdue  preference  or  undue  disadvan- 
tage in  rates  or  services  to  any  person  or  locality.  This  statute  also 
contains  a  long  and  short  hatd  clause,  subject  to  exceptions  at  the 
order  of  the  commission.  The  Wisconsin  statute  prohibits  rebates 
and  other  methods  of  giving  tmdue  or  unreasonable  preference  to 
particular  shippers,  but  does  not  contain  a  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  Each,  of  the  statutes  imposes  penalties  for  discrimina- 
tions upon  both  the  corporation  and  its  agents,  and  the  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  laws  impose  penalties  upon  the  party  receiving  the 
rebate  or  other  favor. 
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be  deducted  from  the  net  weight.  The  other  statute  f 05  dLiti) 
gives  force  to  the  above  by  requiring  that  all  cars  loaded  with 
lumber  shall  be  weighed  at  some  common  point  within  the  state. 

Car  service.  Demurmge  and  storage  chaxgies.  Kansas  C05  ch. 
345),  Missouri  C05  p.109)  and  Oklahoma  (*o5  ch.xo  art.s)  pnsssd 
laws  similar  in  putport  and  general  character,  as  well  as  in  the  moss 
important  details.  The  Kansas  law  amends  and  enlaigeaaaeaxfier 
statute  (Gr.  S.  '01  f  5982) ;  the  other  two  statutes  replace  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissionexa  of 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  In  each  case  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
*  carriers  for  failure  to  furnish  cars  within  the  time  after  the  request 
of  the  shipper  specified  by  the  statute ;  for  failure  to  ship  promptly 
or  to  carry  forward  shipments  at  less  than  the  prescribq4  spead 
(50  miles  a  day  in  Kansas,  60  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma) ;  for  failure 
to  notify  consignee  on  arrival,  as  well  as  for  failure  to  place  can 
.  promptly  at  an  accessible  place  for  unloading,  is  fixed  at  $z  a  day 
per  car.  The  demurrage  chaxged  the  shipper  or  consignee  for 
failure  to  load  or  unload  promptly  is  also  fixed  by  each  statute  at 
$x  a  day  per  car.  Similar  provisions  are  made,  where  applicable, 
with  reference  to  package  freight.  North  Carolina  C05  ch.545) 
fixed  the  penalty  for  delay  in  transporting  goods  received  for  ship- 
ment at  $25  for  the  first  day  and  $5  for  each  succeeding  day  for 
car-load  lots«  and  at  half  these  amounts  for  less  than  car-load  lots. 

Discriminations.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.177)  declared  the  granting 
or  receiving  of  rebates  or  other  favors  unlawful  and  provided  penal- 
ties for  both  carrier  and  shipper.  A  Nebraska  statute  ('05  ch.ios) 
states  that  railroad  companies  shall  give  equal  facilities  in  the  way 
of  elevator  service,  sidetracks  and  switches,  and  supply  of  cars,  to 
all  shippers  of  grain;  equal  facilities  are  also  to  be  given  to  all 
parties  desiring  to  erect  or  operate  grain  elevators  of  not  less  than 
15,000  bushels  capacity.  Penalties  are  imposed  upon  railroad  and 
shipper  for  violation  of  the  law.  Certain  provisions  of  the  railway 
commission  laws  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Washington  and  Wisconsin, 
as  previously  noted,  forbid  discrimination. 

Train  Service.  Connections.  Missouri  ('05  p.ioi)  has  eliminated 
a  provision  of  the  law  requiring  reasonable  passenger  connections 
(R.  S.  *99  §1210)  which  confined  its  application  to  "competing 
companies."  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.iS2)  exempted  lines  of  less  than 
25  miles  and  all  new  lines  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  require- 
ment of  the  operation  of  daily  trains.  Oregon  ('05  ch.225)  author- 
izes any  road  to  construct  connections  to  any  station  sidetrack  of 
another  road  and  requires  tbtou^Vi  \.rd.^c  ^.tt^w^^tokoJ^.  M^aas^ 
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('05  ch.127)  amended  its  law  relating  to  railroad  branch  tracks 
(R.  S.  ch.51)  so  as  to  authorize  the  construction  of  branch  tracks 
to  any  station  of  another  company.  California  ('05  ch.423)  pro- 
vides for  forfeiture  of  charter  for  lapse  of  six  months  in  operation, 
operation  being  defined  as  the  movement  of  one  train  a  day  with 
passenger  facilities.  Roads  above  the  5000  foot  level  are  exempted 
from  this  requirement  for  the  period  from  October  15  to  May  15. 
Nor  is  a  road  compelled  to  operate  when  the  total  earnings  from 
operation,  including  branch  and  thmk  lines,  are  less  than  the 
operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The  railroad  commission  is 
empowered  to  determine  the  existence  of  this  last  condition. 

Stations.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.208),  Missouri  ('05  p.107),  Nebraska 
('05  ch.108)  and  Texas  ('05  ch.133)  reqtiired  the  provision  of 
specified  facilities  at  stations,  including  toilet  rooms  (Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Texas)  and  heating  and  hghting  (Missouri,  Nebraska). 
The  Nebraska  statute  also  provides  that  all  local  passenger  trains 
shall  stop  at  all  stations.  Another  Minnesota  statute  ('05  ch.287) 
requires  that  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  passenger  trains  be  bulletined 
at  each  station.  Of  a  different  nature  is  a  Montana  statute  ('05 
eh. 26)  which  compels  railways  to  maintain  facilities  for  passengers 
and  for  the  shipment  and  delivery  of  freight  wherever  there  is  a 
platj:ed  town  site  of  record  having  not  less  than  100  inhabitants. 
In  this  connection  also  may  be  mentioned  a  curious  Oklahoma  law 
('05  ch.io  art.4)  to  the  effect  that  railways  to  be  built  or  surveyed 
in  the  future  are  prohibited  from  building  within  3  miles  of  a  cotmty 
seat,  tmless  they  pass  through  it  and  establish  depot  facilities. 

Industrial  sidetracks.  By  the  terms  of  a  Kansas  statute  ('05 
ch.  350)  persons  desiring  to  erect  or  having  erected  elevators  or 
flouring  mills'of  specified  minimum  capacity,  situated  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  a  regular  way  station,  may  request 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  railroad  company  will  con- 
struct and  operate  a  sidetrack.  The  railroad  has  the  option  of 
proffering  another  site  upon  its  right  of  way.  In  either  case,  if 
the  parties  fail  to  come  to  terms,  the  matter  is  adjudicated  by  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  This  act  is  distinct  from  the 
one  C05  ch.351)  mentioned  above,  conferring  upon  the  board  the 
power  to  order  the  construction  of  industrial  sidetracks.  South 
Carolina  ('05  ch.480)  requires  railroad  companies,  upon  request, 
to  construct  sidetracks  to  establishments  situated  within  one  half 
mile  from  the  lines,  the  only  alternative  being  proof  to  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  that  the  necessity  for  such  sidetrack  do^^ 
not  exist.     The  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  met  Vy  \)afc  ^^^JcXi^- 
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meat  benefited,  but  this  is  to  be  lefiinded  by  the  deductioa  of 
so%  from  its  freight  bills  until  the  entire  cost  is  thus  lepaid.  Wi^ 
oonsin  C05  ch.386)  included  manufacturing  plants  in  the  liit  of 
establishments  entmierated*  in  its  industrial  sidetiack  law  (R.  8. 
'98  |x8o9)  and  substituted  location  within  one  half  mile  of  aajr 
railroad  or  sidetrack  for  location  within  the  yard  limits  of  a  statiOB 
as  a  condition  of  the  applicability  of  the  law,  CaUfomia  C05  di. 
548)  gave  local  legislative  authorities  the  power  to  grant  the  n^ 
of . oonstructing  and  operating  spur  tracks  to  .jproperty  ownen' 
and.  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments.  Such  grants  musk 
be  revocable. 

Live  slock.  An  unusual  amount  of  legislation  relates  to  the 
conditions  under  which  live  stock  is  to  be  tran4)orted.  CaUfofoii 
C05  ch.sxa)  prescribed  36  hours  as  the  maximum  period  of  obii* 
seoutive  transportation  of  live  stock  without  -unloading  for  food, 
water  and  rest;  the  period  of  rest  to  be  at  least  zo  oonsecutife 
hours.  Florida  Cos  ch.sz)  made  the  maximum  period  of  con- 
secutive transportation  aS  hours,  and  also  provided  a  maximum, 
of  3  hours  for  detention  in  the  cars  at  destination.  The  Pknida 
law  includes  a  requirement  for  the  use  of  cattle  cars,  at  least  34 
feet  in  length.  Kansas  C05  ch.354)  and  Nebraska  C05  ch.io6) 
compel  the  furnishing  of  free  transportation  in  both  directiona  to 
,  the  shipper  or  his  employee  and  to  a  limited  ntmiber  of  assistants 
in  charge  of  stock  shipments.  The  Nebraska  statute  provides 
for  the  furnishing  of  adequate  caboose  facilities  to  such  persons — 
a  purpose  to  which  a  separate  statute  is  devoted  in  Kansas  C^5 
ch.346).  Two  other  Nebraska  enactments  relate  to  the  trans- 
portation of  live  stock.  One  of  these  ('05  ch.  107)  stipulates  that  the 
minimtun  average  speed  of  stock  trains  on  main  lines  shall  be  18 
miles  an  hour,  while  on  branch  lines  and  from  initial  points  to 
division  stations  on  main  lines  the  minimtmi  is  fixed  at  12  miles  an 
hotu".  The  other  statute  ('05  ch.5)  limits  the  time  that  shall  be 
consumed  in  switching,  unloading  and  placing  of  stock  in  stock- 
yards to  one  and  one  half  hours,  and  imposes  upon  the  stockyard 
owners  a  penalty  of  $2 .  50  a  car  for  each  half  hour's  delay.  Vermont 
('04  ch.96)  provided  that  upon  the  application  of  three  shippers  of 
live  stock,  any  two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  members  with  power  to  order  the  construction 
of  covered  yards  and  the  ftmiishing  of  running  water. 

Passenger  rates.  Montana  ('05  ch.87)  and  Washington  ('05 
ch.113)  fixed  the  maximtun  passenger  rate  at  3  cents  a  mile»  with 
the  exception  that  in  Montana  the  law  does  not  apply  to  independ- 
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ent  lines  of  railway  operating  wholly  within  the  state.  Violation  of 
the  Washington  statute  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  between  $500  and 
$1000  or  by  imprisonment  for  from  six  months  to  a  year,  or  both, 
together  with  an  additional  penalty  of  $200,  of  which  one  half  is 
to  go  to  the  passenger  overcharged  and  one  half  to  the.  school  ftmd. 
In  Montana  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  between  $50  and  $500,  divided 
as  is  the  extra  penalty  in  Washington. 

Passes.  Wisconsin  amended  its  already  stringent  law  against  the 
giving  or  receipt  of  passes  to  or  by  members  or  employees  of  political 
committees  or  candidates  for  or  incimibents  of  public  office  ('99 
ch.357)  by  the  provision  ('05  ch.486)  that  "the  term  'free  pass' 
shall  include  any  form  of  ticket  or  mileage  entitling  the  holder  to 
travel  over  any  part  of  the  Une  or  lines  of  any  railroad  issued  to 
the  holder  as  a  gift  or  in  consideration  of  any  service  performed 
or  to  be  performed  by  such  holder  except  where  such  ticket  or 
mileage  is  used  by  such  holder  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
an  employee  of  the  railroad  issuing  the  same."  The  need  of  this 
legislation  had  been  urged  by  Governor  LaFoUette  in  his  message 
of  January  12,  1905.  A  recommendation  of  antipass  legislation 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Lapham  of  Texas  (January  12,  1905) 
was  followed  by  action  of  the  Texas  Legislature  ('05  p.412)  sub- 
mitting to  popular  vote  in  November  1906  an  amendment  to  the 
state  Constitution  (art.  3  §24)  prohibiting  the  acceptance  by  public 
officers  of  privileges  from  telegraph  or  telephone  companies  or 
common  carriets.  Similar  recommendations  by  the  governors  of 
Indiana  and  Minnesota  met  with  no  legislative  response.  South 
Carolina  ('05  ch.44s)  exempted  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Immigration  from  the  operation  of  its 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  passes  by  public  officials.  North 
Carolina  ('05  ch.312)  now  specifically  permits  the  exchange  of 
newspaper  advertising  space  for  transportation. 

Mileage  books.  All  passenger  mileage  tickets  or  books  must  be 
transferable  and  good  till  used,  by  the  terms  of  a  Minnesota  statute 
('05  ch.22i).  Vermont  provides  ('04  ch.95)  for  the  sale  at  all 
stations  of  transferable  500  and  1000  mile  coupon  mileage  books. 

Ticket  scalping.  Stringent  laws  designed  to  do  away  with  ticket 
scalping  were  passed  by  Oregon  ('05  ch.231),  Washington  ('05 
ch.i8o)  and  Tennessee  ('05  ch.410).  The  Oregon  and  Washington 
laws  are  practically  identical  and  are  only  slight  variants  of  a 
uniform  antiscalping  law  that  has  been  enacted  in  a  ntunber  of 
states.  They  provide  that  authorized  ticket  agents  shall  display 
in  their  places  of  business  certificates  of  authorization;  they  make 
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it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  without  such  certificate  to  sell 
tickets,  and  require  that  railroads  shall  redeem  tickets  unused 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Tennessee  prohibits  the  sale  of  non- 
transferable tickets  by  other  than  authorized  agents,  specifi- 
caUy  permits  the  sale  of  transferable  tickets  by  original  purchasers  lo 
actual  users,  and  provides  for  the  redemption  of  unused  tickets 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas,  under  date  of  January  23,  1905  (Texas  Sc  P.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Mahaffey,  84  S.  W.  646)  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  state  ('93  ch.73)  which  is  in 
most  of  its  important  essentials  like  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
statutes  mentioned  above.  The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  ha^■ing 
previously  declared  that  the  section  of  the  law  declaring  the  un- 
authorized sale  of  a  railroad  ticket  a  penal  offense  was  unconsti- 
tutional (Jannin  1;.  State,  51  S.W.  1126),  on  account  of  a  proviso 
not  contained  in  the  Washington  or  Oregon  statutes,  the  Suprcme 
Court  held  in  the  case  cited  that  the  section  compelling  the  re- 
demption of  unused  tickets  or  portions  of  tickets  was  likewise 
unconstitutional  by  reason  of  the  dependency  of  the  two  sections. 

Public  safety.  A  lai^e  number  of  statutes  may  be  classed  under 
this  rubric.  Some  of  these  are  aimed  against  inadequate  precau- 
tions on  the  part  of  railroads  and  their  employees;  others  are 
intended  to  protect  the  railroad  from  the  destructive  acts  of  other 
parties.  In  the  first  class  may  be  included  a  considerable  number 
of  statutes  relating  to  grade  crossings,  although  some  of  these 
relate  primarily  to  the  public  convenience  rather  than  the  public 
safety.  Michigan  ('05  ch.iaS)  increased  the  powers  of  its  Railroad 
and  Street  Crossing  Board  by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  crossing  without  the  approval  of  the 
board.  Missouri  added  ('05  p. 106)  unincorporated  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  the  list  of  places  where  the  railroads  are  required  to  coa- 
sti^ct  street  crossings  and  erect  signboards.  A  former  provision  to 
the  effect  that  nongrade  street  crossings  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
municipality  is  stricken  out.  California  ('05  ch.124)  prohibits  the 
construction  of  main  track  railroad  crossings  unless  equipped  with 
an  interlocking  plant.  Either  railroad  may  demand  the  conversion 
of  an  existing  grade  crossing  to  a  nongrade  crossing,  except  where 
same  is  physically  impossible,  dispute  as  to  this  point  being  settled 
by  the  superior  court  of  the  coimty.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.408) 
increased  the  powers  of  commissions  having  in  charge  the  matter 
of  nongrade  crossings  of  steam  railroads  and  street  tailroads.  Two 
Pennsylvania  statutes  ('05  ch.306,  333)  tend  to  factUtate  tbe  tab- 
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;titution  of  nongrade  for  grade  crossings.  One  law  provides  that 
bhe  court  of  qtiarter  sessions  may  upon  petition  authorize  the 
vacating  of  public  highways  at  such  crossings ;  the  other  empowers 
railxDad  companies  to  change  the  location  and  grade  of  bridges 
belonging  to  bridge  corporations.  Vermont  ('04  ch.93)  requires 
that  all  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes  oh  a  railroad  right  of  way  shall  be 
cut  for  a  distance  of  80  rods  in  each  direction  from  public  grade 
crossings.  The  same  state  ('04  ch.97)  requires  electric  cars  to  be 
brought  to  a  full  stop  and  danger  signals  displayed  at  a  crossing 
with  a  steam  railroad.  Maine  ('05  ch.94)  requires  the  locomotive 
whistle  to  be  blown  at  all  grade  crossings.  Minnesota  ('95  ch.280) 
provides  that  upon  petition  of  majority  of  common  or  city  cotmcil 
the  State  Hailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  may  order  the 
maintenance  of  gates,  flagmen  or  other  safety  devices  at  railroad 
crossings  on  villages  or  city  streets.'  The  most  comprehensive 
statute  of  the  year  with  reference  to  the  use  of  safety  appliances 
was  that  of  Illinois  ('05  p. 350).  It  requires  train  brake  system, 
automatic  couplers  and  grab  irons,,  and,  in  addition  to  imposing  a 
penalty  of  $100  for  each  violation,  provides  that  employees  injured 
by  locomotives  or  cars  not  equipped  according  to  the  statute 
shall  npt  be  deemed  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  For  the 
better  administration  of  the  preceding  statute  another  act  ('05 
p.349)  provides  for  an  inspector  of  safety  appliances,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  under  whose  supervi- 
sion he  is  to  work.  Texas  ('05  ch.56)  requires  switch  lights  on  all 
main  line  switches,  and  derailing  switches  on  all  sidings  connecting 
with  the  main  line  on  which  cars  are  left  standing.  California  ('05 
ch.S73)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  railroad  employee  to  be 
intoxicated  on  duty  and  a  felony  if  death  results  from  consequent 
carelessness. 

Among  the  second  class  of  statutes  to  be  classed  under  this 
general  head  may  be  mentioned  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  at- 
tempts to  derail  or  wreck  trains,  placing  explosives  or  obstructions 
on  the  track,  train  robbery,  etc.  (Cal.  '05  ch.  494,  495,  496,  573; 
Del.  '05  ch.  68,  205,  206,  207;  Ga.  '05  p.  86;  N.  M.  '05  ch.41,  52; 
Or.  '05  ch.41;  Mon.  '05  ch.24;  N.  C.  '05  ch.33s;  R.  I.  '05  ch.1217; 
S.  C.  '05  ch.4Si,  492;  Vt.  '04  ch.151).  Other  statutes  make  mis- 
demeanors of  various  kinds  of  trespass  on  railroad  property  (Ari. 
'05  ch.49;  Ct.  '05  ch.202;  Mass.  '05  ch. 208, 2 10;  N.  C.  '05  ch.32).. 

Damages.  Two  important  statutes  relating  to  damages  were 
those  of  North  Carolina  ('05  ch.330)  and  Florida  ('05  ch.S3).  The 
North  Carolina  law  allows  60  days  after  the  filing  of  the  claim  for  the 
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payment  of  damages  on  intxastate  and  90  days  on  mtetstate  di^^*: 
mentSy  with  interest  from  ths  date  of  filing  the  daim,  and  imposes  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  failure  to  pay  within  the  time  speidfied.  Florids' 
allows  90  days  for  payment  and  fixes  the  penalty  at  9$%  a  yesr^ 
The  poialty  is  not  to  be  recovered  taxless  (North  Carolina)  ths 
consignee  recovers  in  action  the  full  amoimt  claimed,  or  tmta 
(Florida)  the  judgment  is  greater  than  the  amount  oBtxed  by  the 
company.  Missouri  C05  p.53)  now  allows  the  plaintiff  to  join  ai. 
defenduits  all  carriers  handling  a  through  shipment  and  to  recover 
directly  from  the  one  whose  negligence  caused  tha  loss. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Central  of  Geoigia  Ry. 
Co.  v..Murphey,  196  U.  S.,  194)  decided  that  sections  23x7  and  sjxS 
of  the  Code  of  (Seoxgia  of  1895,  imposing  upon  comnun^  carriers  the 
duty  of  tracing  lost  or  damaged  through  freight  and  of  infinrntng 
the  shipper  where  and  how  the  freight  was  lost' or  dama^d  (the 
attemative  being  liability  of  the  carrier  in  question)  was,  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  interstate  shipments,  in  violation  of  the  oomnaeroe  daiiss 
of  the  federal  Omstitudbn. 

Ineocporatlon  and  gwieral  powers.  The  development  of  ekctrie . 
transportation  is  necessitating  some  changesin  the  general  railroad  . 
laws  of  various  states.  California  (*o5  ch.493)  empowers  personi 
or  corporations  previously  authorized  to  operate  steam  railroads 
to  use  electricity  or  compressed  air;  but  provides  that  in  incorpo- 
rated cities  &nd  towns  or  cities  and  cotinties  having  more  than  5000 
inhabitants,  authority  must  be  obtained  from  the  local  legislative 
authority.  Nebraska  ('05  ch.40)  gave  to  railroad  companies  organ- 
ized for  steam  transportation  the  power  to  transmit  over  their  right 
of  way  currents  of  electricity  "for  the  purpose  of  operating  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  power 
for  the  use  of  said  railroad  and  the  use  of  others."  Michigan  ("05 
ch.156)  authorized  railroad  companies,  including  street  railways,  to 
own  and  operate  >steamboats,  barges  and  vessels  under  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  other  corporations  owning  and  operating  the  same. 
A  New  York  statute  ('05  ch.727)  allows  corporations  to  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  "building,  maintaining  and  operating  a  railroad 
for  use  by  way  of  extension  or  branch  or  cut-off  of  any  railroad  then 
existing,  or  for  shortening  or  straightening  or  improving  the  line  or 
grade  of  such  railroad  or  any  part  thereof."  The  same  statute 
increases  the  powers  of  railway  corporations  by  providing  that  they 
may  make  additions  and  betterments  to  subsidiary  roads,  and  may 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  that  purpose.  North 
Carolina  ('05  ch.187)  allows  six  (formerly  25)  persons  to  form  a 
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railroad  corporation.  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.184)  allows  railroad 
corporations  to  acquire,  own,  pledge,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
the  securities  of  water  companies.  Texas  ('05  ch.109)  gives  to 
terminal  railway  companies  the  powers  of  railroad  companies, 
except  that  they  may  not  have  a  track  more  than  25  miles  long. 
Nevada  ('05  ch.93)  reduced  the  niunber  of  directors  required  to  be 
residents  of  the  state  from  a  majority  of  all  to  one. 

.California  ('05  ch.425)  repealed  a  section  of  its  railroad  law 
(C.  C.  §494)  authorizing  any  corporation  owning  a  railroad  in  that 
state  to  sell  its  property  to  any  foreign  or  domestic  railroad;  leaving 
as  the  law  on  this  subject  a  statute  ('03  ch.45)  which  authorizes 
companies  to  sell  their  properties  when  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors  and  three  fourths  of  the  stockholders,  but  prohibits  the 
acquisition  of  competitive  lines.  The  effect  of  this  prohibition  is  to 
a  certain  extent  nullified  by  a  statute  ('05  ch.423)  which  permits 
railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts as  to  lease  or  use  in  common  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  other 
roads. 

Capitalization  and  indebtedness.  A  Utah  law  (R.  S.  '98  §443) 
which  allowed  directors  of  a  railroad  corporation  to  issue  preferred 
or  special  stock  or  income  certificates  with  the  assent  of  the  holders  of 
two  thirds  of  the  common  stock  and  of  two  thirds  of  the  security 
primarily  affected  by  the  new  issue,  has  been  amended  ('05  ch.29) 
so  that  a  majority  vote  is  sufficient  in  each  case.  Arizona  ('05 
ch.42)  permits  railroad  companies  to  issue  bonds  and  notes  up  to  an 
amotmt  equal  to  the  authorized  capital  stock.  Connecticut  ('05 
ch.149)  amended  the  laws  of  that  state  relating  to  the  bond  issues  of 
railroad  and  street  railway  corporations.  Such  bonds  must  be 
registered  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  and  must  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  half  the  sum  which  has  been  actually  expended  on 
the  road,  as  certified  by  the  president,  treasurer  and  an  engineer. 
Street  railway  companies  organized  before  1895  ^^e  allowed  to  have 
outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  75%  of  the  sum  certified  as 
aforesaid.  Kansas  ('05  ch.344)  makes  some  atonement  for  the 
severity  of  its  rate  regulation  by  a  seeming  laxity  as  to  financial 
matters.  This  statute  provides  simply  that  any  railway  corpora- 
tion organized  \mder  the  laws  of  the  state  may  issue  and  sell  its 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  such  an  amount  as  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  necessary.  While  it 
is  hard  to  justify  the  taking  of  so  important  a  matter  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  stockholders,  it  is  certain  that  the  elastic  pro- 
vision of  the  Kansas  law  will  fit  the  exigencies  of  modem  corporation 
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finance  better  than  the  arbitrary  restrictions  of  some  of  the  other 
states,  restrictions  which  often  rest  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between 
a  railroad  bond  and  a  real  estate  mortgage.  The  very  general 
adoption  of  the  car  trust  or  equipment  trust  device  for  purchasing 
rolling  stock  has  led  to  the  enactment  in  many  states  of  substantially 
uniform  la.ws  on  that  subject.  Such  laws  were  enacted  during  the 
year  in  Idaho  ('oj  9,154)  and  Utah('osch.4).  They  provide  that  if 
the  contract  takes  the  form  of  purchase,  with  payment  in  instal- 
ments, title  shall  not  vest  in  the  vendee  until  the  final  payment  ij 
made.  They  also  validate  rental  contracts  with  conditional  sale. 
It  is  provided  that  such  contracts  shall  not  be  vaUd  against  subse- 
quent judgment  creditors  or  bona  fide  purchasers  unless  endeaced 
by  an  instrument  duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  which  is  to  be 
filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  moreover,  each 
locomotive  or  car  must  have  on  it  the  name  of  the  owner,  lessor  or 
bailor,  followed  by  the  word  "owner,"  "lessor"  or  "bailor."  Col- 
orado ('05  ch.izg)  amended  its  law  on  this  point  by  limiting  the 
period  for  which  title  may  remain  with  the  vendor  to  25  years  and 
providing  that  the  situs  of  such  property  for  purposes  of  taxation 
shall  be  Colorado, 

Construction.  Right  of  way.  Expropriation.  While  laws  of  this 
character  do  not  constitute  as  important  a  part  of  the  annual 
budget  ot  legislation  as  in  earlier  years,  there  were,  nevertheless,  a 
considerable  number  of  important  measures  enacted  in  1905.  ' 
Idaho,  in  two  joint  resolutions  {'05  p.43S,  440)  provided  for  the 
submission  of  two  constitutional  amendments  to  the  electors  at  the 
next  general  election.  If  adopted  these  amendments  will  eliminate 
the  present  provision  of  the  Idaho  Constitution  against  the  loan  of 
public  credit  to  individuals  or  corporations;  will  allow  a  majority 
(now  two  thirds)  of  the  electors  of  a  local  subdivision  to  authorice 
the  incurring  of  indebtedness;  permit  donations  by  such  local 
subdivisions  to  railroads  or  other  works  of  internal  improvement  in 
amount  not  greater  than  10%  (by  two  thirds  vote  15%)  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  any  county,  and  permit  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion of  new  lines  of  railroad  for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  years. 
Florida  ('05  ch.a24)  encouraged  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  mainland  to  Key  West  by  granting  a  right  of  way  of  aoo  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  line  through  the  land  belonging  to  the  state, 
including  submerged  land.  It  is  also  provided  that  notwithstand- 
ing heavy  construction  costs  the  assessment  per  mile  of  such  a.  road 
for  purposes  of  taxation  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  average  nnernn 

at  per  mile  of  other  roads  iu  'BXori&a..    Orans^AAsra^,  \fi.  a&om 
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Statutes  ('05  ch.i,  104,  126),  permits  railroad  companies  to  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  order  to  change  the  location  of 
canals  and  water  courses;  provides  that  a  railroad  shall  not  take 
land  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  except  within  two  years  after 
the  approval  of  the  route  by  the  railroad  commissioners,  and 
specifies  that  railroads  or  street  railway  corporations  shall  not 
acquire  title  to  land  by  adverse  possession.  Nebraska  ('05  ch.40) 
made  some  changes  in  the  prescribed  condemnation  proceedings 
and  extended  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  interurban  railroads 
using  motive  power  other  than  steam.  Nevada  ('05  ch.144)  ex- 
tended to  foreign  railroad  corporations  the  privileges  already 
granted  ('05  ch.146)  to  local  corporations  as  to  right  of  way  on  state 
lands.  West  Virginia  ('05  ch.41)  authorized  railroad  companies 
to  take  water  not  required  by  the  owner  and  necessary  for  the  use 
of  its  engines,  and  to  condemn  land  for  wells,  reservoirs,  ptmiping 
machinery  and  pipes. 

Express  companies 
Delaware  ('05  ch.151)  substituted  for  a  previous  requirement  that 
express  companies  should  not  increase  their  charges,  a  provision 
making  it  unlawftd  to  charge  more  in  Delaware  than  for  like  services 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Florida  ('05  ch.so)  subjected 
express  companies  to  the  same  conditions  respecting  the  payment 
of  claims  for  damages  that  have  been  described  above  in  connection 
with  the  Florida  law  relating  to  damage  claims  against  railroads 
('05  ch.S3).  Express  companies  are  included  in  the  regulations 
of  the  new  railroad  commission  laws  of  Indiana,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin. 

Street  and  electric  railwajrs 
The  rapid  development  of  interurban,  suburban  and  rural  electric 
transportation  has  necessitated  corresponding  changes  in  the 
statutes  relating  to  electric  railways.  In  fact,  the  most  noticeable 
tendency  of  recent  legislation  on  this  subject  is  the  extension  of 
regulations  designed  for  steam  railroads  so  as  to  include  electric 
lines,  a  tendency  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  analogous  to  that  already  in  existence  with  refer- 
ence to  steam  railroads.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view 
this  tendency  means  the  ,growth  of  central  control  of  electric  trans- 
portation, but  this  growth  is  not  at  the  expense  of  mimicipal  func- 
tions, for  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  powers  of  local  authorities 
over  local  franchises;  in  fact,  what  recent  chatvge  \.Yvei^  \vajs» \«fcw 
ia  this  particular  has  been  in  the  direction  ol  mcteasvEv^  ^AxO^Vi^'eX 
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pctmn.  'The  {>ct  il  nliq^  that  for  purposes  of  regulation  this  new 
ftBU of  electric  tianqxntation  is  being  dii!erentiated  from  the  older 
fieU!  of  "street  niilways"  And  is  being  placed  in  a  category  more 
analogous  to  that  which  steam  railroads  occupy.  While  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  statutes  relating  to  municipal  fran- 
eltiiics,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  statutes  relating  to  such  matters  as 
the  right  of  way  ;ind  the  power  of  expropriation  of  electric  railway 
companies.  As  noted  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  review,  many  of 
the  laws  of  1905  relating  primarily  to  steam  railroads  include  electric 
railways  in  their  provisiona;. several  laws  giving  to  steam  railroads 
the  right  to  use  electric  power  have  also  been  noted.  In  addittOD 
a  number  of  statutes  relating  primarily  to  interurban  or  nusl 
electric  hncs  may  be  mentioned.  Indiana  {'05  ch.41)  allows  such 
companies  organized  under  tile  general  railroad  laws  of  the  state  as 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  ('03  ch.iso) 
permitting  thi-m  to  operate  as  interurban  electric  railways,  to  haul 
freight  by  steam.  This  action  was  necessary  on  accoimt  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  in't  o(  1 903  to  the  effect  that  no  company  should  operate 
OS  both  an  electric  and  a  steaoi  railway.  Maine  ('05  ch.  36)  autbor- 
iscA  street  railroads  to  extend  their  lines  to  other  cities  and  towns 
on  applicntion  to  the  railroid  commissioner.  Michigan  ('05  ch.307) 
i»:u1o  it  the  duty  of  th^'  Coroniissioner  of  Railroads  to  ordt-r  the  con- 
struction of  farm  crossings  over  the  right  of  way  and  track  of  electric 
railways.  Another  statute  ('05  ch.ia?)  makes  his  approval  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  crossing  of  two  street  railroad  com- 
panies. North  Dakota  ('05  ch.153)  permits  county  commissioners, 
township  supervisors,  or  town  and  village  trustees  to  girant  right  of 
way  for  electric  or  other  railroads  in  public  gnnmds,  streets  or  hi^- 
ways.  Vermont  ('04  ch.94}  amended  the  general  street  railroad 
statutes  of  that  state  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Hlglmay 
Commissioner,  in  consultation  with  the  local  authorities,  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  construction  that  shall  be  required  d  street 
and  interurban  railroads  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to  highways. 
Se\'«ral  statutes  relate  to  the  power  of  expropriation.  Mkhigan 
('05  ch.ij3)  added  to  the  general  law  relating  to  tbe  fonnatiGn  of 
street  railnxid  companies  a  pro^-ision  gi^-ing  sucfa  companies  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  with  the  reser\-ation  of  ore  and  mioeial 
rights.  Kansas  ('05  ch.357)  conferred  o^on  street,  snboihan  and 
interurban  railn'ay  companies  the  same  rights  of  fmin^m  '!«—«»■■■ 
as  are  now  provided  by  the  laws  (^  that  state  for  steam  laihokd 
corporatioits.  excepting,  however,  property  within  the  Kmita  of  aa 
incorfMnated  city.    Nebraska,  as  noted  at»TC,  cxtnded  tke  a0/t 
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of  eminent  domain  to  other  than  steam  railroads.  A  Wis^nsin 
statute  ('05  ch.266)  amends  the  law  relating  to  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings by  street  and  electric  railway  companies  by  extending 
the  right  of  expropriation  (in  addition  to  a  loo-foot  right  of  way) 
to  land  necessary  for  cuttings,  embankments  and  gravel  pits,  and 
to  the  right  to  run  cars  over  bridges  and  over  approaches  thereto 
on  the  rails  of  any  other  street  or  electric  railway. 

Incorporation.  Connecticut  ('05  ch.219)  repealed  a  clause 
exempting  street  railways  from  the  provision  ('03  ch.194)  that 
charters  of  corporations  shall  be  void  imless  organization  is  effected 
within  two  years.  Indiana  ('05  ch.  1 49)  raised  the  maximum  number 
of  directors  of  street  railroad  companies  from  7  to  15,  and  allows 
the  election  of  directors  at  other  than  the  regular  annual  meeting, 
if  advertised.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.8o)  no  longer  requires  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  a  street  railway  company  to  be  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  railway  is  located. 

Franchises.  California  ('05  ch.578)  made  some  changes  in  the 
important  general  franchise  law  of  that  state  (*oi  p.  265;  '03  p.90) 
which  provides  for  the  sale  of  all  local  franchises  to  the  highest 
bidder.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  includes  franchises  for  the  use 
of  public  streets  for  street  railroads,  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
(except  interstate),  pipes  for  gas  for  heating  and  power  purposes, 
poles  and  wires  transmitting  electric  heat  and  power,  as  well  as 
renewals  of  franchises  for  piers,  chutes  and  wharves.  Bidding  is  by 
sealed  bids,  although  bids  10%  higher  than  the  next  highest  bidder 
may  be  received  after  the  bids  are  opened.  After  the  first  five  years 
2%  of  the  gross  receipts  goes  to  the  coimty  or  mtmicipality.  Con- 
necticut, which  more  than  most  states  has  kept  the  control  of 
franchises  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  now  permits  ('05  ch.244) 
local  authorities  to  pass  upon  the  route  and  construction  of  street 
railways  and  to  regulate  the  speed  of  cars  on  public  highways,  but 
no  speed  greater  than  15  miles  an  hour  is  to  be  authorized.  Massa- 
chusetts ('05  ch.376)  empowers  local  authorities  to  regulate  the 
number  and  routes  of  cars.  Michigan  ('05  ch.97)  permits  street 
railway  companies  to  sell  their  property  and  franchises  to  other 
street  railway  companies,  competing  roads  excepted.  The  same 
state  ('05  ch.ioi)  gives  to  mxmicipaUties  the  right  to  authorize  ele- 
vated or  underground  structures  where  the  street  railway  crosses 
highways,  streets  or  other  railways.  New  Jersey  ('05  ch.68)  ex- 
tended its  law  relating  to  street  railway  franchises  ('03  ch.2S7)  to 
include  elevated  railways.  Minnesota  ('05  ch.250)  authorizes 
city  cotincils  in  places  of  between  10,000  and  20,000  to  grant  fran- 
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chisea  for  street  railroads  and  for  interurban  connections.  It  is 
provided  that  such  charters  shall  not  be  exclusive  nor  for  a  longir 
period  than  a  5  years.  Previous  grants  conforming  to  the  conditions 
of  the  statute  are  legalized.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the 
existing  franchises  in  Minnesota  are  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The 
new  law  does  not  apply  to  certain  cities  which  are  eliminated  by 
reference  to  the  statutes  by  which  their  charters  were  conferred. 
Pennsylvania  contributes  to  the  year's  budget  two  statutes  of  a 
decidedly  reactionary  character.  One  contains  distinct  possibilities 
for  evil;  the  other  tends  to  strengthen  vested  interests.  The  first 
('oj  ch.231)  allows  municipalities  to  contract  with  street  railway 
corporations  that  franchises  in  certain  streets  shall  not  be  granted 
to  any  other  corporation  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  50  years. 
The  purposes  for  which  such  a  contract  may  be  made  are,  as  stated 
in  the  act,  legitimate  enough— to  secure  removal  of  tracks  already 
built,  to  prevent  the  laying  of  tracks  already  authorized,  or  to 
change  the  route  of  a  street  railway.  The  other  act  ('05  ch.ijo) 
amends  the  general  street  railway  incorporation  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  withdraw  the  power  formerly  given  to  municipahties  to  grant 
a  franchise  for  the  use  of  any  street  not  in  constant  daily  use  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  by  another  company.  The  new  law 
limits  the  granting  of  franchises  to  streets  upon  which  no  track  is 
laid  or  authorized  to  be  laid.  Moreover,  the  law  as  unamended 
authorized  street  railway  corporations  to  use  the  tracks  of  other 
companies,  to  a  hmited  length,  where  the  same  were  necessary  to 
complete  circuits  or  connections,  the  amount  of  compensation  being 
fixed  in  case  of  disagreement  by  a  jury  of  five  persons  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  whose  tiacia 
are  to  be  so  used  must  be  obtained.  A  section  which  authorised 
companies  to  abandon  portions  of  their  road,  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities  (the  streets  thus  abandoned  being  open  to  the 
use  of  other  companies,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities)  is 
eliminated  to  make  way  for  a  section  conferring  the  right  of  "tem- 
porary abandonment  or  postponement" — no  other  company  being 
privileged  to  occupy  the  street  thus  abandoned.  The  former 
absolute  requirement  of  completion  of  the  road  as  provided  by  the 
charter  within  five  years  was  repealed,  the  new  law  allowing 
completion  within  any  time  agreed  upon  by  legislative  or  municipal 
consent.  An  important  special  act  was  that  of  Massachusetts  foj 
ch.466)  authorizing  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  to 
construct  subways  in  the  city  of  Cambridge.     It  is  provided  that 
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the  city  may  ptirchase  the  property  at  any  time  after  20  years  (or 
at  earUer  time  by  agreement)  for  an  amoxmt  equal  to  the  original 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  plus  the  cost  of  additions  and 
alterations.  Interest  is  to  be  allowed  at  8%  on  the  cost  paid  for 
by  the  stockholders  and  at  $i%  on  all  sums  expended  in  construc- 
tion, deducting  dividends  (without  interest  on  the  dividends). 

Bridges 

The  greater  part  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  bridges  was 
of  merely  local  interest.  A  movement  to  do  away  with  all  toll 
bridges  connecting  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  is,  however,  of  some  historical  importance.  Each 
of  these  states  (Vt.  '04  ch.is;;  N.  H.  '05  ch.119;  Me.  '05  ch.128) 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  bridge  commissions  of  three  mem- 
bers to  consult  with  the  commissions  of  the  adjoining  states  with 
reference  to  plans  for  the  freeing  of  all  bridges  on  their  respective 
botmdaries  and  to  report  on  the  need  of  new  bridges. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

The  growth  of  the  long  distance  telephone  business  is  reflected 
in  the  extension  of  laws  originally  framed  for  telegraph  companies 
to  telephone  companies.  Thus  California  reqtiires  telephone  mes- 
sages to  be  delivered  to  a  place  of  address  within  2  miles  of  the  main 
office  of  the  company,  although  compensation  may  be  charged  for 
distances  of  over  a  mile,  as  well  as  for  tolls  or  ferriage  ('05  ch.469). 
The  same  state  ('05  ch.jSs)  extends  to  telephone  companies  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  to  right  of  way,  power  to  sell  property  and 
franchise,  and  protection  against  injury  to  property  previously 
applied  to  telegraph  companies  by  the  Civil  and  Penal  Codes  of  that 
state.  Georgia  ('05  .ch.79)  subjects  telephone  companies  to  the 
general  telegraph  company  law.  Both  are  empowered  to  construct 
their  lines  on  public  highways  (with  the  consent  of  the  local  authori- 
ties) and  are  given  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Telephone  com- 
panies are  reqmred  to  file  with  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia 
their  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  in  the  matter  of 
intrastate  long  distance  tolls.  Pennsylvania  ('05  ch.2os)  now 
authorizes  the  construction  of  telephone,  as  well  as  of  telegraph 
lines,  along  public  highways,  and  permits  both  to  be  constructed 
in  subways.  Connecticut  ('05  ch.276)  gave  to  mimicipalities  the 
right  to  free  use  of  the  top  gain  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 
Delaware  ('05  ch.209)  imposed  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  tree  injured 
or  destroyed,  without  consent  of  owner  by  a  telephone  company. 
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Tennessee  ('05  p.1318)  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  raembets 
of  the  Legislature  to  investigate  alleged  excessive  charges  on  the 
part  of  the  CumberlandTelephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Minn- 
esota ('05  ch.376}  permits  rural  telephone  companies  to  organire  as 
cooperative  associations.  Wisconsin  ('05  ch.jSg)  prohibits  com- 
panies operating  telephone  exchanges  in  two  or  more  cities  or  vi!l^;ei 
from  discriminating  in  their  charges  within  any  city  or  village.  The 
same  statute  divides  cities  and  villages  of  over  3000  into  1 3  classes, 
according  to  population,  and  prohibits  a  higher  charge  in  any  city 
or  village  than  for  like  service  in  a  city  of  a  higher  class.  One  half 
of  the  penalty  for  violation  ($5o-$soo)  is  to  be  paid  to  the  pereon 
prosecuting. 
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CORPORATIONS' 

CHARLES  EARL,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  very  large  number  of  laws  relating  to  corporations  enacted 
during  1905  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  consist  of  amendments, 
adaptations,  amplifications  or  restrictions  relating  to  requirements 
or  provisions  already  existing.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  so 
t)bviously  designed  either  to  fit  in  as  parts  of  some  established 
legislative  plan,  or  to  supply  some  oversight  or  omission,  that  any 
extended  or  really  adequate  discussion  of  them  would  be  both 
tedious  and  fruitless.  The  specific  enactments,  moreover,  are 
clearly  indicated,  and  their  nature  fully  disclosed,  by  the  Summary 
and  Index  for  the  year.  Anything  more,  therefore,  than  an  occa- 
sional mention  of  an  individual  act  is  rendered  tmnecessary. 

The  great  number  of  the  acts  themselves,  the  diversity  of  topics 
covered  and  the  attention  given  to  detail  would  seem  to  prove  anew 
the  widespread  use  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization, 
the  strong  demand  for  corporation  legislation,  and  the  real  need  of 
securing  general  recognition  of  fixed  principles  for  determining  the 
proper  scope  of  such  legislation.  A  reference  to  the  Stmimary 
and  Index  alone  will  show  a  general  tendency  to  separate 
legislation  passed  at  the  instance  of  corporations  from  legislation 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Thus,  in  conferring  corporate 
powers,  not  only  is  the  prevailing  disposition  toward  the  enactment 
of  distinctly  liberal  provisions,  accompanied  by  few  limitations,  or 
by  restrictions  without  adequate  means  of  enforcement,  but  no 
thought  seems  to  be  taken  in  this  precise  connection  of  guarding 
against  abuses.     Hence  the  rights  of  the  public  find  little  recognition 

^See  also  Governors  Messages  and  Index  o!  Legislation,  ^00. 
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in  the  general  body  of  corporation  law.  When  these  rights  are  to  be 
protected  a  more  or  less  distinct  type  of  legislation  is  resorted  to, 
which  commonly  takes  the  form  of  the  so  called  antitrust  laws  and 
the  like.  Instead  of  tacking  on  a  new  chapter  to  the  statutory  law 
of  corporations,  enlarging  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  as  it  were 
approaching  the  subject  from  without,  an  alternative  plan  might 
be  tried,  namely,  that  of  embodying  in  the  structure  of  the  corporate 
constitution  itself  the  measures  deemed  necessary  for  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  state. 

The  desire  for  a  symmetrical  and  coherent  code  of  corporation 
law  finds  expression,  not  only  in  the  great  variety  of  enactments 
already  noted  (see  California,  for  example)  and  in  the  adoption  of 
entirely  new  general  laws,  as  in  New  Mexico  ('05  ch.79),  but,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Alabama  and  other 
states,  in  the  recommendation  or  appointment  of  commissions  to 
revise  or  codify  existing  laws.     Thus,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
urges  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  this  purpose ;  and  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  statutes  relating  to  corpora- 
tions in  that  state — a  congeries  made  up  of  the  accretions  of  years — 
will  welcome  his  suggestion.     A  commission  of  this  character  had 
already  been  authorized  in  Maryland  ('02  ch.446),  and  another  is 
now  provided  for  in  New  Jersey^  ('05  ch.30).     The  latter  state  is 
alive  to  the  fact  that  *'this  part  of  the  business  of  the  state  is  being 
competed  for  by  other  states,  who  have  largely  copied  our  laws  and 
who  are  making  an  effort  to  obtain  the  business  that  comes  to  us." 
The  Governor,  moreover,  sees  in  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  "the  preliminary  steps  toward 
national  incori)oration,  when  capital  will  seek  the  protection  of 
federal  law  rather  than  deal  with  forty-five  different  states*';  and 
these  influences,  he  thinks,  "threaten  the  revenue  of  New  Jersey." 
He  further  concludes  that  "the  day  of  gigantic  business  companies 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,"  and  that  "companies  with  smaller  capital 
are  on  the  increase,"  for  which  reason  he  recommends  that  changes 
be  made  in  the  laws  to  meet  the  need  of  these  smaller  organizations; 
and  it  is  to  this  end  that  he  would  have  the  commission  revise  the 
laws. 

State  legislation  on  the  subject  of  foreign  corporations  is  always 
interesting,  since  it  necessarily  trenches  upon  that  domain  within 
which  somewhere  lies  the  bovmdary  line  separating  the  legislative 
jurisdictions  of  the  nation  and  the  state.  This  field  has  never  been 
fully  oeeiqued  by  legislation,  and  coq)orations  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  it  and  conduct  their  operations  pretty  much  at  will,  little 
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hampered  by  legal  restraint.  In  1905  the  only  important  legislation 
on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  Illinois.  In  that  state  an  act 
was  passed  ('05  p.  124)  involving  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  foreign  corporations  should  have  no  advantages  over, 
and  shotild  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of,  domestic 
corporations.  More  than  this,  besides  requiring  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  statement  showing 
in  much  detail  the  partictdars  of  its  organization,  personnel,  out- 
standing stock  and  business  operations,  the  act  confers  extensive 
inquisitorial  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whom  also  it 
vests  a  discretionary  authority  very  unusual  in  such  statutes.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  act  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  whether  suitable 
means  have  been  provided  for  its  enforcement.  The  means  chosen 
were,  that  corporations  failing  to  comply  should  be  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine  and  should  be  denied  the  right  to  maintain  a  suit  in 
the  state  courts  at  law  or  in  equity. 
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weekly  legal  newspapers  tb  change  their  day  of  publication  without 
thereby  losing  their  legal  standing.  The  Oregon  law  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  the  exclusive  right  of  desig- 
nating the  newspaper  in  which  the  legal  notices  are  to  be  published, 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  newspaper  ftdfilling  the 
legal  reqmrements  published  in  the  county  ('05  ch.157). 

LiniitatioiL  A  California  act  ('05  ch.258)  provides  for  a  period 
of  limitation  of  one  year  for  actions  by  a  depositor  against  a  bank 
^  for  the  payment  of  a  forged  or  raised  check,  and  reduces  the  period 
of  limitation  for  suits  for  damages  for  injury  or  death  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  another  from  two  years  to  one  year.  Kansas  has 
enacted  ('05  ch.324)  that  instnunents  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  for  a  period  of  10  years  shall  be  deemed  valid 
even  though  originally  defective  for  want  of  the  signature  of  the 
proper  officer  of  a  corporation,  or  of  the  corporate  seal,  or  of 
the  acknowledgment,  or  because  of  defective  acknowledgment, 
recording  or  certificate  of  recording.  In  the  same  state  the  law 
relating  to  the  suspension  of  the  statute  of  limitation  during  absence 
from  the  state  is  amended  ('05  ch.328)  so  as  not  to  be  applicable  to 
foreign  corporations  authorized  to  do  business  within  the  state  and 
upon  which  service  may  be  had.  The  Missouri  law  has  been 
amended  ('05  p.137)  so  as  to  add  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  in 
tort  actions  in  case  of  nonsuit,  arrest  of  judgment  or  reversal,  the 
statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  afresh.  Montana  has  provided 
('05  ch.78)  that  actions  to  recover  money  or  other  property  de- 
posited in  any  bank  shall  not  Jbe  subject  to  limitation,  except 
when  an  account  stated  is  questioned,  in  which  case  a  period  of 
limitation  of  5  years  is  fixed.  Actions  based  upon  the  payment  of  a 
forged  or  altered  check  must  be  brought  within  3  years  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  payment.  A  Nevada  law  ('05  ch.12)  pro- 
vides that  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  overdue 
contracts  starts  the  nmning  of  the  period  of  limitation  afresh. 
According  to  a  Pennsylvania  act  ('05  ch.83)  the  statute  of  limitation 
begins  to  run  against  a  debt  falling  due  to  a  decedent's  estate  even 
though  letters  testamentary  or  letters  of  administration  have  not 
been  taken  out.  Texas  has  enacted  (*os  ch.138)  that  no  power  of 
sale  conferred  by  deed  of  trust  and  no  vendor's  lien  to  secure  the 
purchase  money  of  land  shall  be  valid  after  10  years  from  the  ma- 
turity of  the  indebtedness.  Extensions  of  the  time  of  payment  in 
order  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitation  must  be 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  parties  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk. 
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Parties  to  action.  Massachusetts  ('05  ch.266)  provides  that 
joint  tenant?  or  tenants  in  common  may  join  in  any  action  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  to  real  or  personal  property,  or  that 
any  one  or  more  of  them  may  sue  for  his  or  their  damages. 
Kansas  ('05  ch.325)  and  Missouri  ('05  p. 95)  in  causes  of  action 
accruing  out  of  the  state  authorize  those  persons  to  bring  suit  who 
wotdd  have  been  the  proper  parties  plaintiff  in  the  jurisdiction 
where  the  right  of  action  arose.  The  Kansas  law,  however,  adds 
a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  one  or  more  of  the  persons  entitled  to. 
the  proceeds  of  such  suit  must  be  residents  of  Kansas  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 

Place  of  action.  Jurisdiction.  The  Colorado  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  has  been  amended  ('05  ch.82)  so  as  to  provide  that 
all  civil  actions  affecting  property,  franchises  or  utilities  be  tried 
where  such  property  etc.,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  is  located. 
Kansas  ('05  ch.329)  permits  suits  against  street  and  electric  rail- 
road companies  to  be  brought  in  any  county  through  or  into  which 
such  railroad  runs. 

Summons.  Process.  A  new  section  has  been  added  to  the 
California  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ('05  ch.138)  permitting  all 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  to  record  in  the  office  of  the  county 
recorder  the  name  and  residence  of  such  person  or  company  and 
the  place  where  sen-ice  of  summons  may  be  made.  Colorado  has 
provided  ('05  ch.83)  for  service  by  publication  on  domestic  cor- 
porations where  the  officers  of  the  court  are  unable  to  find  the 
principal  officer  of  the  corporation  or  any  officer  or  stockholder 
thereof.  Laws  relating  to  sen'ice  of  process  on  unknown  heirs  or 
devisees  were  enacted  in  Florida  ('05  ch.2  2\  Kansas  ('05  ch.326) 
and   Oklahoma    (05    ch.28   art. 8). 

Trial.  Pleadings.  An  act  relating  to  the  dismissing  of  civil 
actions,  passed  by  the  Legislature  oi  North  Dakota  ('05  ch.6), 
provides  that  suits  may  be  dismissed  by  riainti::  at  any  time 
before  trial,  unless  a  provisional  roir.cdy  has  Icen  granted  or 
affirmative  relief  demanded  in  the  .:ns\vcr.  A  suit  growing 
out  of  the  same  cause  of  action  car.  not  he  ^hs':::ss'.  i  mere  than 
once  wit!:out  written  consent  of  :h.o  ^lef-r.  ia:::  or  an  order  of 
the  court.  Actions  niay  be  disn::sso.:  Vv  '.::!:-.  r  ]  -T'.y  witli  the 
written  consent  oi  the  other,  or  I  v  :hc  .a  mt:  va  -a.  :"c  a:  tlication 
oi  either  party  after  notiae  to  the  a!;.-,  r  v  a  a ::  :ae  plaintitT 
abandons  his  suit  or  fails  to  cstabash  a:<  v\  "•  r  f.a's  ta  ar»rear. 
or  upon  application  of  some  of  :ha  a.f.--  ■..•:>  vh.n  ther;:  arc 
other  TtL/r^Lns  defcnd.in:  whon:  ::v  ia.;a:a".  :.a;>  :.    aras^jute  with 
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diligence.  California  ('05  ch.si)  has  provided  for  the  dismissal 
of  suits  where  plaintiff  fails  to  prosecute  his  claim  with  reasonable 
diligence,  provided  no  counterclaim  has  been  made  or  affirmative 
relief  sought  by  defendant.  Another  law  of  the  same  state  ('05 
ch.271)  provides  that  the  court  may,  on  motion  of  defendant,  in 
its  discretion,  dismiss  any  action  for  want  of  prosecution,  whenever 
plaintiff  has  failed  for  two  years  after  answer  filed  to  bring  such 
action  to  trial.  All  smts  may  be  dismissed  unless  brought  to  trial 
within  five  years  after  the  defendant  has  filed  his  answer,  except 
where  the  parties  to  the  suit  have  agreed  in  writing  to  extend  the 
time. 

A  Florida  law  (!os  ch.27)  disqualifies  judges  from  sitting  in  cases 
where  they  are  related  within  the  ninth  degree  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  to  any  party  to  the  suit.  Nor  can  a  judge,  except  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  coxmty  judge  when  exercising  the  juris- 
diction of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  act  when  he  is  either  the  father 
or  the  son  of  one  of  the  attorneys  to  the  suit. 

South  Carolina  ('05  ych.421)  has  shortened  the  time  for  notice 
of  application  for  change  of  venue  from  10  days  to  4  days  and  pro- 
vides that  the  adverse  party  may  waive  such  notice.  A  Con- 
necticut law  (*os  ch.236)  provides  that  upon  the  application  of 
either  party  issues  of  fact  in  equitable  causes  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury. 

Kansas  ('05  ch.327)  requires  plaintiffs  in  civil  actions  who  arc 
nonresidents  of  the  county,  or  whose  principal  place  of  business 
is  outside  the  county  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  to  state  in 
their  petition  their  residence  or  place  of  business  and  their  post- 
ofl5ce  address,  in  all  cases  where  such  action  is  required  by  the 
court  or  by  any  defendant. 

Evidence.  Witnesses.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  interesting  act  of  Michigan  ('05  ch.175)  "to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  expert  witnesses."  The  new  law  provides  that  no 
expert  witness  shall  be  paid  or  receive  as  compensation  in  any 
given  case  for  his  services  as  such  witness  a  sum  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  witness  fees,  except  where  a  larger  sum  is  allowed  by  the 
court.*  It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  pay  or  to  receive  directly  or 
indirectly  any  larger  sum.  Furthermore,  xmless  the  court  directs 
otherwise,  not  more  than  three  expert  witnesses  shall  be  allowed 
to  testify  on  either  side  as  to  the  same  issue,  except  in  homicide 
cases.  In  homicide  cases  where  the  issues  involve  expert  knowl- 
edge or  opinion  the  coiut  shall  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to 
investigate  such  issues  and  testify  concerning  them  at  the  triaL 
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Other  experts  are,  however,  not  precluded.  The  act  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  witnesses  testifying  to  established  facts  or  deductions 
of  science,  but  only  to  opinion  witnesses.  An  Oklahoma  law 
('05  ch.28  art. 7)  enacts  that  where  any  party  desires  to  object  to 
any  question  put  to  a  witness  the  ordinary  objections  of  incom- 
petency, irrelevancy  or  immateriality  shall  be  deemed  to  cover 
all  matters  ordinarily  embraced  within  such  objections,  without 
giving  the  specific  grounds,  unless  the  latter  are  demanded  by 
the  opposing  party. 

A  Washington  law  ('05  ch.26)  provides  that  the  testimony  of 
any  witness  deceased  or  out  of  the  state  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing,  given  in  a  former  proceeding  between  the  same 
parties  and  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  may,  if  reported 
by  a  stenographer  or  reduced  to  writing  and  certified  by  the  judge 
at  the  former  trial,  be  received  in  evidence.  Laws  of  California 
(05  ch.139)  and  Vermont  ('05  ch.6o)  have  enlarged  the  competency 
of  husband  and  wife  to  testify  for  or  against  each  other  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  In  the  former  state  such  testimony  is  permitted, 
proWded  both  spouses  consent  or  where  the  prosecution  is  for 
bigamy  or  kindred  offenses.  In  Vermont  the  spouses  have  full 
competency,  except  that  neither  zr.^y  testify  against  the  other 
5s  to  any  statement ,  letter  or  ether  c:n".n:un::iit::;n  made  by  one 
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The  exemptions  from  jury  service  have  been  extended  to  em- 
balmers  (Georgia  '05  p.  105 ;  Wisconsin  '05  ch.8i),  officers  of  railroad, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  (Colorado  '05  ch.117),  persons 
employed  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  (Colorado  '05  ch.117; 
Illinois  '05  p.306;  New  York  '05  ch.437),  certain  cotmty  officers, 
dentists  and  pharmacists  (North  Dakota  '05  ch.86).  The  fees  of 
jurors  have  been  increased  in  Connecticut  ('05  ch.S5)  from  $2.50  to 
$3  a  day,  and  in  Nebraska  ('05  ch.i83),  for  service  in  justice  court 
cases  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

Bonds.  An  act  of  Indiana  ('05  ch.20)  permits  cotirts  and  officers, 
in  their  discretion,  to  accept  cash  or  certified  checks  in  lieu  of  a 
bond. 

Attachment.  Garnishment.  Title  to  property.  An  amendment 
to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  California  ('05  ch.363)  authorizes 
attachment  in  actions  against  a  nonresident  defendant  to  recover 
a  strai  of  money  as  damages  arising  from  an  injury  to  property 
within  the  state  in  consequence  of  negligence,  fraud  or  other  wrong- 
ful act.  Colorado  ('05  ch.iiS)  permits  attachments  in  suits  before 
justices  of  the  peace  when  the  debt  is  for  farm  products,  house  rent, 
household  furniture,  fuel,  groceries  and  provisions,  clothing  and 
wearing  apparel  for  the  debtor  or  his  family.  Delaware  ('05  ch.201) 
p'rovides  for  the  exemption,  from  distress  and  execution  process, 
after  notice,  of  leased  pianos,  piano-playing  attachments  and 
Cleans.  A  Elansas  act  ('05  ch.S23)  requires  personal  service  of 
process  where  an  attachment  or  garnishment  of  wages  is  sought  to 
be  made,  and  the  wages  were  earned  outside  of  the  state  and  the 
cause  of  action  arose  exterritorially.  Maine  ('05  ch.14)  has  repealed 
the  provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  exempting  the  receipts  of 
agricultural  societies  from  attachment.  A  Pennsylvania  enact- 
ment ('05  ch.54)  permits  a  writ  of  foreign  attachment  against  a 
nonresident  in  all  actions  ex  contractu  and  in  all  actions  ex  delicto 
where  the  tort  was  committed  within  the  state.  An  amendment 
to  the  Wyoming  Revised  Statutes  permits  an  attachment  where 
the  cause  of  action  arises  out  of  a  contract  for  the  direct  pa3rment  of 
money,  provided  the  simi  involved  does  not  exceed  $200  and  the 
contract  is  not  secured. 

Illinois  ('05  p.28s)  and  Utah  ('05  ch.96)  have  provided  that  the 
salaries  of  public  officers  shall  be  subject  to  attachment  and  garnish- 
ment. North  Dakota  ('05  ch.69)  has  subjected  public  corporations 
to  garnishment  proceedings.  In  Tennessee  ('05  ch.376)  90%  of  the 
wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  of  a  person  18  years  of  age  are 
exempt,  provided  that  the  monthly  salary  or  wages  do  not  exceed 
%sOm    If  the  wages  are  in  excess  of  this  amount  tlien  %^^  S&  €i£:i£^« 
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A  Georgia  enactment  ('05  p.  102)  abolishes  the  rule  that  denies 
relief  in  the  nature  of  quia  timet  or  to  remove  cloud  upon  title  in 
those  cases  where  the  invalidity  of  the  instrument  sought  to  be  can- 
celed appears  upon  the  face  of  such  instrument.  Kansas  ('05 
ch.333)  and  Nebraska  ('05  ch.i7s)  have  repealed  their  statutes 
permitting  the  party  defeated  in  ejectment  proceedings  to  demand 
a  second  trial.  For  the  better  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  lessors 
a  Pennsylvania  statute  ('05  ch.ioo)  provides  for  the  isstiance  10 
days  after  refusal  to  vacate  in  obedience  to  a  judgment  terminating 
the  tenancy,  of  an  alias  writ  of  pc^ssession  justif)mig  the  use  of 
force  against  the  lessee  or  tenant. 


INDEX 


Absentees,  estates,  lo 

Accident  insurance,  288-89,  3'^ 

Accountancy,  a  60;  boards  of,  147 

Accounts,  173 

Administrators,  12 

Adulterations,  70-73,  258;.  of  foods, 
59-60     . 

Advertisements,  261 

Agriculture,  by  J.  I.  Schulte,  61-66; 
associations  and  fairs,  62-66;  ex- 
periment stations  and  inspection, 
67-73;  schools  of,  305.;  state  de- 
partments, 61-62;  statistics,  62; 
study  of,  306 

Animals,  communicable  diseases,  84- 
90;  cruelty  to,  11 4-1 5;  domestic, 
80-90;  experiments  upon  pro- 
hibited, 306;  humane  treatment, 
teaching,  306 

Antitoxin,  46 

Architects,  172;  state,  150 

Archives  and  history,  bureau  of,  148 

Armory  boards,  149 

Assessors  of  transportation,  148 

Attachment,  375-76 

Attorney  general,  145,  149 

Automobiles,  331-44 

Bacteriological  laboratories,  46 

Ballots,  167 

Banking,  by  Louis  Boisot,   265-82 

Banking  board,  148 

Banks,  deposits,  174;  foreign,  278- 

79;    private,    275;  savings,     266, 

27o-73»  279-80 
Bar,  admission  to,  33-34 
Barbers  examiners,  150 
Barrows,    Samuel    J.,    Crimes    and 

Offenses,  111-15 
Beal,  W.  H.,  Experiment  Stations 

and  Inspection,  67-73 
Betting,  114 
Bigelow,  W.  D.,  Food  Adulteration, 

59-60 
Bills,  legislative,  153-54 


Birds ,  game ,  2  2  4-2  5 ;  nongame  ,225- 
26 

Blacklists,  319-20 

Blind,  92,  96 

Boards,  abolition  of,  150 

Boilers,  58 

Boisot,  Louis,  Banking,  265-82; 
Liens  and  Mortgages,  13-15 

Bonds,  court  officers,  375 

Boycotts,  319-20 

Branding  animals,  82 

Bribery,  in  elections,  160;  of  em- 
ployees, 19 

Bridges,  365 

Brown  tail  moth,  77-78 

Buck,  William  B.,  Charities,   91-100 

Bucket  shops,  258 

Budget,  205 

Building  and  loan  associations,  280- 
81 

Buildings,  public,  172;  insurance, 
173;   school,  insurance,  306 

Business  taxes,  181,  185,  186 

Canvass  of  votes,  169 

Capitol,  172 

Carson,  J.  C,  Feeble-minded  and 
Epileptic,  107-9 

Centralization  in  state  administra- 
tion, 150 

Chapin,  Charies  V.,  Public  Health 
and  Safety,  4S-58 

Charitable  institutions,  board  of 
control,  149 

Charities,  by  W.  B.  Buck,  91-100; 
blind,  92,  96;  children,  92,  96-100; 
deaf  and  dumb,  92,  96;  epileptics, 
I  o  7-9 ;  feeble-minded ,  i  o  7-9 ; 
poor  relief,  92,  94-95;  sick  and 
disabled,    95-96;      state    boards, 

91,    93-94.    149 
Charters,  city,  199-203 

Chattel  mortgages,  13-14 

Chemical  laboratories,  46 

Chicago,  charter,  199 
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Child  and  animal  protection,  state 
bureau,  149 

Children,  92,  96-100;  juvenile  of- 
fenders, 96-97;  labor,  by  S.  M. 
Lindsay,  321-39;  hours  of  labor, 
328;  reform  schools,  1 1 8-1 9 

Cigarettes,  unlawful  sale,  115 

Cities,  classification,  197-98;  govern- 
ment, 191-203 

Civil  procedure,  by  C.  H.  Huberich, 

370-76 

Civil  rights,  156 

Civil  service,  145-46,  149,  152, 
196-97 

Clow,  Frederick  R.,  Local  Finance, 
204-14 

Cole,  T.  L.,  Bibliographic  Notes  on 
Session  Laws,  Revisions  and  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Publica- 
tions, 140-42 

Commerce  and  industry,  by  G.  M. 
Fisk,  257-64 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  69-72 

Commercial  fertilizers,  68-69 

Commission,  acceptance  of,  i8-ig 

Communicable  diseases,  54-55;  of 
animals,  84-90 

ronipiilsDry  education,  .^  \^   4 

(\mdetntiiition  of  proporty,  8;  lishing 
rights,  2  2i)\    railways.  ,^6o-6i 

(\>nstitutii>Tis.  14^^-44 

(\>ns\nnption.  55 

Omtagious  iliseases,  .vt'c"  C\>niTiiiini- 
caMe  diseases 

C<>ntraets,  by  J.  H.  SanMni.  lO-ji 

Convict  lalH>r.  i  .m    -m 

(.\invicts.  >•«•«'  Criminals;     Prisoners 

Cor|H>rations.  by  C'harles  luirl.  ^^07- 
(>o  ;      foreign,    ;(^^  oo  :      taxation. 

Corrections.  In    (.icv^rge  McLaughlin. 

110    .'  S 
Cv^rrupt  pracf.vc.N.  157    00 
i.\nint\  v^rViCcrs.  tee  systctn  o:  jm\  ;:ii^ 


*  ■<  ; 


CvHirts.   bv    iMviv^r   LvH'O. 
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Orv.v.es  ar^i   otTenses     b\    S     \     l>,o. 
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Criminals,  identification,  125;  buiean 
of,  149;  insane,  133-24.  See  also 
Prisoners 

Cruelty  to  animals,  1 14— 15 

Dairy  commissioners,   146—47 

Dairy  products,  59 

Damages,  personal  injury,  20;  to 
property,  railways,  357-58 

Deaf  and  dumb,  92,  96 

Debts,  authorization  of,  173-74; 
public,  local,  207-8 

Decedents  estates,  11— 12 

Dentists,  licensing  of,  51—52,  307 

Deposits,  banks,  174 

Direct  legislation,  155,  193-95 

Discriminations,  259,  261 ;  life  in- 
surance rates,  287 ;  railways.  352 

Diseases,  communicable,  54—55;  of 
animals,  84-90 

Ditches,  243-56 

Divorce,  23-24 

Documents,  133 

Domestic  animals,  by  E.  V.  Wilcox, 
80—90 

Domestic  economy,  schools*  of,  305, 
306 

Drainage.    243-56;      ct)mmissioners, 

147 

Dramatic  compositions,  unauthor- 
ized performance,  8 

Druggists,  licensing  of,  52-53 

Drugs,  unlawful  si\le,  115 

Earl,  Charles.  Corporations,  367-60 
Iiaton.  Amasa  M..  The  Family,  22-25 
Education,  by  11.  J.  Rogers,  2q 7-307; 

ctMUinilst^ry.    ,^c3-4;     higher.  307; 

industrial.     ^^05-6:        pr(.)fessional. 

;>?7:    secondary.  ^04-5 ;    technical. 

l\d.uv\i:'.or..iI    iTistitutions.    board    of 

V .  :*:  rol.    :  ;<.    :  5  i 
l\i'ir-.«igc.   M    O  .  R».ads.  ^^u-44 
r\\:-.:-.>.    :>-^-~.-.     T^rin'.arv.   160-66 
r'.ccir-.c    .V-  '..r.!*.  v.s    and    pi>wer.    in- 

I  vV-..\  ^  .  .         ..l...^.  .4,1 

«     <t    ■  • 

vv      .    i  .  >  .  V     .>...^    .  .  .    :•  ^.    I  4| 
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Eminent  domain,  see  Condemnation 
of  property 

Employees,  309-30;  bribery,  19; 
hours  of  labor,  314-16;  mines, 
324-25;  prison,  117;  railways, 
311;  wages,  316-17 

Employers  liability,  311-14;  insur- 
ance, 292-94 

Employment  bureaus,  149 

Emplojrment  offices;  318-19 

Engineers,  58 

Entomologist,  state,  149 

Epileptics,  107-9 

Equalization,  board  of,  148 

Estates,  administration  of,  11-12; 
succession  to,  I o-i  I     • 

Estrays,  81 

Evidence,  373-74 

Examiner,  state,  150 

Excise  laws,  see  Liquor  legislation 

Executors,  12 

Exemptions  from  taxation,  176-77, 
184 

Exhibitions,  zr4 

Experiment  stations  and  inspection, 
by  W.  H.  Beal,  67-73 

Explosives,  57-58 

Express  companies,  361 

Factory  inspector,  147 

Factory  laws,  310-11 

Fair  commissioners,  149 

Fairlie,  John  A.,  Mtmicipal  Fimc- 
tions,  209-14 

Pairs,  agricultural,  62-66 

Family,  the,  by  A.  M.  Eaton,  22-25; 
support  of,  24-25 

Farmers  institute  board,  147 

Farmers  institutes,  by  John  Hamil- 
ton. 74-75 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  by  J. 

C.  Carson,  107-9 
Feeding  stuffs,  69-72 
Fees,  state  officers,  145 
Fdt,  E.  P.,  HorticiUtural  Diseases 

and  Pests,  76-79 
Fertilizers,  68-69 

Fetter,    Prank   A.,    State    Finance, 
,    171-72;  Taxation,  176-87 
Finance,  local,  904-Z4;  state,  zyz-ya 


Financial  condition,  false  statement 

concerning,  113 
Financial  officers,  206-7 
Fire  insurance,  289-92 
Fire  protection,  56-57 
Fish  and  fisheries,  by  M.  C.  Marsh, 

227-29 
Fisheries,  state  commissioner,  150 
Fisk,  George  Mygatt,  Conmierce  and 

Industry,  257-64 
Flag,  U.  S.,  desecration,  112;  display 

on  school  buildings,  306 
Floods,  protection  from,  57 
Food  adulteration,  by  W.  D.  Bige- 

low,  59-60 
Foreign  banks,  278-79 
Foreign  corporations,  368-69 
Forestry,  by  G.  W.  Woodruff  &  P.  P. 

Wells,  215-19;   boards,  147 
Formaldehyde,  72 
Franchises,  199,  200,  213-14;  street 

railways,   363-65;  taxation,    184, 

186 
Fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  287-88 
Fraud,  11 2-13 
Freight  rates,  351-S2 
Freimd,  Ernst,  Property,  7-12 
Fimgicides,  72-73 

Gambling,  114 

Game,  by  T.  S.  Palmer,  220-26;  big, 

223-24 
Game,  fish  and  forestry  department, 

147 
Game  birds,  224-25 
Garnishment,  375-76 
Gas  and  electric  light  commissioners, 

148 
Geological  surveys,  148 
Ginseng,  79 
Gipsy  moth,  77-78 
Girls,  institutions  for,  11 7-1 8 
Government,  crimes  against,  Z12 
Governor,    appointing    power,    Z44; 

removals  by,    144;     salary,   Z44; 

veto  power,  144 
Grain   and   warehouse   commission, 

147 
Grand  Rapids,  charter,  202 

Guaranty  compaziies,  394-95 

Guardians,  za 
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HAmiltoii,  John,  F«rmerB  Institutea, 

74-7S 
H«rtford,  charter,  304 
Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  Public  Printing 

and  Records,  135-39 
Hawkera,  a6o 
Headlejr,  Russel,  Liquor  Legislation, 

35-43 
Health,  public,  45-58;  local  boards, 

46-47;  state  boards,  45,  147,  150 
High  schools,  304-5 
Higher  education,  307 
Highway  com  missions.  147 
Highwa>'s,  see  Roods 
History,  136-39,  14S 
Holidays,  16a 
Home  rule,  191-93 
Horse  racing,^  14 
Horaeshoere  a6i 
Hurticultural  diseases  and  pests,  by 

E.  P  Pelt  76-79 
Horticulture,  state  board  of,  147 
Hospitals,  gs 

Hotel  keepers,  defrauding,  iii 
Hours  of  labor,  314-16;    children's, 

Huberich,  Charles  Henr>-.  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, 370-76 
Huebner,  S.,  Insurance,  283-95 
Hunting,  ,,2 


IdentiScation      of     criminals,      1 

bureau  of,  149 
Immigration ,  encouragement  of,  3 

64 
Impounding,  S1-S2 
Income  tax,  185 

Indeterminate  sentences,  125-26 
Indiana  municipal  coiJe,  101-3 
Industrial  education,  305-6 
Industries,  encouragement  of,  j6i 
Inheritance  tax,  by  Max  Wi-st,  1 


Init 


'9.1-'. 


Injuries,  sec  Damages 

Insane,  the,  by  T.  E.  McGarr,  1 


Insurance,  by  S.  Huebner,  983-^5; 
departments,  148;  enqjtoyoi 
liability  gi-^rf  fire,  189-91;  of 
public  buildings,    173; 


1 0£u ran oe  companies.  '83-9S 
Intangible  property  8;  taxation,  in 
Interest     ^-la 
Intermediate  courts,  3*-3' 
Investment  companies,  a77-78 
Irrigation,  by  R.  P.  Teele.  »3i-4j: 

board  of  control  of,  147 
Itinerant  merchants,  a 60 

Jaili,  12a 

Judges,  compensation,  a7-a9;  tenure 

and  term,  17  * 

Junk  dealers,  a6i 
Jury, 374-75 
Juvenile  delinquents,  96-~97 

Labor,   by   A.    P.    Weber,    so^-ao; 
childien,  331-29;    convict,  t*i- 
33;  disputes,  319-ao 
hours  of :    314-16;   children's,  318 

Land  drainage,  by  J.  T,  Stewart, 
243-S6 

Land  registration,  Torrens  system, 
9-10 

Landlord  and  tenant,  8-9 

Lands,  public,  171-73 

Law,  practiceof,  33-34;  examiners, 
'48,  307  Id 

Lawmaking,  tSJ-s6 

Legal  notices.  370-7' 

Legislation,  direct,  155;  special, 
154-55,  197-98;  uniform,  com- 
mission on,  149 

Legislature,  officers  and   employees. 


■S3; 


iSS 


Libt'l,  2c 

Libraries,  by  Asa  Wynkoop.  139-34; 

trawling.  131 
Library  commissions,  130,  148 
License     and     bullion      tax     agent, 

14S.  "SO 
Licenses,    trades    and    occupations, 

260-61 
Liens    and     mortgages,    by     Loui; 

Boisot,  13-15 
Limitations,  civil  procedure,  371 
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Lindsay,  Samuel  McCune,  Child 
Labor  Legislation,  321-29 

Liquor  legislation,  by  Russel  Head- 
Icy.  35-43 

Liquor    traffic,    saloon    districting, 

198-99 
Liquors,  conveyance  to  convicts,  120 
Live  stock,  boards,  146;  insurance, 

295;  transportation,  354 
Liverymen,  defrauding,  112 
Loans,  banks,  266 
Lobbying,  154 

Local  finance,  by  F.  R.  Clow,  204-14 
Local  government,  by  D.  F.  Wilcox, 

191-203 
Loeb,  Isidor,  Courts  and  the  Practice 

of  Law,  27-34 

McGarr,  T.  E.,  The  Insane,  101-6 

McLaughlin,  George,  Corrections, 
116-28 

Malicious  mischief,  113 

Mantial  training,  306 

Markets,   259 

Marriage,  22-23 

Married  women,  property  rights,  24 

Marsh,  M.  C,  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
227-29 

Medical  examiners,  147,  150 

Medicine,  practice  of,  49-51;  re- 
ciprocity in  licenses,  307 

Memorials,  136-39 

Merchandise,  sales  of,  17-18 

Merriam,  C.  £.,  State  Government, 
Lawmaking  and  Elections,  143-70 

Mileage  books,  355 

Mines,  department  of,  148;  em- 
ployees, 324-25 

Mining  inspection,  311 

Mining  statistics,  department  of,  148 

Minors,  cigarettes,  furnishing  to,  115 ; 
protection  of,  114 

Mortgages,  by  Louis  Boisot,  13-15; 
chattel,  13-14;  real  property, 
14-15;   taxation,  177,  184 

Mosquitos,  56 

Motor  vehicles,  331-44 

Municipal  courts,  31-32 

Mtmicipal  functions,  by  J.  A.  Fairlie, 
909'-i4 

Municipal  legislation,  191 


Municipal  ownership,  211-13 
Musical  compositions,  unauthorized 
performance,  8 

Name,  change  of,  24 
Navigation,  264 
'Negotiable  instruments,  16-17 
New  York  city,  charter,  199 
Newspapers,   misrepresenting  circu- 
lation, 113 
Nominations,   elections,    166-67  • 
Nonpartizanship,  197 
Nuisances,  55-56 
Nursery  inspection,  76-79 
Nurses,  147,  260,  307 

Oil  inspectors,  148 
Omaha,  charter,  200-2 
Opticians,  licensing  of,  51 
Optometry,  board  of,  147;  practice 

of,  51 
Osteopathy,  50;  boards  of ,  147 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  Game,  220-26 

Pardons,  127;  board  of,  149 

Paris  green,  72 

Parks,  172,  210-11 

Parole,  prisoners,  126 

Parties,  political,  156-70;  in  actions, 

373 
Passenger  rates,  354-55 
Passes,  355 
Pathologist,  147 
Pawnbrokers,  281-82 
Peddlers,  260 
Personal  injury,  20 
Personal  property,  taxation,  179 
Pharmacists,    licensing    of,     52-53, 

147.  307 
Philadelphia,  charter,  200 
Physical  condition,  false  statement 

concerning,  113  ^ 

Physicians,  licensing  of,  49-51 
Pillory,  128 
Plats,  8 

Pleadings,  372-73 
Plumbers,  licensing  of,  53 
Police,  state,  149,' 150,  209 
Political  parties,  156-70 
Pollution  of  water,  56 
Poor  relief,  92,  94-9 S 
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Primary  elections,  160-66 

Printing,  public,  13S-39.  149 

PrisonerE.   commitment,    ii:;      dis- 

chftrge.      114;         discipline,      iso; 

escape.  120;  patole,  136;  religiouE 

instruction,  iii;    seatciicing,  135; 

Prisons,  t  >  7 
Probation,  137-38 
Procedure,  civil ,  370-76 
Professional  education,  307 
Property,  by  Ernest  Freund,   7-1 1; 

damages     to,     railways,     3  57-58 ; 

personal,  taxation,  179;    titles  to, 

7-8.   375-76;      rights   of   married 

women,  34,     See  also  Taxation 
Public  buildings.  17a:  insurance,  173 
Public  health  and  safety,  by  C.  V. 

Chapin,  45-38 
Public    Instruction,    State    Superin- 

tendwit,  bond,  306 
Public  lands,  i7J-7» 
Public  libraries,  139-34 
-   Public  order,  1 1 3 
Public  printers,  149 
Public  printing  and  records,  by  A.  R. 

Hasse,  I3S-39 
Public  prosecutor.  33 
Public  records,  division  of,  14B 
Public  safety,  309-10;  railways,  356- 

57 
Public  works,  3 10-11 

Quanntine  of  animals,  8S 

lUilvays,  capitalisation  and  in- 
debtedness, 359-60;  commissions, 
148,345—51;  construction,  360-61 ; 
damages  to  property,  357-58; 
employees,  jri ;  freight  rates, 
351-53;  incorporation  and  general 
powers,  358-59;  industrial  side- 
tracks, 353-S4;  live  stock,  trans- 
portation, jS4;  passenger  rates. 
354-SS;  passes,  355;  right  of 
way,  360-61;  safety  regulations, 
356-57;  stations,  353 

Real  property,  mortgages,  14-1S 

Recall.  195-96;  constitutionality, 
193 

Records,  136-39 
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Referendum,  tss,  193-9S 
Reform  schools,  118—19 
Registration  of  voters,  168-69 
Resources  and  attractions,  163-64 
Revisions,    bibliographic    notes  00, 

140-41 
Roads,  by  M.  O.  Eldridge,  331-44 
Robbery,  113 
Rogers,  Howard  J.,  Education,  197- 

307 
Rural  schools,  301-9 

Safety,  public.  45-58 

Saloon  districting,  198-Qq 

Sanbcm,  John    B.,      Contracts  and 

Torts,  i6-3i 
Sanitation,  45 
Savings  banks,  166.  271?— 73.  279—80: 

commissioners.  14S 
Schools,   397-307;    buildings,  insut- 

funds  303 ;  commissioners  in  charge 
of,  148;  high,  304-s;  libraries, 
133;    officers, 306;   rural,  301— 3 

Schulle.J.  I.,  Agriculture,  61-66 

Secondhand  dealers,  361 

Secondary  education,  304-5 

Senate,  employees,  153 

Senators,  United  States,  153-S3 

Sentences,  indeterminate,    135—36 

Service  of  pfocess,  373 

Session  laws,  bibliographic  notes  on. 
by  T.  L.  Cole.  140-43 

Sewage  disposal,  56 

Sick  and  disabled,  95-96 

Sickness  insurance,   388-89 

Silk  commissioner,  ijo 

Silk  culture,  363 

Special  legislation,  154-55.  197-98 

State  depositories.  174 

State  documents,  133 

State  finance,  by  F.  A.  Felter,  171-73 

State    government,   lawmaking  and 

elections,  by  C.  E.  Merriam.  143-70 
State  institutions, establishment.  150; 

purchase  of  supplies,  173-73 
State  insurance  departments,  383-95 
Stale  libraries,  133 
State  library  commissioners,  130,  14S 
St«te  ofBcers,  fees,  145 
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State  police,  309 
State  prisons,  Z17 
State  supplies,  board  of,  148 
•  Statistics,  vital,  47-49 
Steamboats,  58 
Stewart,   John  T.,  Land   Drainage, 

243-56 
Street  railways,  361-63;    franchises, 

363-65;  taxation,  178;    vestibules 

on  cars,  311 
Strikes,  319-20 
Succession  to  estates,  lo-ii 
Suffrage,  156-57 
Summons  in  actions,  372 
Supplies,  purchase  of,  172-73 
Supreme  court,  29-30 
Surety  companies,  394-9S 
Suretyship,  19 

Tmx  commissioners,  148 

Tax  rate,  1 74-75 

Taxation,  by  F.  A.  Fetter,  176-87; 
assessment  of  taxes,  180,  184; 
business  taxes,  181,  185,  186;  of 
corporations,  182,  185,  186;  ex- 
emptions from,  176-77,  184;  fran- 
chises, 184,  186;  inheritance  taxes, 
188-90;  local  and  municipal,  207; 
of  mortgages,  177,  184;  personal 
property,  1 79 ;  separation  of  state 
and  local,  183,  185,  187,  207 

Teachers,  certification  and  training, 
302-3 

Technical  education,  306 

Teele,  R.  P.,  Irrigation,  231-42 

Telegraph,  365-66 

Telephone,  365-66 

Tenants,  8-9 

Tenement  houses,  57 

Tenure  of  office,  192 

Textbooks,  148,  305 

Theaters,  57 

Ticket  scalping,  355-56 

Titles  to  property,  7-8,  375-76; 
security  of,  9 

Torrens  system  of  land  registration, 
9—10 

Torts,  by  J.  B.  Sanborn,  16-21 

Trade  regulations,  261-62 

Trades  and  occupations,  licensing, 
960-61 


Trading  stamps,  262 

Tramps,  112 

Transfers  of  property,  9 

Transient  merchants,  150 

Transportation,  assessors  of,  148 

Transportation  and  commtmication, 

by  A.  A.  Yovmg,  345-66 
Traveling  libraries,  131 
Treasury  agent,  148,  150 
Trees,  planting,  306 
Trespass,  113 

Trials,  civil  procedure,  372-73 
Trust  companies,  269,  274,  276-77 
Tuberculosis,  55 

Uniform  legislation,  commission  on, 

149 
United  States  senators,  152-53 

Universities,  307 

Usury,  19-20 

Vaccination^  54 

Vagrancy,  112 

Venue  of  actions,  372 

Verdicts,  374-75 

Vessels,  58 

Veterinarians,  260,  307;  boards  of 
examination  of,  146,  260,  307; 
state,  146 

Veto  power,  144 

Vital  statistics,  47-49 

Voters,  registration  of,  168-69 

Voting  machines,  167-68;  com- 
missions, 149 

Wages,  payment  of,  316-17 

Warehouses,  259 

Water,  commissioners,  147;  pollution, 
of,  56,  228-29;  rights,  232; 
supply  commissioners,  147,  213 

Waters,  control  of,  231-42 

Water  ways,  264 

Waterworks,  211 

Weapons,  carrying,  112;  conveyance 
to  convicts,  120 

Weber,  Adna  F.,  Labor,  309-14 

Weights  and  measures,  257;  in- 
spector of,  148 

Wells,  P.  P.  &  Woodruff.  G.  W., 
Forestry,  215-19 

West,  Max,  Inheritance  Tax,  i8S-^q 
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Wife- beating,  iit 

Wilcox.  Delos     P.,     Local     Govern- 

ment,  191-303 
Wilcox,  E.  v..  Domestic  and  Noxious 

Animalfi.  80-90 
WiUs,  10 

Witnesses,  373-74 
Woman  suffrage,  i57  P 
Women,  inaiitutiona  for.  117-1B 


Woodruff.   G.    W.    &    Wella. 

Forestrj',  31 
Workingmen  's 
Workshop  inspector.  147 
Wynkoop,  Asa,   Libraries, 

TouDg,  AUjm  A.,  Transportati) 
Communicalion,  345-416 
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Han.  A.  S.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Dear  sir:  Herewith  I  submit  and  recommend  for  publication 
a  classified  and  annotated  reading  list  on  the  ever  interesting  sub- 
ject of  Florence.  The  constant  demands  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
books  on  this  subject  show  that  this  publication  will  be  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  librarians  of  the  State. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
Approved  for  publication  October  31,  1905 
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i8qT 
Worcester  (Mass.) — Free  Public  Library.     Card  Catalogue 

WORKS  ANALYZED 

This  list  includes  only  books  from  which  more  than  one  analytic 
has  been  taken  and  which  arc  not  entered  elsewhere  in  full. 
Berenson,  Bernhard.     Studv  and  Criticism  of   Italian   Art.      isap.  ilius.   D. 

Lond.  i<,oi.      Bell  lo/b  n'  759.5   B4S3     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan.  S3.50  n. 
Blashfleld,    Mrs    Evangeline     (Wilbour)    A,  E.    H.     Italian   Cities,     av.  D. 

N.  Y.   igoo.      Scribner  S4  Worcester     e 

Carmichael,  Hontgomer)'.      !n  Tuscany.     3tSp.  illus.  maps,  O.      Lond.  igot. 

Murray  9/11  914.SS   Cai      e- 

Published  also  by  Dutton.  $2  n, 
Dennis,  George.     Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,      iv.  illus.  O.     Lond.  1878. 

Murray  42/  (now  ji/) 
I   Eaatlake,  Elizabeth  (Rigby)  laJy.     Five  Great  Painters,     iv.  D.    Lond.  1883. 

Longmans  1(1/  937.5  Eaf     e 
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Bncydopaedia  Britannica.  Ed.g.  24V.  illus.  O.  Edinburgh  1875-88. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black  £36  032  qEni     e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  $8  each. 

'Kugler,  Franz  Theodor.  Handbook  of  Painting;  the  Italian  schools;  ed.  with 
notes' by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Ed. 3.  2V.  in  i,583p.  illus.  O.  Lond. 
1855.     Murray  30/  759.5  K95     e 

Ed.  6  published  by  Little,  2 v.  $12. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  Imaginary  Conversations.  5 v.  D.  Bost.  1881. 
Roberts  Bros.     $2  each  828.7     e 

Now  published  by  Little,  5 v.  $5. 

lindsay,  Alexander  William  Crawford,  lord.  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Art.     Ed.2.     2v.  O.     Lond.  1885.     Murray  24/  755     c 

Loebke,  Wilhelm.  History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Time;  tr.  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.     2V.  illus.  Q.     Lond.  1872.     Smith,  Elder  42/ 

730  qL96  e 
Published  also  by  Lippincott.  $18. 

Outlines  of  the   History  of   Art;  ed.   by  Clarence  Cook.     2v. 

illus.  D.     N.  Y.  1877.     Dodd,  Mead  $14  (now  $7.50)  709     e 

Students'  ed.  1881,  $7.50;  published  also  by  Smith,  Elder,  42/ 

Owen,  John.  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  419P.  O.  N.  Y.  1893. 
Macxnillan  $3.50  190  Ow2     e 

Stebbingy  Henry.  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets.  Ed.2  enl.  3V.  illus.  D.  Lond. 
1832.     Bentley  7/6  each    o.p.  928.51  St3     e 

Sweetser,  Moses  FoiBtery  e<f.  Artist  Biographies.  7v.  illus.  S.  Bost.  1877-78. 
Houghton  $8.75  927.5  Sw3     e 

TroUopey  Thomas  Adolphus.  What  I  Remember.  2V.  por.  O.  N.  Y.  1888. 
Harper  $1.75  each  Worcester    e 

Woltmanny  Alfred,  &  Wormann,  KarL  History  of  Painting ;  tr.  by  Clara  Bell. 
2v.  illus.  Q.     Lond.  1887.     Kegan  Paul  56/  750  qW83     e 

Published  also  by  Dodd,  Mead,  1894,  2 v.  $7.50. 
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Burckhardt,  Jacob.  Civilization  of  the  Renai^ance  in  Italy:! 
authorized  translation  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  5S9p.  O.  Lond-I 
i8gi.     Sonnenschein    lo/fi  945.05   B89 

Published  also  by  Macmillan.  $4 
Probably  best  comprehensive  description  in  one  volume  of  alt  sides  of  ll 
Tenaissance,      Book  containsmany  valuable  references  to  Florentine  life,  litera 

Grimm,  Herman.     Li(e  of  Michael  Angelo.     1900       927.5  B88    rl 

Sec  full  enlry  Hnd  iiuU's  under  Puinting,  p   i 

Symonds,  John  Addlngton.  Age  of  the  Despots.  637P.  O.  N.  Y. 
188a.     Holt  $j  91SOS  Sy6    e 

The  author's  method  is  dignified  and  even  severe,  but  his  style  is  graceful 

and  at  times  brilliant.     Each  chapter  is  a  monograph,  little  dependent  for  its 

history  on  what  precedes  or  follows,     Adayns,  p.  144 

One  of  the  best  books  for  a  general  view  of  the  political,  social  and  religions 

condition  of  Ilaly  during  the  renaissance. 

Short  Histor}'  of  the  Renaissance,     jS4p.  por.  O.    N.  Y.  1893. 

Scribner  $3.75  94S-OS  Sy6i     e 

An  abridgment, approved  by  the  author,  of  Symonds'  works  on  the  renat»-  1 

sance.  but  giving  essentials,  ■ 

Florence 

Duffy,  Bella,  Tuscan  Republics;  Florence,  Siena.  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
with  Genoa.  456P,  tllus.  O.  N.  Y.  1892,  Putnam  $1.50  (Story 
of  the  Nations)  945-5  D87     e 

Merits  praise  for  care  in  compilation  and  readableness,  but  lacks  the 
insight  and  power  of  historical  persjiective  to  suit  it  to  popular  use.  Chiefly- 
devoted  to  Florence. 

Lamed,  Josephus  Nelson.  Florence,  {see  his  History  for  Ready 
Reference.      1894,      2:1129-47)  903  qL^'a     e 

Published  bv  C,  A.  Nichols  Co..  Springfield.  Mass.  6v.  Q,  ts  each. 

.  ..._J       _!.__. ...  .___J_  .p     pf-gpj^-.--.-      , .L__-._.- 


A  good  short  account,  made  up  of  selections  from  authoritative  works. 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo.     History  of  Florence ;  The  Prince.    N.  Y.  1891. 
Macmillan  Si     (Bohn's  Lib.)  94SS  M13     e 

Written  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  who  as  head  of  the  Medici  family, 
was  also  ruler  of  Florence;  but  it  treats  of  this  house  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality.    Though  not  a  book  of  much  research  or  accuracy,  it  is  a  work  of 
genius  and  the  most  spirited  and  picturesque  hislorvof  Ilalv,      Adams,  p.  155 
The  principles  and  maxims  of  government  laid  down  in  Tbf  Prince  are  the 
cause  of  the  unsavory  reputation  attached  to  Machiavelli.     Yet  close  study 
of  it  by  modem  scholars  shows  him  not  to  l>e  as  black  as  generally  painted. 
Napier,    Henry   Edward.     Florentine    History,    frnm   the   earliest 
authentic  records  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  3,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.     6v,  D,      Lond.  1847.     Moxon  54/  945S  Nr6     e 

Bv  no  means  a  great  book,  but  one  that  shows  impartialily  of  judementt 
rough  energy  of  expression  and  honest  independence  of  i.|iiiiion.      Adams, 
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Oliphanty  Mrs  Margaret  Oliphant  (Wilson).  Makers  of  Florence ; 
Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola  and  their  City.  42 2p.  illus.  D.  N.  Y. 
1892.     Macmillan  $2.50  920.0455  O13     c 

Weaves  in  much  contemporary  history  and  personal  observation,  accurate 
but  not  profound.  It  gives  all  the  old  traditions  which  have  gathered  about 
the  names  of  famous  artists  and  buildings.  Style  simple  and  straight forw-ard. 
A  standard  work  and  good  for  a  beginner  in  art  who  has  never  visited  Flor- 
ence. 

PerrenSy  Francois  Tommy.  Histoire  de  Florence.  6v.  O.  Pai. 
1877-84.     Hatchette  45fr  Worcester    e 

Of  the  first  importance.  The  author  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  ana  judicious  students  of  the  middle  ages.  His  style  is  viva- 
cious and  interesting.  The  chapters  on  the  institutions  of  Florence  are 
specially  worthy  of  commendation.     Adams,  p.  259 

History  of  Florence  from  the  Domination  of  the  Medici  to  the 

Fall  of  the  Republic,  1 434-1 531 ;  tr.  from  the  French  by  Hannah 
Lynch,     v.i,  475P.  O.     Lond.    1892.     Methuen   12/6 

Worcester    e 

Complete  in  three  volumes.  See  note  under  his  Histoire  de  Florence.  This 
continues  the  Histoire,  which  has  not  been  translated. 

SymondSy  John  Addington.  Florence  and  the  Medici,  (see  his 
Sketches  and  Studies  in  Southern  Europe.     1880.     1:46-100) 

914.5  Sy6     e 

Published  by  Harper,  2V.  sq.  D,  $4. 

Also  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Dec.  i.  1877,  28:827  and  Jan.  i,  1878, 
29:277;  and  in  Living  Age,  Jan.  12,  1878,  136:67  and  Ap.  6,  1878.  137:3 

The  most  satisfactory  short  account  of  the  Florentine  state,  laying  special 
emphasis  on  the  period  of  greatest  glor\''  under  the  Medici.  Scholarly,  unusu- 
ally clear,  intensely  interesting. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus.  Filippo  Strozzi ;  a  history  of  the  last 
days  of  Italian  liberty.  4iop.  por.  O.  Lond.  i860.  Chap- 
man 12/  Worcester     e 

Pictures  the  times  more  interestingly  for  general  readers  than  a  formal 
history  could. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  from  the  earliest 

independence  of  the  commime  to  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1531. 
4V.  O.     Lond.  1865.     Chapman  60/  Worcester     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  Si 2. 

The  most  satisfactory  history  of  Florence  written  in  English,  though  in 
some  respects  much  inferior  to  the  work  of  Perrons  and  Reumont.  It  is  cor- 
rect, but  somewhat  dull,  and  its  most  obvious  fault  is  lack  of  historical  per- 
spective.    Adams,  p.  259 

Yriarte,  Charles  Emile.  Florence:  its  history,  the  Medici,  the 
Humanists,  letters,  arts;  rev.  by  M.  H.  Lansdale.  476p.  illiis.  O. 
Phil.  1897.     Coates  $3  Worcester     e 

Contents:    History;  The  Medici:  The  renaissance;  Illustrious  Florentines; 
Etruscan  art;  Christian  art:  Architecture;  Sculpture;  Painting 

Deals  but  little  with  general  principles  of  intellectual  and  artistic  move- 
ments of  the  time,  consisting  chiefly  ^)f  able  biographic  sketches  of  the  great 
Florentines,  with  some  account  of  their  most  important  works.     Compara- 
tively little  space  is  devoted  to  painters,  sculptors  and  writers.     l\\\\^\.'^?v.\.\o^'3» 
are  nttmervus  and  mostly  well  executed.     There  is  a\so  a  Vax^^  \o\\o  ^^x^Cx^ycv 
with  excellent  plates. 
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Symonds,  John  Addineton,     Florentine  Historians,     (sef  his  Age 

of  the  Despots.      1888.     p. 246-333)  04S>o5  SyO    t 

Cellini 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.     Life  of  Cellini;  newly  tr.  into  English  by  J:  A. 

Symonds.     Ed.  4.     av.  illus.  D.     N.  Y.  1896,     Scribner  $2.50 

927-3  C33    e 
Now  issued  in  iv.  Si. 

This  celebrated  book  is  not  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  immediate  inlelhgeni 
knowledge  of  fine  art,  but  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  times  of  violence  and 
individual  independence  of  law  and  authority,  in  which  times  the  great  art 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  came  into  being.     SdirgiJ.  p.  3 

Costmo  de'  Hedici 

Ewart,  K.  Dorothea.     Cosimo  de'  Medici.     240?.  D.     \.  Y.  1899. 

Macmillan  750     (Foreign  Statesmen  Ser.)  913.245  M46    e 

A  scholarly,  carefully  written  monograph,  showing  the  better  side  of 
Cosimo's  character.  Specially  good  for  its  clear  tracing  of  his  foreign  polioy 
and  the  pains  taken  in  portraying  the  man. 

Galileo 

Fahie,  J.  J.     Galileo,  his  life  and  work.     4Sip.   illtis.  0.     N.  Y. 

1903.       Pott  JS  Q2S.2    r.!.?4      * 

Story  uf  the  almost  superhuman  struggles  oi  a  great  genms  who,  amid 
severe  trials,  domestic,  physical  and  religious,  made  a  multitude  of  epoch- 
making  discoveries,  any  one  of  which  would  nowadays  command  the  instant 
admiration  and  applause  of  the  world.  Such  a  genius  was  Galileo,  a.  satis- 
factory biography  of  whom,  in  the  English  tongue,  has  now  first  appeared. 

Dial.  35:307 
Galilei,  Galileo.     Private  Life  of  Galileo,  comp.  principally  from  his 

correspondence  and  that   of  his  eldest   daughter,  sister  Maria 

Celeste,  nun  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  S.  Matthew  in  Arcetri. 

307P.  por.  D.     Lond.  1870.     Macmillan  7/6  925.2  G13     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  Si  50. 

Very  interesting  for  general  readers.  Presents  Galileo  in  the  most  favor- 
able light.      Incidentally  pictures  convent  life  in  the  17th  century. 

Guicciardini 

Owen,  John.  Guicciardini.  (sec  bis  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 1893.  p. 179-84)  igo  0w2  e 
A  man  of  free  thought,  wonderful  breadth  of  \icu-  and  admirably  balanced 

judgment;  the  historian  of  the  renaissance. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici 

Armstrong,  Edward,  Lorenzo  de'  Mediri  and  Florence  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  449P.  illus.  map,  0,  X,  Y,  1896.  Putnam 
$1.50     (Heroes  of  the  Nations  Ser,)  Q3,li4SS  M4a     e 

A  careful,  thorough  and  interesting  piece  of  hio);raj>liic.-  wurk,  written  in  a 

graphic  and  delightful  style,  and  condensing  into  ime  vnhiiiu'  whole  libraries 

of  charges,  explanations,  refutations  and  accus;iti"iis      f.ilcr.iry  World,  Ms- 

16,  iSg6,  !7:i5o 
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Carpenter,  Edith.     Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  an  historical  portrait.     2i6p. 

D.'^N.  Y.  1893.     Putnam  $  I  923.1455  M4C     e 

An  admirable  short  study,  discriminating  between  the  overzealous  admira- 
tion of  Roscoe  and  the  undue  severity  of  Reumont.     The  author  pictures 
'^-    Lorenzo  as  the  typical  figure  of  that  many-sided  and  brilliant  age.     Literary 
^   World,  Oct.  21.  1893,  24:353 

"?  Iteumont,  Alfred  von.     Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent;  tr. 

.  from  the  German  by  Robert  Harrison.     2V.  O.     Lond.   1876. 

I        Smith,  Elder  30/       ^  923MSS     « 

'  Not  so  much  a  biography  of  Lorenzo  as  a  history  of  Italy  at  the  time 

f     when  Lorenzo  was  its  most  important  figure.     The  most  striking  merits  of 

the  work  are  its  industry,  accuracy  and  rigid  impartiality.     Adams,  p. 2 59 

\  Itoscoe,  William.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent. 
Ed.  8,  rev.  by  his  son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  5649.  D.  Lond.  1846. 
Bohn  3/6     (Bohn's  Illus.  Lib.)  923.1455  M4    e 

Published  also  b}' Macmillan,  $1  n. 

Highly  entertaining  in  style,  but  inaccurate  and  unreliable.  Some  mis- 
takes have  been  corrected  in  the  later  editions.     Adams,  p. 2 59 

Machiavelli 

Dyer^  Louis.  Machiavelli  and  the  modem  state;  chapters  on  his 
"Prince,"  his  use  of  history  and  his  idea  of  morals.  163P.  D. 
Bost.  1904.     Ginn  $1  854.31  D    e 

Greene,  George  Washington.  Machiavelli.  (see  his  Historical 
Studies.     1850.     p. 46-81)  814.39  G83     e 

Published  by  Putnam,  46 yp.  D,  $1.25. 

ICacaulay,  Thomas  Babington.     Machiavelli.     (see  his  Essay »  and 
^       Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     1896.     p. 28-51)  824.83  L1I2     e 

Published  by  Ix>ngmans,  89  8p.  D,  3/6. 

Gives  a  sketch  of  the  times  which  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  under-^ 
«tandin^  of  Machiavelli 's  character,  defends  him  against  various  charges,' 
and  reviews  his  writings  at  some  length.     Style  vivid  and  scholarly. 

Vorley,  John.  Machiavelli;  the  Romanes  lecture  delivered  in  the 
Sheldonian  theatre,  June  2,  1897.  63P.  O.  N.  Y.  1897.  Mac- 
millan  50c  n  923.245  Mi 31     e 

Superior  in  grace  and  moderation  to  Macaulay's  admirable  study,  and 
hesides  being  the  latest  is  much  the  best  word  said  about  Machiavelli  and 
"his  survival.     Graceful  and  scholarly.     Critic,  Oct.  2,  1897.  31:185 

Owen,  John.  Machiavelli.  (see  his  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.    1893.     p. 160-78)  190  Ow2     e 

The  statesman  of  the  renaissance  who  best  illustrates  the  effect  of  its 
religious,  philosophic  and  humanistic  influences. 

Symonds,  John  Addington.  The  "Prince"  of  Machiavelli.  (see  his 
Age  of  the  Despots.     1888.     p. 334-70)  94505  Sy6     e 

Yillari,  Pasquale.  Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli;  tr.  by 
Madame  Linda  Villari.     Ed.  3.     2v.  O.     Lond.    1892.     Unwin 

32/  923245     e 

Revised  ed.  iv.  7/6.     Published  also  by  Scribner.  $10;  Popular  ed.  $2.50. 

The  most  satisfactory  work.     The  theory  of  the  author  is  that  an  adequate 
^explanation  of  MachiaveUi's  character  can  only  be  iowt\^  m  ^  ^VoAn  <A  "Ctv^ 
it«»  and  his  times  as  revealed  specially  in  h\s  unpubXAsYve^L  >ktvWtv^-    '\<^ 
jJchebas  applied  himself  with  vinusua\  ass\du\tv  awd  swcQes"&.     \dam^ 
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VUlari,  Pasquale.     Two  First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History:  tbe 

republic  and  parties  at  the  time  of  Dante;  Ir,  by  Linda  Villari. 

av.  illus.  0.     N.  Y.  1894-95.     ScribnorSj.ys  Worcester    t 

New  ed.  igoi,  iv.  $2.50. 

Valuable  and  brilliant  essays,  10  be  prized  not  nnly  for  their  leamtJ 
analysis  and  accurate  reconstruction,  but  also  because  they  at?  mantd 
neither  by  political  rancor  nor  reli^ous  prejudice,  nor  by  pride.  Like  Hal- 
lam's  work,  they  are  marked  by  sober  patriotism  and  judicial  eloquencv  U 
Gtalement.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  elucidate  the  beginnings  of  Itie 
Florentine  constitution.     Period  11 13-1313.     Academy.  July  6,  i8q5,  4*-; 

Enactments  of  justice,  2:73-134 

Family  and  the  state  in  Italian  communes.  2:1-71 

Commercial  interests  and  policj'  of  the  greater  guilds  in  Florence. 

State  of  parties ;  constitution  of  the  first  popular  government  and 
of  the  greater  guilds  in  Florence,  1:173-239 

Origin  of  the  Florentine  commune,  1:80-130 
Woolscy,  Theodore   Dwight,     Constitution   of   Florence,     (see  his 

Political  Science.      1893.     2:60-101)  320  W  88    « 

Published  by  Scribner,  av.  O.  $5. 

Sketches  growth  and  changes  in  Florentine  laws  and  government  aniJ  in- 
cludes many  references  to  the  gilds. 

DESCRIPTIOir 
Books 

Allen,  Charles  Grant  BlairSadie,  Florence;  historical  guide  book. 
Bost.  1901,  Page  $1  n  (Historical  Guide  Books  to  the  Principal 
Cities  of  Europe)  9i4-S5  AiJ    t 

Supplements  ordinary  guide  books  by  supplying  such  historical  and  anti- 
quarian knowledge  as  would  enable  a  traveler  to  understand  the  city's 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

Crawford,  Mabel  Sharman.  Life  in  Tuscany.  369P.  O.  N.Y. 
1859.     Sheldon  $1  Worcester    e 

Compagnia  dellamisericordia,    The  late  revolution,  p. 313-39 

p. 282-300  Manners  and  incidents,  p.  191-250 

Florentine  scenes  and  amuse-   The  peasant,  p. 153-90 

ments,  p. 96-115  Religion,  p. 251-81 

Galileo  and  Michael  Angclo,    Society,  p.  116-52 
p. 301-12 
Gardner,  Edmund  Garratt.     Story  of  Florence ;  illus.  by  Nelly  Erich- 
sen.     436p.  illus.  map,  S.     Lend.  1  goo.      Dcnt4.''6n     (Mediaeval 
Towns  Ser.)  945.5  617     e 

Published  also  by  MacmiUan,  Si. 75. 

A  convenient  handbook,  sketching  Flnrcntino  hi~t<prv  t<>  aliout  1564  and 
describing  admirably  the  monuments  of  lodav.  FuIUt  .md  more  accurate 
than  similar  works  by  Hare  and  Grant  .Mien  (."inii.iiii^  ixcellent  photo- 
gravures, drawings  and  map. 
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Godkiiiy  Georgiana  Sarah.  Monastery  of  San  Marco.  i3op.  illxis.  O. 
Lond.  iQor.     Dent  3/6  n  Worcester    c 

Published  also  by  Dutton,  $1.25  n. 

Contents:  Monastery  of  Sail  Marco;  St  Antonio;  Fra  Angelico;  Savonarola; 
Fra  Bartolommeo;  After  Savonarola 

Chapters  on  the  painters  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Marco,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  art  life  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  devoted 
to  Savonarola.     Satisfactory  and  well  worth  reading. 

Goffy  Robert  C.  &  Clarissa.  Florence  and  Some  Ttiscan  Cities. 
262p.  illus.  O.     Lond.  1905.     A.  &  C.  Black  5/n  914. 55    e 

Published  also  bv  Macmillan,  $6  n. 

The  text,  made  up  of  descriptions  of  architecture,  paintings,  noted  places 
and  scenery,  with  impressions,  stories  and  legends  interwoven,  was  designed 
to  supplement  the  75  full- page  colored  illustrations,  which  are  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  water  colors  taken  direct  from  nature. 

Grifi,  Elvira.  Saunterings  in  Florence.  Ed.  2  enl.  3oip.  illus. 
map,  D.     Lond.  1898.     Unwin  3/6  914-55     * 

Not  widely  known,  but  it  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  use  in  Florence. 

Hare,  Augustus  John  Cuthbert.  Florence.  266p.  illus.  map,  D. 
N.  Y.  1884.     Routledge  $1  914.5    ^ 

Also  in  his  Cities  of  Central  Italy. 

A  valuable  traveling  companion,  supplementing  guidebooks  in  the  hap- 
piest way.  Pilled  with  historical  allusions  and  informal  details  of  art  and 
poetry  tnat  add  interest  to  a  leisurely  tour. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany;  impressions  and 
translations.     i79p.  D.     N.  Y.  1895.     Putnam  $2.50  n 

914.5  H49    .e 

Ed.  3,  ipoi,  Macmillan,  $2. 

The  autnor  modestly  describes  these  delightful  chapters  as  "impressions" 
of  some  of  the  more  fundamental  Tuscan  characteristics.  Very  dainty 
sketches  and  stories,  full  of  lively  fancy,  piquancy  and  charm. 

Homer,  Susan  &  Joanna.  Walks  in  Florence  and  Its  Envi- 
rons. Rev.  ed.  2V.  illus.  D.  Lond.  1884.  Smith,  Elder  21/ 
(now  15/)  Worcester    e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  1896,  $4. 

Useful  to  study  bit  by  bit  among  the  objects  it  describes.  It  displays  an 
industry  beyond  praise  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  research  and  con- 
tains informafion  of  the  most  varied  nature.  Hardly  a  building  or  work  of 
art  has  been  left  unnoticed.  Not  profound  in  criticism,  or  scarcely  a  book  to 
be  read  consecutively.     Spectator,  Ap.  12,  1873,  46:481 

Hutton,  Laurence.  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence.  8ip.  illus.  D. 
N.  Y.  1897.     Harper  $1  914-55  H97     e 

Not  ohly  of  service  for  Italian  authors  connected  with  Florence,  but  almost 
equally  interesting  for  details  concerning  English  and  American  authors  who 
ha^e  resided  there. 

Johnson^  Virginia  Wales.  Lily  of  the  Amo ;  or,  Florence  Past  and 
Present.     354P.  illus.  O.     Bost.  1891.     Estes  $3       Worcester    e 

A  pleasant,  discursive,  informal  history  and  description  of  the  Tuscan 
capital  and  its  modem  life,  with  25  admirable  heliotypes. 


\ 
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Ion,  Mrs  Juut  Ann  (Dnff-GordM).    OU  FknacraMl  Hoten 
Tuscany.     iiSp.  illus.  D.     N.  Y.  iQa«,     D«ass#a.«QB 

•«Vs5  K.73   I 

C^JiUnti:  Btnthirrhood  (if  Hi  1  inriii ■    flWriiiwn     1  ii^  jiIl  .fcji 

lain  lii  the  Mrdid:  Twn  PVnvtaint  tinnpi#uii;  A  TthlwI  w  dn-  inlke 
vidlcy  of  the  Amu;  P'^pular  toagp  of  "TiMuwiw -  TaKag^n  ai  Ymobt; 
Oihmakine  in  TuKcuiy ;  Vitgil  and  agrieJf  i.  »  Tiilbi  i:  A  •!»■  b 

Doc(T'i(-->:tu'ii  iimntry:  The  dove  of  Hufr  Smm4»^  5b  rii  ji  tkk 

Hollr  Torrr;  Volterm;    Mrsacm.  or  l«ad  UMn  v  TMonTThe  ioMtr 

icott,  Leader,  piet*il.    Tuscan  Studies  aad  SlarWtet-     5'9f>-  ithK.  D. 

Lond.  1888.     Unwin  10/6  9»4-S5  Bj, 

Kloiwntine  market,  p.js3-58 

Florentine  mosaics,  p,  110-36 

Giants  at  the  g«le«;  David,  Hercules  and  Nepftme.  p-ij-so 

Libriiry  of  codict'it   (Laurentian   Litirar>')  p.6i--8a 

Muncitm  of  pictorial  tapcstrj',  p.  149-58 

Old  orjtans  and  thoir  builders.  p,8i-ioq 
VUIb,  Howard.     Florentine  Heraldry:  a  supplement  to  the  gmde 

b(>i>ks.     loSp.  O      Lond.  n.d.     Dean  &  Son  9196  W6S    c 

UM'tul  n-f^rence  \iuV  Uit  truvelcra,  but  10  be  read  carrioOv  oohr  by  Uicnc 
having  »iird»l  inliTOtil  in  hi-rnMry, 

R«fer«iices 
AddUon,  JOMph.     Florrnce.     (ifi- '111  Works.     1854.     1:495-501) 

8*4.53  J    c 

I'll  Mini  ir.  I  l.y  HiiliM,  n\    ll,  Si  ti  cM-h     (Hohn'a  Bntish  Classic?' 
Anderton,  Iitbelli  H.     Florentine  Calcio;  game  of  kick  {see  Good 

Words.  Jniif   i(,oo,  4i:4oH    n) 

Amedii'viil  Itiiliaii  h"""' '•"""■''linK 'i'^'-'  fiiot ball,  still  played  in  Florence. 
Badeker,  Karl,     i'lnrciur      {mx  his  Northern  Italy.     1899.     P.40S- 

510)  914-S  B142    e 

Published  by  HaiK-ki-r,  l.,'\p-;i.-.  5.(ii|>   S,  «iii ;    also  by  Scribner,  $1.40  n. 

The  in  com  para  1)1 1-  KuJili'liHik  ini  llu'  Iravdcr  ;is  well  as  a  valuable  work  of 


B«ckford,  William.     [Floa-mvl     (.^.v  Uix   Italy;  with  sketches  of 

Sjwiin  and  Portugal.     18,15.     ':i7.t   ^^i)  914  B38     e 

lVl'hsh<^  by  Bentley,  ;v.  O.  jS/ 
9»ut.  Junes  Theodore.     Life  in  01<1   Flnrem-c.     {see  Living  Age, 

June  iSSj.  153*538-46) 
VUKahtt*M,    -U^>    Evangeline   (Wilbour)   &    E.    H.     Italian    Cities. 

j\       lyoo  Worcester    e 

I'hv  b^li'ivmiHi'  iirtist.  1:165-98 

\;....  ,11  s.. ..'.*■/■.«  M.,s^zine.  Feb.  1843.  i,ri(.5-.-'4 

Klv'.eauuc  a^-tdu-s.  ::2i5-j8 

hi  FtfiviKv  vnUh  Roinola,  1:199-296 

\',\,.  Ill  Si.iibiu.'\  U>tj;>i*iiir.  Dec,  188;,  2:fii).;-;2[ 
Vmuutlu*li  MiW(ft»w*Tjr.     In  Tuscany,     1901,  01455  Cai     e 

Tii^i.iu  i;a!iit'hni,  the  stutc  lottery,  P.333-S5 

I'Ue    l\ih^^i  sj-tuK',  f^lNu\  ('.313-31 
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DenniSy  George.     Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.     2v.  1878 

Worcester    c 
Fiesole,  2:116-28 

An  account  of  the  ruins  at  Fiesole. 

Florence,  2:74-115 

Of  archeokigic  interest.     Describes  in  detail  the  Etruscan  museum  at 
Florence. 

£velyny    John.     Florence,     {see    his    Diary    and    Correspondence. 

1854.     1:91-95,  186-90)  928.28  Ev2     e 

Published  by  Bohn,  4V.  D,  20/;  Macmillan.  4V.  $1.50  n  each. 

Fieldy  Elate.     English  Authors  in  Florence,     {see  Atlantic  Mo.  Dec. 
1864,  14:660-71)  e 

Florence,     {see  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     1879.     9:330-37) 

032  qEni     e 

A  good,  brief,  comprehensive  article,  with  a  plan  of  Florence. 
Green,  John  Richard.     Florence  of  Dante,     {see  his  Stray  Studies 

from  England  and  Italy.     1876.     p.  161-73)  824.89  G82     e 

Published  by  Harper,  36 1 p.  D,  $1.75. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Florence,  {see  few  French  and  Italian  Note 

Books.     1873.     1:287-307,  2:1-162)  9M-5  H311     e 

Published  by  Osgood  (now  Houghton),  2v.  in  i,  D,  $1.50. 

Everything  that  Hawthorne  touches  l^ecomes  interesting,  and  this  is 
true  of  these  notes  taken  from  day  to  day  during  his  Italian  residence.  His 
art  criticism,  though  not  professional,  is  instructive. 

HiUard,  George  Stillman.     Florence,     {see  his  Six  Months  in  Italy. 
1854.     1:105-83)  914.5  H55     e 

Published  by  Ticknor  (now  Houghton),  2 v.  D,  $2.50  (now  iv.  $2). 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.     Florence,     {see  her  From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive. 

1868.     p.  1 2  2-33)  Worcester     e 

Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  3040.  D,  o.p. 

A  brief  sketch,  but  full  of  sympathy  and  feeling. 

Howells,    William    Dean.     Florentine    Mosaic,     {see    his    Tuscan 
Cities.     1894.     p. 3-1 22)  Worcester     e 

Published  by  Hoiighton,  2  5ip.  O,  $1.50. 

Also  in  Century  Magazine,  Feb.  1885,  7:483.  803,  June  1885,  8:199. 

Pleasing  description  of  the  city,  with  historical  reminiscences. 

JameSy  Henry,  jr.     Florence,     {see  his  Portraits  of  Places.     1884. 
p.57-72)  914  J231     e 

Published  by  Osgood  (now  Houghton),  376p.  D,  $1.50. 

Pleasant  sketch,  containing  some  reference  to  Ruskin's  criticism  of  Italian 
art. 
Florentine    Notes,     {see   his  Transatlantic   Sketches.     1888. 

p.  2  7  9-3 1 4)  Worcester     e 

Published  by  Osgood  (now  Houghton),  401  p.  D,  $2. 

A  description  so  polished  and  flowing  that  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  besides 
being  most  instructive  and  marked  by  genuine  artistic  insight. 

Jamesony   Mrs   Anna    Brownell    (Murphy).      [Florence]    {see    her 
Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e.     1857.     p. 84-115,  291-313)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Osgood  (now  Houghton)  S,  $1.25. 

The  title  should  have  read  "Diary  of  an  enthusiast. "  In  these  first  records 
Mrs  Jameson  shows  her  love  for  art  and  an  artistic  taste  alteaidY  coTv?»\d^x^V5 
developed. 


Jarves,  James  Jacksoa.  Florence,  (see  his  Italian  Sights  and 
Papal  Prindptes.     1856.     p.34-135)  914.5/19     e 

Published  by  Harper.  jSip.  D.  Si. 50. 

L.L.L.     Life  in  Florence,     (.iff  Scribner's  Mag.  June  1880.  3o:a8i- 

Q2)  t 

Lawless,  Emily.     Florentine  Gardens  in  March,     {see  Living  Age, 

Mar.  iS,  1899,  230:689-95)  ^ 

Houlton,  Mrs  Louise  Chandler.     Florence,  the  Fair,     (see  Iter  Lazr 

Tours  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere,     1896.     p-,>39-S3)    Worcester     e 

Published  by  Roberta  {now  Little*.  Boston,  377p.  O,  JlJo. 
Muller,  F,  Henrietta.     Schools  in  Florence,     (see  MacmiUan's  Mag. 

Oct.  1881.  4:480-88)  e 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.     La  compagnia  della  raisericordia.     (see  his 

Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,     i860,     p.  13—35) 

914.S  N83     e 

Published  by  Osgor>d  (now  Houghton),  jjop    D,  Jt-ss. 

Origin  of  this  peculiar  charitable  organization. 
Spencer,  0.  H.     Protestant  Cemetery  at  Florence,     (see  Harper's 

Mag.  Sep.  i873.47-507-«3l  e 

Also  in  Living  Age,  Oct.  it,  18S0.  i47:ia4'i7. 
Swinburne,  A^emon  Charles.     Notes  on  Designs  of  the  Old  Masters 

at    Florence,     (see  his   Essays  and  Studies.     1897.     P-314— 57) 

820.4     e 

Published  by  Chatio,  ^Sop.  D,  13/;  also  by  Scribner,  84,50. 

Notes  on  the  collection  of  original  designs  at  the  Uffizi,  many  of  which 
are  unclassified  and  receive  little  mention  in  the  guidebooks. 
Taylor,  Bayard.     [Florence]      (see  his  Views  Afoot.      1846.     p.362- 

307J  914  Tsi     e 

Published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam  (now  Putnam),  393P.  D.  $1.50. 

Essays  on  Florence  and  its  galleries,  American  art  in  Florence,  Moonlight 
ON  the  Amo. 
Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus.     What  I  Remember.     3v.     1888. 

938.38  T74     e 

In  Florence,  1:337-50 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  1:390-403 

Reminiscences  at  Florence,  1:404-34 

Walter  S.  La«dor,  1:438-48 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lewes,  i  :4SJ-87 

Gives  a  picture  of  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  of  famous 
English  writers  who  have  lived  there  and  been  inlimalely  connected  with  the 

Villari,  Linda.     A  Tuscan   Villa,     (sec  her  On   Tuscan   Hills  and 

Venetian  Waters.     1885.     p. 5-26)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Armstrong,  28op.  D,  Si. 75. 
Ware,  William.     Florence,     [see  his  Sketches  of  European  Capitals. 

1851.     p. 91-145)  914.S  W2a     e 

Published  by  Phillips,  Boston,  32op.  D,  $1. 
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;,  Lilian.     The  Florence  of  Landor.     3299.  illus.  O.     Bost. 
1905.     Little  $2.50  n 

Though  largely  biographic,  presents  a  pleasant  picture  of  Florence  and  of 
the  circle  of  English  literary  people  living  there  during  the  period  of  Landor's 
residence  at  Fiesole,  1821-64. 

Zimmem,  Helen.     Laurenziana  Librar\'  at  Florence,     (see  Leisure 

Hour,  Ap.  1894,  43-357-^3)  ^ 

ART 
Books 

Jameson,  Mrs  Anna  Brownell  (Murphy).  Legends  of  the  Madonna ; 
ed.  with  additional  notes  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  372p.  illus.  O. 
Bost.  1896.  Houghton  $3  755  J231     e 

See  note  under  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;  ed.   with  additional  notes  by 

Estelle  M.  Hurll.     2V.  illus.  O.     Bost.   1894.     Houghton  $2.50 

or  $6  755  J233     e 

These  works  are  excellent  for  reference  in  the  matter  of  recognizing  a  sacred 
personage  by  attributes  as  given  in  a  picture,  and  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
representing  each  personage.  The  historical  part,  the  record  of  the  growth 
in  the  legends  and  the  changes  in  them,  is  very  imperfect,  but  no  better  book 
is  readily  accessible.  The  author  had  no  great  knowledge  of  art  and  her 
criticisms  are  of  little  value.     Sturgis,  p. 26 

Pater^  Walter.  The  Renaissance ;  studies  in  art  and  poetry.  252P. 
D.     Lond.  1890.     Macmillan  10/6  824.89     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  New  York,  $2  n. 

Chapters  on  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  della  Robbia, 
Poetry  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  art  criticism  more  just  and  illuminating  than 
Pater's,  or  presented  in  more  attractive  form. 

I^uskin,  John.  Mornings  in  Florence;  ed.  with  introduction,  notes 
and  illustrations  from  the  old  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
by  Margaret  Baker.  244P.  illus.  D.  N.  Y.  1902.  Abbey  Press 
$2  701  R894     e 

Not  a  good  g^ide  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  art;  indeed,  the  untrained 
tstudent  in  ancient  art  is  misled  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  visit  and  study 
paintings  with  this  book  in  hand.  After  one  has  become  familiar  with  the 
pictures  it  may  be  useful  in  suggesting  an  ideal  of  art  which  is  certainly  not 
the  artist's  view,  but  may  still  be  defended  by  those  who  seek  in  pictures 
-something  which  is  not  their  pictorial  quality.     Sturgis,  p. 3 4 

After  all,  the  book  accomplishes  the  main  purpose  of  making  the  reader 
love  art.     Ruskin's  enthusiasm  is  catching. 

Val    d'Amo:    ten]    lectures    on    the     Tuscan    art   directly 

antecedent  to  the  Florentine  year  of   victories.     i44p.  illus.  D. 

N.  Y.  n.d.     Merrill  &  Co.  $1.50  Worcester     e 

See  note  under  his  Mornings  in  Florence. 
Scott,  Leader,  pseud.     Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.     New  ed.     384P. 

illus.  Q.     Ix)nd,  1888.     Chapman  18/  709. 45  ^.^33     e 

A  practical  and  homely  view  of  the  renaissance  treated  compactly  and 
-matenally,  with  the  aim  of  being  useful  to  a  large  class  of  readers  in  tracing 
the  many  ramifications  of  art  from  their  common  parent  stock  and  in  bringing 
to  a  focus  the  different  elements  composing  that  complex  movement  which 
call  the  Renaissance.     Not  a  history,  but  a  pictorial  guide.     Preface 
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Stillman,  William  James  &  Cole,  Timothy.     Old  Italian  Masteis, 

engraved  by  Cole  ;  with  historical  notes  by  Stillman.    aSap.  illtis.  Q. 
N.  Y.  1891'     Century  $10  527.5  qSt     e 

The  woodculs  are  unique  in  two  ways;  they  are  among  the  ven-  highest 
achievements  of  wood  engraving;  they  render  the  original  with  a  s'jinpathy 
and  an  essential  trulhfumess  hardly  ever  reached  in  reproduction  of  any 
sort.  Mr  Stillman 's  notes  are  the  work  of  a  man  familiar  with  Italian  paint- 
ing; they  were  prepared  with  care  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  best  ana  most 
recent  authorities,     Slurgis.  p.19 

Symonds,  John  Addington.     Renaissance  in  Italy;  the  Fine  Arts. 

534p.  O.     N.  Y.  1888.     Holt  $1  709.43  Sy6     e 

This  remains  the  best  history  in  English  of  the  artistic  renaissance  in  Italy; 

its  value  is  increased  for  the  general  student  by  the  treatment  of  fine  art  as  one 

of  the  niany  manifestations  of  the  renaissance.     Sturgis,  p. 13 

Full  of  valuable  references  to  Florentine  artists. 
Van  Dyke,  John  Charles.     Art  for  Art's  Sake ;  seven  university  lec- 
tures on  the  technical  beauties  of  painting.     Ed.  10.      24QP.  illus. 
D.     N.  Y.  189S.     Scribner$i.5o  750     e 

Of  much  value,  because  it  explains  in  very  simple  language  and  in  detail 
how  a  painter  conceives  a  picture  and  goes  to  work  at  it.  and  how  he  looks 
at  the  pictures  which  he  and  other  artists  have  produced.     Should  be  read 
with  care  as  if  a  textbook  of  the  painter's  trade.     Slurgis.  p.36 
Vasari,  Giorgio.     Lives  of  Seventy  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters. 
Sculptors  and  Architects;  ed.  and  annotated  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins, 
with  reproductions  in  photogra^Tire  of  forty-eight  masterpieces  of 
Italian  painting  and  sculpture.     4v.  Q.     N.  Y.  1896.     Scribner 
»i5  937- V44    e 

New  Library  ed.  O,  Scribner.  $8. 

These  biographies  are  the  groundwork  of  our  knowledge  ot  the  great 
Italian  artists  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  They  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, full  of  anecdote  and  picturesque  narrative,  and  give  brilliant  pictures  of 
Italy  during  the  epoch.  In  this  edition  many  of  the  author's  erroneous- 
statements  nave  been  corrected  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  art 
contributions  in  many  years.  The  criticism  is  of  a  hi^h  quality,  and  many- 
difficult  historical  and  biographic  points  have  been  elucidated.     Slurgis,  p. 14 

Waters,  Mrs  Clara  (Erskine)  Clement.    Handbook  of  Legendary  and 

Mythological  art.     57sp.  illus.   D.     Bost.   1891.     Houghton  tj 

703  W311     fr 

Intended  to  explain  to  those  who  study  paintings  representing  Christiai* 

legends  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed  and  the  traditional  history  of 

the  sainted  personages  represented.     Not  exhaustive,  but  fairly  trustworthy. 

Slurgis.  p.iq 

Wolfflin,  Heinrich.  Art  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  a  handbook  for 
students  and  travellers ;  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong,    zpop.  illus.  O.     N.  Y.  1903.     Putnam  $2.25  n 

759.S  W83     e- 
Contents-'    Introduction:  Classic  art;  pti    Preliminary  suney,  Leonardo^. 
Michelangelo  {to  i5io>,  Raphael,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  .Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Michelangelo    (after    1520);    pt    2  The  new  feeling.  The  new  beauty,. 
The  new  pictorial  form,  Conclusion 
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References 

Armstrong,  Edward.  Art  of  the  Medicean  Period,  (see  his  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  and  Florence  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  1896.  p.390- 
442)  923.1455  M4a    e 

Berenson,  Bemhard.     Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art.     1901. 

759-5  B4S3     e 
Dante's  visual  images  and  his  early  illtistrators,  p.  13-19 

Vasari  in  the  light  of  recent  publications,  p.i-12 

Hoppin,  James  Mason.     Early  Renaissance.     1892.     p. 1-55 

704    e 

Published  by  Houghton,  3o6p.  O,  $2. 

Jarvcs,  James  Jackson.  [Florentine  Artists]  (see  his  Art  Studies. 
1861.     p.122-49,   242-91,  376-466)  750  J29     e 

Published  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York,  5o4p.  O,  $6. 

Keane,  Augustus  Henry,  tr.  &  ed.  Early  Italian  Masters,  (see  his 
Early  Teutonic,  Italian  and  French  Masters.     1880.     p. 293-485) 

927.5  qKi9     e 
Published  by  Chatto,  55Qp.  Q,  36/. 
Translated  from  the  Dohme  series  of  artists'   biographies,  written   by 

authorities.     Those  included  in  the  Italian  section  are  chiefly  Florentines. 

Kristeller,  Paul.  Early  Florentine  Woodcuts,  (see  his  Early 
Florentine  Woodcuts.  1897.  pref.  p. 1-45)  016.761  qK89  e 
Published  by  Kegan  Paul,  i84-hi23p.  Q.  30/n. 

Lee,  Vernon,  pseud,    Symmetria  prisca.    (see  her  Euphorion.    1884. 

1:16  7-2 1 4)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Unwin,  453p.  O,  7/6;  also  by  Roberts  (now  Little),  Boston, 
$a.5o. 

Antique  and  medieval  influences  in  renaissance  art. 

Masters  in  Art ;  a  series  of  illustrated  monographs  [monthly].  Q. 
Bost.  i9oo-(iate.     Bates  15c  each  927.5  qM39     e 

V.  I  contains  monographs  on  Botticelli  and  Raphael ;  v.  2 ,  on  Michael  Angelo, 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinei. 

Roscoe,  William.  [Influence  of  the  Medici  on  Art]  (see  his  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.     1846.     p. 303-24)  923.1455  M4    e 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe.  [Florence  and  Florentine  School  of  Art] 
(see  his  Italy,  Florence  and  Venice.     1889.     p.71-159) 

Worcester    e 

Published  by  Holt,  385P.  O,  $2.50. 

Of  more  value  from  a  literary  standpoint  than  for  its  art  criticism.     Gives 
vivid  pictures  of  Florence  and  Florentine  life. 

PAINTING 

Books 

Ady,  Mrs  Julia  (Cartwright).  Painters  of  Florence  from  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  373P.  illus.  D.  N.  Y.  1901. 
Dutton  $2.50  Worcester    e 

Published  also  by  Murray,  6/n. 

A  workmanlike  little  book  which  may  be  safely  recotrvrcveuded  \,o  ^XAaAfcT^."^ 
and  beginners  who  wish  for  a  concise  account  oi  the  ¥\oteTv\}vxve  -^^voX^x^ 
£ivm  Giotto  to  Buonarrotti  with  what  is  deftnitely  \civowrv  oV  \>:^€\x  \w«^  ^^^ 
mmte  appreciation  of  their  special  achievement  and  the\t  wivVvoxv  Vcv^^^fc"^^&- 
.terfrof  ait.      Sixteen  well  executed  halftones.     Notion,  M.a.^  9I  \9^t>.  I-^vjA^ 
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Berenson,  Berahard.     Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance. 

Ed.  ;.     20sp.  1  illus,  D.     N.  Y.  1899,     Putnam  ti 

759  S    B453     e 

Shows  ingenujly,  subtlety  of  reasonine  and  «-ide  range  of  knowledge. 
Mr  Bererson's  main  comeation  is  (hat  the  painters  of  central  Italy  from 
Duccio  to  Raphael  were,  ahave  all.  iUustratora,  and  drew  or  colored  only  as 
well  as  was  Hbsolucely  necessary  to  their  ends,  or  as  well  as  taught  by  out- 
side influences.     .VaHon.  Dec.  9,  i&j7,  6,^:462 

Contains  an  index  to  the  works  of  the  principal   Italian    painters   and 
mentions  the  place  where  each  can  be  found. 
Florentines  Painters  of  tile  Renaissance;  with  an  index  to 

their  works.     141P.  i  illus.  D.     \'.  Y.  i8g6.     Putnam  $1 

759.5  B451    e 

Mr  Berenson 's  wnrks  on  art  have  made  a  remarkable  impressioTi  on  thinking 
people.  This  one  contains  a  classified  list  of  Florentine  painters,  the  place 
where  each  picture  can  be  found  being  mentioned.  The  text  itself  is  not  at 
all  of  the  nature  of  a  catalogue.  It  is  a  sympathetic  examination  into  the 
history  and  tn.ie  nature  of  Florentine  painting.  Sturgis.  p. 17 
Brinton,  Selwjra.  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  (see  his  Renaissance  in 
Italian  Art.     1898.     v.i)  709.45  B77    e 

Published  by  Simpkin.  j/6 ;  also  by  Truslove,  New  York.  7se. 
A  convenient  portable  handbook  for  the  artists  of  the  early  Italian  renais- 
sance from  Giotto  to  Ghirlandajo.     Chietly  sketches  of  Florentine  artists. 
Burckbardt,  Jacob.     The  Cicerone;  or.  .\rt  Guide  to   Painting  in 
Italy;  for  the  use  of  travellers ;  ed.  by  Dr  A.  von  Zahn:tr.  from  the 
German  by  Mrs  A.  H.  Clough.     agip.   D.     Lond.   1873.     Mur- 
ray 6/     ri.p.  Worcester     e 
The  brief  descriptions  of  the  artists  are  unexcelled  and  worth  reading  by 
one  who  never  expects  to  see  Italy.     It  has  been  used  for  years  as  a  guide- 
book of  the  higher  class  by  studious  travelers  in  Italy. 
Clement,  Charles.     Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael; 
with  a  preliminary  chapter  on  art  in  Italy  before  the  sixteenth 
century;  tr.  by  Louisa  Corkran.     374P.  illus.  0.     Lond.   1880. 
SeeIey'io/6                                                                   927.5  B886     e 
Remarkable    not  only  for  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  but 
lor  the  justice  with  which  the  three  characters  are  compared  and  analyzed. 
The  literary  style  is  sparkling,  even  florid,  and  yet  the  big-sounding  sentences 
are  usually  sustained  by  solid  thought.     Saturday  Review,  Feb.   14,   1880, 
4q:ii6 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  History  ofPainting  in 
Italy  from  the  Second  to  the  Fourteenth  Century,  jv.  illus.  0. 
Lond.  1864.     Murray  63/     o.p.  Worcester    e 

An   invaluable  work  of   reference   for  all   painters  of  central   Italy,  the 

Sainters  of  northern  Italy  being  treated  in  their  History  of  Painting  in  .VorWi 
taly.  The  Florentine  school  as  the  most  imixjrtant  receives  the  largest 
consideration.  Scholarly,  based  on  extensi\-e  research  and  inspection  of 
many  paintings. 

Harwood,  Edith.  Notable  pictures  in  Florence,  jiap,  illus.  D. 
N.  Y.  1905.     Dutton  $1.50  n  708.5     e 
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Jameson,  Mrs  Anna  Brownell  (Murphy).  Memoirs  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters;  thoroughly  rev.  and  in  part  rewritten  by  E.  M. 
Hurll;  with  62  portraits.  28ip.  illus.  D.  Bost.  1896.  Hough- 
ton $3  927. s  J23     e 

Originally  of  little  value.  The  changes  made  in  this  new  edition  are 
improvements  in  general ;  the  book  is  one  of  a  number  which  serve  a  certain 
pnrpose  in  relating  the  better  known  facts  about  a  famous  body  of  men. 

Sturgis,  p.  26 

Sparely,  Karl,  pseud.  Guide  to  the  Paintings  of  Florence,  being  a 
complete  historical  and  critical  account  of  all  the  pictures  and 
frescoes  in  Florence,  with  quotations  from  the  best  authorities; 
short  notices  of  the  legends  and  stories  connected  with  them  or 
their  subjects;  and  lives  of  the  saints  and  chief  personages  repre- 
sented.    344p.  S.     N.  Y.  1895.     Macmillan  $1.50    708.5  K18    c 

Its  obvious  fault  is  the  use  of  criticisms  by  writers  taking  absolutely  con- 
trary views  of  art,  and  by  some  writers  who  have  given  no  attention  to  art  at 
aU,  so  that  the  comparative  criticism  obtained  is  not  valuable.  Historically 
and  as  a  work  of  reference  the  book  is  of  great  worth  and  complete  in  its 
scope.     Sturgis,  p.  26 

Perkins,  Charles  Callahan.  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo:  a  critical 
and  biographical  essay.  294P.  illus.  O.  Bost.  1878.  Osgood 
(now  Houghton)  $5  927.5  R125     e 

A  valuable  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  two  great  artists  by  a  competent 
authority,  though  some  statements  must  be  revised  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries. 

Rose,  George  B.  Renaissance  Masters,  the  Art  of  Raphael,  Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggio  and  Botticelli. 
189P.  D.     N.  Y.  1898.     Putnam  $1  759-5  R72     e 

The  purpose  is  to  give  in  brief  compass  the  essential  characteristics  of 
these  great  masters  of  painting.  Though  necessarily  slight  in  treatment, 
the  chapters  are  full  of  delicate  perception  and  acute  criticism.  Literary 
World,  Dec.  24,  1898,  29:451 

Steams,  Frank  Preston.  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art,  containing  an 
examination  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo   da  Vinci,   Raphael   Santi  and   Correggio.     Rev.   ed. 

'    314P.  illus.  D.     N.  Y.  1900.     Putnam  $2.25  759-5  Stji     e 

Scholarly  and  well  considered  appreciations  of  these  great  artists.  Mr 
Steams  plainly  is  in  love  with  his  subject  and  his  work  throughout  bears  the 
impress  of  delicate  observation  and  analysis.     Dial,  Feb.  16,  1896,  20:118 

Sweetser,  Moses  Forster,  ed.  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo.     (see  his  Artist  Biographies.     1877-78.     v.i) 

927.5  Sw3     e 
Attempts  to  embody  the  most  recent  research  relating  to  the  lives  of  these 

artists  in  brief  and  popular  form. 

References 

Fresco.     (5^e  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     1888.     9.769-75) 

032  qEni     e 

"  '  A  description  of  fresco  painting,  of  which  every  traveler  in  Italy  should 
have  a  cJear  idea.     .     . 
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_     _         _  Fib  Angelico.     >o6p.   ilhis.  O.     Land.   1900. 

_  Bdl  11/*  ■'  Worcester    e 

.\n  itterr-ti;  v  recoosirjct  the  artist'*  ptr^---  --  -.■■■;..— .-r.i'  .r^  of 

his  pamtmgs  m  dinMSDlogic  order.  Sir  Cfouglas  believes  nrni  to  be  a  true 
child  of  the  renaLSaance.  imbued  n-irh  a  Iot:y  ar.d  pure  spirit,  but  not  the 
kind  of  over-gDC>d  man  that  he  is  ciiTnir.^^nK"  pictured  owing  Ui  Vasari's 
interpretati.in  In  general  the  b^^k  is  marked  by  clearness,  acuteness  and 
sympathy:  admirable  in  marshaling  of  evidence,  cogency  of  reasoning  and 
fulness  cif  illustration,  and  careful  and  cotirincing  in  the  study  of  the  paint- 
ings. 

Ptiillimore,  Catherine  Mary.     Fra  Angelico  and  the  Early  Florentine 

Painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Centuir.     ujp.  illus.  D.     Lond.  1886. 

Low  j/6     (Illus.  Biog.  ot  the  Great  Artists)  917.5  F46    e 

Published  also  by  Scribner.  iqoi.  Si. 15. 

In  realitv  a  popular  account  01  the  artists  of  the  early  period  of  the 
Italian  renaissance.  Gives  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation  and  is 
reliable  in  statement  of  fact. 


Sweetser,  Hoses  Forster,  cJ.     Fra  Angelico.     (sec  his  Artist  Biog- 
raphies.    1877-78,     5:7-140)  9^7-5  Sw3     e 

Williamson,  George  Charles.     Fra  Angilico.     6;p.  i!lus.  S.     Ix)nd. 
1901.     Bell  i/n     (Bell's  Miniature  Scr.  of  Painters) 

927,5  F461     e 
Published  also  by  Macmillan,  50c. 
Quite  satisfaclorv  and  comprehensive  for  so  hrk^t  a  tu'.'iiment.  containing 

not  only  a  life  of  tile  painter,  hut  a  study  of  lii-.  slylo.  chriiiologic  table  of 

the  most  important  evenls  in  his  history,  list  oi  \vi.prk>,  bibliography  and 

illustrations  re]>roducing  his  most  famous  c,^^v,^ssL■^. 
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Bartolommeo  and  others 

Xugler,  Franz  Theodor.  Other  Masters  of  Florence,  (see  his 
Handbook  of  Painting.     1855.     p. 317-26)  759-5  K95     e 

Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli  and  ^drea  del  Sarto. 

Scotty  Leader,  pseud,  Fra  Bartolommeo:  Andrea  del  Sarto.  133P. 
illus.  D.  Lond.  18S1.  Low  3/6  (lUus.  Biog.  of  the  Great 
Artists)  927.5  B28    e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  $1.25. 

A  S3mipathetic  and  careftd  biographic  study,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the 
relations  of  these  two  painters  to  other  contemporary  artists,  specially 
Albertinelli.  The  whole  forms  two  interesting  and  valuable  chapters  on  the 
renaissance,  one  dealing  with  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century  and  the 
other  with  the  earlier  years  of  the  i6th.     Sturgis,  p. 3 4 

Botticelli 

Ady,  Mrs  Julia  (Cartwright).  Life  and  Art  of  Sandro  Botticelli* 
205p.  illus.  F.     N.  Y.  1904.     Button  $4  n  927.5  qB653 

The  briefer  biography  of  which  this  is  an  enlargement  was  published  in 
1903,  2o6p.  illus.  S,  Dutton  75c  n. 

An  accotmt  of  the  painter  and  the  man,  his  relations  with  the  Medici  and 
the  Florentine  htmianists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  his  connection  with  Savona- 
rola and  the  Piagnone  revival  on  the  other.  Follows  the  course  t)f  his  artistic 
training  and  development  and  describes  the  works  which  may  be  attributed 
to  him  with  certainty.     Preface 

Plunkett,  C.  N.  count,  Sandro  Botticelli.  i2ip.  illus.  Q.  Lond. 
1900.     Bell  42/n  927.5  qB65i     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $12.50. 

The  works  of  Botticelli  and  his  school  have  never  been  so  well  and  fully 
illustrated  as  in  this  sumptuous  volume.  Unfortunately  the  letter  press 
which  accompanies  the  plates  is  distinctly  inferior  in  quality.  Count 
Plunkett  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  evident  love  of  his  subject,  but  he 
apparently  lacks  both  the  knowledge  and  the  critical  insight  necessary  for  a 
work  of  this  description.     Literature,  Nov.  3,  1900,  7:345 

Steinman,  Ernst.  Botticelli;  tr.  by  Campbell  Dodgson.  ii2p, 
illus.  Q.     N.  Y.  1901.     Lemcke  $1.50     (Monographs  on  Artists) 

927.5  qB652     e 

The  author  shows  sound  knowledge,  which  makes  his  statements  explicit, 
and  sympathy.  He  fails  only  when  he  tries  to  interpret  Botticelli's  art  as  a 
whole.  The  man  is  kept  in  the  foreground  and  the  paintings  are  discussed 
chiefly  as  an  index  to  his  character.     Very  fully  illustrated. 

Cimabue 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  [Cimabue]  (see  their 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy.     1864.     1:201-19)       Worcester     e 

di  Credi 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
(see  their  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.     1864.     3:403-14) 

Worcester    e 

Ghirlandajo 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 
(see  their  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.     1864.     2'<\'>><)-<^i'\ 
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Layord,  Sir  Augustus  Henry.     Domenico  Ghirlandajo  and  li 

of    the    Death  of    St    Francis.       46p.  ilius.  sq.  Q.       Lond.    i860. 
(Arundel  Society  of  London.      Publications)  9*7-5  qG345     e 

Giotto 

Kugler,  Fraaz  Theodor,  Giotto  and  his  Followers,  (st^i?  his  Hand- 
book of  Painting,     1855.     p. 112-55)  7S9-S   ^95    e 

Lindsay,  Alexander  William  Crawford,  lord.  Giotto  and  his  School. 
(see/iJsSketchesof  the  Historv  of  Christian  Art.     1885.     a:i-iJ6> 

755     e 

See  note  under  his  Scmi-By^nliKe  Succession  at  Florcncr,  p. 38, 
PerkinE,  F.  Hason.     Giotto.     1489.  illus.  O.     Lond.  1902.     Bell  5 /n 

(Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture)  927-S  ^432     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan.  $1.75. 

As  a  whole,  this  20th  volume  of  the  Great  Masters  Series  is  truly  a  model 
for  a.  work  of  this  class — a  combination  of  a  biographic  sketch  and  critical 
guidebook  based  on  independent  and  scholarly  investigation.  Dial,  Ap.  16. 
J90:,  3iiJ7S 

Mr  Perkins  takes  little  space  for  anecdote  or  tradition,  but  treats  his  sub- 
ject directly  and  impartially. 
Quilter,  Harry.     Giotto.      iz6p.  illus.  D.      Lond.  1889.      Low  3/6 

(IIlus,  Biog.  of  the  Great  Artists)  9'7S  G43     e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  $1.35. 

An  interesting  account  o(  the  painter  and  his  v 
sources  and  personal  examination.     Sane  in  criticisi 
in  treatment  for  a  r>opu!ar  monograph. 
Ruskin,  John,     Giotto.     (s€e  his  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua. 

1854.     JJ.7-JP)  Worcester    e 

Published  in  igoo  by  Allen,  London,  7/6  n;  also  by  Scribner,  1900,  $3. 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
Stnitt,  Edward  C.     Fra  Filippo  Lippi.     302p.  illus.  D.     Lond.  1901. 

Bell  12/6  927.5  L66    e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  S5. 

Chiefly  a  compilarion,  representing  little  original  research  and  rejecting 
the  scientific  method  of  some  of  the  modem  critics.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  material  is  well  put  together  and  the  painter's  work  handled 
with  discrimination, 

Hasaccio 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &,  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.     Masaccio.     (see  their 

History  of  Painiint;  in  Itiily.      18(14.      i:5'9-5o)        Worcester     e 

Masolino 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &,  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.     Masolino.     (see  their 

History  of  Paintinf;  in  Italy.      1864.      1:499-518)      Worcester     e 

Michael  Angelo 
Eastlake,  Elizabeth  (Rigby)  hdy.     Letters  and  Works  of  Michael 
Angelo.      (see  her  Five  Great   Painters.      1S83.      iigq-zia) 

927,5  Ea7     e 
Reprinted  from  EJinburgh  Rcvir^'.  July   iStS, 
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Grimm,  Herman.  Life  of  Michael  Angelo;  tr.  with  the  author's 
sanction  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.     2V.  illus.  D.     Bost.  1900.     Little  $6 

927.5  B88     e 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
ereat  age  of  Italian  art.  It  is  not  simply  a  life  of  a  very  extraordinary  man^ 
but  is  also  a  description  by  an  able  writer  and  critic  of  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  the  history  of  art.     Adams,  p. 248 

Neither  the  most  sympathetic  nor  the  most  critical  of  the  many  lives  of 
Michelangelo,  but  contains  a  great  amount  of  research  and  is  brought  down 
to  date  as  to  the  facts.     Sturgis,  p. 6 

Holroyd,  Charles.     Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  with  translations  of 

the  life  of  the  master  by  his  scholar,  Ascanio  Condivi,  and  three 

dialogues  from  the  Portuguese  by  Francisco  d*011anda.       347p. 

illus.  D.     N.  Y.  1903.     Scribner  $2  n    .  927.5  B8811 

Part  I,  extracts  in  translation  from  Condivi 's  life,  the  most  valuable 
authority  extant;  part  2,  supplementary  account  of  Michelangelo's  works, 
contemporary  documents,  letters,  etc. ;  appendix,  three  dialogues  in  which 
he  is  one  of  the  speakers. 

Hurll,  Estelle  May.  Michelangelo;  a  collection  of  15  pictures  and  a 
portrait  of  the  master  with  introduction  and  interpretation.  96p. 
illus.  O.     Bost.  1900.     Houghton  75c     (Riverside  Art  Ser.) 

927.5  B888     e 
A  popular  work  of  modest  pretensions. 

Kugler,  Franz  Theodor.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  (see  his 
Handbook  of  Painting.     1855.     p. 299-3 11)  759-5  K95     e 

Lilly,  William  Samuel.  Michael  Angelo ,  the  Artist .  (see  his  Renais- 
sance Types.     1901.     p. 37-102)  940.6  L62     e 

Published  by  Unwin.  4oop.  O.  16/;  also  by  Longmans,  $3.50. 
A  philosophic  and  historical  discussion. 

Story,  William  Wetmore.  Michael  Angelo.  (see  his  Excursions  in 
Art  and  Letters.     1893.     p.  1-48)  704     e 

Published  by  Houghton,  29 5p.  D,  $1.25. 

Sjononds,  John  Addington.  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,, 
based  on  studies  in  the  archives  of  the  Buonarroti  family  at  Flor- 
ence ;  with  etched  portrait  and  50  reproductions  of  the  work  of  the 
master.     2 v.  illus.  O.     N.  Y.   1893.     Scribner  $7.50 

927.5     B883     e 
New  ed.  2V.  $4  n.     Published  also  by  Nimmo,  21/. 
The  latest  of  the  many  lives  of  this  great  artist  and  probably  the  best,. 

containing  what  seems  most  necessary  in  the  other  books  on  the  man  and  his 

time  and  much  additional  information.     Valuable  plates.     Sturgis,  p.  13 

Wilson,  Charles  Heath.  Life  and  Works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonar- 
roti; the  life  partly  comp.  from  that  by  the  Commend.  Aurelio 
Gotti.     567P.  illus.  Q.     Lond.  1876.     Murray  15/     o.p. 

927.5  B887     e 

A  good  life  of  Michelangelo,  but  specially  valuable  for  the  analysis  of  the 
processes  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  the  author  investigated 
from  a  scaffolding  close  under  the  vault.     Sturgis,  p.ix 

Orcagna 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  6.  B.  Andrea  Orcagna. 
(see  their  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.     1864.     1 1425-54) 


tarrd.  Kid  an  ardent 
.  4f  art  aiBd  Iks  antstic  luttiit 


_  >  Tmbds,  caDc4  IVmgiao, 

Am.  O.    Load,  c^ocl    Bdl  s/»    (G^x  ItJitn*!  m  Ptintmg  and 
Sc^*a»)  9^7  5   ' 

A  ^Utiamiw  tm^m^  wiSM  Ssbidk.    Tkc  artter  w  of  the  sdad 
4^  »nma,m  tail  \w.  waliiM^afiaaaMCMiM  rt  nwiin'i  l»iih  neno<twd 

«fe» d^an ■•  cone aCkfaaC ^MMHiC 9 ^ Ae odME mteaC  hractoo^ 


A*r,  Jf #i  JwSm  iCMlM||>t>.     ffiiiihMl     So+Sop.iIlBs.Q.     NT 
XS95.    MM-iuaha  >MP  9»7-S  qRiii    * 


H'inna:,  taken  tt-;-r.   :--.■;   i-s"    "   --^iii   •.-;:-,i!:^i    s«-\-i!  a  ieicporar\-   purpose. 

5i«rgij.  p. 18 

Crowe,  Joseph  Archer  &  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  Raphael:  bis  Life  and 
Works;  with  :,ar:i;-^a7  :t:c7c-;e  :■:  rVTrently  discoA'ered  records, 
anfl  an  txha-^r-ivt  jr .;  iv  of  cx:dr.t  iri wings  and  pictures,  av.  0. 
Lond,  j8Si,     M-^n-i-  %%  917.5  R121     e 

Very  volumiiT.u-.   -^r.'l  t    7-iir.:r.;  :"-r  re?-:;  .it"  much  labor  and  a  larje. 
]n-r».. 11,11  ,'    ■  -.,.      ■   ■       r.iir.'.itig?  themselves.     Valuable 

inoBl   nKi'mrin^;  pttct  oi   v-iin,  a;   ■lO':*:  a  rirr^nce  and  a  bit  of  history. 

Sturgis.  p.io 
ElltUke,  Elizabeth  (Rigbyj  l-iJy.  Life  ar.vi  Works  of  Raphael 
{ste  Iter  I'ivc  Great  Painters.  1SS3.  ;;S7-iSji)  9^7-5  Ea;  e 
Rcvirinted  (mm  Ihc  EJiHbwrgii  Rezitv.  Ja—arj-  i^Jj, 
Xuoly,  Kirl,  pseud.  Raphael's  Madonri;i>  an^l  other  Great  Pic- 
turrt;  reproduced  from  the  original  ;.>a;ntings  with  a  hfe  of 
Rai»h*cl  and  an  account  of  his  chifi  works.  139P.  illus.  Q. 
Lond.  i»94.    Bell  "/"  "5  qC38    e 

9i0i  by  Mftcmillan.  SS  n 

iroductioni  ma^k-  direci  frorr.  the  yi^ciures  and  comprising 

■  -     ihad'»  tiiadonnas      In  the  maitt-r  of  illustration  sup- 

i^t  Adv'g  Raphael,     irhief  work*  indexed  at  end  of 
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CnackfttSSi  Herman.  Raphael;  tr.  by  Campbell  Do dgson.  i32p. 
illtis.  Q.     N.  Y.  1899.     Lemcke  $1.50     (Monographs  on  Artists) 

927.5  qRi2s     e 

The  author  is  not  at  all  original,  nor  even  very  sensitive,  but  his  account 
oi  Raphael's  life  and  work  is  just  what  is  wanted  as  an  introduction  to  more 
special  study.  Has  a  wealth  of  illustration,  is  a  good  summary  of  facts  and 
is  not  expensive.     Saturday  Review,  Ap.  22,  1899,  87:502 

Kugler,  Franz  Theodor.     Raphael,     {see  his  Handbook  of  Painting. 

1855-     P-326-97)  759.5  K:95     e 

Huen^y  Eugene.  Raphael,  his  Life.Work  and  Times ;  illus.  with  1 54 
engravings  in  the  text  and  43  full  page  plates:  new  ed.  rev.  fr.  the 
2d  French,  by  Walter  Armstrong,  soip.  illus.  Q.  N.  Y.  1888. 
Armstrong  $9  927.5  qRi2     e 

Valuable  as  being  the  work  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  fine 
arts  other  than  painting,  and  who  is  able,  therefore,  to  explain  the  relation 
of  Raphael's  work  as  a  painter  to  his  own  achievements  in  other  fields  and  to 
the  world  of  fine  art  around  him.     Sturgis,  p. 30 

Passavanty  Johann  David.  Raphael  of  Urbino  and  his  Father  Gio- 
vanni Santi.     313P.  illus.  Q.     N.  Y.  1872.     Macmillan  $12 

927.5  qRi23     e 

Consists  of  a  translation  of  those  parts  of  Passavant's  volumes  which  are 
most  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader.     A  standard  biography. 

Strachey,  Henry.  Raphael.  147P.  illus.  O.  Lond.  1900.  Bell  5/n 
(Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture)  927.5  R127     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75. 

More  than  usually  good.  The  "real  estimate"  is  here  so  high  that  even 
great  enthusiasm  could  not  eo  far  wrong;  but  Mr  Strachey  is  no  blind  enthusi- 
ast. His  criticism  is  souna  and  sensible  and  his  analysis  of  the  talent  of 
Raphael  is  excellent.  Common  sense  is  predominant  also  in  the  treatment 
of  the  biographic  part  of  the  volume.     Nation,  Feb.  i,  1900,  70:  93 

del  Sarto 

Guinness,  H.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  iiip.  illus.  O.  Lond.  1899. 
Bell  5/n     (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture) 

927.5  Sa7     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75. 

Careful  and  painstaking,  but  overdra\\Ti  account  of  a  master  little  written 
about  in  English.  The  list  of  Andrea's  works  is  accurate  but  incomplete. 
Illustrations,  like  all  in  this  series,  very  satisfactory. 

Signorelli 

Cruttwelly  Maud.  Luca  Signorelli.  i44p.  illus.  D.  Lond.  1899. 
Bell  5/n     (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture) 

927.5  Si2     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75. 

An  excellent  though  exaggerated  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
masters  of  the  renaissance. 

da  Vinci 

Eastlakei  Elizabeth  (Rigby)  lady.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  (see  tier  Five 
Great  Painters.     1883,     1:1-97)  ^2'^,^^^'\    ^ 

Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January  i&TS. 
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Kugler,  Franz  Theodor.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,     {see  his  Handbook? 

of  PaiiUini;.      1855.     p. 276-89)  759.5   K95 

McCurdy,  Edward.     Leonardo   da   Vinci.     139P.   illns.   D.     Lond. 

1904.     Bell     (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture) 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75.  , 

He  has  brought  to  the  study  a  judicial  and  impartial  mind  and  real  intelli- 
gence He  begins  by  an  account  of  the  painter's  life,  in  which  he  rdate*  ' 
virtually  everything  of  importance  that  is  known.  Wherever  he  introduces 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  documents  or  till  up  the  ga{ra  in  our  knowledge  he 
does  so  with  becoming  camion  and  modesty.  In  treating  of  the  pictures  the 
same  cautious  deliberation  is  apparent.  Athenaeum.  Oct.  8,  1904.  i.'aSS 
Huentz,  Eugene.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Artist.  Thinker  and  Man  of 

Science.      2V.  illtis.  Q.     N.  Y.  iSgS.     Scribner$i5n 

937. S   qV74i     e 

The  author  writes  out  of  the  resources  of  great  learning,  a  patient  laborious- 
ness,  a  wise  judgment,  and  the  tine  volumes  are  enriched  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration.  It  were  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  artist,  critic  or 
historian,  to  demand  a  more  complete  and  worthy  setting  forth  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  multiform  Leonardo.  Acadrmy.  Feb.  4.  iSoy.  5(1:149 
Kichter,    Jean    Patil.      Leonardo,       136?-  il!us.   D.     Lond.   1884. 

Low    3/6   (lUus.  Biog.  of  the  Great  Artists)  9a7-5  V741     e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  i8g*,  $i.j5. 

Intellit^nt  account  of  the  life  and  what  little  is  known  of  the  work  of  a 
wholly  exceptional  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  study  Leonardo  too  closely, 
because  unfortunate  traits  of  the  man  have  destroyed  nearly  all  his  impor- 
tant works  of  art;  because,  moreover,  as  a  painter,  Leonardo  is  one  of  the 
most  (sully  of  masters,  while  also  one  of  the  greatest.     SUirgis.  p. 3.1 

SCULPTURE  AtfO  ARCHITECTURE 


Books 
Freeman,  Lucy  Jane.     Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,     aiap. 

illus.  O.     N.  Y.  1901.     Macmillan  $3  n  Worcester     e 

The  author's  attitude  is  irreproachable;  she  studiously  avoids  history  and 

archeology,  except  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  her  aim,  which  is  the  purely 

esthetic  enjoyment  of   Italian  sculpture.     Style  clear,  straightforward  and 

unaffected. 

Partridge,  William  Ordway.  Technique  of  Sculpture.  ii8p.  illtis. 
sq.D.     Bost.  1895.     Ginn  $i  731     e 

Its  chief  object   is  to  offer  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretic  knowledge  of 

sculpture,  and  after  readin;;  it  one  shimlil  lie  able  to  judge  sculpture  more 

intelligently.      Includes  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  sculpture. 

Perkins,  Charles  Callahan.  Tuscan  Sculptors;  their  lives,  works 
and  times,     av.  illus,  D.     Lond.  1864,     Longmans  63/ 

734  qP4i     e 

Published  also  by  Little,  Boston.  SJi-jQ. 

Liberally  and  well  illustrated  by  etchings  and  woodcuts.     These  assist  in 

fving  a  not  incorrect,  though  necessarily  imperfect  notion  of  the  sculptors, 
esides  this,  the  Ixxik  profes.ses  to  descril>e  also  their  times,  but  this  part 
has  not  been  salisf.nctorily  done.     The  object,  indeed,  is  beyond  the  scope- 
of  such  a  work  as  Mr  Pertins'.and  the  imperfect  attempt  to  do  this  gives  the 
book  an  air  of  incompleteness,  which  had  Vieen  complete  enough  without. 
Specially,  ■?s:\j,  \%.  T,«it),-i.%-.-\.&s 
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References 

Anderson,  William  James.     Fifteenth  Century  in  Florence,     {see 
his  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.     1897.     p. 8-36) 

724.145  An2i     e 

Published  by  Batsford,  London,  i55p.  O,  12/6;  also  by  Scribner,  ed.  3, 
1901.  ^5. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Florentine  architecture.  Contains  many  excel- 
lent illustrations. 


J,    Vernon,    pseud.     Tuscan    Sculpture,     {see  Iter     Renaissance 

Fancies  and  Studies.     1895.     p. 135-61)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Putnam,  26op.  D,  $1.25. 

The  characteristics  of  Tuscan  sculpture  are  brought  out  and  contrasted 
with  those  of  Greek  sculpture. 

Xuebke,  Wilhelm.  Early  Renaissance  [architecture],  {see  his  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  Art.     1877      2:135-41)  709     e 

History  of  sculpture.     1878.  730  qL96     e 

Michael  Angelo  and  his  school,  2:370-87 
Tuscan  masters,  2 : 1 54-87 

ITorton,  Charles  Eliot.  Florence  and  St  Mary  of  the  Flower,  {see 
his  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building.     1880.     p.  181-292) 

726.6     N82     e 

Published  by  Harper,  33 ip.  O,  $3. 

Relates  in  detail  the  building  of  the  duomo  of  Florence  (Church  of  St  Mary 
of  the  Flower)  from  its  beginning  under  Amolfo  to  the  completion  of  the 
<lome  under  Brunelleschi. 

Biography 

Brunelleschi 

Scott,  Leader,  pseud.     Filippo  di  ser  Brunellesco.     i58p.  illus.  O. 
Lond.  1 90 1.     Bell  5/n     (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture) 927.2  B83     e 
Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75. 
A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  man  and  his  work,  founded  on  in- 

•dividual  research,  consultation  of  old  authorities,  and  the  latest  material  of 

other  writers.     Quite  readable  though  sometimes  the  documentary  detail  is 

overdone.     Saturday  Review,  Dec.  21,  1901,  92:781 

Donatello 

l^ea,  Hope.  Donatello;  **il  maestro  di  chi  sauno.*'  loop.  illus.  O. 
Lond.  1900.  Bell  5/n  (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture) 927.3     D71     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  $1.75. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  hitting  just  that  combination  of  technical 
Icnowledge  and  esthetic  demonstration  which  is  proper  to  the  popular  mono- 
j^raph.     Academy,  Aug.  18,  1900,  59 -133 


Scott,  Leader,  pseud.  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  with  other  Early 
Italian  Sculptors.  loop.  illus.  D.  Lond.  1890.  Low  a/6 
(lilus.  Biog.  of  the  Great  Artists)  927-3  G34    e 

Published  also  by  Scribner.  Si. 
A  convenient  handbook,  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  early  Italian 

ECulpEors.     Necessarily   omits   irrnch   critical   and   descriptive   matter,   but 

trustworthy  as  to  historical  (acts. 

della  Robbia 
Burlamacchi,  L.   mardtesa.     Luca   della   Robbia.      ij6p.   illus.    O. 

Lond.  1900.     Beli  5/n     (Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
_ture)  937.5  R53     e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  Si. 75, 

The  author  shows  great  familiarity  with  her  subject,  and  her  industry 
partly  compensates  for  a  rather  poor  command  of  English.  She  lacks  true 
appreciation  of  the  charm  and  distinction  of  Luca's  art  and  the  biographic 
sketch  is  somewhat  meager,  but  there  arc  few  separate  books  in  English  on 
Luca  della  Robbia. 
Scott,  Leader,  pseud.     Luca  del  Robbia  with  other  Italian  Sculptors. 

ii4p.  illus.  D.     Lond.  1883.     Low  2/     (Illus.  Biog.  of  the  Great 

Artists)  Worcester    e 

Published  also  by  Scribner,  189a.  $1. 

Careful  and  accurate  as  regards  the  leading  biographic  facts.-and  for  these 

it  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  the  traveler.    As  a  critic,  the 

author  does  not  impress  us  as  very  discerning.     Naliim.  Sep.  17,  1883,  37  ii^g 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs  Schuyler.     Luca  della  Robbia.     (see  her  Six 

Portraits.     1890.     p. 5-76)  927,5     V3S    e 

Published  by  Houghton,  277P.  D,  *i.i5. 

A  vivid  portrayal  of  Luca  as  man  and  artist  and  an  interesting  analysis  of 
his  work.     Sketches  briefly  his  successors  in  the  family. 

LITERATURE 

General 

Armstrong,  Edward.     Literature  of  the  Medicean  Period,     {see  kis 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Florence  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.     1896. 

p.323-89)  923-1455  M4a    e 

Symonds,  John  Addington-     Literary  Society  at  Florence,     (see  kis 

Short  History  of  the  Renaissance.      1893.     p. 162-85) 

945.05  Sy6i     e 

Individual  authors 
Boccaccio 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni.  The  Decameron;  or,  Ten  Days'  Entertain- 
ment of  Boccaccio ;  a  revised  translation  by  W.  K.  Kelley,  S45p. 
per.  D.     Lond.  n.d.     Bohn  3/6  Worcester    e 

The  introduction,  p. 1-13,  gives  a  truthful  and  pathetic  description  of  the 

plague  in  Florence, 

These  world- renowned  stories  are  valual^ 

as  an  important  example  of  native  literatu 

of  the  times. 


rj:.\i>i\<;  lim   <'\   iimk-i-xi  i-:  3.^ 

Owen,  John.      B<;ccacci<).      {sec  his  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.    1893.     p. 1 28-47)  190  0\V2     e 

Shows  that  Boccaccio  contributed  more  than  Dante  or  Petrarch  to  the 
general  advancement  of  culture. 

SyxnondSy  John  Addington.     Giovanni  Boccaccio  as  Man  and  Author. 

loip.  0.     N.  Y.  1895.     Scribner  $2  Worcester    e 

Not  an  exhaustive  study,  but  readable  and  well  adapted  to  needs  of 
general  readers.  Brin^  out  Boccaccio's  position  in  Italian  letters  and 
society  with  great  distmctness,  and  his  marvelous  range  has  never  before 
been  so  copiously  illustrated.  Yet  the  book  does  not  approach  the  scholarli- 
ness  and  accuracy  that  would  have  been  insured  haa  the  author  lived  to 
finish  it. 

Dante 

Balbo,  Cesare,  count.  Life  and  Times  of  Dante  Alighieri;  tr.  from 
the  Italian  by  F.  J.  Bunbury.  2 v.  in  i,  O.  Lond.  1852.  Bent- 
ley  o.p.  851.15  Bib     e 

Introduction  to  v.i  is  a  sketch  of  the  government  of  Florence  in  the 
13th  centtiry. 

One  of  the  standard  lives,  with  the  advantage  of  giving  the  opinions  of  a 
■  fellow  countryman. 

Browning,  Oscar.  Dante;  his  life  and  writings.  io4p.  i  illus.  S. 
Lond.  1 89 1.     Sonnenschein  2/6     (Dilettante  Lib.)    Worcester    e 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  90c. 

A  good  brief  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  with  notice  of  some  of  the 
best  ^itions  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Cariyie,  Thomas.  Hero  as  Poet ;  Dante,  (see  his  On  Heroes,  Hero- 
worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History.     1897.     p. 94-1 20) 

824.82     e 

Published  by  Burt,  New  York,  302P.  D,  $1. 

A  vivid  picture  of  Dante  and  his  times,  and  a  vigorous  and  penetrating 
exposition  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Church^  Richard  William.  Dante,  (see  his  Dante  and  Other  Es- 
says.    1893.     p.i-191)  851.15     e 

Published  by  Macmillan,  26op.  D,  $1.50. 

Dante  Alighieri.  Divine  Comedy;  tr.  by  H:  W.  Longfellow.  3V. 
I  por.  D.     Bost.  1891.     Houghton  $4.50     (Riverside  ed.) 

851.15  P2     e 

New  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri;  tr.  by  C:  E.  Norton.     Ed.  5. 

i68p.  D.     Bost.  1898.     Houghton  $1.25  Worcester     e 

Hare,  Christopher.  Dante  the  wayfarer.  355P.  illus.  O.  N.  Y. 
1905.     Scribner  $3 

Follows  the  poet  step  by  step,  telling  in  his  own  words  the  story  of  all  the 
.    men  and  women  he  met  by  the  way,  and  gathering  together  the  legends  which 
sprang  up  like  flowers  wherever  his  footsteps  passed.     Prelude 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  comme- 
dia.     i93p.  D.     Bost.  1896.     Houghton  $1.25       851.15  Qih     e 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  Dante,  (see  his  Among  my  Books.  1891. 
2:1-124)  814.39  L95a    e 

Published  by  Houghton,  2 v.  D,  $1.50  each. 
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Owen,  John.     Dante,     (see  his  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  RenalS 

1893.     P.Q6-107)  iga  Owi     t 

While  admiiting  that  Danle  was  essentially  a  dogmatist,  points  out  m 

what  re5f*cts  he  was  a  skeptic 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Dante  and  his  Circle,  with  the  Italian 
Poets  preceding  Him.  joip.  D.  Bost.  1893.  Roberts  ti  (now 
Little  $1.50)  851.1     c 

A  crjUcction  of  lyrics  in  the  original  meters,  iranslaled  with  great  can;. 

They  give  a  eood  view  of  Italian  portrj'  up  lo  Dante's  time,  but  are  p«rt)apt 

more  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  o(  Danle,     Includes  La  vtU 

tiutyva  and  poems  which  Dante  addressed  to  his  fellow  poets. 

Rossetti,  Maria  Francesca.  A  Shadow  of  Dante;  being  an  essay 
towards  studying  himself,  his  world  and  his  pilgrimage.  Ed.  5. 
2C)4P.  por.  plan,  D.     Bost.  1880.     Roberts  (now  Little)  $1.50 

851-15     e 
Chiefly  a  study  of  the  DiiAni  Comedy.     Most  useful  in  following  and  under- 
standing the  narrative  of  the  poem;  tiot  a  detailed  comracntar)'. 
Sjmonds,  John  Addington.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante. 
Ed.  3.     a88p.  illiis.  D.     Lond.  1893.     Adam  &  Charles  Black  7/Q 

851.15     e 
Published  also  by  Macmillan,  \i. 

The  author  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  h.v;  a  retined  and  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  literary  and  poetic  an,  and  combines  his  laiowledge  and  taste  vrith 
an  intellectual  grasp.     Sp(ctator,  Dec.  j8,  [872,  45:1667 
VUlani,  Giovanni.     Selections  from  the  First  Nine  Books  of  the 
Croniche  Fiorentine  of  Villani ;  tr,  for  the  use  of  students  of  Dante 
and  others  by  R.  E.  Selfe;  ed,  by  P.  H,  Wicksted.     46ip,  D, 
Westminster  1897.     Constable  6/  945-5  Vjit     t 

Published  also  by  Macmillan,  ii. 

The  editors  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  selection  has  been  made  to  aid  in  a 
study  of  Dante,  certain  parts  reading  almost  like  a  commentary.  That 
Villani  was  a  contemporary  adds  value  lo  his  work. 

Villari,  Pasquale.  Marsilio  Ficino  and  the  Platonic  Academy,  (see 
his  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola.     1888.     1:50-69) 

Worcester    e 

Michael  Angelo 

Symonds,  John  Addington.     Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 

(see  his  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  and  Tommaso  Cam- 
panella.     1878.     p.zg-i  15)  Worcester    e 


Petrarch,  Francesco.  Sonnets,  Triumphs  and  other  Poems  of 
Petrarch,  now  first  completely  translated  into  English  verse  by 
various  hands;  with  a  life  of  the  poet  hv  Thomas  Campbell.  4i6p. 
illus.  D.     N,  Y.  1893.     Macmillan  Si. son     (Holm's  lllus.  Lib.) 

Worcester    e 
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Bveretty  William.     Petrarch,     {see  his  Italian  Poets  since  Dante. 

1904.     p.9-31)  851  EV2 

Published  by  Scribner,  2Sip.  D,  $1.50  n. 

Brief  sketch  of  him  as  an  Italian  patriot,  one  of  the  revivers  of  learning, 
an  Italian  poet,  with  translations  of  several  sonnets. 

Hoeffer,  Francis.  Literary  Friendship  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
(5^^  Ai5  Italian  and  Other  Studies.     1883.     p. 31-61)     824.89     e 

PubUshed  by  Stock,  London,  304P.  O,  7/6. 
Sketch  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington.  Petrarch,  {see  his  Miscellaneous 
Works.     1899.     4:397-412)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Harper,  5v.  O,  $10. 
Owen,  John.     Petrarca.     {see  his  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.    1893     p. 107-28)  190  Ow2     e 

Portrays  Petrarch  as  the  great  representative  of  Italian  humanism,  and 
contains  an  admirable  comparison  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

Robinson,  James  Harvey,  &  Rolfe,  H:  W.  Petrarch,  the  first  Mod- 
em Scholar  and  Man  of  Letters.  436p.  por.  O.  N.  Y.  1898. 
Putnam  $2  928.51  P444    e 

Three  fifths  of  this  volume  is  made  up  of  selections  from  Petrarch's  letters. 
while  the  rest  consists  of  introduction  and  comment  by  the  editors.  Pe- 
trarch's life,  views  and  character,  his  friends  and  the  political  and  literary 
conditions  of  his  day  are  so  vividly  set  before  us  and  the  letters  and  explanations 
are  so  skilfully  fitted  together,  that  the  work  forms  a  complete  and  homoge- 
neous picture  of  the  poet  and  his  times.     Specially  good  for  general  readers. 

Nation,  Nov.  24,  1898,  67:397 

Pico 

Pater,  Walter.  Pico  della  Mirandola.  {see  his  Renaissance ;  studies 
in  art  and  poetry.     1890.     p.  31-51)  824.89     e 

Politian 

Stabbing,  Rev.  Henry.  Life  of  Angiolo  Poliziano.  {see  his  Lives  of 
the  Italian  Poets.     1832.     1:323-41)  928.51  St3     e 

Pulci 

Owen,  John.  Luigi  Pulci.  {see  his  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.    1893.     p. 147-^60)  190  Ow2     e 

Claims  that  Pulci  represents  the  humorous  and  satirical  aspect  of  the 
renaissance. 

Stebbing,  Rev.  Henry.  [Luigi  Pulci]  {see  his  Lives  of  the  Italian 
Poets.     1832.     1:341-83)  928.51  St3     e 

FICTION  AND  POETRY 

Alfieri,  Vittorio.  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  {see  his  Tragedies. 
1876.     2:1-55)  Worcester    e 

Published  by  Bell  2 v.  D,  j/6  each. 

A  drama  founded  on  the  historical  attempted  assassination  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  by  the  "Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi." 


_  (BhrI^  *  Bofecrt.    Fkmficc  i 

FoetTT  ai  Che  Bio«uiug:  •  ulectiaB  of  tike  ponns  vhidi  b 
<)d  visit  cite  teaorv.  tk  SBMMjy  aad  tfar  an  o€  Flonoce ;  m 
Aaam  B.  Hdbbtt.      x^pL  ibs.  D.      Ch^    1904.     MoC 
Ccyia                                                                              Sst ^3  I 
_Br  E  B  BwH;Mg:  CJ»  &»r 


VhniBcnB,  Har^ret  Vere.     Pn  Lipfw  L^pi;  a  nnaance.     iisp. 

illn>.  O      N.  Y.  1890.     Puuum  Si  $0  Worcester  1 

luiva  tile  ImbtKina]  facu  ci  hi*  &Ie  tB  tke  (oniKCic  «St»c  o<  a  kn«  CUqr. 

Hajrpxx^  Atticas  Green.     Honk  asdtlse  Prm-:e.     3719.  D.     SaA- 

^■^\  T-.-n    1.^^,5       F'>:>te  $1  94S-S 

Huat.    Lti^b.      !,■:■'  :    f-i    Flri-n.p,    a    r-lay      O       L-r-ml      iSio 


M. 


...rks 


LAiidor,  Walter  Savage.      Im,-i;.'jn,-ir\- Conversatiotis.      iSSi.    818.7  t 
F;.L  F:'.::i'^>  L:;  ti  :■"•'  I"""!-*  Huj;enius  the  Fonrth.  ::22i-44 
\i.iy.U:,i\-.'.U  .<r.'i  Michtl-An^'t-l'j  Huonarroti.  31121— 39 
rii^sc     !ir;,i_4;:i!.irv  o  nvtrsati'in- *'  art  valuable  lor  their  charaoteriiations. 

,1^1,1  AW  'ivv|v;i.!i:  !i  hiiihly  ^irr'jsing  in  !h<-!r  caricature  o£  Eamoiis  persons. 

Lvltuid,  Charles  Godfrey,  iviw/".  Ix-^jtmis  of  Florence,  collected  from 
!h^  ivvi'li-  ,iik1  n-tuki.  zv.  D.  N"  V.  1895.  Macmillan  $[.7; 
i.L.lt  3gS.;    L5J1     e 


<.-n.TaI  i.a.lds.iud  -itiidcn:*  ot  folk!.  Ti-      Th. 

VwC^T>»"w     Uwir*    WadswOTth.     F:..ri 
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36ott,  Leader,  pseud.     Echoes  of  Old  Florence ;  her  palaces  and  those 
who  have  lived  in  them.     326p.  S.     Lond.  1894.     Unwin  5/ 

Worcester    e 

A  series  of  stories  attempting  to  repeople  and  revivify  some  of  the  old 
pftlaces  and  streets  of  Florence.  Told  to  the  author  by  an  old  Italian  story- 
tellcnr,  and  by  her  anglicized  and  set  in  historical  form. 

rtoUopei  Thomas  Adolphus.      La    Beata,   a    novel.     Ed.   2.    O. 
Lond.  1862.     Chapman  5/ 
One  feels  a  breath  from  the  Val  d'Amo  rustling  amid  the  pages,  and  a 


of  Florentine  life  such  as  one  rarely  gets  out  of  books.  The  critical 
objection  I  should  make  to  it  is,  that  you  often  spoil  the  artistic  attitude  by 
presenting  your  characters  critically,  with  an  eye  to  the  opinions  likely  to 
be  formed  by  certain  readers,  instead  of  being  totally  engrossed  with  your 
iubject.     George  Eliot,  in  TroUope's  What  I  Remember,  1:476 

r-  Marietta,  a  novel.     Ed.  2.     2v.  O.     Lond.  1862.     Chapman 

7/6 

A  skilfully  executed  and  highly  finished  picture  of  middle  class  life  in 
Florence.     Griswold,  Novels  ami  Tales  dealing  with  Italy,  p. 7 70 
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LIBRARY  BUILDING  PLANS 

COLLECTED  BY 

William  R.  Eastman  M^.  B.L.S. 

Chief  of  Division  of  Educational  Extension 

Since  the  publication  of  the  American  Library  Association's 
tract  4  on  Library  Rooms  and  Buildings  there  has  been  a  constant 
demand  for  plans  of  small  buildings  conforming  substantially 
to  its  suggestions.  The  collection  here  offered  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  that  demand. 

It  includes  plans  of  22  actual  buildings  whose  cost  is  known 
and  which  can  be  visited.  It  has  not  been  easy,  even  by 
extended  correspondence  with  state  commissions,  to  find  the 
ideal  library  to  illustrate  each  type  of  building.  Indeed  it  is 
clear  that  the  ideal  library  of  any  size  is  yet  to  be  built.  Of  the 
22  libraries  chosen  12  are  in  New  York,  2  each  in  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  and  i  each  in  Canada,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  California.  Personal  acquaintance  may 
have  made  it  easier  to  select  one  half  from  our  own  State. 

While  these  plans  are  not  ideal  and  not  to  be  precisely  copied, 
they  may  he  found  suggestive  and  so  oi  \.\\e  \v\^^^\.  m?\>\^.   ^^ 
building  committees  examining  them  are  \ed  \.o  ^  oX^^xex  wxA^-^- 
atanding  of  what  they  need  to  meet  t\ve\r  owtv  co\\^V<ao^^  ^"^^ 
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also,  in  some  cases,  of  what  to   avoid,  the  ptibHcation  ot  this 
supplement  will  be  justifieci. 

Suggestions 

A  simple  plan  for  a  library  is  not  only  more  economical  but 
better  in  every  way  than  one  that  is  complicated. 

Unnecessary  partitions  arc  a  serious  defect.  A  library  differs 
fundamentally  from  a  private  house.  A  residence  needs  many 
rooms  to  secure  privacy;  but  a  library  needs  supervision  and 
should  enjoy  the  broad  effects  of  large  open  spaces  because  it 
is  a  place  for  the  public.  The  arrangement  of  a  large  room 
divided  into  convenient  spaces  by  bookcases,  desks  or  hand  rails 
can  easily  be  changed  as  the  growth  of  a  library  requires,  but 
when  cramped  by  fixed  partition  walls  the  rooms  can  be  changed 
only  at  considerable  expense. 

A  library  which  is  alive  is  always  growing  and  is  almost  sure 
to  outgrow  all  expectations.  But  the  particular  direction  in 
which  it  will  chiefly  expand,  we  can  not  forecast.  Hence  we 
must  aim  in  library  building  to  provide  large  rooms  to  be 
arranged  and  rearranged  to  meet  the  growth  from  year  to  year. 

A  library  building  costing  less  than  $10,000  can  not  afford 
space  for  partitions  at  a  sacrifice  of  convenience  and  effect. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  on  the  side  walls  of  reading  rooms 
costly  wainscotting  which  must  later  be  hidden  by  bookcases. 
There  is  no  better  ornament  for  these  walls  than  books.  Books 
are  certainly  needed  in  every  library  room  and  it  is  economy  to 
provide  for  shelves  rather  than  wainscots  in  the  original  plan. 

Explanations 

In  the  descriptive  statements  that  accompany  each  library 
plan,  the  given  cost  of  a  building  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  ground.  In  most  cases  furniture  and  fixtures  such  as  book 
shelves,  heating  apparatus  and  plumbing  arc  included,  but  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  in  evcrv  ca,s«:  10  \ii\\\N  ■bviOcv  i-xtwa, 
so  that  some  oi  the  figures  given  are  not  ev.a,cl- 
The  statement   of  book  capacUy   avpV^^s  to  tV-i  \.ooV  ^W\N<a 
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increased  whenever  the  plan  shows  that  two  or  three  levels  may 
be  used  for  books. 

The  extent  of  floor  space  is  measured  on  the  main  floor  only. 

Any  person  interested  in  a  given  plan  can  doubtless  obtain 
more  full  and  exact  information  from  the  library  itself. 

Those  acquainted  w^ith  otTier  successful  plans  of  small  library 
buildings  will  confer  a  favor  by  bringing  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  New  York  State  Library  and  gifts  of  such  plans  and 
pictures  will  be  highly  appreciated  as  material  for  the  revised 
edition  of  this  bulletin. 
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Keene  Valley  Public  Library 

CompU'ted   i8(j7 
Cost.  $1170 


■i : 

i 

Material:     slabs  ami  shingics 

Front,  35  feet.     Depth.  30  feet 

Floor  s]>3ce,  765  sf|iian.'  feel 

Hook  capacity.  30(Xi 

t:     Rev.  \V.   H.  llo.lpc.  I'liiladelphia.  Pa. 


The  main  room  is  about  25  feet  square.  Uookcases  are 
on  the  side  and  rear  walls  wilU  broad  wmiow*  aNio^c.  '\.\\we 
IS  a  large  low  %viiHlow  in  from  and  a-iAei  W^V^  ^*  oXiVato^^ ^T^-Kv 
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Buckfield,  Haiae 


Zadoc  Long  Free  Library 

Completed   l8gi 
Cost,  $2800 


Material:     shingles 

I^ront,  40  feet.     Depth,  25  feet 

Floor  space,  1000  square  feet 

Book  capacity,  8000 

Architect:     John  CaWm  Stone,  ?oT\.\a\\i,  "^Ve. 
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Zadoc  Long  Free  Library 

To  obtain  more  light  and  change  outside  appearance 
many  would  prefer  lower  windows  at  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
Bookcases  might  be  placed  on  parallel  lines  from  the  center  of 
the  room  toward  side  waU.  In  this  position  they  would  be 
directly  accessible  from  the  entrance  and  more  fully  under 
supervision.  Additional  windows  might  be  placed  in  side  wall 
of  book  room  corresponding  to  those  in  the  reading  room. 
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Connecticut 

Southington  Public  Library 


Material:     gray  l>rick 

Front,  50  feet.     Depth,  40  feet 

Floor  space,  2000  ^tpiare  feet 

Book  capacity.  7500 

Architect:     Wilson   Potter.  New  York 


Effect    of   interior    wouW   be   \mvTON^A  ^^   ^.W  Y*x^:^^:■«««. 
'out  the  center  could  be   removed  aw\  eo\^i^x^^^^  ^^.^>^^:^^>^v^^ 
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Southington   Puhlic  Library 
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Penn  Yan  Public  Library 


Complete^!    1905 
Cost.  Sio.ooo 


Material:     l>rick,  woodfii  columns 

Front.  50  feet.     Depth,  41   feet 

Floor  space.  2050  square  feet 

ISook  capacity;  8000 

Architect ;     A.  R.  Rnss.  Xcw  York 


Arrangement  compact.  Form  of  hiiihling.  economical. 
;cture  room  in  basement.  Lowet  tooms,  ma-j  W  \\?,e.4lQ  ?«nie 
■/It  for  /jook-s  if  needed.     Pma\e  5,\.ausA:\TecV^^om\iOoVtwy 
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Old  Town  Public  Library 


Cnrnj)! 

u 

1   M04 

Cost. 

$ 

0.500 

llftM 

- 

-j|^^ 

i^lH^fe^ 

a 

i^HI^ 

W- 


}*li 


M 


^[ate^ial:     wliitc  Ronian  brick 
I'ront,  53  feet.     Depth,  34  feet 

I-'loor  space,   1600  sf|ii3re  feet 

I'ook  capacity,    i.-.ooo 

rcliitcct:     A.  R.  Ko>.s.  Xew  York 


Compact  and  convenient  arrangement.  When  basement 
is  used  for  books  a  direct  stairway  fruni  the  floor  above  will  be 
needed.  Care  shonlcl  lie  taken  in  snch  plans  to  provide  ample 
space  for  beat  radiators  near  back  \N\i\iiov;s  without  crowding 
bookcases  forward. 
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Old  Town  Public  Library:   main  floor 


Old  Town  Public  Library  ■.  basement. 
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Hew  York 

Canastota  Public  Library 

Completed    ir(03 
Cost.  Sl2.0O0 


.Material:     yellow  brick 

Front,  80  feet.     Depth.  43  fcft 

Floor  space,  321x1  ~(|ii;ire  feet 

liook  capacily.   i^.ixkt 

■X:     .Xrehimedes  Kii>seil,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AVitli  a  liroaci,  shallow  lot,  the  hook  room  is  not  central 
and  length  of  j)a.ssage  between  bociks.  3.u<\  tcB.vXm^  tOQw.'s.  \*.  \\<av 
favorable  to  supervision.  The  ^>ooV  voom  c^viwcX*  \iv  ^Vv^sn^i^ 
"o  stories    with   room   lor   two  ac\(V\\von?i\  ^ 


;\%  o\  ^\\<;\nc?'. 
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:#;:j^— -^^^.^^3  -—^S^^ 


Roo  M 


.^■**'' 


RcrcvCNcc 


2Zi       ggj.'.'.ri/avavi       m^-^^^^^^^S^ 


CMil.DKCh«9  KOO'>^ 


y^^^iWvvtfyiWVBwwvMJBafl  ^ 


Cama5tota  Public  Library 

fiRST  Floor 
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Warsaw  Public  Library 

Completed  I9iyj 
Cost,  $13,500 


Material:     blucstane  with   panels  of  brick 

p-ront,  44  feet.     Depth,  40  feet 

I-'loor  space,   1400  s([uare  feet 

Book  capacity,   lijlxxj 

Architect:     A.  R.  Ross.  Xuw  York 


By   use  of  glass  parlifions  t\\e  iuW  eft-icV  oV  v^V^ 
is  obtained  from  all  points. 
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Waisaw  Public  Library:  main  floor 


Material :     brick 

Front,  50  feet,     Deptli,  42  fcot 

I^'loor  ^iiacf.  sooj  ^qiiari'  feet 

IJook  caiiacit\,  Sooo 

■ct:     Arcliiiiicdes  Kussoll.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


A    good    cxainplo    ot    a   Ubravv    \n    .w^   t.u.w,    ■\:\vft  \\-a<l^ 


separating   depart  riicnts   are   sv\gges\c<i 
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jfl. p..,..     :; 

^^..^ 

Ontario,  Canada 

Lindsay  Public  Library 

Completed  1904 
Cost.  $1 3.450 


ri;il :  lirick.  stoiiv  triiiiiiiin^ 
111.  58  k-et.  Dqilh,  52  fi-.'t 
lOi"  >\);i';e,  2200  ¥.(\\ViUq  t';»;l 
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Library  «  lindsay  ont 


CaoUND    fLOOR    PLAI 


Practical  and  convenient.  With  paralU-l  cases  in  ho<A 
room  an  equal  capacity  might  be  obtained  in  less  ,s|jace.  No 
shelves  in  reading  rooms  except  for  periodicals.  (iiHul  nxnns 
in  basement. 


Nyack  Library 

Completed   kkjj 
Cost.  $15,600 


M;itLTi;il:     field  >U>u<j.  rcil  i-lDne  trinimiiig 
I'rolU,  56  fi'ft.     Dt-plli.  44  k-et 
rionr  space.  22^0  square  feet 

Architc.i^^:     j.   I'.,   Siin,.n^;,iii.   ^!.   1.,  luu]      11.  1,.    Hmery. 
\vack,    N.   V. 


Large  Ujwu  nmin  im-  a\\  rtinWi^.     'V\\i,'  ■ixWxv  a.\M.\  =,CTi:iiti 
'  noted. 
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Xyack  Library- 
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TltUEvUle,  PeansylTania 

Benson  Memorial  Library 

Completed    T(^4 
Cost,  $30,000 


-Material:     brick,  stone  facings 

Front.  62  feet.     I><.-|)tli.  58  feet 

I'loor  space.  3tK>o  siiiiare  feet 

r>o(ik  capacitv,    i2.(xki 

is;     Jackson  ami  Kosencrans,   New    York 


Large  of.en   room  Sot  a\\  v»;a>\cTS.    '^wAX  ^vVVxIv^^v^X 
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u 

Benson  Memorial   Library 


MatLTial:     i)rick,  wood  porcli 

Front,  70  uol.     !\)e]illi.  35  feel 

Floor  space,  2250  scjnare  ieet 

Libraiy,  6000  books 

Arcliitects:     (Irccii  and  Wicks,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  two  story  biiilcliTig  in  colonial  style.     Three  rooms  on 
first  floor  at  right  of  entrance  ave  us'jOi  W  \\\i\3.'c;i  \  \.-«(i  otKecs  at 
•ft  for  iijsforical   rooms  and  ':\u\>  mceVm?,s.    \3s>V«-t  '^oQt  'v  ™ 
^sembly  hall. 


.IllRAKY    rriT.MNG    I'l.ANS 
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Middletown,  Wew  York 

Thrall  Library 


A[atcrial:      first    slory.  slonc;    st-cond    story,    light    brick   of 

same  culi)r 

I'"roTit.  53  feet.     Dtjitli,  6-  feet 

Mour  ,si>ace,    2^00  si|uarc    feet   on    main    Hoor :    1400  square 

feel  on   ^eeon*!   floor 

r.ook  iai>;K-it\,  jo.ixio 

Arohileet:      Iv  C.   W  .   Dielrioh.   Xew    York 


On    narrow    lot-      \'.ook  ro>-\\\  \\;v^  \\\siV  ^s\^^',V^-«s,  vj'^  ^\?«s.. 
Side  elevation  sliows  attaeVm.nl  «A  W.oV  .v>ovx-.  v.  ^  W\«^^.  -^ 
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Xj9Aip[>    J5AO    JOOJ    3l|l    jO    DcIO[S    ])JBA\J|DBq    HO    Jl|9lIAJlS        UIOOJ 

i(j3Aii.ip  3i]i  01  sjiEjs  J.1M3J  J{[  i>]no.v\  3J31JI  lusiu^seq  jaA\o[  qii^ 
■}q3ij  oqi  IB  asEDJjooq  auo  mo  !3uiae;){  Aq  paiiiejqo  luooj  Xpn;^ 

E  ST  sjpqx     ■s^i'^JK-"'""'  "*!  -..wu".  in---"        '-  '  ' , 

Port  Jervis  Free  Library '.  secowd  &oo^ 


NEW    YORK    STATE    LI8R.U(Y 


^ 


Pomona  Public  Library 

rompU'tei^l    HX'3 
Cost.  $19,300 


fl 


r^P^ 


.MM 


Material :     brick  with  cement  exterior,  slapdash  finish 

Front,  80  feet.     Depth.  57  feet 

Floor  space,  4.500  scjiiare  feet 

Book  capacity,  _\i,ooo 

Architects:     Ihinihani  and  ISHcsiut,  l.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Book  room  at  one  side  and  not  nnder  direct  supervision 
from  the  desk.     Lacks  direct  commnnication  with  room  below 
which  would  become  desiraWe  W  O^al  ".VoxaXi  V^  viwift,  ^w  \>(iri. 
Construction  substantial  and  rr\at«\a.\  s 


LIBRARY    BUILDING    PljVNS 


_W/iw  Hood. 

Public  Libqarv. 

Pomona  Cai, 


NEW    YOkK 


Marshalltown  Public  Library- 


completed  1003 

Cost,  $30,000 


Material:     stone 

l-mnt,  6cj'/.    feet.     Doptli.  67!/   feet 

l'"!oor  sjiace.  3000  s(|naro  feet 

Book  capacitv,   15,000 

Arcliitects:      I'atton  and   Miller.  Cliicago.   II!. 


Corner   location.     Reading  voon\  on   tatU  ^.t^ett.     Bookcases 
two  blocks  on  radial  lines. 


l.niRARV    BUILDING   PUVNS 


rUiCiT    F"l_OOiEi    Pj-AM' 

Marshalltown  Public  Library 


-~t""^S 


Material;  );''^y  presst-J  brick 
Length  of  each  wing,  40  feet 
Hreaihh  of  each  wing,  50  feet 
Floor  space,  4500  s<|Uare  feet 
I'ook  capacity.  ,iQ.ooo 
Architect:     A.  K.  Koss.  New   York 


Corner  location  with  reading  room  on  each  street.     Book- 
ies on  parallel  lines,     AsscmWN  yoom  ovct  We.  \>wiV  toQ-m  i.s 
feet  higher  than  other  rooras.  on  s,a'.x\t  ^Vot-^.   "Wv^  ■roa.-i 


LIBRARY    BUll.UlNt;    PLAl 


Material:     light  brick  and  tt-rra  cotta 

Length  of  eacii  wing,  G7  feet 

Extreme  depth,  75  feet.     Extreme  width.  93  feet 

Floor  space,  4300  sijuare  feet 

Jjook  cajiacity,  25,000 

Architects :     Jardinc,  Kent  and  Jardinf,  Xoiv  York 


Plans  conform  to  plot  at  junction  of  two  streets.     Build- 
ing lighted  by  large  windows  and  dome.     I'ractically  the  whole 
terior  is  seen  on  entering,  the  su\i\»Qrts  of  the  roof  being  marble 
umns  and   partitions   glass.     .\  Ut?;^  a?,&cTO\-i\N   tqqto  \\\  «n^ 


LIBKAKY    BL'ILOING   PLAXS 


East  Orange  Free  Library 


^   xsi 


RW    VORK    STATE    [.IBRARY 


HaTinetle,  Wisconsin 


Stephenson  Public  Library 


Crirnpktcii   m»o,1 
Cost,  $27,000 


Material:     stone 

Length  on  oacli  strci-t,  60  fci-t 

I-'loor  spact%  .^600  Pi|narf  feet 

Book  capacity,  18,000 

Architects:     Patton  and  Miller,  Chicago,  111. 


t 


At  junction  of  two  streets  meeting  at  a  sharp  angle.     No 
>artition  between  reading  and  delivery  rooms,  but  line   is  dis- 
'"ctly  marked  by  columns  around  tenl^T  'e,\i^«.    \u  \\\e.  w\^\'m\ 
two  stories  with  assembly  VvaW  above. 


LIBRARY    BUILDING    PLANS 


NEW   YORK    STATE    LIBRARY 

ITcw  York 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Dekalb  Branch 

Coiiipletfii  i'>05 
Cost,  $80,000 


^ 


iMaterial:     brick,  sloiic  trimmings 

Front,  ()0  foot.     Doptli.  83  feet 

Floor  space.  7200  s(^^la^c  feet 

Book  ca\)ac\\.\,  zo.oco 


LIBRARY    BUILDING   PLANS 


Dekalb  Branch  Library:  main  floor 


Partitions  are  8  feet  high.  Those  at  sides  of  central 
passage  are  of  glass  in  the  upper  half.  Main  floor  gives  the 
impression  of  one  large  room  which  is  seen  at  a  glance  on 
entering.     Assembly  hall  in  basement. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    LIBRARY 


Dekalb  Branch  Library :  basement 


LIBRARY    BUILDING   PLANS 


Dekalb  Branch  Library:  childre 


'    '-545 

It            ? 

E 

1 

mmm 

Dekalb  Branch  Library,  deiiverv 


NEW    VOHK    STATE    LIBR-^RV 


Pittsburg,  PeniiBylvBiua 

Carnegie  Library 
Hazelwood  Branch 

Completed   1900 
Cost,  $37,000 


"^ 


D  a  D^i^ 


#  '"SI 

in™'™! 
□  D  nf 

a^^^M^iij  ^ 

Material:     brick,  stone  trimmings 

Front,  80  feet.     Deptli,   main   tloor,  40  feet 

Depth,  basement,  70  feet 

Floor  space,  3000  stjuarc  feet 

Book  capacity,   12,000 

Architects:      Alden    and    Harlow,   Piltslmrj?.    Pa. 


Books  on  wall  shelves  o 


LIBRARY    BUILDING   PLANS 


Basement  auditorium  to  seat  500.     Ground  slopes  to  the 
rear. 


NEW    YORK   STATE    LIBRARY 


LIBRARY    BUILDING   PLANS 


NEW   YORK    STATE   LIBRARY 


LIBRARY   BUILDING   PLANS 


NEW   YORK   STATE  LIBRARY 


^ 


Plan     proposed     for    a     model     library     building     at     the 
Louisiana   Purchase  Exposition   at   St  Louis.  Mo.   in   1904. 

Architects:     Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


LIBRARY   BCILDING   PLANS 
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Hew  Yortt  State  EdOCTHoo  Departmeot 
n«w  York  8t«t«  Library 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PflBLtCATIOn 

M  tsdj«t>  t>4t  the  Htnlan  unUitmd  b>*  nsluaJ  br  latn  •dlduai  at  w*  (w  . 
t  dl  pnwl.     Hni-k>ciil  (irfcca  in-Iiate  •uniocn  Maitr  uul  l-(  jriat. 
NtiAt  KHroRi   iSiQ-<^atr.     All  to  print  to  1S93,  «n  paper  i^ca 
voltiau;  iggj-dato,  ctolA  ?jc. 

director's   repiTt  iligQ  (io8p.  20c)     1900  (3i6p.  joc)     tgoi   (Sjn 
i;c)     igo3  (i<6p.  /jc)     igo3  (iSop.  sjc)     icfof  (itop.  zo^ 

DXtETiNs     iXrji-()ale,     To    ajvancc    mibBirntwrs     fv    a    j 

VXclucling  legislation. 

JditJons.    Ai  Gcntral  Library,  Oct.  1&90.  9o4p.    2fe. 

Aj  Sub}i:i'[  Index  of  Tjkw  Additicms,  Jan.  1,  i38.!{-DAi;.  ^i.  il 

A.1  General  Libran-.     '^S'lP-  Sen.  1B94-    [tr-50]  botmti, 
A4  A'lilitions  to  Mcclfcal  Divieion  1805.     ijap.     tsc 
As  Subject  index  of  Law  Additions.  Jon.  t,  t8Q4-Deo.  31, 

A6  Mc4ica)  Serials  witli  Bibliograplty  of  Cercbni-spuia] 

gitis.     4(ip.     Pec  iqos-     iiK. 
jisiation.    Annuai  ntbjeriplion  fi  payable  in  adixmee.    yolum^ 
t-3  (fach  coHlainittg  ^  buUetins)  $^  each  unbound  or  t'-^i  ■ 
cloth. 
Li-7,9'ii,  13,  IS,  j8,  ai,  34,  38      Index  of  Lf^latiait,i8go-'lal 

,irtr  each,  rrftff  fr  far  wo,  tr  (tS^v). 
Thna  itrx  iiiLnutdy  idnMod  wititunJ  ind«xw  nf  nnw  Ibw«  tiasonl  by  all  t] 
I4*«.    As  »  ilediioa  nf  n  nUIO  M|n-oi;i  1  t:.it:  .jt  .jf  the  Uni     •  "     - 
Court  Jocliuing  a  «tatuto  ivaean  :     .  ' 
tw  the  Lre7d>iiiro.  n  digi^i  of  - 
llnluticmal  amsmliurnts  knd  c^ir. 
(attl  proTtficin*  uf  neir  oori :  -. 
LiG,  ig,  33,  25     Rc\-itwnf  I-rgis.:.Ti"n 
Ll7i  20,  23,  37     Digcsl  of  Gavemoi?  Mtssa){e&,  tijoi-dslc. 

Onttotni  a  icinicitl  dljtitat  i:f  mamKu  nf  gnviimora  nf  all  stales  aad  nf  r 
iIkI  lupioi  in  Om  PnsilJKni's  mMsagC- 

La6  imifx  (i(  New  York  G^vta-nor*  MessagtHi,  i777-n>oi, 
L8  Statf  Piiiftncr  Slatirtiw,  iSgo  and  1895.  58?.  loe, 
Xfi3    Trend  of  LcgifiJation  in  the  UJiitcd  Stales.    4Dp. 

1900.    5t. 
I>i4    Taxation  ol  Corporaticms  in  New  York,  Masocliua 

Pennsylvania  and  Mew  Jcriwy.     igSp.     May  igot.    j^c.         

Ubrary  Sdiool,    Lea,  11  Register    1887-9&  (5op.  v)    1697-1901 
(Sop.  /jc) 
Ls3,  6,  8,  10,  14,  17,  iB  Annual  report  1898    (3%,  il.  fc)  1899 
fjOP' it)     in-''-"     ■-->     "t"!  <38p.  5c)    iqoi  <X09.  (QcS  1 
fjop.  /(»■}    . 

jr  fe/flcted  >  :  Intts.     sop.  'Nov.  xViQ. 

ir  SpfcrtadAiiM...  .:\  ■   ■  .      ,i,n,lv,cft,     :sAV.  V^tt?  i.y»^  j 
■ol. 


Uailni  States 
'-  oqulv^lont  to  i) 
'<  I01I.  Tliordttf 
!ii  air  alto  given. 

Jjc  each. 


Lsi3  English  Cataloguing  Rules,     sop.  Nov.  1902.     iix. 

Lsis  Handbook  of  New  York  State  Libiaiy  School.  m%.l .-.  ii-,' 

summercourscandlibraryhandwriting.  68p.  il.  Ovt.  ^903.  '  >- 
Lsi6  Material  for  Coursein  Reference  Study,  i  i6p.  Oct.  1903.  zpe. 
LsiQ  Indexing,     jap.   May   1903.     /5c. 

Ls3o  Lecture  Outlines  and  Problems  3.     io4p.  June  1905.      igc 
Ls2i  United  States  Government  Documents.     Sop.  Mar.  1906. 

J5C- 
Ls22  Library  Building  Plans.    6Dp.   Oct.  IQ06.     3S<^. 
Bibliography.     Mostly  original  bibliographies  presented  by  Library 

School  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation. 
Volome  i,cloth$i,5o,Uckiiigno.  5;  imbauiidSi.as,  lacking  not.  9, 15-17 
Bbi     Guide  to  the  Studyof  J.  A.M.  Whistler.  idp.MayiSq^.  s^e. 
Bb3-4  Colonial  New  England;  Travel  in  North  America;  History 

of  the  17th  Century.     8op.     July  1897.     /iff. 
Bb6-8  Japan;  Venice;  Out-of-door  Books.    64p.    Feb.  1898.  loe. 
Bb9-ii  NE'lhcrlands ;    Renaissance  Art;  History  of  Latter  Half 

of  isth  Century.      laSp.     Ap.    iSi}%.     ijc. 
Bbi2  Best  Books  of  181)7.      ^^V-    U5<^1 
Bbi3  J'airy  Tales  for  Children,      jop.    June  1808.     [25c] 
Bbi4  hiili'x  In  S-:!ijivt  Hibliofirnii'.iifS    m  Librar\'  Bulletins  to 

IVc.  <i.  i.s.,;,     '.jp.     UK. 
Bbi8  Hist  H>">'r.s  ijf    i.-^ijS.     a(*]..     ^c. 

Bbi9  ('iillc;^!'  l.ibr;irii-s  iiitlR- Unite!  State's.  5Jp-  Dt-c.  1890.  roc. 
Bb^u   iliiiSf  I)i.'-or;Ltii>ri  ;iii'i  Funiisliiilg.       aop.     Dec.  1S99.      5c. 

Vohiinr  2,  cloth  $i.i>o;  unbound  Si. 35 
Ebar   H.-st    Hv."\-s  .jf   ■.■..,.;.      -/^y.     ^c. 


BbJa    i)ora<..li. 

i:«V):i...!;i>.      M-ip. 

Jiin.   n,oi.      75c. 

Bb23  (■..!,;!..  till 

!   !,(,i;il  Hi<:torv. 

ii-lp.     Hic  moo.     itc. 

Bb-M  \.-.v  \..:;- 

r..;,.i-i.:  l!:y:,.rv. 

.■741'.     IV!'.  I'joi.    .?.-:r. 

Bb25   r:  ".::  ■.■.:.■{ 

;!ii-  l-..r  K..SI.    ■[. 

I.-;]..     M:ir.  igoi.     -'iV. 

Bh;-0  ^7   1-  :■■! 

..  .1    !!u-  Ki!i.i.T; 

xi-.:.      W.'V    1 

;;.ri..-n:  K.a.i'r.y  List  for  Chi!- 
■  w:.     /if.     Bbi7  scfjralfly  ^c. 

^cnicl  for  Schools. 
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STATB   OP  NBW    YORK 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Rcge::ts  of  the  Uiii verity 
With  veare  when  tenn«  expire 

^913  Whitklaw  Rbid  M.A.  LL.D.  Chancellor        -     -  New  York 
1917  St  Clair  McKelway  M.A.  LL.D.  Vice  Clmncellor  Brooklyri 

1908  Daniul  Beach  Ph.D.  LL.D. Watkir.:. 

1914  Pliny  T.  Sexton  LL.B.  LL.D         Pahnyr.i 

1912  T.  GuiLPORD  Smith  M.A.  C.E.  LL.D.       -     ■     -  ButT.ii.,- 
1907  William  Nottingham  M.A.  Ph.D.  LL.D.     -     -  Syracuse 

1910  Cn\kLEs  A.  Gardiner  Ph.D.  L.H.D.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  New  York 
r9i5  Albf-Kt  Vandkr  Vlkr  M.D.  M.A.  Ph.D.  LL.D.  -  Albany 

1911  Edward  Lauterbacii  M.A.   LL.D.      -        -       -  New  York 

1909  Evoenk  a.  Philbin  LL.B.  LL.D.        ....  New  York 
1916  LrciAN  L.  Shkdden  LL.B. Plattsbur;^ 

Commissioner  of  Kducatioo 

Andrew  S.   Draper  LL.B.  LL.D. 

Assistant  Coministsionen 

Howard  J.  Ro(;kks  M.A    LL.D.  First  Assi'itani 
!-i  \\\Ki>  J.  Goodwin  Lit.D.  L.H.D.  Second  Assistant 
.r<;i!«Tns  S    Downing.  M  ;\    Ptl.D.  LL.D.  Third  Assistant 
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Stale  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  August  a,  1906 


Hon.  A.  S.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dear  sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  and  lecom- 
mend  for  publication  the  annual  Digest  of  Governors  Messages,  the 
fifth  of  its  series.  This  bulletin  by  digesting  briefly  each  definite 
recommendation  in  regard  to  legislation,  supplements  the  two 
other  annuals,  the  Index  of  Legislation  and  the  Review  of  Legisla- 
tion, which  index  and  review  the  legislation  enacted.  Very  often 
too  the  Digest  will  throw  light  on  the  reasons  or  conditions  leading  to 
the  enactment  of  a  particular  law  or  amendment  and  it  will  also 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  trend  of  public  opinion  on  many  current 
problems. 

Very  respectfully  yours 

Edwin  H.  Anderson 


Director 


Approved  for  publication 


'y*^ei7^---7^ 


Commissioner  of  Education 
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New  York  State  Education  Department 


New  York  State  Library 

Edwin  H.  Andbrson,  Director 
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EXPLANATIONS 

The  digest  includes  all  regular  messages  and  all  special  messages 
recommending  legislation.  Veto  messages  and  messages  merely 
transmitting  documents  are  not  included.  Topics  in  the  President's 
message  related  to  those  with  which  the  states  have  to  deal  are  also 
included.  As  the  journals  of  but  few  of  the  states  are  received  in 
time  for  use,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  executive  department  of  each 
state  to  furnish  lists  and  copies  of  the  messages. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  index  or  digest  everything  contained  in 
the  messages  but  merely  the  definite  recommendations  of  the 
governors  concerning  legislation.  General  remarks  or  current  and 
miscellaneous  facts  and  statistics  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  state  or  of  a  particular  subject  are  omitted.  An  index  entry, 
digest  or  excerpt  is  made  for  each  definite  recommendation.  When- 
ever possible  in  the  case  of  important  recommendations  leading 
sentences  or  paragraphs  are  quoted,  giving  the  gist  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Citations*  The  citations  give  state,  governor,  day,  month  and 
year  of  message,  and  inclusive  paging.  The  abbreviations  used 
are  given  below.  Many  special  messages  are  received  in  manu- 
script form  and  no  page  reference  can  be  given. 

Classification.     The  classification  of  the  digest  '\^  W^  ^'aAxx^  ^& 
tJmt  used  in  the  Index  of  Legislation  and  wiW  coti\\tvm<^  >xxvs^aaxij^^^ 


p 
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from  year  to  year,  except  for  insertion  of  new  headings  necessitated 
by  new  subjects  of  legislation.  The  numbers  assigned  to  headings 
will  also  remain  unchanged  so  that  readers  can  follow  rcconiTnenda- 
tions  and  laws  on  any  subject  by  looking  under  the  same  marginal 
number  in  each  bulletin.  The  numbering  corresponds  to  the 
consecutive  numbering  of  headings  in  our  card  index  of  legislation 
1890  to  date.  Where  there  are  no  recommendations  this  subject 
number  is  omitted. 


t      Ja      January  Ap     April 

P       February        My     May 
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Period  covered,  October  i,  1905,  to  October  i,  1906.  In  many  states 
when  there  is  a  chajige  of  governors  a  message  or  address  is  sent  or  delivered 
to  the  Legislature  by  both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  governor.  In  the 
following,  where  messages  by  different  governors  are  listed  for  the  same  or 
very  near  dates,  the  first  b  the  message  of  the  outgoing  governor  and  the 
second  that  of  the  incoming. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW      CONSTITUTIONS 

IS  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

This  and   750,  Administrative  law,  make   up   what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Political  Code. 

17  IBoxxndeLvy.    Juirlsdiction 

a  N.  J.  Stokes.  "  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  such  as  has 
been  passed  in  other  states,  asserting  the  title  of  the  state  to  all  the 
waters  arid  land  under  water  for  a  distance  of  at  least  3  nautical 
miles.  This  is  important  in  view  of  the  sale  or  lease  of  riparian 
grants  along  the  coast,  and  because  of  the  mooted  jurisdiction  of  our 
state  courts  over  transactions  that  occur  along  the  coast  beyond  high- 
water  mark,  some  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
having  held  that,  such  doubts  disappear  when  the  states*  rights  arc 
asserted  by  expressed  legislation."  9  Ja  06,  p.  12 

b        N.  Y.  Higgins.    Massachusetts-New  York  boundary  line. 

3  Ja  06,  p.32-33 

19  Steitistics 

21  Census 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  Special  message  recommending  that  provision  be 
made  for  tabulating  the  census  returns  according  to  age,  sex,  color, 
nativity,  occupation  and  school  attendance.  29  Ja  06 

3<^  Constitutions 

39  Revision 

a  R.  I.  Utter.  "...  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  effect  a  speedy  change  in  our  Constitution  in  certain  particulars, 
and  that  the  time  to  make  such  changes  is  before  the  necessity  is  so 
forced  upon  us  as  to  endanger  conservative  action  in  making  them.  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  best  results  would  follow  the  amending  of  our 
present  Constitution  in  such  a  way  that  a  constitutional  convention 
of  the  people  could  be  held  in  unquestioned  compliance  with  the  law; 
and  I  believe,  further,  that  this  change  should  be  proposed  by  the 
present  General  Assembly.  .  .  If,  however,  it  seems  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  a  proposal  as  that 
suggested,  I  would  urge  the  adoption  at  this  session  of  a  resolution 
to  submit  to  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  placing 
upon  the  chief  executive  the  duty  of  approving  or  disapproving  all 
legislative  acts;  the  duty  known  popularly  as  approval  or  veto.  .   ." 

9  Ja  06,  p.  13-14 

3a  Amendment 

See  also  x8i,  Ballots 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "  The  practice  is  not  to  be  commended  of  submitting 
numerous,  disconnected  and  complicated  constitutional  amendments 
to  popular  vote,  as  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  seven  voted  on,  two 
years  after  their  final  approval  by  the  Legislature,  without  tK^  ^\d 
of  an  address  to  the  people  explammg  \.Vit\t  ^wx^o^^  "wsA 
object.    .    ."  '^\^  ^»  '^•^^ 

XX 
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Officers.  Departments 


DcpArtm«nLi 


[  a^riciiltui*  » 


La.  Blanchard.  "  In  my  inaugural  address  1  recammended  to  this 
General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session,  that  action  be  taken  on  the 
line  of  relegating  to  the  people  the  filling  by  popular  vote  of  officei 

under  the  stale  BOvernment  that  were  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
Governor.  Much  was  then  done  in  this  direction.  The  Judges  o£  the 
Supreme  Court,  theretofore  appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  made 
elective.  The  Register  of  the  Slate  Land  OiBce  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  theretofore  appointive,  were  made 
elective,  tlie  same  as  other  state  officers.  So,  also,  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  offices  of  district  judge,  district  attorney,  sheriff  and  clerk  of 

court,  which  vacancies,  when  occurring,  had  theretofore  been  filled 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  are  now  filled  by  election  of  the 
people  at  special  elections  called  for  the  purpose.  .  .  And  when  »re 
shall  have  gone  still  further  at  this  session  and  made  assessors  and 
parish  school  board  members  and  other  officials  elective,  we  will  have 
reasonabli    met,    it    is   believed,    the   popular    demand." 

14  My  06,  p. 18-19 
I  U.S.  Roosevelt  "At  various  times  I  have  instituted  investiga- 
tions into  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Executive 
Departmi-nts.  .  ,  1  recommend  that  the  Congress  consider  this  sub- 
ject with  n  view  to  provide  by  legiilation  for  the  transfer,  distribu- 
tion, consolidation  and  assignment  of  duties  and  executive  organiza- 
tions or  parts  of  organizations,  and  for  the  changes  in  business 
methods,  within  or  between  the  several  departments,  that  will  best 
promote  the  economy,  efliciency  and  high  character  of  the  government 

work."  5  D  05,  p.ig-30 


Civil  i 
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I  Ja  06,  p.9-10 
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tention   of   all   clerks   in   the   offices   ot   the   Treasury   Department 
would  be  a  beneficial  achievement.    .    .    A  system  of  civil  ser 
should  also  be  exWnied  *.o  aW  etn^l<ivees  of  the  penitentiary 
in'nne  hospita\-.     .     -"  \'i  ^*  ■ 
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>8(3 


LOCAL 


a  Mass.  Guild.  ''.  .  .  In  certain  localities  the  law  is  evaded, 
and,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  inspecting  force,  with  im- 
punity. In  other  localities,  through  lack  of  notification,  the  pub- 
lic are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  civil  service  examinations.  .  . 
The  successful  result  in  Philadelphia  of  applying  the  civil  service 
system  to  certain  heads  of  departments  suggests  the  advisability 
of  considering  a  similar  extension  of  the  law  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, if  not  also,  as  suggested  by  my  predecessor,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  to  all  county  officers.    .    .**  4  Ja  06,  p.ii-12 

b  O.  Herrick.  "  The  merit  system  should  be  extended  to  all 
departments  in  the  city  government.     .     ."  i  Ja  06,  p.22 

|8(8  Salaries.     Fees 

a  Pa.  Pennypacker.  "  I  recommend  that  the  fees  collected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner be  hereafter  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  a  proper  salary  be  paid  to  each  of  these  officials  as  sole 
compensation.  The  continuance  of  fees,  in  whatever  public  office 
the  system  may  survive,  is  a  vicious  anachronism."    15  Ja  06,  p.9 

b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  giving  to  the  members  of  the  Life-saving  Service 
pensions  such  as  are  given  to  firemen  and  policemen  in  all  our 
great  cities.    .    ."  5  D  05,  p.46 

(8(9  Tenure  of  office.     Discipline 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  *'  I  .  .  .  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for 
more  stringent  laws  which  may  be  invoked  by  a  suffering  public 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  incubus  of  an  incompetent,  drunken 
officer.    .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.25 

b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "There  seems  to  be  no  statute  of  the  United 
States  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  a  United  States 
attorney  or  other  officer  of  the  government  who  corruptly  agrees 
to  wrongfully  do  or  wrongfully  refrain  from  doing  any  act  whe» 
the  consideration  for  such  corrupt  agreement  is  other  than  one- 
possessing  money  value.  This  ought  to  be  remedied  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Legislation  should  also  be  enacted  to  cover,, 
explicitly,  unequivocally  and  beyond  question,  breach  of  trust 
in  the  shape  of  prematurely  divulging  official  secrets  by  an- 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able penalty  therefor.    .    ."  5  D  05,  p.34-35 

c  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  Heads  of  executive  departments  and  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rule  requiring  a  filing  of  charges  and  three  days'  notice 
before  an  employee  could  be  separated  from  the  service  for  in- 
efficiency has  served  no  good  purpose  whatever.  .  ,  TKe.  traAs. 
has  been  amended  by  providing  that  'w\veijt  \\v^  mt.^cXvcv<:."^  or 
incapacity  comes   within  the  personal  knoYiXeA^^  ol  X^cvt.  \v^^^  o^ 
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a  departmeut  the  removal  may  be  made  without  notice,  the 
reasons  therefor  being  filed  and  made  a  record  of  the  depart- 
ment.   .    ."  S  D  05,  p.43 


State  institutions 


Supervision  and  ad  nn  In  1st  rat  Ion 

L  N.  J.  Stokes.  "A  conference  of  the  heads  of  the  various  state 
institutions  is  held  quarterly,  or  more  freguently,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  CorrectionE,  At  these 
conferences  are  discussed  questions  affecting  the  management  of 
our  institutions  and  the  welfare  of  their  inmates.  New  Jersey 
is  unique  among  the  states  in  this  particular  feature,  which 
would  seem  to  provide  all  the  advantages  of  a  state  board  of 
control  without  any  of  its  weaknesses."  0  Ja  06,  p.y^S 

I  Va.  Montague.  "I  renew  my  former  recommendation  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  a  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  Such 
a  board  would  be  of  little  expense  and  of  great  service.     .    ." 

10  Ja  06,  p-S 

Public  documents.    Printing 

I  la.  Ci:mmiiif.  "The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  the  opinion,  and 
I  fully  concur  with  him,  that  Ihcrc  are  more  volumes  of  many 
of  the  reports  printed  and  bound  tlian  are  necessary.  .  .  I 
recommend  that  your  appropriate  committees  examine  this  sub- 
ject, and  amend  the  statute  now  in  force,  in  accordance  with  the 
public  need  as  shown  by  experience."  8  Ja  06,  p.? 

I  Ky.  Beckham.  "While  much  money  has  been  saved  to  the 
state  by  reason  of  the  change  from  the  old  system  of  electing 
the  public  printer  to  the  present  system  of  letting  the  contracts 
to  the  lowest  bidders,  there  are  nevertheless  several  defects  in 
the  present  laws  which  you  should  correct.  .  .  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  the  board  to  be  given  the  authority  to  cm- 
ploy  at  a  reasonable  salary  some  one  trained  and  skilled  in  the 
[printing)  business  to  aid  the  board.  Numerous  ether  changes  in 
the  law  will  be  presented  to  you.     .     ."  2  Ja  06,  p.15 

Legislature 

Election,     number.     Apportionment,    Vacancies 

N.  J.  Stokes.  "At  the  present  lime  both  bodies  of  our  Legisla- 
ture represent  precisely  the  same  constituencies.  The  House  of 
Assembly,  as  now  constituted,  is  practically  another  Senate  com- 
posed of  more  members,  with  a  one  year  term.  .  .  Such  a 
system  invites  machine  domination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  of  Assembly  disUitta  provides  a  well  defined  constituencjr 
trom  whom  each  mcmbev  i«ce\v«  \\v^\t%\Aa.'C\Nt  a.-i'flBjniJiN, 
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him  nearer  to  the  people,  makes  him  more  responsible  to  the 
voters,  gives  the  people  a  more  convenient  and  direct  voice  in 
matters  of  legislation  and  accords  more  with  the  principles  of 
representative  government.     .     ."  9  Ja  06,  p.16-17 

80  Apportionment:  general  laws 

a  Pa.  Pennypacker.  "The  time  has  come  when  a  reapportion- 
ment of  the  state  into  senatorial  and  representative  districts,  in 
compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  made. 
The  Constitution  itself  oflfers  almost  insuperable  obstacles  and 
can  not  in  all  of  its  details  of  method  be  followed.  It  must, 
therefore,  yield  in  what  is  of  least  importance  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  permit  an  apportionment  to  be  made.  In  construing  the 
instrument,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  mandate  to 
divide  the  state  into  districts,  which  is  absolute  and  must  be 
obeyed,  and  the  method  provided,  which  is  directory  only,  and 
is  not  of  the  same  fundamental  importance.  This  method  ought 
to  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  where  the  result  can 
not  otherwise  be  secured  must  be  set  aside.  By  dividing  the  lines 
of  a  few  of  the  counties,  a  fairly  equitable  apportionment  may  be 
made,  and   one  in  accord  with  all  of  the  other  requirements." 

15  Ja  06,  p.7-8 

88  Special  laws 

a  N.  J.  Stokes.  "  In  the  General  Statutes,  which  include  the  year 
1895,  *i"d  in  the  pamphlet  laws  to  date  there  are  about  7000  acts. 
Of  these  over  1700,  or  about  25%,  relate  to  municipal  govern- 
ment. About  70%  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  latter 
subject  are  for  specific  purposes  in  the  guise  of  general 
legislation.  Legal  advisers  find  it  easier  to  induce  the  Legislature 
to  pass  a  law  to  provide  for  the  wishes  of  their  clients  than  to 
search  the  statutes  to  find  an  already  existing  law  that  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.     .     ."  9  Ja  06,  p.5 

b  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "  The  Constitution  provides  that  private  and 
local  bills  shall  not  be  passed  in  certain  enumerated  cases.  Equally 
objectionable  are  bills  granting  corporate  charters  where  the 
objects  of  the  corporation  could  be  obtained  under  general  laws; 
bills  legalizing  bond  issues,  of  which  the  number  is  increasing 
yearly;  bills  changing  names  of  corporations;  private  claim  and 
escheat  bills;  private  bills  legalizing  acts  of  notaries  public  and 
other  officers,  and  bills  private  or  local  in  their  purpose  but 
general  in  form.  Except  in  rare  instances  general  legislation  can 
be  drafted  to  cover  all  proper  cases.  .  .  The  expense  of  passing 
private  bills  should  be  borne  by  the  parties  in  interest  and  not 
by  the  state."  3  Ja  06,  p.33 

95  Internal  orflremls^eLtlon 

a        O.  Herrick.     "I  desire  to  call  attention  \.o  >nVv^.\.  \  x^^'a.t^  -^a 
extravagances   in    matters    peculiarly    wtVvm   t\vt    eox\Uo\    cA   >i>cvfc 

IS 
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General  Assembly.  The  first  of  these  is  the  nnploTmeiit  of  on-  I 
necessary  atteodaiits  and  a&usluits  tor  taking  care  of  the  tegiila-  J 
tire  halls,  both  daring  the  ses^a  and  after  its  adjournment. 
Another  is  that  for  postage,  telegraph  and  telephone  bills. 
Another  item  of  expense  recurring  at  each  session  which,  in  the 
tDierest  of  economy  and  piiblic  service,  ought  not  to  be  atlowcd 
hereafter  is  the  appropriation  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  t»A 
session  for  printiag  Howe's  Histoncai  CoiUclions  for  free  dislribo- 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  two  houses.  .  .  Still  another 
nnnccESBary  expense  long  sanctioned  by  legislative  costonj  is  thM 
occasioned  by  the  visits  of  the  various  committees  of  the  Gcnci^ 
Assembly,  together  with  tbeir  attaches  and  invited  guests,  to  start 
institutions  or  elsewhere  in  the  supposed  public  interest  at  l!i( 
public  ej^ense.    .    ."         ■  1  Ja  06,  p.io-ii 

I  Lobbying 

Md.  Warfield.  "  Lobbying  is  an  evil  and  corrupting  inRnence 
that  has  justly  aroused  the  antagonism  of  all  good  citiiens.  Yoa 
should  take  prompt  and  drastic  steps  to  suppress  this  evil  and 
to  compel  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious  occupation  10  keep 
out  of  (he  legislative  halls.     .    ."  3  Ja  06.  p.fr7 

'  Q.  Herriclc.  "...  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  % 
law,  or  the  adoption  of  such  rules,  as  will  free  the  Legislature 
and  the  legislative  halls  forever  from  the  presence  of  the  lobby, 
and  especially  of  those  who  represent  private  interesu,  Oi  course, 
the  privilcRes  oi  the  floor  of  either  house  shoiilH  :i  .i  ]•■  ■■■.;■:;, .led 
to  any  persons  except  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  em- 
ployees thereof,  heads  of  state  departments  and  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  halls, 
smoking  rooms,  corridors  and  committee  rooms  adjacent  lo 
either  chamber  should  not  be  invaded  or  used  at  any  time  except 
by  those  actually  engaged  in  work  of  or  for  the  General  Assembly, 
and  by  those  who  come  lo  participate  in  public  hearings  of 
legislative  committees."  i  Ja  06.  p.l8 

U.  S,  Roosevelt.  ".  .  .  Not  only  should  both  the  national 
and  the  several  state  Legislatures  forbid  any  officer  of  a  csrpora- 
(ion  from  using  the  money  of  the  corporation  in  or  about  any 
election,  but  (hey  should  also  forbid  such  use  of  money  in  connec- 
tion with  any  legislation  save  by  the  employment  of  counsel  in 
public  manner  for  distinctly  legal  services."  5  D  OS,  p,20-2I 

Officers  and  employees 

Md.  Warfield.  ".  .  .  The  compensation  and  mileage  paid  in 
1904  to  members  and  employees  amounted  to  $185,552.55,  which 
is  a  very  much  greater  amount  than  was  expended  for  similar 
purposes  by  any  previous  Legislature.  This  scandalous  and  reck- 
less squandering  of  the  people's  money  can  not  be  justified. 

Another  legislative  custom  which  is  wrong  and  pernicious  is 
tlie  passing  of  orders,  in  ibe  Tiis\v  ani  ■\\eei\«s^vLt=,s  o^  'ta^  ■i.<iiv&i 
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hours  of  the  session,  giving  extra  pay  to  favorite  officers  and 
employees  and  gratuities  to  persons  not  employed  by  either  house. 
This  is  a  species  of  graft  which  should  not  be  tolerated." 

3  Ja  06,  p.4 

X05  Leffisleitlve  procedure 

X08  Enrolling.    Engrossing.     Printing 

a  Md.  Warfield.  ".  .  .  You  should  abolish  this  old  custom  of 
enrolling  bills  after  they  have  been  passed,  and  adopt  a  new 
method  of  procedure  in  handling  bills  which  will  expedite  legis- 
lation and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  appointing  additional 
engrossing  clerks  to  enrol  bills  after  the  Legislature  has 
adjourned."  3  Ja  06,  p.S 

109  Financial  procedure 

a  O.  Herrick.  "  The  practice  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  various 
state  institutions  putting  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  lobbyists 
in  order  to  secure  their  appropriations  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
Their  duty  is  done  when  they  make  up  their  estimates  and  ap- 
pear before  the  finance  committees  to  urge  the  allowance  of 
what  they  believe  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement 
of  the  institutions  they  represent.     .     ."  i  Ja  06,  p.17-18 

XX3  Seesions 

a  O.  Herrick.  "  My  observation  has  been  that  if  the  General 
Assembly  would  devote  five  days  in  the  week  to  legislative  busi- 
ness it  would  be  pleasing  to  their  constituents,  shorten  the  session 
and  save  expense."  i  Ja  06,  p.ii 

b  S.  C.  Heyward.  "At  the  general  election  of  1904  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  for  biennial  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  was  adopted. 
A  committee  was  appointed  from  both  houses  at  your  last  session 
to  report  what  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  state  will  be  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  for  such  sessions. 
I  trust  you  will  act  upon  the  report  of  this  committee,  in  order 
that  the  amendment  may  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible." 

9  Ja  06,  p.23 

"6    Citizenship.    Civil  and  political  rights 

118  Naturalization 

a  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "The  distinguished  recommendations  of  the 
[Naturalization]  Commission  ate: 

First.  A  federal  bureau  of  naturalization,  to  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  supervise  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  naturalization  laws  and  to  receive  returns  oi  tv^.t5lt^.lv- 
zations  pending  and  accomplished. 
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Second.  Uniformity  of  naturalization  certificates,  fees  to  be 
charged,  and  procedure. 

Third.   More    exacting   qualifications   for   citizenshifi. 

Fourth.  The  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  be  aboliehtd 
and  no  alien  to  be  naturalized  until  at  least  90  days  after  tbe 
filing  of  bis  petition. 

Fifth.  Jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to  be  confined  to  United 
States  district  courts  and  to  such  state  courts  as  have  jurbdjctioo 
in  civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited; 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  the  United  States  district 
courts  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  naturalization  of  tin 
alien  residents  of  such  cities."  5   D  05,  p  J4 

Elections.  Political  parties 


Corrupt  practices.    Election  offenses 

Md  Warfii'ld.  Recommendation  for  the  passage  of  a  striagcnt 
corrupt  practices  act  renewed.  3  Ja  06,  p.J 

Mass.  Guild.  ".  .  ,  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  tht 
extension  of  the  corrupt  practices  act;  some  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  to  be  spent  by  any  candidate;  a  more  stringent 
penally,  which  should  be  strictly  enforced,  for  those  who  fail 
to  file  election  expenses;  the  voiding  of  an  election  where  delib- 
erate and  serious  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  proved 
against  the  successful  candidate;  and  finally,  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  contributions  from  corporations  in  campaigns,  either  for 
nomination  or  election."  4  Ja  06,  p.IO 

N.  J.  Stokes.  "  I  would  amend  the  bribery  laws  by  limiting  the 
penalties  for  their  violation  to  disfranchisement  for  a  term  of 
years,  according  to  the  number  of  the  o&enses  committed.  I( 
offenses  against  the  bribery  laws  were  punishable  by  disfranchise- 
ment and  the  consequent  disgrace,  I  believe  they  would  be  just 
as  effective  as  imprisonment  and  conviction  would  be  more  easily 
secured.  If  this  punishment  did  not  prove  effective,  a  second 
offense  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  dis- 
franchisement. 1  would  provide  that  the  informer,  whether  he 
be  the  bribe  giver  or  the  bribe  taker,  should  be  exempt  from 
punishment.  No  man  would  take  the  risk  of  purchasing  a  vote 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  purchased  voter  could  at  any  time 
escape  punishment  by  betraying  him,  and  few  bribe  takers  would 
be  willing  to  trust  the  bribe  giver  lest  they  be  likewise  betrayed 
.  .  .  To  ihcsc  suggestions  add  publicity  in  connection  with 
election  expenses.  There  are  some  legitimate  expenses.  These 
should  be  defined  by  law  and  the  candidates  and  their  agents, 
likewise  defined  by  law,  should  be  compelled  to  render  an  account- 
ing' of  the  money  expetided  and  lor  wVa.!.  ^mt^o&c^.    \  \tt.aTO.-TO.t;'i4 
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the  English  and  Massachusetts  corrupt  practices  acts  for  elections, 
caucuses  and  primaries  as  the  basis  of  legislation  on  this  subject." 

9  Ja  06,  p.  19-20 

d  N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  The  object  of  [corrupt  practices  acts] 
is  meritorious  and  meets  my  cordial  approval.  .  .  I  recommend 
to  your  careful  study  the  operation  of  such  laws  in  other  juris- 
dictions." 3  Ja  06,  p.17 

c  O.  Pattison.  ".  .  .  All  political  assessments  made  upon  canal 
employees  or  any  other  employees  of  the  state  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  future  by  proper  legislation  .  .  .  Let  me  recom- 
mend that  you  appoint  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  assessments 
made  or  collected  from  all  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
various  departments  and  institutions  of  the  state."        8  Ja  06,  p.  10 

f  O.  Pattison.  ".  .  .  The  man  who  buys  a  vote  as  well  as  the 
man  who  sells  his  vote  should  be  forever  disfranchised  or  cer- 
tainly disfranchised  for  a  number  of  years.  In  such  laws  as  you 
enact  there  should  be  provisions  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  a  candidate  for  any  city,  county  or  state  office,  from  the  lowest 
to  that  of  the  chief  executive,  to  file  an  itemized  statement  of 
all  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  of  any  and  all  moneys  given, 
of  gifts  or  promises  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  him  or  by 
any  one  for  him.     .     .*'  8  Ja  06,  p.17 

g  Pa.  Pennypacker.  "There  ought  to  be  a  legal  designation  of 
the  purposes  for  which  moneys  may  be  expended  in  political 
campaigns  and  in  securing  nominations,  and  the  committees  and 
managing  authorities  of  political  parties  should  be  required  to 
file  after  each  campaign,  with  some  designated  official,  a  state- 
ment, under  affidavit,  showing  in  detail  the  sums  which  have 
been  expended  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditures  were 
made."  15  Ja  06,  p.9 

h  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  Renewal  of  recommendation  as  to  bribery 
and  publicity  of  campaign  expenditures.  5  D  05,  p.20 

i  Va.  Montague.  "  I  would  recommend  the  permanent  dis- 
franchisement of  any  voter  who  sells  his  ballot  for  money  or 
place  or  any  other  valuable  consideration,  without  limitation  of 
time  within  which  prosecution  may  be  instituted."       10  Ja  06,  p.  10 

154  Corporation  funds 

a  Md.  Warfield.  "  Corporations  should  be  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing contributions  to  political  parties  or  to  individuals  to  be  used 
to  influence  elections."  3  Ja  06,  p.8 

b  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "...  I  recommend  that  the  making  of  politi- 
cal payments  by  corporations  be  made  a  penal  offense  and  that 
all  officers  and  agents  of  such  corporations  knowing  or  approving 
thereof  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment."  3  Ja  06,  p.i8 

c  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "All  contributions  by  corporations  to  any 
political  committee  or  for  any  political  pur^os^  s\vo>3\^  Vk^  ^q»\- 
btdden  by  law.    .    ."  ^  ^  ^^.  '^•'W^ 
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Va.  Montague.  "  I  would  urge  legislation  not  only  prohibitory 
of  all  campaign  contributions  by  corporations,  but  o£  the  right 
of  doing  business  by  any  corporation  which  makes  any  con- 
tribution, directly  or  indirectly,  in  or  without  the  state,  for  th< 
purpose  ot  influencing  any  election  in  this  state,  primary  or 
regular.    .     ,"  10  Ja  06,  p.9 

Payment  of  tax  or  fee 

Va.  Montague.  "A  comprehensive  statute  forbidding  the  pajr- 
ment  of  capitation  taxes  by  oth  rs  than  the  individual  assessed 
sliould  be  enacted."  lo  Ja  06,  p.io 

^  Nominatioiis.    Parties 

111.  Deneen.  Message  to  extra  session  recommending  that  t 
primary  law  be  passed  lo  lake  the  place  of  '05  p.  211,  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  10  Ap  e6 

O,  Herrick.  "...  I  recommend  that  the  primary  election 
laws  be  overhauled  and  so  amended  as,  first,  lo  make  the  primary 
elections  compulaory;  second,  to  insure  their  honesty  by  lh( 
same  methods  as  protect  general  elections;  third,  to  have  them 
conducted  by  the  regular  election  officers  of  the  county  and 
precinct;  fourth,  to  have  all  primaries  held  on  the  same  day, 
so  that  one  party  can  not,  through  its  irresponsible  members, 
nominate  another  party's  ticket;  and,  fifth,  to  conduct  them  at 
the  public  expense,  and  forbid  any  aspirant  for  office  to  pay 
an  assessment  for  Ihe  privilege  of  submitting  his  claims  for  a 
nomination  to  the  people."  I  Ja  06,  p.19 

O.  Paitison.  "  In  order  that  the  voters  of  Ohio  may  retain 
a  representative  government  it  is  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  be  established,  if  possible,  making  it  a  condition  for  a 
man's  vote  to  be  counted  on  election  day,  that  he  shall  show  a 
certificate  that  he  was  present  and  voted  at  the  primary  election 
,  preceding  sucli  general  election.  There  should  be  some  uniform 
law  in  reference  to  the  selecting  of  candidates  by  all  parties, 
and  this  should  be  by  primary  elections  all  held  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  known  as  the  Dana  law,  which  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  state  from  expressing  their  opinions 
at  the  polls,  should  be  repealed."  8  Ja  06,  p.17 

[  Pa.  Pennypacker.  "  Legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  which  will 
require  the  primary  elections  of  all  political  parties  within  the 
commonwealth  to  be  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time, 
under  the   supervision   ot  properly   constituted  officers." 

IS  Ja  06,  p.9 
■         Tex.  Lanham.     Message  lo  extra  session  recommending  amend- 
ment of  laws  of  1903.  extra  session,  chapter  11,  section  izo,  relat- 
ing to  apportionment  of  vote  cast  at  primaries  to  candidates  for 
state  and  district  offices  at  nominating  conventions,  26  Mr  06 

,       y^  Montague.    "■     ■     ■     Not    only    should    the    expense,    which 
nt  a.  llIB^  item,  for  the  conduct  of  the  primary  be   borne  by 
?  °   ...-    hut  wViat  is   ol   iiT   moie   vrnpoT^^i^tt,  \\vt  •.tfvt.tCv^^  c\ 
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judges   of  election   should   be   legally  provided   for   in  a   way  to 
secure  their  unquestionable  impartiality  and  fidelity.    .    ." 

ID  Ja  06,  p.9 

260(3  Direct  Nominations 

a  la. .  Cummins.  "In  my  last  biennial  message  I  stated  at  some 
length  my  views  upon  primary  elections.  .  .  I  then  said  that 
as  between  nominations  by  a  mere  plurality  and  nominations  by 
conventions,  I  was  inclined  to  favor  the  latter.  .  .  Further 
study,  reflection  and  observation  have  convinced  me  that  we  must 
either  accept  the  primary  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  with 
direct  nominations,  as  a  whole  or  the  convention  system  as  a 
whole.  With  these  alternatives  before  me,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  I  am  for  the  primary  system  of  nominations 
by  plurality,  rather  than  of  nominations  by  conventions.  If  there 
were  any  practicable  plan  through  which  the  voters  could  work 
out  their  second  choice,  I  would  gladly  indorse  it,  but  after  giving 
to  the  subject  all  the  thought  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  giving 
to  the  laws  of  other  states  the  most  exhaustive  study,  I  am  unable 
to  discover  any  workable  arrangement  through  which  the  voters 
can  express  their  second  choice!  .  .  The  dominant  party  in  this 
state  has,  in  many  counties,  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
voter,  and  has  established  county  primaries  for  the  nominations 
of  county  officers.  I  doubt  whether  a  single  county  could  be 
induced  to  return  to  the  old  plan.     .     . 

First.  The  law  should  provide  for  the  nomination  by  direct 
vote  of  all  candidates  for  all  offices  filled  by  the  voters  and  the 
office  of  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  should  provide  a  primary  election  for  all  political 
parties,  to  be  held  at  the  same  place  and  time. 

Third.  It  should  provide  that  the  person  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  any  particular  office  should  be  the  nominee 
of  the  party  for  such  office. 

Fourth.  It  should  provide  that  every  voter,  if  he  votes  at  all, 
should  vote  the  ballot  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  affiliated.     .     ." 

8  Ja  06,  p.ii-14 
b  LfH.  Blanchard.  "  In  my  inaugural  address  before  you,  two  years 
ago,  I  discussed  the  question  of  primary  elections  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office.  .  .  I  now  renew  and  emphasize  this 
recommendation.  The  new  statute  should  require  party  nomina- 
tions for  office  to  be  by  primary  election.  It  should  carefully 
provide  that  none  but  bona  fide  adherents  and  supporters  of  the 
party  holding  the  primary  should  be  eligible  to  vote  thereat     .    ." 

14  My  06,  p.27-28 
c  Md,  Warfield.  "...  A  primary  election  law  should  be 
passed  for  the  whole  state,  and  it  should  provide  that  aspirants 
for  state  offices  should  have  the  right  to  submit  their  candidacy 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  system  of  nominations  by 
a  direct  vote  has  worked  well  in  Virg\n\2i  aiTvd  \^\«>cotvs\tv  -axv^  \w 
the  city  of  Baltimore.     .     ."  •>>  "i^  ^.  '^•^^ 
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N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  The  new  method  [of  direct 
tions]  as  Ht  present  developed  has  grave  faults  as  well  as  attrac- 
tive features  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  effect  of  primary 
laws  of  other  stales  should  precede  any  attempt  to  model  legisla- 
tion [hereon,     .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.i8 

O,  Herrick.  "  I  am  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
all  county,  municipal  and  other  local  officers  by  a  primary  elec- 
tion. I  believe  that  conventions  for  such  purposes  should  be 
abolished  and  that  all  aspirants  for  office  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  10  be  nominated  by  a  direct  vote  of  ihe  people" 

1  Ja  06.  p.18-19 

Wis,  LaFollelte,  Various  minor  changes  recommended  in  law 
of  1905  providing  for  direct  nominations.  5  D  os,  p.i8 

Wis.  LaFolletle.  ".  .  .  Whatever  of  honest  criticism  came 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  new  statute  [for  direct  nomina- 
tions] in  the  municipal  elections  was  directed  against  that  provis- 
ion of  the  law  which  admits  of  plurality  nominations.  .  .  It 
will  be  urged  by  those  who  would  break  down  the  principle  of 
nominations  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizen  that,  since  the  primary 
election  law  permits  plurality  nominations,  it  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  conventions  and 
that  delegates  so  elected  should  make  nomination  in  every  case 
where  a  candidate  fails  to  get  a  majority  vote  under  the  prirnary 
eleclinn,  .  .  We  have  but  to  turn  to  the  country  from  which 
we  look  the  Australian  ballot  for  our  lesson.  Since  1892  the 
elc^cti">r  there  has  enjoyed  tho  right  lo  tue  what  is  called  the 
"contingen;  vote."  This  is  simply  the  "order  of  preference"  called 
into  play  to  assert  the  principle  of  election  by  absolute  majority. 
This  plan  provides  a  ballot  upon  which  the  elector  marks  his 
first  and  second  choice  or  "  order  of  preference."  Where  but 
two  candidates  are  in  the  field  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  second  choice  in  order  to  insure  a  majority  nomina- 
tion, but  where  there  are  three  candidates,  or  more  than  three 
candidates,  the  ballot  provides  opportunity  for  the  delegate  to 
indicate  his  second  choice.  If,  after  the  ballots  are  counted,  no 
candidate  has  an  absolute  majority  of  first  choice  votes,  then 
the  ballots  cast  for  the  candidate  receiving  the  least  number 
of  votes  on  the  list  are  assorted  with  reference  lo  second  choices 
for  the  remaining  candidates.  If  no  one  then  receives  a  majority 
of  first  and  second  choice  ballots,  a  similar  assortment  of 
the  ballots  of  the  lowest  remaining  candidates  is  made  on  the 
Ivisis  of  second  choices  and  added  to  the  votes  of  other  candidates 
and  so  on  until  some  candidate  has  a  majority  of  first  and  second 
choice.    .    ."  5  D  05.  p.19-20 

Districts.    Notices.     Days 

Days.     Hours 
O.    Herrick.    ".    ,    .    This     t<^onstilutional]     amendment    pro- 
vides that  hereailei  tVic  e\ec\.\on  o\  aX\  *• 
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shall  take  place  in  the  even  numbered  years,  while  the  election 
of  all  municipal,  township  and  school  officers  shall  take  place  in 
the  odd  numbered  years,  and  authorizes  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  such  legislation  as  will  adjust  existing  terms  of  office  to 
the  new  order  of  things  and  carry  into  effect  this  mandate  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  their  organic  law.  The  result  of 
this  amendment  will  be  to  completely  separate  municipal  and 
other  purely  local  elections  from  state  and  county  elections  and 
to  bring  these  two  classes  of  elections  upon  alternating 
years.    .    ."  i  Ja  06,  p.  19 

X75  Ballots.    Voting 

a  Wis.  LaFollette.  "  Chapter  522  of  the  laws  of  1905  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  pocket  ballot  and  coupon  voting  system.  .  . 
Its  passage  through  the  Legislature  was  only  effected  by  incor- 
porating as  a  part  of  it  a  referendum  proposition  to  submit  it  to 
a  vote  of  the  people.  .  .  It  found  some  support  because  of  a 
general  complaint  respecting  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  ballot.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  in  safe  form  to  go  upon 
the  statutes  if  it  were  to  become  a  law.  By  its  terms  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  voter  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  an  official 
ballot  from  the  booth  and  establish  an  endless  chain  with  some 
party  outside,  to  manipulate  the  whole  ballot,  throughout  the  en- 
tire election.  .  .  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  instead  of 
this  new  scheme  of  ballot  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  the  Australian  ballot  in  form  more  nearly 
after  the  original  than  our  present  blanket  sheet.  .  .  I  would 
commend  to  your  consideration  such  changes  as  shall  insure  a 
greater  freedom  of  individual  expression.     .     ."        5  D  05,  P.S4-25 

181  Form 

a  Md.  Warfield.  "...  I  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the 
emblem  and  the  grouping  of  the  candidates  of  each  party  under 
separate  headings  and  emblems  would  be  a  step  backward  for 
Maryland,  and  accepted  as  an  encouragement  of  the  ignorant, 
thoughtless  and  partizan  voter."  3  Ja  06,  p.9 

X87  Registration 

a  Pa.  Pennypacker.  "...  I  again  recommend  that  you  pass  a 
proper  act  providing  for  [personal]  registration."         15  Ja  06,  p.8 

x88  Boards.    OfiEicers 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "  The  assessors  are  now  the  registrars  of  voters 
in  their  respective  parishes.  While  you  are  making  assessors 
elective,  you  should  consider  the  advisability  and  desirability  of 
separating  the  office  of  registrar  of  voters  from  that  of  assessor. 
I  need  not  say  more.  The  reasons  ior  t\v\s  se^^t^Uotv  v^*^  x^^^-^-^ 
occur  to  you."  \\^^^  ^>  ^"^"b 
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CRIMIITAL   LAW 

Peml  Cade  »nd  Cude  of  Criminal  Procedure 

Criminal  Procedure 


Pat  mEoaumrndilioni  ipplrlns  bolh  t< 
procedun 
Ky.    Beckham. 

constituency  than  t' 
th^    admini 


crtminil  procedure  sn  69s.  Gvil 


'■  You  could  do  no  greater  servi 
ikc  more  effective,  more  ccftaii 
your  laws  against  crime, 
r  how  guilty,  is  poiscssed  of  means 
he  can,  with  the  assistancr;  of  able  counsel,  delay  unreasonably, 
and  frtquently  prevent,  the  punishment  that  is  due  him.  .  ." 
3  Ja  06,  p.19-20 
U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "In  my  last  message  I  asked  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  urgent  need  of  action  lo  make  our  >.rimlnal 
law  more  effective.  .  .  Some  antiquated  and  outworn  rules 
which  once  safeguarded  the  tbteatencd  rigLts  of  private  citizens, 
now  rr-erely  work  harm  to  the  general  body  politic.  .  .  The 
criminal  process  of  any  court  .f  the  United  States  should  run 
throughout  the  entire  territorial  extent  of  our  country.  The  de- 
lays of  the  criminnl  law,  no  less  thnn  oF  the  civil,  now  amount 
to  a  very  great  evil,"  5  D  05.  p.34 


Expenses.     Costs.     Fines 


a        Ky.  Beckham,    Attention  again   

the  stat<  in  the  cost  of  criminal  pros  ecu  ti' 


:>  excessive  expense  1 
ns.  2  Ja  06,  P.21-: 


i  Imprisonment  for  nonpayment 

Md.  Warfield.  "  Much  of  my  time  is  taken  up  by  cases,  gen- 
erally trivial  in  their  character,  of  persons  who  have  been  sent 
to  jail  by  police  magistrates  in  Baltimore  City  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  fines  for  assaults  or  violation  of  city  ordinances.  .  . 
I  ask  that  you  relieve  the  Governor  from  the  hearing  of  all 
such  cases  by  amending  section  3  of  article  38  of  the  Code  of 
Public  General  Laws,  by  giving  the  court  or  magistrate  the 
power  to  designate  the  time  of  imprisonment,  basing  the  same 
on  the  amount  of  fine  imposed,  instead  of  the  minimum  of  30 
days  for  a  fine  of  $50  or  under.  Now,  a  man  whose  offense 
merits  a  fine  of  only  $1  has  to  serve  as  long  as  the  man  who 
is  fined  $50."  3  Ja  06,  p.33-34 

Sentences 


I  Death  penally 

I  Ky.  Beckham.  "  I  recommend  that  you  provide  that  all  execu- 
tions of  the  death  peT\a\iy  be  4ttit  \w  Vive  Ftankfort  penitestiarr. 
The  hanging  of  a  man  in  \\ic  tommiift\\.-j  V 
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duces  a  sensation,  a  nervousness  and  excitement  upon  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  a  brutalizing  eSect  upon  the  large  num- 
bers, in  spite  of  the  law,  who  witness  it."  a  Ja  06,  p.21 

Jury 

Sf  aba  796,  Civil  procedim 
Ky.  Beckham.  "  X  suggest  as  one  remedy  that  you  adopt  the 
practice  followed  in  the  federal  courts,  and  by  most  of  the  states 
in  their  courts,  and  provide  that  in  the  trial  of  any  oEEense,  the 
jury  shall  merely  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  if  found  guilty  that  the  court  shall  fix  the  penalty,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law.  This  would 
reduce  at  least  halt  of  the  number  of  hung  juries,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  majority  of  the  juries  which  disagree 
do  so  upon  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed  and  not  upon  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence.    .    ." 

2  Ja  06,  p.20 

Challenge 
1  Ky,  Beckham.  "  1  recommend  that  you  reduce  at  least  half 
the  number  of  challenges  allowed  the  defendant  in  the  formation 
of  the  jury.  The  large  number  of  challenges  now  given  him 
is  fi'Cquently  used  to  get  upon  the  jury  some  professional  by- 
stander, who  is  unfit  for  the  service."  2  Ja  06,  p.3i 

i  Crimes  and  offenses 

>  weapons 

I  Ky.  Beckham.  "  In  the  matter  of  carrying  concealed  deadly 
weapons,  a  misdemeanor  so  fruitful  of  felonies,  I  advise  that  you 
amend  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  penalty  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  executive  clemency,  and  I  shall  show  how  it 
may  be  done.  .  .  As  the  law  now  is,  when  the  Governor  grants 
a  pardon  for  any  part  or  all  of  the  penalty,  the  applicant  has 
to  pay  to  the  s'.ate  a  tax  of  $4  on  the  pardon,  which  the  Governor 
can  not  remit.  I  advise  that  you  increase  that  tax  to  at  least 
$100,  and  when  you  do  so  you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  wonderful  reduction  in  the  number  of  pistols  carried." 

2  Ja  06,  p.3i 

>  O.  Pattison.  "  Some  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  revolvers  and  pistols.  .  .  No  such  instru- 
ments of  death  should  be  purchased  or  sold  except  with  the 
approval  of  some  probate  or  common  pleas  judge  residing  in 
the  county,  and  any  one  purchasing  a  revolver  after  having 
received  such  a  permit  should  pay  a  license  of  ¥5  a  year  during 
the  continuance  of  said  permit,  which  petm\\.  s\\ovi\4  \ie.  \q^   iTvt 

year  only."  %  \-\  cfe.  ■%-'m 
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Rapt 
Miss.   Vardaman.     Penally    for   rape   should   be    dcatii. 

3  Ja  06.  p.j4^ 
Burglary 
O.  Herrick.  "The  State  Board  of  Pardons  reports  that  AMXvtg,' 
the  last  two  years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  it  are  of  persons  convicted  under  section  6835  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  for  burglarizinff  uninhabited  buildings.  This  section 
provides  a  minimum  sentence  of  five  years  for  such  an  oStsist, 
and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  law  it 
too  severe.  .  .  I  suggest  that  the  mininiuin  sentence  for  this 
offense  should  be  changed  to  one  year."  i  Ja   06,  p.24 


Corrections 


I        Ky.  Beckham.     Members    of    Board   of    Prison    Ccmmis 

should  be  appointed,  in  place  of  being  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

2  Ja  06,  p.8 

J  Misa.  Vardaman.  Criticizes  management  of  penitentiary  and 
treatment  of  convicts,  and  renews  recommendation  for  abolition 
of  Board  of  Control  and  substitution  of  a  single  officer. 

3  Ja  06,  p.8-14 
State   prisons 

I  O.  Herrick.  ".  .  .  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  new  peni- 
tentiary is  needed.  A  new  site  should  be  secured  as  soon  as 
possible.  .  .  In  the  last  report  of  the  board  of  managers  it 
has  recommended  that  the  offices  at  the  penitentiary  of  chief 
physician,  assistant  clerk,  superintendent  of  piece  price,  superin- 
tendent of  transfers  and  halls  be  abolished  and  their  duties  com- 
bined with  those  now  performed  by  other  officers.  .  .  The  sug- 
gestion should  be  followed,"  I  Ja  06,  p.ia-ij 

I  Va.  Montague.  Certain  improvements  in  penitentiary  recom- 
mended. 10  Ja  06,  p^ 

Reform  sotioola  and  reformatories 

liishliitions  jor  women  and  girls 
la.   Cummins.     "  I   am   in   favor   of   a   separate    reformatory   for 
women  and  girls.     .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p.17 

1  Va,  Montague.  "We  need  a  reformatory  for  incorrigible  girls, 
and  the  state  should  cooperate  with  some  charitable  or  benevolent 
organization  in  the  maintenance  ot  such  an  institution,  just  as 
she  now  does  in  (he  support  of  the  reformatory  for  boys  at 
Laurel,"  10  Ja  06,  p.s 

Reform  schools 
S.  C.  Heyward.     "  Tbe  biW  to  es\».\>\\s\\  xn  \m\\\^w\s.\  ^tV^ool  and 
reformatory  was  defeated  at  ttve  \3st  se^.sioTi  oS.  ■•j^J^iT  \i'i4-j  Xittx-iv* 
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you  failed  to  agree  upon  minor  differences  which  developed  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  measure.  I  trust  that  at  this  session 
these  differences  may  be  adjusted  and  the  school  established,  for 
I  feel  that  much  good  would  be  accomplished  by  such  a  reforma- 
tory." 9  Ja  06,  p.24 

347  Reformatories 

a  la.  Cummins.  "  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  for  the 
division  of  our  convicted  criminals,  making  the  institution  at 
Anamosa  a  reformatory  for  men  and  boys  and  the  institution  at 
Fort  Madison  the  penitentiary  for  the  more  hardened  and  habitual 
criminals."  8  Ja  06,  p.17 

b  N,  Y.  Higgins.  "Your  attention  is  directed  to  what  seems  an 
anomalous  condition  in  regard  to  our  laws  regulating  the  punish- 
ment of  boys  16  years  of  age  and  over,  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 
No  class  needs  reformatory  treatment  and  trade  instruction  more 
than  these  boys,  of  whom  some  ten  thousand  are  committed 
annually  to  jails  and  penitentiaries,  because  no  other  provision 
is  made  for  them.  Youthful  male  felons  may  be  sent  to  Elmira; 
boys  under  the  age  of  16  may  be  sent  to  Randall's  island  or 
Rochester.  .  .  The  county  penitentiaries  might  be  taken  under 
state  control  and  one  or  more  of  them  utiHzed  for  this  purpose 
•    •    •"  3  Ja  06,  p.32 

354  Convict  latDor 

a  N.  J.  Stokes.  Attention  called  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Corrections  "  that  some  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  their 
unfortunate  families."  9  Ja  06,  p.8 

358  Roads 

a  Va.  Montague.  "  My  former  recommendation  made  in  two 
several  messages  for  the  utilization  of  convicts,  either  in  the 
preparation  of  road  material  or  in  actual  road  building,  I 
repeat.    .    ."  10  Ja  06,  p.  12 

b  Va.  Swanson.  "At  once,  as  far  as  existing  contracts  will  permit, 
the  convicts  in  our  penitentiary  should  be  utilized  upon  our  pub- 
lic roads.  Many  can  profitably  be  employed  by  the  counties 
in  working  directly  upon  the  roads.  Others,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  crushing  and  preparing 
rock  in  quarries  located  in  the  different  sections,  owned  and 
operated  either  by  the  state  or  counties.     .    ."  i  F  06,  p.  15 

360  Special  industries 

a        Va.  Montague.     **  The    use    of   convicts    in    the    Capitol    square 
is  poor  economy,  and  their  presence  in  prison  garb,  in  full  view 
of  strangers  and  children,  is  at  once  forbidding  and  humiliating, 
and  long  practice  in  this  respect  sVvouVd  ivot  \it  vcvnoVj^^  \c>x  >^^ 
continuance  of  a  custom  so  revolting."  "vo  '^^  ^^  "^A 
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363  System  of  Bentenclng  and  reform 


la.  Ctimmins. 
indeterminate 

the  law.    .     .' 


I   again    urge  upon  you  the   adoption   o£  the 
■    many    of   the    crimes    recognized   by 
8  Ja  06,  p.!T 

Juvtnile  offenders 

<H  alio  nb  Reform  tchoob 


Amendment  of  juvenile  court  law  recommended. 
8  Ja  o5,  p.33 

Parole 
Va.  Moiitague.     "The  system  of  parole  pardons  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  legislation  as  will  enable   the  authorities  to 
be  periodically  apprised  of  the  conduct  of  the  released  convicts. 
Without  such  a  continuous  record  the  present  system  is  defective." 

10  Ja  06,  p.4 

PaTdoHS 
Md.  Warficld.  "The  Governor  should  be  relieved  from  the  per- 
sonal hearing  of  pardon  cases.  The  hearing  and  investigating 
of  them  could  be  vory  wisely  lodged  with  a  commission  or  a 
law  clerk,  who  could  report  the  findings  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  final  action  of  the  Governor."  3  Ja  06,  p.33 


CIVIL  LAW 


Property 


I  agree  with  the  Auditor  that  it  i 
legislal 


Md.   Warfield. 

pcrtaiit   that   some   legislation  be   had   requiring   the   recording,   m 

the   office   of   the   Register   of  Wills,   of   the   payment    of   the    co!- 

'   ■  '      ■ '     io  that  the  title  to  such 


e   can  be   readily   prove 


3  Ja  06,  p.42 


Contracts  and  other  obligations 


Interest,     Usury 
Miss.    Vardaman.     "  1    itconvmcvii    OnW.   V^f;    ' 
rjterest  on  money  be  reduced  lo  %"/*— Vfti\.\)e\t\%  ■i.^\;\^\^\.t  * 


CIVIL  LAW      COMBINATIONS 

legitimate  business  can  afford  to  pay,  good  public  policy  permit, 
or  conscience  consent  to."  3  Ja  06,  p.31 


474 


Family 


496  Support  of  family 

a        la.    Cummins.    The    adoption    of   a    rigid    criminal    statute   on 
family  desertion  recommended.  8  Ja  06,  p.23 


500 


Corporations 


S4€  also  84Z.  Corporation  taxes;    zaoo.  Transportation;    1679,  Banking:  1732,  In* 
surance;   a  6a  7,  Municipal  utilities 

a  M<L  Warfield.  **.  .  .  Among  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
[Corporation]  Commission,  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy: 

First  Corporations  are  permitted  to  be  formed  under  the  gen- 
eral law  for  any  lawful  purpose,  thereby  doing  away,  so  far  as 
the  Constitution  permits,  with  any  resort  to  the  Legislature  for 
special  privileges.    .    . 

Second.  .  .  .  Under  the  proposed  law,  an  ordinary  business 
corporation,  after  the  year  1906,  will  no  longer  be  taxed  on  its 
shares,  but  will  be  assessed  upon  its  property,  real  and  personal, 
just  as  an  individual  owner  would  be. 

Third.  The  existing  method  of  condemnation  by  corporations 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  radically  changed.  The 
sheriff's  jury  is  abolished,  and  hereafter  such  condemnations  will 
be  judicial  proceedings.     .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.  17-18 

b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  ".  .  .  Experience  has  shown  conclusively 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  these  great  corporations  by  state  action.  Such  regula- 
tion and  supervision  can  only  be  effectively  exercised  by  a 
sovereign  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work 
of  the  corporations — that  is,  by  the  national  government.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  regulation  and  supervision  can  be  obtained  by  the 
enactment  of  law  by  the  Congress.     .    ."  5  D  05,  p.3 

589         Combinations  and  monopolies 

a  la.  Cummins.  Recommends  prohibition  of  practice  of  lowering 
the  price  of  oil  in  a  particular  locality  sufficiently  to  destroy  a 
competitor  who  has  established  a  rival  business  in  that  locality. 

8  Ja  06,  p.22 

b        U.  S.  Roosevelt.     ".     .    .    What  is  needed  is  not  sweeping  pro- 
hibition of  every  arrangement,  good  or  bad,  which  may  tend  to 
restrict   competition,   but  such   adequate   supervision   and   regula- 
tion as  will  prevent  any  restriction  oi  coit\ptX\X\oYv  \xotcv  \i^vcv^  vci 
the  detriment  of  the  public."  ^  "^  ^V  '^ A 
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Atlministralioii  of  justice 

Courts 

NiniM  Bnrl  ireneral  oRnniution  d  courts  vary  meatly  in  dilteieDl  starB-  Omm 
■re  hm  aruuHid  ii;c»rdjfl«  tci  wliu)  jurisdiction.  Tlu  prerisB  nussi  of  Vhi  cmDti 
an  piEserve4  in  enlrici. 

Court  records 

R.  I.  Utter.  "  Especial  attention  is  invited  to  a  recommendation 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Records  Telatire 
to  providing  fireproof  depositories  (or  valuable  court  papers  now 
held  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.    .    ."  g  Ja  06,  p.is 

Va.  Montague.  "  I  renew  my  recommendation  that  common- 
wealth's attorneys  be  required  to  report  at  least  quarterly  to  Ihi 
Attorney  General  tlie  style  of  every  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  to 
which  the  commonwealth  is  a  party,  together  with  the  disposition 
of  each  cause;  if  continued,  the  reasons  therefor,  and  if  con- 
cluded, the  judgment  therein.     .    ."  10  Ja   06,  p,fl 

Supreme  courts 

im,     Ttw  Con 

I,  KHnun.'Missoiiri'an'dfvxu'iliB'tubi^natelo  the  Sur 
1  Ga.  Terrell.  "  The  crowded  condition  of  the  docket  of  ouf 
Supreme  Court  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  general  business  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  .  .  In  a  few  years,  should  no  retnedjal  legis- 
lation be  enacted,  we  are  almost  sure  to  witness  the  spectacle 
of  a  majority  of  the  cases  brought  to  a  term  of  our  Supreme 
Court  beiug  affirmed  by  operation  of  law  on  account  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  court  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  in  the  time 
required  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  We  should  establish  an  addi- 
tional court  of  review  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  court  should  have  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  originating  in  all  courts  other  than  the  superior  courts, 
and  in  all  misdemeanor  cases,  irrespective  of  the  courts  in  which 
such  cases  are  tried.  The  Supreme  Court  alone  should  have 
final  jurisdiction  over  constitutional  questions.  .  .  An  examina- 
tion of  the  present  docket  shows  that  a  Court  of  Appeals,  as 
above  outlined,  would  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  about  4056 
of   the   business.     .     ."  27   Je   06,   p.S-8 

Intermediate  courts 

Ky.  Beckham.  "There  is  much  complaint  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  over  the  crowded  dockets  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  .  .  It 
may  be  necessary  in  one  or  two  instances  to  create  a  new  judicial 
district,  1  suggest  as  one  me3.Ti&  xo  ftieM,Vj  \vi\vTr.ve  the  condi- 
tion    .     .      .        and   it  is  \\\at  a  \a-«  \it   v^-'^***^  x.etmw.';™^     ,    ,    , 


CIVIL   LAW      ADMINISTRATION    OF   JUSTICE 

the  circuit  judge  to  call  a  special  term  of  the  court  at  any  time 
and  have  a  special  judge  appointed  to  hold  it,  even  at  such  times 
when  the  regular  judge  is  holding  court  in  some  other  county 
of  the  district.     .     ."  2  Ja  06,  p.22 

b  Miss.  Vardaman.  Number  of  Circuit  and  Chancery  Court  dis- 
tricts should  be  increased.  3  Ja  06,  p.23 

c  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  In  increasing  the  number  of  judicial  circuits 
in  the  state  I  understood  it  to  be  your  intention  to  abolish  the 
holding  of  special  courts  for  the  transaction  of  civil  business.  .  . 
I  recommend  that  you  make  no  appropriation  for  special  courts, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  law  creating  them  be  repealed." 

9  Ja  06,  p.20 

657  Court  officers 

668  Judges 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  Salary  of  Chancery  and  Circuit  Court  judges 
should  be  increased.  3  Ja  06,  p.23-24 

6?5  Civil  procedure 

Including  such  provisions  as  apply  both  to  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

7^6  Jury.      Verdict 

730  Qualifications.    Drawing.    Impaneling 

a  N.  J.  Stokes.  ".  .  .  Jury  duty  should  not  be  the  reward  of 
political  service  nor  be  made  a  means  of  political  patronage.  .  . 
The  professional  juror  has  no  part  in  a  system  of  justice.  .  . 
Last  winter  the  Hudson  County  Bar  Association  .  .  .  sug- 
gested that  two  lists  of  jurors  be  kept,  to  be  designated  respec- 
tively a  grand  jury  list  and  a  petit  jury  list,  with  a  card  index 
of  names  and  numbers;  that  each  name  upon  the  jury  list  be 
designated  by  a  number,  and  that  in  the  drawing  of  grand  juries 
and  petit  juries  by  law  each  paper  shall  contain  only  the  number 
in  lieu  of  the  name  which  it  designates  on  the  jury  lists.  This 
would  seem  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  chance  of  favoritism  in 
the  selection  of  jurors.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  be  made  the  determining  party 
in  the  selection  of  the  panel.     .     ."  9  Ja  06,  p.14-15 

739  Special  actions 

749    Writs :  certiorari,  injunction,  mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto, 

scire  facias 

a        U.  S.  Roosevelt.     "There  has  been  demand  for  depriving  courts 
of  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.     Such  special 
limitation   of  the   equity   powers   of   our   courts   would   be    most 
unwise.    .    .    The  remedy  is  to  regulate  iVv^  ^toc^^Mt^  Xrj  x^^vt- 
Insr  the  judge  to  give  due  notice  to  tV\e  adv^is^  "^^xVv^^  \i^\ox^ 
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granting  the   writ,   the   hearing  to   be  ex  parte    if   the    adverM 
party  does  not  appear  at  the  time  and  place  ordered.     ,    ," 

5  D  OS,  p.ia 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

Thii  and  CotulitulionoJ  law,  15.  make  up  what  is  commonly  Itnawn  st  the  Politial 


Finance.  Public  property 

Sm  alto  i3]7.  Schdol  finance;  itjc,  Local  Gnuice 


F*ut3llc  lancta 


4 


Deeds.    Titles 

La.  Blaiichard.     Scrip  entries  of  public  lands.  14  My  06,  p.33 

Tide,  shore  and  swamp  lands 

N.  J.  Stokes.  ".  .  .  Riparian  lands  constitute  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly, as  the  supply  is  fixed  and  the  demand,  therefore,  is  increas- 
ing with  increasing  population.  I  renew  my  recommendation  of 
last  year  that  the  Legislature  provide  in  some  practical  way  that 
these  lands  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  future  in  fee  simple, 
but  shall  be  leased  on  rentals  which  at  proper  periods  may  be 
readjusted  on  a  fair  basts  of  increased  value."  9  Ja  06,  p.it 


Bulldlnsa.     Property  and  supplies 
Buildings  and  grounds 
Va.  Montague.     Certain  improvements  in  Capitol  and  exectitive 
n  recommended.  10  Ja  06,  p.3-4 


Capitol 
Miss.  Vardaman.     Old  Capitol  and  grounds. 
Wis.  LaFollettc.     'os  ch.  516  providing  for 
building  should  be  carefully  revised. 


3  Ja  06,  p.as-aS 
of  a  Capital 
S  D  05,  p.4-8 


Executive  11 

Miss.  Vardaman.  "If  the  state  is  to  continue  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding a  home  for  the  Governor  (the  wisdom  of  which  1  very  much 
question),  there  should  he  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  an  amount  of  money  necessary  to  repair,  equip  and 
maiiitaiti  the  home.     .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.30 

O.  Herrick.  ".  .  ,  If  the  finances  of  the  state  will  now  per- 
mit, I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $100,000 
be  made  for  the  erection  ot  p^^:cW^t  a\  \a.  t:)iaN«T«ii"(.\  ^ft%\4fo.cft." 


FINANCE 

784  Property  and  supplies  generally 

787  Contracts  and  supplies 

a  O.  Pattison.  "  The  custom  of  certain  officers  giving  what  might 
be  thought  insignificant  gifts,  such  as  fountain  pens,  stationery 
and  other  similar  articles,  and  paid  for  from  the  people's  money, 
without  their  consent  and  without  the  authority  of  the  law,  is 
wrong  and  should  be  stopped.  If  necessary,  I  suggest  the  enact- 
ment of  some  laws  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  custom." 

8  Ja  06,  p.20 

790  State  institutions 

a  O.  Herrick.  "  I  now  again  recommend  and  urge  the  enactment 
of  a  law  making  it  mandatory  upon  all  those  in  charge  of  the 
state  institutions  to  purchase  their  supplies,  so  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  open  market  under  competitive  bids.    .    ."  i  Ja  06,  p.  10 

800  Taxation  (general) 

Relating  chiefly  to  general  property  taxes.  Under  local  finance  are  placed  only 
those  tax  laws  which  strictly  belong  there,  as  limitations  of  rates,  etc.  State  and 
local  taxes  are  tisttally  collected  together  by  local  authorities;  hence  a  separation 
wotild  be  confusing. 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "  I  recommend  that  a  commission  ...  be 
provided,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
assessment  and  taxation  for  state  and  local  purposes.    .    ." 

3  Ja  06,  p.8 

807  Separation  of  state  and  local  taxation 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "The  object  aimed  at  should  be  the  eventual 
separation  of  state  and  parish  taxation,  giving  to  each  of  these 
political  divisions  its  own  subjects  of  taxation  and  its  own  assess- 
ment machinery.     .     ."  14  My  06,  p.23-24 

b  O.  Herrick.  "The  75th  General  Assembly  adopted  the  policy 
of  removing  from  real  and  personal  property  all  state  taxes  for 
general  revenue  purposes,  leaving  only  the  levy  upon  the  grand 
duplicate  of  1.35  mills  for  the  use  of  sinking  fund,  the  common 
school  fund  and  the  university  fund.  This  was  a  reduction  from 
2.89  mills,  and  if  the  recommendations  I  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  sinking  fund  levy  are  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  total  levy  for  state  purposes  may  be  still  further  reduced  to 
1.29  mills  on  the  dollar."  i  Ja  06,  p.6 

808  Taxation  of  personal  property 

See  also  833,  Assessment 

809  Money  and  securities 

See  also  841,  Corporation  taxes 

a  Cal.  Pardee.  Recommends  a  constitutional  amendment  repeal- 
ing Constitution,  article  13,  section  5,  which  prohibits  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  the  morl^^^^  V^-j  ^Xv^  Xioxxow^t* 

\  'it.  ^,  ^.^ 
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Ky.  Beckham.  Proclamation  calling  exira  session  and  recom- 
mending restoration  of  power  of  State  Auditor  to  proceed  against 
persons  who  have  not  made  a  fair  return  of  their  property. 

13  Mr  06 

La.  Blanchard.  "With  regard  to  assessors  I  recommend  three 
tilings,  and  they  should  be  linked  together: 

1  The  election  of  assessors  by  the  people  of  the  parishes  respec- 
tively in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed,  ineludins  the 
parish  of  Orleans,  one  assessor  for  each  municipal  district  of  the 
cily. 

2  That  the  police  juries  of  the  parishes  and  the  city  council  of 
New  Orleans  be  given  authority  to  sit  as  boards  of  reviewers  to 
equalize  assessments  as  between  individual  properly  holders,  or 
taxpayers,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

3  That  a  state  board  of  equalization  of  assessments  be  provided 
for,  to  the  end  of  equalizing  assessments  as  between  the  parishes — 
one  parish  with  another  parish,  or  one  group  of  parishes  with 
another  group,  or  other  groups.     .    , 

111  Louisiana  assessors  are  now  and  have  heretofore  been  dis- 
tinctively state  officials,  their  responsibility  being  direct  to  the 
state  government  .  .  When,  however,  the  assessor  ts  made 
elective  the  practical  result  will  be  to  change  his  status  and  his 
responsibility.  .  .  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  state  board  of  equali- 
14  My  06,  p.ig-30 


Personal  property 

Miss.  Vardaman.  "  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
:is  may  be  necessary  10  force  the  holders  of  solvent  credits  to 
hst  them  for  taxation  to  the  extent  that  the  functions  of  the  courts 
should  be  withheld  from  the  holders  of  such  solvent  credits  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  thereof  which  had  escaped  taxa- 
tion.   .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.zo 

N.J.  Stokes.  ".  ,  .  Apparently  nearly  $500,000,000  of  tangible 
personal  property  escapes  the  assessor.  This  is  about  50%  of  the 
present  assessed  valuations  of  all  property  in  the  state,  and,  if 
assessed,  should  rtsuk  in  reducing  the  ta.-c  rates  .1,l,'-57o  on  the 
present  basis  of  expenditure.     .     ."  g  Ja  06,  p.26 

Vb.  Montague.  ".  .  .  Some  years  since  the  state  created 
officials  called  examiners  of  record,  and  one  of  whom  in  each 
judicial  circuit  must  make  assessments  of  all  moneys,  bonds,  notes, 
stocks  and  every  species  of  personal  property  under  the  control 
of  ih.^  court,  as  well  as  of  all  watercraft  over  5  tons  burden.  .  . 
I  advise  the  abolition  of  this  new  and  unnecessary  office  and  the 
rcimpnsitinn  of  its  duties  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue 
with  rigid  aecounlabiUty  ai  setvicc!'  \q  V^.V-T-S 


FINANCE 

^5  Review.     KquELlizatlon.     Adjustment 

For  eqtialization  by  states  set  also  800 

a  La.  Blanchard.  ".  .  .  It  is  the  popular  wish  that  all  officials 
having  to  do  with  the  assessment  of  property  be  made  Elective. 
I,  therefore,  recommend  that  you  pass  a  joint  resolution  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  those  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Appraisers  chosen  from  the  congressional  districts 
elective  by  the  people  of  such  districts— one  for  each  district  to 
be  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  such  district  either  at  the 
general  state  election  or  at  every  alternate  congressional  election." 

14  My  06,  p.27 

b  N.  J.  Stokes.  ".  .  .  In  some  states  uniformity  is  secured  by 
a  state  board  or  a  county  board  making  a  complete  valuation  of 
all  property  at  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years.  .  .  The  adop- 
tion of  some  such  method  as  this  in  our  own  state  is  worthy  of 
consideration."  9  Ja  06,  p.27 

c  O.  Pattison.  Municipal  boards  of  review  should  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor  in  place  of  the  State  Board  of  Appraisers. 

8  Ja  06,  p.15-16 

d  Wis.  LaFollettc.  ".  .  .  All  doubt  in  the  present  law  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  commission  to  assess  the  property  not  upon 
the  local  tax  rolls  should  be  removed.  But  it  is  manifestly  unjust 
that  the  commission,  when  increasing  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  should,  by  so  doing,  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  classes  of  property  already  assessed  at  full  value  and  upon 
counties  which  have  fully  returned  all  taxable  property,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  statute.  In  other  words,  it  seems  clear  that  in 
adding  to  the  assessed  valuation  the  commission  should  sub- 
divide and  distribute  such  increases,  showing  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  property  upon  which  the  increases  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  insure  a  just  valuation  of  all  property  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden."  5  D  05,  p.  17-18 

8^9    Dellncitaent  taxes.    Tax  sales.    Recdemptlon 

a  LcL  Blanchard.  "...  I  would  suggest  that  they  [tax  lands] 
be  sold  only  for  a  price  approximating  their  value,  and  I  invite 
you  to  consider  the  advisability  of  turning  over  these  lands,  and 
others  that  may  revert  to  the  state  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  State  Land  Office  as  part  of  the  state's  public  domain,  to 
be  disposed  of  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  price  as  you 
may  determine.     .     ."  14  My  06,  p.33 

833  Business  taxes.    Revenue,  license  or  privilege  taxes 

a  Ky.  Beckham.  Proclamation  calling  extra  session  and  recom- 
mending' tSLxation  of  business  of  rect\iy\t\g  d\?>\.\\\^^  s^v^XV's*. 
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Inheritance  taxes 

Ga.  TerreM.  "In  my  measagf  ti>  the  General  Assembly  in  1905 
1  called  attention  to  the  importance  and  advisability  of  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  taxing  tnlieritances.  ,  Large  estates  bcinE  ac- 
(juired  solely  by  the  accident  of  birth  may  fairly  be  taxed.  While 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  Georgia  when  immense  estates  may 
threaten  the  public  good,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  colossal  fortunti 
capable  of  being  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  general  welfare  in  some  parli 
of  the  Union.    .    ."  27  Je  06.  p.g 

La.  Blanchard.  .\rtide  235  of  the  Constitution  gives  power  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  levy  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
a  lax  upon  ;a1l  inheritances.  And  article  236  provides  thai  the 
inheritance  tax  shall  not  be  enforced  when  the  properly  donatrit 
or  inherited  shall  have  borne  its  just  proportion  of  taxes  prinr  to 
the  lime  of  such  donation  or  inheritance.  This  latter  article  wril 
nigh  emasculates  the  inheritance  tax  authoriied  by  the  preceding 
article,  and  we  can  never  have  in  Louisiana  an  inheritance  IW 
ihal  .inTomils  Ii-i  mnch  until  article  236  is  taken  out  of  the  Cm^ 
filitution.  .  .  Two  years  ago  ...  a  statute  was  enacterl  im- 
posing an  inheritance  lax     .    .    .    The  lax  should  be  collectable 

00  inheritances.  legacies  and  donations  whether  the  successinn 
of  the  Head  man  be  formally  opened  or  not,  .  .  With  proprr 
safeguards  to  protect  against  evasion,  the  las  on  direct  InherilanceE 
and  nn  don.itions  and  legacies  to  ascendants  or  descendants  might 
well  be  reduced  to  i'/i'^i  and  the  tax  on  collateral  inheril.ince 
and   on   donations  and   legacies   to  collaterals   or   strangers  tn  $^. 

1  recommend  such  changes  in  the  present  law  and  that  the  inheri- 
hince  ta.-c  be  made  priinressivc.     .     ."  14  My  06,  p.^iO 

O.  Patlison.  ■'  J  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  believe  it  i^  ihc 
wish  of  the  great  majorily  of  the  people  of  the  state  that  the  law 
enacted  at  the  last  -essiou.  known  as  the  inheritance  tax  law, 
should  be  repealed."  8  Ja  06,  p. 1,1-14 

Corporation  taxes 

Del.  Liii.  Kicommeiids  rcadoption  of  constitutional  amendmtiil 
ixeiii]iMnj;  from  taxation  the  shares  of  Delaware  corporations  held 
without  ihe  state,  as  the  legality  of  the  adoption  of  this  ameiid- 
mn.l  m  lyoi  is  questioned.  31   My  06 

Del.  I.i';t.  Reciimmeiids  inure  adequate  provision  for  enforce- 
m.-iu  ..I  d.'liiiqiinn  franchise  la.xcs.  31   My  06 

Miss.  Vanl^uiian.  "  K:iilniads.  the  great  manufacturing  enler- 
|irisis.  iclL-phiine  ami  ti  Icjjraiili  li(ii',«  and  similar  forms  i>f  property. 
^bonlit  1)1-  laxid  upon  tlieir  real  value  and  worth  in  the  markft, 
jllst  ,is  tile   farmer's  \\f>me  \s  V,\y.t:A."  3  Ja  06,  p.M 

N     y      lliRRiiiS.     ".      .      ■     ^^  \v,vs  \-m:i-i\  \\c\i  Wal.  ■*,  \.>^«\.^,s  ^o,. 
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should  be  assessed  upon  its  capital  employed  here  and  not  upon 
its  capital  stock.  In  other  words,  a  foreign  corporation,  organized 
say  in  South  Dakota,  can  authorize  and  issue  $3,000,000  of  stock, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  actually  employ  only  $200,000  in  this 
state,  do  business  only  in  this  state,  and  have  its  license  fee  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  $200,000;  while  a  like  domestic  corporation 
would  be  required  to  pay  an  organization  tax  on  its  entire  capital 
stock  of  $3,000,000.     .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.8 


^3  Banking  Institutions 

See  also  1679,  Banking 

a  N.  Y.  Iliggins.  **  I  again  recommend  that  the  tax  on  the  surplus 
of  savings  banks  be  repealed.''  3  Ja  06,  p. 7 

^44  Insurance  con:'ip3nies 

See  also  1732,  Insurance 

a  O.  Pattison.  ".  .  .  From  a  department  for  the  protection  of 
the  insured,  it  (Insurance  Department]  has  become  also  one  of 
revenue,  so  that  now  nearly  $1,000,000  of  the  policy  holders' 
money  is  being  paid  annually  to  the  state,  while  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  department  are  less  than  $50,000!  It  is  for  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  people  to  determine  whether  it  is  just 
to  continue  the  present  policy  of  making  this  department  one  of 
revenue  by  taking  from  the  policy  holders  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  pay  its  expenses.     .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p. 19 

845    Transportation    and    transmission    corpo- 
rations 

See  also  1200,  Transportation 

a  111.  Deneen.  .  .  Message  to  extra  session  recommending  appro- 
priation for  expenses  of  investigation  of  receipts  from  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  on  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  18  Ap  06 

b  La.  Blanchard.  **.  .  ,  Car  service  companies  should  pay  a 
license  tax  for  doing  business  in  Louisiana,  and  they  should  be 
assessed  as  a  car  line  and  also  on  their  cars  and  rolling  stock  as 
railroad  companies  are.  The  Board '[of  Appraisers]  also  suggests 
enlargement  of  the  present  license  laws  of  the  state  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  license  taxation  may  be  imposed  on  or  assessed  against 
sleeping  car  companies  and  express  companies,  though  as  to  the 
latter  the  board  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present  law.  act 
127  of  1898,  may  cover  the  case  of  such  companies.     .     ." 

14  My  06,  p.43-44 
c        N.  J.  Stokes.     Railroad  main  stem  should  be  taxed  at  average 

rate  for  the  state.  9  Ja  06,  p.30-36 

d         N.  J.  Stokes.     **.     .     .     The  present  franchise  law  provides  for  a 

tax  oi  2%  upon  gross  receipts,  last  year  atwowwutv^  \.o  ^An'^fs^^Ki. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  distincliow  V>c\.\ncc^t\  \.V^  N"a\\\^  <A 
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Ihc  franchises  of  public  utility  corporations  that  lay  Iheir  pipel 
fir  wires  or  conduits  uiitlertrrouiid  or  that  use  only  so  much  of 
the  street  above  ground  as  is  necessary  to  string  wires  on  polei, 
and  between  tbe  value  of  franchises  like  tliose  of  trolley  companies 
ihal  use  a  large  portion  oE  the  streets  and  highways.  If  3  iTk 
tax  on  the  gross  receipts  is  imposed  upon  the  iirst  class  of  public 
utility  franchises,  the  latter  class  of  franchises  should  justly  bt 
expected  to  pay  more.  .  .  A  plan  for  the  division  of  dividendt 
declared  by  public  utility  corporations  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
amount  is  well  woriliy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  .  . 
The  practical  details  .  .  .  could  be  worked  out  only  after  eare- 
tui  study  and  investigation.  I  recommend  that  a  commission  be 
a|)vointcd  to  investieate  this  question   and   report   thereon." 

9  Ja  06,  p4l-4« 
N.  Y.  Higgins.  "  I  recommend  that  .  .  .  the  law  should  bt 
amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  Attorney  General  from  the  difficult 
and  exacting  duties  now  imposed  upon  him  of  defending  these 
.issessments  [special  franchise  tax],  and  to  impose  the  responsibjlit]' 
and  expense  upon  the  localities  that  reap  the  benefits  of  the  tax" 

3  Ja  06,  p.ib-iT 
Wis.  LaFoUette.  Recommends  "the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  compel  the  prompt  payment  of  all  railroad  taxes  in 
the  future,  leBvmR  their  remedy  the  right  to  recover  back  such 
tax,  if  it  shall  be  found  Ihat  for  any  reason  it  has  been  unjustljr 
or   wron^rfnlly   collected   from   them."  5    D   05,   p.iS 


Budget 


Appropriation.    Limit  of  expenditure 


ichard. 


of  slal 


t  60  ( 


the  ?ioo  valuation,  notwithstanding  the  state's  assessment  of  prop- 
erty ha^  f.Tr  more  than  doubled  since  the  60  cents  rate  was  estab- 
lished. ,  .  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only 
states  whose  rate  of  taxation  for  state  purposes  exceeds  ours  are 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Washington  and  Alabama, 
the  latter  by  h:i)f  a  mill,     .     ."  14  My  06.  p.IS-l6 


Accounts.       Methods     generally, 
moneys.     Warrants 


Collection     of 


Va.  Montague.  "My  former  recomraendi 
reorganization  of  the  Treasury  Dcpartmcni 
lir.-.t  auditor  should  settle.  coHcct  :md  dcposi 
to   the   stntc,   but   he  should   be   wholly 


I    the   t 


for 


iny   ■ 


respecting   the 
renewed.    The 
;it  all  moneys  coming 
utborized  to  issue  his 
whatever.      The    latter 


duty    should   be    perioTmcA   \i^    \.\Mi 
make  no   coUectiotis  or  devQs\w,  an*  V\^ 
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be  recognized  by  the  treasurer.  .  .  The  necessity  for  a  new 
system  of  bookkeeping  in  our  Treasury  Department,  in  accordance 
with  approved  business  methods,  is  apparent.    .    ."     lo  Ja  06,  p.6-7 

854  Collection  of  state  claims  and  revenue 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "  The  public  sentiment  of  the  state  favoring, 
as  it  appears  to  do,  the  election  of  most  of  the  salaried  officials 
of  the  state,  it  might  be  well  also  to  make  elective  the  collectors 
of  the  state's  revenues  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  which  positions 
are  now  appointive.     .     ."  14  My  06,  p.27 

856  Examination  and  audit 

a  Va.  Montague.  "  The  state  should  create  one  special  accountant, 
to  inspect  and  scrutinize  as  far  as  possible  the  accounts,  vouchers 
and  methods  of  bookkeeping  of  all  officials  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  elsewhere  in  the  state  who  collect,  account  for  or  pay 
out  public  moneys.     .     ."  10  Ja  06,  p7 

865  Debts.    Bonds 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  ".  .  .  There  is  no  justice  in  making  the 
present  generation  pay  with  money  worth  10%  for  building  the 
Capitol  and  furnishing  it,  when  the  state  can  borrow  the  money 
at  3%  and  thereby  put  a  portion  of  the  burden  upon  the  coming 
generations,  who  are  to  enjoy  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  Capitol. 
I  believe  that  all  permanent  public  improvements  in  the  nature 
of  public  buildings  should  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  long  time 
low  interest-bearing  bonds.     .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.4-7 

868  Deposits  and  depositories 

See  also  a 600.  Local  finance 

a  Miss.  Vardaman.  "  I  commend  for  your  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  state  depositories.  The  establishment  of  state  depositories 
will  facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds,  prevent  the  congestion  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury, 
keep  the  money  in  circulation — performing  the  beneficent  function 
for  which  money  was  created — and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the 
state's  revenue.    .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.28 

b  O.  Herrick.  ".  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  state  funds  even 
though  subject  to  constant  checking  should  not  earn  an  average 
of  2j4%  per  annum.  This  is  the  average  earning  of  funds  de- 
posited by  banks  with  their  correspondents  or  depositories,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  state's  money  should  not  earn  as 
much."  I  Ja  06,  p.8 

c        Pa.  Pennypacker.     ".     .    .    The  interest  now  paid  to  tVve.  ^X.'aX.^ 
by  the  banks  and  trust  companies  for  tV\t  ust  ol  \.\v^  s\.^\.^  ^^-^Ci^V^ 
is  2%   per   annum.     .     .     Probably    an    incxe^se    o\   V-^o   Vcv  >i^cv^ 
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interest  cliarffcd  would  he  as  much  as  could  safely  be  iinp'iaed 
The  nmoiini  deposited  with  each  institution  should  be  limited  wiib 
reference  to  its  capital  and  surplus,  and  in  my  view  ought  I'd  10 
be  more  at  any  one  time  than  three  fourths  of  the  total  of  thrM 
two  sums.  It  ought  also  to  be  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisunmeiit,  to  pay,  offer  or  receive  any  considctatioa 
for  the  use  of  such  moneys  other  than  the  interest  payable  to  tb« 
stale,  or  to  make  or  accept  Jiny  promise  based  upiiii  allcgrd  abihty 
to  secure  the  depc)sit  of  tViem.     .     ."  15  Ja  q6.  p.; 


Public  order 


Xlunldpal  police 

Mass.  Huili).  "Some  twenty  years  ago  tEie  control  of  the  p-jlict 
111  Unston  was  transferred  fnim  the  city  to  the  coram  on  weallb 
.  .  .  The  transfer  has  been  amply  justified.  .  .  It  is  a  principle 
ci{  law  that  tlic  judicial  and  executive  functions  should  not  bt 
racrRcd  in  one  body  nor  in  one  person.  It  is  3  matter  of  histoiicil 
and  governmental  experience  that  inefficiency,  if  not  disaster,  fol- 
lows divided  responsibility  in  the  control  of  any  organized  body 
of  men,  where  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  mast  be  the  mainspriRK 
of  sticccss.  .  .  1  recommend  that  an  excise  board  of  three,  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  by  the  Governor  and  council,  and  rcprescni- 
inti  ;il  least  tvvn  political  parties,  be  given  control  of  the  liijuor 
ir.illii-:  and  thai  a  single  police  commissioner,  similarly  appointed 
:incl    ,-,.nlirnu-<l.   hi-    yUccd   at    the    head    nf   the    police.      .      ." 

4  Ja  06,  P.2J-10 

Rc'l.lliTiK  cl.iffl>-  to  restricted  amvispnifiits 

Gambling.     Lotteries.    Betting 

O.  S.  Roosevelt,  •'In  some  of  the  territories  the  legislativi: 
,i<M'niblies  isslle  lieensis  for  ^;amhlints'.  The  Congress  should  by 
U\\\  iMrbid  ihi-  i.ractnc,  tlu-  li;irinfnl  icsnils  ..f  which  arc  obvious 
:il  .1  Klaiicc."  5    D  05.  p.5J 


Lo  oliikl 
Cruelty  t 


PUBLIC   ORDER 

9^>o  Iiitoxicatlng  liquors.     Narcotics 

See  also  oq8.  Adulteration 

903  Dispensaries 

a  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  It  is  imperative  for  the  honor  of  the  state  that 
existing  conditions  should  be  immediately  remedied,  either  by 
radical  changes  in  the  laws  governing  the  dispensary  or  by  the 
adoption  »)f  a  diflFerent  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
question.  .  .  After  mature  reflection  I  am  constrained  to  recom- 
mend that  the  county  boards  of  control  be  abolished  and  the 
dispensers  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Directors  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  legislative  delegations  of  the  various 
counties.  .  .  Legislation  should  be  enacted  at  this  session  to 
free  the  system  from  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in,  to  emphasize 
its  restrictive  features,  and  to  insure  proper  compliance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.     .     ."  9  Ja  06,  p. 5-8 

904  Local  option 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  Local  option  for  cities  and  villages  recom- 
mended. 3  Ja  06,  p.23 

b  O.  Pattison.  "As  the  temperance  qiiestion  was  one  of  the  issues 
in  the  last  election,  I  recommend  that  the  original  Brannock  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  amended  by  the  Senate,  or  one 
similar  in  purpose,  be  enacted.  The  Brannock  measure,  as  thus 
presented,  represented  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  were  in  favor  of  excluding  saloons  from  residential 
districts.  Since  1852  there  have  been  enacted  virtually  but  three 
measures  to  this  end,  namely,  the  Beatty  law,  the  Beal  law  iind 
the  Brannock  law;  the  first  to  give  local  option  to  townships,  the 
second  to  give  it  to  municipalities,  and  the  third  to  confer  it  on 
residential  districts  within  cities.  .  .  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  give  the  people  of  the  state  the  same  right  by 
counties  as  they  now  have  by  townships,  villages  and  cities.     .     ." 

8  Ja  06,  p.3-4 

916  Illegal  traffic 

a  la.  Cummins.  *'  I  believe  that  our  statute  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  needs  strengthening  in  respect  to  its  enforce- 
ment.    .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p.22 

b  S.  C.  Heyward.  "  The  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  counties 
which  have  voted  out  dispensaries  presents  a  serious  problem. 
The  present  law,  as  I  construe  it,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Gover- 
nor, whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are  violations  of  law  in 
such  counties,  to  appoint  constables;  these  constables  to  be  paid 
from  the  special  tax  levied  for  that  purpose.  .  .  While  I  believe 
that  special  officers  are  necessary  to  prevent  violations,  ^v\d  tVv^l 
such  officers  should  be  paid  by  the  cowul'xcs,  \  tvXso  \\\\\\V  \\\-^X  ^^'s*^ 
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ir.d  be  under  their 
g  Ja  06.  p.S 

936  Opium,  cocaine  etc. 

a  O.  Herrick.  "The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  calls 
special  attention  to  the  many  complaints  that  come  to  his  depail- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  violation  of  the  poison  and  cocaine 
laws.  .  .  I  recommend.  .  .  that  the  power  of  enforcement  be 
placed  with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department."  i  Ja  06,  p.33 

9*9  Sunday  observsnoe 

a  O.  Pattison.  ".  .  .  The  so  called  Sunday  laws  should  be 
obeyed  and  enforced,  not  only  in  the  country  and  in  the  snull 
villages  but  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  as  well.  .  .  I  believe 
in  home  rule  for  all  divisions,  such  as  villages,  cities,  counties 
and  districts,  in  reference  lo  all  of  their  own  affairs  thai  con- 
cern each,  but  I  do  not  mean  by  this  home  rule  in  reference 
to  laws  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.    .    ." 

8  /a  06,  p.6-; 

930  Public  health  and  safety 

933  General  supervision 

Sn  fl/iD  ji4o.  Sick  und  Jisabled 
a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  The  state  has  imposed  these  duties 
upon  the  Department  [of  Health]  and  should  provide  adequately 
therefor.  Readiness  to  prohibit  and  reluctance  to  make  the  pro- 
hibition effective  are  companion  vices  of  our  legislation.  They 
result  in  a  lamentable  array  of  commendable  but  emasculated 
statutes,  which  should  be  vitalized  or  repealed."  3  Ja  06,  p.rf 

947  Osteopathy 

a  la.  Cummins.  "  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practitioners  in  the 
Osteopathic  School  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  are  now  required 
to  pass  an  examination  before  the  Slate  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  I  believe  it  is  wise  and  just  that  the  law  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  tlie  appointment,  at  large,  of  one  member  of  the 
Board  of   Health  and   Medical   Examiners   from  that   school.     .     ." 

8  Ja  06,  p.ai 

956  Adulteration.     Inspection  of  articles  liable  to  affect 
public  health 

a         la.  Cuniiiiind.     Pure  food  reguUitinn  recommended-     8  Ja  06,  p,2i 
b         U-  S.  Roosevelt.     "  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  lo  regu- 
late   interstate    con\metce   \n   ■o\\?,\na.'c\i'ii   ^^.4   ■4.i.ii\',tt-i\eA   foods, 
drinks  and  drugs.     .     "  'b^'iV'»-^^ 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

998  Liquors.    Alcohol 

a  O.  Hcrrick.  "  Special  attention  is  given  in  his  report  [State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner]  to  the  quite  prevalent  and  seem- 
ingly increasing  use  of  methyl  (or  wood)  alcohol  in  many  drug 
products  and  of  the  great  danger  in  its  use  as  found  and  proven 
by  the  best  authorities,  whether  the  product  is  for  use  internally 
or  only  for  external  use  or  inhalation.  Legislation  is  asked  for- 
bidding its  manufacture  or  use  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  and 
in  any  product.     I  recommend  that  such  legislation  be  enacted." 

I  Ja  06,  p.23 

1000  Meat.    Fish   (fresh) 

1004  Meats 

a  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  Special  message  relating  to  conditions  in 
Chicago  stockyards  and  recommending  stricter  regulation  and 
inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  entering  into  interstate 
commerce.  4  Je  06,  2  p. 

1020  Communicable  diseases 

Se^also  1065,  Nuisances;  1x44,  Communicable  diseases  of  animals 

a  La.  Blanchard.  ".  .  .  Attention  is  called  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  the  supervisory  power 
given  it  by  section  7  of  act  192  of  1898  over  local  quarantines, 
established  by  parochial  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  be  made 
effective  by  prescribing  a  penalty  which  shall  attach  to  those  who 
put  into  operation,  or  attempt  to  put  into  operation,  local  quaran- 
tine regulations  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and 
received  the  sanction  or  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
or  its  president."  14  My  06,  p.30 

104a  Tuberculosis 

a  Ky.  Beckham.  "  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury  should  permit, 
I  would  advise  you  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
maintain  a  home  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis.     .     ."  2  Ja  06,  p.13 

b  Md.  Warfield.  "  The  [Tuberculosis]  Commission  ...  ad- 
vises that  it  will  be  desirable  eventually  for  the  state  to  encourage 
and  support  a  general  scheme  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  in. 
Maryland  on  some  such  plan  as  the  following: 

1  Dispensaries,    The    establishment    of    proper    dispensaries    in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  state  for  the  treatment  of  patie-*s  who- 
are  able  to  move  about. 

2  District    nurses.     The    development    of    a    proper    system    of 
district   nursing  for   tuberculosis,    especiaWy    \t\   cotvtv^cXaoxv  ^x'Ccvv 

established  dispensaries. 
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3  HnspitaU  for  the  IrcatmeM  of  more  advanced  cati-i  of  iiUnr- 
culosii.  Hospitals  for  consumptives  should  be  eventually  estab- 
lished in  ihc  cities  iind  larger  towns  or  in  their  immediate  iicigli* 
borfaood.    .    . 

4  Haspitals  far  indfiettt  tubcrtulosii.  Thtn-  slii-iild  be  rnie  i>t 
more  institutions  in  the  state  for  the  treHimviit  of  iactpicnt  nibct- 
culosis.     .     .'■  3  Ja  o6.  p.3r-* 

1046  Yi^Uim'  fcvir 

a         Miss.   Vnrdiimiin.     CliutiKf*   tn   <|iinraolinc   laws   recomnicndrd. 

3  Ja  06.  |ijo  w 

1065  Nuisances  (general).  UisceUaneous  health  regulations 

1079  Pollution  of  water 


U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  The  Ijiw  forbidding  the  emission  of  deiiii 
bluirk  or  KTay  atnoktr  in  the  city  of  Washington  has  been  sustaiucil 
by  tht  courts.     .     .     I  rcconimriid  thut  it  be  made  more  strinseni 

by  iiicrtnsiiig  both  the  minimum  and  oiaximum  fine;  by  proviiliiit^ 
for  iinpriMmnicnt  in  c;ises  of  repealed  violation;  and  by  affordiiii; 
the  remedy  iif  injunction  iiuainst  (he  continnation  of  the  optr^i- 
tion  of  plants  which  are  iicr.sisti-rt  offenders.  I  rtciitunu-nd.  als... 
a.i  increase  in  th.'  nnmher  .,f  iiis|,<cIors,  wh.>s.'  dnty  il  ^h:l11  be  t.. 
detect  viol;ili..i.>-  of  ihe  Ml"  5   I)  05,  [..44-45 

Public  safety 

PrutoctioTi  of  human  Ufs  [nim  accirifiits.  casualties  i-lc.     Stialso  i.,i  1.  Railr.:.d5 

F-ires 

S.  C,  Hvyward,  "...  I  bCK  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
the  state  uf  New  York  has  a  law  requiring  all  dealers  to  sell 
iiothintr  but  safely  matches.  I  recommend  your  favorable  coii- 
sidc7alii.n  of  such  a  law.  especially  as  safety  matches  sell  at  aboui 
the  s.ime  price  as  the  other  variety."  0  Ja  06,  p.z.l 

Fire  marshals.     Inspection 
Ky.   Ueckliam.     "A  law   establishing  the  oflice  01   a   lire   marshal 
^■enis  e,~pteially   worthy  of  your  attention.     .     ,"         2  Ja   06,   p.19 

3>.iiUlivi«»-  auiiittitlu.i  unci  safety 

Md.  \V;uru-\A.  ■■T\ic  \V\Te\  'N\y.TsVi\  asV«,  \.Vi\.  x.\vt  \»-s  ^.tSvT.W 
I  ■       I    r  .-   1  c    SI.    imvMiVd  vv-  \"  ':'>^^^•;''  vvvt.^^VK'  We  va-«ft      .     ,    . 


CONTROL    OF    WATERS  ':      ^^^4' 

to  examine  .  .  .  buildings  in  the  «tate,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  used  ...  as  hotels,  lodging  houses,  theaters  or 
places  of  public  assemblage,  and  to  compel  the  erection  thereon 
of  proper  fire  escapes."  3  Ja  06.  p.45 

1 124  Nliscellaneotis 

1 1 28  Boilers  and  engineers 

See  also  1777.  Boiler  insurance 

I  129  INSPECTION 

a  Mass.  Guild.  **  The  district  police  report  that  there  are  in 
Massachusetts  13,000  steam  boilers  uninspected  by  any  com- 
pany. .  .  Present  conditions  arc  a  menace  not  only  to  property 
but  to  human  life."  4  Ja  06,  p.22 

X144  Commuinicable  diseaises  of  animals 

1 1 67  Tuberculosis 

a  R.  I.  Utter.  ".  .  .  When  this  law  relative  to  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  was  first  passed,  the  board  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
searching  out  the  diseased  animals  on  its  own  initiative,  and  the 
rules  and  officers  necessary  for  such  an  effort  were  provided, 
great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  possible  injustice  being 
done  to  the  owners  of  suspected  cattle.  But  after  a  very  short 
practical  experience  it  was  proven  that  if  such  a  search  were  made 
for  the  cattle  the  expense  of  killing  them  would  be  so  great  that 
the  appropriation  then  available,  or  any  likely  to  be  available, 
would  not  meet  it.  Therefore  the  method  was  changed,  with  the 
result  that  now  it  is  the  owner  of  the  diseased  animal  that  first 
moves  to  have  the  cow  examined;  unless  his  neighbors,  for  some 
reason,  interest  themselves  enough  to  do  so.  .  .  I  am  convinced 
that  this  amount  of  money,  annually  appropriated,  is  no  longer 
doing  for  the  state  what  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  that  it  can 
not  do  it  until  the  whole  system  under  which  it  is  expended  is 
changed."  9  Ja  06,  p.8-io 

"80  Control  of  waters 

5rr  a/fo  i.?84.  Canals;   1393,  Bridt?es 

a  N.  J.  ^Stokes.  "  We  have  108  fresh-water  lakes  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  covering  14.000  acres.  Where  practicable, 
these  should  be  set  apart  as  public  parks  and  carefully  preserved 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  state.  T  suggest  .  .  .  that 
some  commission,  preferably  the  riparian,  be  authorized  to  investi- 
gate this  proposition.  .  .  If  the  legal  principles  advoe;\ted  ^'•3 
the  stntc  in  tbt  case  of  the  Attorney  Gcwc:Ttv\  v.  TV^  Yl>\\'5»<3^ 
County   Water   Company   are    sv\sta\\\ed   '\\\   \.\\^    Cow^V   cA  ^'^'tox^ 
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'and  Appeals,  not  only  will  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  polable  waters  beyond  its  confines  have  been  confirmed, 
'  bat  the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  right  of  individuals  or  cot- 
:  porations  to  appropriate  and  sell  potable  w~dters  wilbin  the  state 
without  the  state's  consent.     .     ,"  9  Ja  06.  p.33-2] 

N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  This  state  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  have  in  the  past  been  engaged  in  un  unworthy  rivalry 
in  granting  franchises  of  incalculable  value  to  power  development 
■companies,  permitting  Iheni  lo  take  water  from  the  Niagara  river 
.above  the  falls  for  commercial  purposes.  .  .  The  state  of  New 
;¥ork  can  not  carry  on  the  work  of  preservation  effectively  with- 
jeut  the  aid  of  an  international  asreemcnt  to  protect  the  cataract 
.and  till'  rivvi'  ftoin  spoliation.  It  can,  however,  in  some  degree 
.repair  the  mischief  already  done  (1)  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
I'water  which  may  be  taken  from  the  river  by  the  New  Vorli 
companies  now  engaged  in  developing  power,  (2)  by  repealing 
L&ll  undeveloped  charters,  of  which  several  remain  on  our  statute 
I'books,  dormant  if  not  defunct,  and  (3)  by  instituting  legal  pro- 
jCMdings  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of  any  companies  which 
I'ffiBy  be  guilty  of  misuse  of  their  franchises  or  abiise  or  usurpation 
of  powers.     .     .'■  3  Ja  06,  p, 32-33 

U.  S.  Roosevelt.  ".  .  ,  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Fails  in  all  their  beauty 
and  majesty.  If  the  state  e.in  not  sec  lo  this  then  it  is  earnestly 
lo  be  wished  that  she  should  be  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
national  government,  which  should  in  such  case  (if  possible,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  government)  assume  the  bvirdcii 
and  responsibility  of  preserving  unharmed  Niagara   Falls," 

S  D  05,  p.4S 
1         U.  S.   Roosevelt.     Special  message  recommending  enactment  of 
law  for  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  as  recommended  by  Ameri- 
can members  of  the   International  Waterways   Commission. 

2?  Mr  06 

'     Transportation  and  communication 

1  Wis.  LaFolIctte.  Railroad  rate  commission  law  ('05  ch.  362) 
should  be  amended  in  regard  lo  reports  and  accounts  of  com- 
panies, passes  and  reduced  compensation,  and  investigation  of 
rates    charged.  5   D   05,    p.8-lz 

1  Wis,  LaFolIctte.  Investigation  of  public  service  corporations 
recommended.  "  The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  at  least  as  good 
a  right  to  know  just  what  money  has  been  expended  by  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  service  corporations  of  this  state  in  salaries, 
in  lobbying,  in  politicr.l  campaigns  and  in  'legislative  entertain- 
ments,' as  the  people  of  New  York  have  to  know  the  same  facts 
with   respect   to   the   life  insurance   companies   of  that  state.     .     ." 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  I3< 

zao5  Discriminations 

a  la.  Cummins.  "  I  recommend  such  an  amendment  to  the  law 
as   will  authorize   the   Board   of    Railroad    Commissioners     .     .     . 

I 

after  due  investigation,  to  relieve  the  railways  from  the  effect  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  statute.  .  ."  8  Ja  06,  p.i6 
b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  The  power  vested  in  the  government  to  put 
a  stop  to  agreements  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  accompanied  by  power  to  permit,  under  specified 
conditions  and  careful  supervision,  agreements  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  .  .  All  private  car  lines,  industrial  roads, 
refrigerator  charges  and  the  like  should  be  expressly  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some 
similar  body  so  far  as  rates  and  agreements  practically  affecting 
rates  are  concerned.     .     ."  5  D  05,  p.6-7 

1212  Rates  (general) 

a  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  ".  .  .  As  I  said  in  my  message  of  Decem- 
ber 6  last,  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  need,  so  far  as  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  is  the  enactment  into  law  of  some  scheme 
to  secure  to  the  agents  of  the  government  such  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic  as  shall  summarily  and  effectively 
prevent  the  imposition  of  unjust  or  unreasonable  rates.  .  .  In 
my  judgment  the  most  important  provision  which  such  law  should 
contain  is  that  conferring  upon  some  competent  administrative 
body  the  power  to  decide,  upon  the  case  being  brought  before 
it,  whether  a  given  rate  prescribed  by  a  railroad  is  reasonable 
and  just,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  then, 
after  full  investigation  of  the  complaint,  to  prescribe  the  limit  of 
rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  go — the  maximum  rea- 
sonable rate,  as  it  is  commonly  called — this  decision  to  go  into 
effect  within  a  reasonjoible  time  and  to  obtain  from  thence  onward, 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.     .     ."  5   D  05,  p.5 

1227  F*a«wernjer  ra.te» 

1232  Mileage  books 

a  Ga.  Terrell.  "...  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  con- 
ferring upon  the  Railroad  Commission  the  power  to  fix  the  terms, 
conditions  and  rates  on  which  mileage  books  shall  be  sold.  If 
these  books  are  made  interchangeiable  the  traveling  public  would 
thus  be  saved   great  annoyance   and  inconvenience.     .     ." 

27  J e  06,  p.8-9 

b  la.  Cummins.  ".  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  require 
the  railways  to  sell  mileage  books,  good  for  1000  miles  and  up- 
wards, at  a  flat  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  good  until  used,  and  if 
purchased  by  the  head  of  a  family  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used   by  any  member  oi  \\\t  l^mvVj.     .     T 
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Passes.     Pranks 

la.   Ciiiniiiins.     Passes   should   be   pr"hil)ilc<i   cxctpt  t 
employees   and   stock  shippers.  8  Ja   06.   p.uij 

O.  Patlison.  ''.  .  .  Neither  irec  passes  nor  free  Iransporlt- 
tion  should  be  given  to  nny  one  A  law  sliouM  be  enacted  .  .  . 
providins  against  the  accepting  of  any  reduction  (rom  the  regular 
pricfs  liy   any   iind    all    persons   holding  fifticc  in 

the  stiitc  uf  Ohio,     .    -"  8  Ja  ab.  p.17-18 

Ruoe  (llstiiiotluii 

Miss.  Viirdamnn.    "  5epnrAtc  sleeping  and  dining  cars   for  tlie 

ing  conflicts  and  pronniltnc   harmnny  between   the  rares,  deserves 
your  scrinus  atteiitii'it.  "  3  Ja  06.  p.31 

Railways.     Car  companies.     Express 

all  kinOi  of  ruilwnji.     SwoIih  jdo.  Ciin»f«lioti»;  8*1.  8»s,  Tuxilkiii.   jchj.  Libot 

La.  DIanchard.  "Some  of  the  railroad  companies  operating  rail- 
way lines  in  Louisiana  (ail  to  put  their  roads  in  good  condition 
and  others  fail  lo  keep  their  tracks  iti  good  condition.  .  .  So, 
too,  on  some  lines  the  service  is  miserably  poor,  both  in  car 
equipment  and  in  schedule  observance.  The  Railway  Commission 
of  the  state  should  be  given,  if  it  have  it  not  already,  the  power 
lo   h.Tndlc   effectively   and   promptly   such   silu.Ttions,      .     .'* 

14  ^fy  06.  p.42-43 

U.  S.  Koosfvcit.  "There  sh-iuld  he  publicity  of  the  account 
uf  c'imnton  carriers;  no  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
JHisiiio.s  "-li'iiihl  U<-r\i  any  books  or  memoranda  other  lh,in  those 
rci>Mricd  pursu.int  \i<  law  or  regulation,  and  these  book^  or  memo- 
randa should  he  open  to  (he  inspection  of  the  Kovernmcot.  .  , 
.\  ^ystrm  ..t  cxaniuKitioii  of  railroad  accounts  should  be  provided 
siiiiilai  I..  Ihat  Ti-iw  cnii.Inoti'd  inti.  the  national  b.ink-.  by  the 
hanli  .■xaniincr^:  a  f.'w  lirsl-class  r;nlr..aii  accountant-^,  if  tliov  had 
pu,,..i-  <:ir,i-(i.m   and  prnpcr  aulh.irilv  t.,  JiiS|),-cl  hn.  .k-  and   i.apers. 


Safety    1 

regulati. 

,ns 

U.  S.  RooM-^.li.     -.     .      . 

all  railroad-  ^■^^)^.^^^^■A  m  mU-x 
c-ible    dale,    as    a    im-.x'^m^- 
j.Mblic.- 

Tli>.   0 

aiL-Lioii    of   block    ^i^^nal^    upon 
unmiTce  at  the  earliest  practi- 

TRANSPORTATION   AND  COMMUNICATION 

1317  Crossings 

a  Wis.  LaFoUette.  **  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so 
amended  as  to  authorize  the  commission  to  prescribe  reasonable 
regulations  in  reference  to  dangerous  grade  crossings." 

5  D  05,  p.i2 

^337  Street  rall^ways 

See  also  500,  Corporations;  841.  845,  Taxation;  3040.  Labor 

a  Mass.  Guild.  "  I  recommend  the  extension  of  general  law  to 
legislation  aflFecting  street  and  electric  railways."        4  Ja  06,  p.  19-20 

^34*  CONSOLIDATION,  SAIiB,    liRABB.  CONTRACT 

a  Mass.  Guild.  Special  message  recommending  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  merger  of  electric  railways  with  steam  rail- 
roads. 23  Jc  06.   ip. 

^378  Kxpress 

See  also  500.  Corporations;  841,  Corporation  tax;  845,  Taxation 
1379  Rates.     Discrimination 

a  Ky.  Beckham.  **  I  recommend  that  you  pass  a  law  inflicting  an 
effective  penalty  upon  any  express  company  or  other  common 
carrier  for  seeking  to  collect  freight  charges  at  both  ends  upon 
the  same  package.  This  is  a  common  practice,  especially  with 
express  companies,  ana  can  be  easily  stopped  by  a  legislative 
act."  2  Ja  06,  p.22 

1384  Canals 

a  Md.  Warlield.  **  The  Board  of  Public  Works,  by  a  majority 
vote,  after  due  advertisement  for  bids,  sold  the  state's  interest 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  .  .  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  acceptance  of  this 
bid.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  was  an  asset  of  the  state  which 
had  not  yielded  any  return  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     .     ." 

3  Ja  06,  p.39-40 

b  N.  Y.  Higgins.  Board  of  Appraisers  and  Examiners  should  be 
abolished.  3  Ja  06,  p.15-16 

c  O.  Herrick.  ".  .  .  We  must  either  rebuild  the  canals  or  aban- 
don them.  It  will  not  do  to  go  -on  forever  declaring  for  the 
maintenance  of  what  we  ironically  call  our  '  water  ways  '  and  then 
permit  them  to  sink  gradually  into  a  worse  and  worse  condition 
of  ruin  and  wretchedness.  .  .  I  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  face  this  question  squarely,  and  put  it  squarely  to  the 
people  in  some  form  that  will  permit  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question,  'What  shall  we  do  with  the  canals?'.     .     ." 

40 
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O.  Pattison.  "As  to  the  canals,  it  is  righi  ihat  we  shonid  take 
il  for  granted  that  to  maintain  them  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
state.  .  .  The  canals  may  bt  developed  into  a  system  oi  water 
highways  adequate  for  transportation  of  freight  in  unbroken  bulk 
at  tnimmura  rates  between  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  ports 
on  the  Ohio.  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  ,  .  One  of  the  first 
things  lo  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the  fact  that  the 
income  of  the  canals  for  the  water  rights  and  other  privilegti 
is  largely  below  what  should  be  expected  because  of  their  value  ] 
...  I  am  informed  that  in  several  counties  of  the  state,  the  ' 
expense  of  looking  after  the  canals  is  two  or  three  times  what  th< 
services  are  worth.     .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p.&^ 

1393  Bridges.    Tunnels 

a  Pa.  Pennypacker,  "  Under  existing  legislation  the  Board  of 
Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  is  required  to  rebuild,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  all  of  the  county  bridges  which  may  be  destroyed 
by  flood.  .  .  If  the  counties  were  required  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expense,  say  one  third,  it  would  probably  lead 
to  more  earnest  efforts  to  save  the  bridges  and  the  wreckage,  and 
to  less  expenditure  in  their  construction."  15  Ja  06,  p.g 

b  Wis.  LaFoUcttc.  '05  ch.  288  relating  to  county  aid  in  building 
or  repairing  bridges  should  be   revised.  S  D  05,  p,j6 

141 1  Telegraph  and  telephone 

.sVf  alio  SCO,  Curr«rations-,  8»i.  8*s.  Taxation:  lo.o.  Labor 

1414  Supervision 

a  Mass.  Guild.  "All  public  service  corporations  operating  in 
Massachusetts  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  exception  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  such  corporations 
should  not  be  under  a  supervision  similar  to  that  now  exercised 
over  other  public   service   corporations.     ,     ."  4  Ja   06,   p.21 

M«       Commerce  and  industry  (general) 

1464  Adulteration  and  imitation.     Branding.    Inspection 

1493  Pctrokum  pr,iditcls 

Sit  also  j  =  ;).  .Miners  oil  and  lamps 

a        O.  Pattison.     "  I  request  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  earliest 
time  practicable,  lo  investigate  the  matter  of  the  oil  inspectorships 
I  reiiuesl  yim  \o  decide  as.  '.o  \j\ii;\.\vsy  ch  -nov,  vp.  ioim  ti^in- 
ioii,   witliout   detrinicin  to  \\^c  mtcicsVs,  d\  >ivt  ^i-^vt,  -CKVi  i.=f,\tt 


COMMERCE   AND  INDUSTRY 

conid  be  performed  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  one  man,  at  a 
salary  of  from  $1500  to  $2500  per  annum,  with  such  number  of 
assistants,  from  one  to  six,  and  at  such  compensation  as  may  be 
thought  advisable.    ,    ."  8  Ja  06,  p.is 

Warehouses.   Markets 

Grain  warehouses  and  inapectioa 

Wis.  LaFollettr.  "At  the  last  session,  the  Legislature  enacted 
chapters  19  and  317,  creating  a  grain  and  warehouse  commission 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  providing  for  licensing  and  regu- 
lating warehouses  and  elevators,  and  for  the  storage,  weighing 
and  inspection  of  grain  in  the  city  of  Superior,  and  conditionally 
at  other  points  in  said  state.  .  ,.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
act  be  carefully  considered  and  such  amendments  thereto  enacted 
as  will  make  the  legislative  intent  clear,  and  afford  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  state."  ,  S  D  05.  p.28-30 

Encouragement  of  industries 

Expositions 

Md.  Warfietd.  "  In  view  of  the  results  accomplished  through 
the  Maryland  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  state  of  Mary- 
land to  establish  in  Baltimore  city,  its  great  center  of  population, 
a  museum  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  where  could  be  dis- 
played the  products  of  the  state  and  the  output  of  our  manu- 
facturing establishments,  thus  advertising  Maryland's  resources 
..."  3  Ja  06,  p.22 

N,  Y.  Higgins.  Special  message  recommending  provision  for 
celebrating  in  1909,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  river  and  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  first  use  of 
steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson.  19  F  06 

JamesUrum  Exposition 
Oa.  Terrell,  3.7  Je  06,  p.a2-23;  Md.  Warfield,  3  Ja  06,  p.34-3S;  1-a. 
Blanchard,  14  My  06,  p. 46-47;  Mass.    Guild,  4  Ja  06,  p.26-27;  S.  C, 
Heyward,  9  Ja  06,  p, 24-25;  U.  S.  Roosevelt,  s  D  05,  p.37-38. 

Resources  and  attractions.    Immigration 

Va.  Montague.  "The  state  needs  immigration.  .  .  I  would 
suggest  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  procurement  of  desir- 
able immigrants  who  can  contribute  to  our  home-building  and 
developing  energies.    .    ,"  \'i  ^^  cfo,  v-^^li 


w 


Banking 


Mass.  Guild.  ''  Since  the  new  business  corporalion  law  went 
into  effect  there  lias  been  a  growing  tcuiiency  to  organize  cor- 
porations to  enKaKe  in  banking,  and  on  the  part  of  foreign  cor- 
porations to  obtain  admission  into  Massachusetts  for  the  same 
purpose,  .  .  1  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  lo 
strengthen  our  present  laws  by  ilie  removal  of  any  ambiguity  of 
phrase,  witli  such  other  action  as  may  conduce  to  the  effective 
prevention  of  unauthorized  banking."  g  Ja  06.  p.15-16 

Va.    Swansou.     '".     .  The    state     banks     of     Virginia     .     .     . 

should  be  subject  to  laws  contining  their  operations  within  safe 
and  conservative  limits,  and  they  sh'mld  be  sufficiently  examined 
by  a  capable  and  honest  official  to  ascertain   their  solvency.     .     ," 

Inspection.     Reports.     UepaTtiwnIs 
Ky.  Beckham.     "  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the  passage 
of  a  law   ijroviding  for   the  examination   of  slate   banks   and  trust 
companies.     .     .     I  suggest  that  you  place  the  matter  in  the  handa 
of  the  State   Inspector  and  Examiner.     .     ."  2  Ja  06,  p.17 

I  MiBB.  Vardaman.  "  1  recommend  the  creation  of  the  office  ri! 
State  Bank  Examiner.     .     ."  3  Ja  06.  p.jg 

O.  Herrick.  "  In  my  inaugural  address  I  recommended  ihe 
passage  of  a  law  for  the  inspection  of  state  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  law  enacted  April  19th.  1904.  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  falls  short  of  meeting  the  public  requirements, 
Tliis  act  should  be  amended  or  supplemented  by  such  legislation 
as  will  afford  aileguale  protection  to  depositors  and  customers 
and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  and  just  to  those  who  have  their 
money  invested  in  these  financial  institutions.  .  .''  1  Ja  06,  p.ifi 
1  O.  Pattison.  ".  .  .  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  depart- 
ment to  supervise  banks  and  bankiuK.  and  the  expense  of  any 
and  all  such  supervision  and  examination  should  be  paid  by  thr 
banks;  or,  if  the  diiidends  to  the  .stockholders  are  limited  to  a 
reasonable  amount  then  the  expense  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  depositors.    .     ."  8  Ja  0(1.  p. is 

■J  Dissolution.    Insolveztcy 

a  N.  Y.  IligKin-.  ■  '  rL-commcnd  the  consideration  01  the  fii.,ct- 
niiiit  i.f  appropriate  legislation  looking  to  a  more  econmnieal  ad- 
nlinislraliiin  of  the  est;ite^  of  defunct  corporations  which  havu  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  reci-ivers  in  actions  brought  by  the  people 
through  the  Allorney  General  upon  reports  of  the  Insurance  or  the 
Hanking  neji.ii muni.  The  present  .system  involves  serious  and 
needlcvs  expense  for  rt^ceivers'  and  attorneys'  fees  which  often  fall;, 
upon   people    ol   mn,\ev,a.;   mt-.m^   .vwi  ii:svl\\.s  \w  ic^-,  V^iTdsUiQ.- 


INSUR^VNCE 

1693  Officers.    Meetings 

a  O.  Pattison.  "  .  .  I  suggest  that  you  make  sonic  provision, 
if  it  is  possible,  by  which  no  man  can  become  an  officer  or  director, 
or  remain  an  officer  or  director  of  any  state  or  private  bank  unless 
he  will  take  an  oath  of  office  that  he  will  not  engage  in  any  kind 
of  speculation  whatsoever.  .  .  My  observation  is  .  .  .  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  directors  or  officers  of  these  various  banks  engag- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  in  speculation.     .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p. 12 

1708  Savings  banks 

a  R.  I.  Utter.  **  One  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  was  urged 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  bank  commissioner,  who 
should  have  an  oversight  and  control  of  all  savings  institutions 
doing  business  in  this  state,  with  full  power  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  such  institutions  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
depositors  therein.  .  .  A  law  should  be  provided  for  the  over- 
sight and  examination  of  all  such  institutions,  and  authority  should 
be  given  to  some  officer  to  take  quick  and  positive  action  in  case 
he  deems  it  necessary  or  desirable  at  any  time  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  depositors."  9  Ja  06,  p.6-7 

»73a  Insurance 

See  also  500,  Corporations;  844.  Taxation  of  insurance  companies 

a  O.  Pattison.  "  President  Roosevelt's  eflForts  for  national  super- 
vision of  insurance  should  have  your  approval.     .     ."     8  Ja  06,  p. 19 

b  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  ".  .  .  There  is  need  of  a  far  stricter  and 
more  uniform  regulation  of  the  vast  insurance  interests  of  this 
country.  The  United  States  should  in  this  respect  follow  the 
policy  of  other  nations  by  providing  adequate  national  supervision 
of  commercial  interests  which  arc  clearly  national  in  char- 
acter.    .     ."  5   D  05,  p.16-17 

1 741  Deposit  of  security.    Reserve 

a  la.  Cummins.  "...  I  believe,  therefore,  that  from  this  time 
forward  all  *  old  lino  '  life  insurance  companies  organized  under 
the  laws  of  other  states  and  desiring  to  carry  on  business  in 
the  state  of  Iowa,  should  be  required  to  deposit  with  the  State 
Auditor  securities  ecjual  in  amount  to  the  legal  reserve  upon  the 
policies  issued  upon  lives  in  this  state,  for  the  protection  of  such 
policy  holders;  the  deposits  to  continue  until  the  state  in  which 
the  company  is  organized  shall  require  a  deposit  of  the  entire 
legal  reserve  with  some  state  officer,  at  which  time  our  Auditor 
should  transfer  the  securities  so  p\;\ced  \v\\\\  \vvw\  Vo  \>a^  e»SJ^\<L^\  <A 
the  stnte  in  which  the  company  is  otg;\T\\zc<i."  % '^•a.  ^>  "^^ 
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Investments 

la.  Cummins.  "  1  believe  that  the  time  has  come  lo  enlarge  tlic 
field  of  inveBtment.  In  harmony  with  the  plan  already  adopted, 
life  inaurance  companies  should  be  permitted  to  invest  in  drainage 
bonds,  and  in  such  securities  as  paving,  curbing,  sewering  or  other 
public  improvement  certificates.  .  .  I  believe,  also,  that  every 
life  insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  stale 
should  be  permitted  to  invest  a  reasonable  sum  ...  in  i 
home  office.  .  .  The  taw  .  .  .  ought  to  be  changed,  so  that 
if  the  companies  desire  to  loan  money  upon  real  estate  in  other 
states,  they  should  first  apply  to  the  Exccuiive  Council,  and  receive 
authority  from  that  body,  prescribing  in  what  states  or  parts  of 
states,  other  than  our  own,  such  loans  can  be  made.    .    ." 

8  Ja  06,  p-S-io 

Ky.  Beckham.  "  I  would  also  advise  that  you  pass  a  law  along 
practicable  lines  requiring  a  company  doing  business  in  the  state 
to  invest  a  certain  portion  of  its  earnings  in  Kentucky.  It  is  a 
constant  drain  upon  our  money  lo  send  out  every  year  a  large 
sum  for  insurance  and  to  have  no  part  of  it  reinvested  in  the 
state.    .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.19 

Va.  Swanson.  "  We  should  by  law  require  the  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  this  state  to  invest  a  part  of  theii 
reserve  funds  in  safe  Virginia  securities,  loans,  mortgages  or 
properties,  approitiinating  as  near  as  possible  the  amount  required 
to  the  amount  of  Virsinin  premiums  that  go  into  the  reserve 
If  all  the  states  should  adopt  legislation  of  this  char- 
uld  prevent  the  great  accumulation  of  the  funds  of 
companies  in  the  large  cities  to  be  used  as  stockjobbing 
schemes  and   for   speculative   purposes.     .     ."  i   F  06,  p.ii-12 

Life  and  accident 

La.  Blanchard.  "  Louisiana,  with  the  largest  city  of  the  South 
within  her  borders,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  large  life  insurance 
companies  incorporated  under  her  laws.  Legislation  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  such  Companies,  and  promoting  their  growth 
and  development,  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  especially  at  this 
Juncture  when  recent  exposures  of  ill  practices  have  shaken  the 
public  faith  in  many  of  the  big  companies  of  the  Northern  States," 
14  My  06,  p,51 
'  La.  Blanchard.  Special  message  relating  to  life  insurance. 
Recommends  investment  in  Louisiana  of  amount  equal  to  reserve 
on  Louisiana  policies;  prohibition  of  deferred  dividends;  greater 
publicity  of  accounts;  restriction  of  salaries  of  officers  and  com- 
pensation   of   agents;    prohibition    of   campaign    contributions. 

17  My  06,   IS  p. 

Mass.    Guild.     "...     I    recommend    that    the    Governor,    with 

the   consent   o5    the   Co^l^^cl\,  ^e   a\.\thoi\T.ei  a'l  oiv'Le  ^^l  a.^^Qint   a 

temporary    and   advisory  boa^i,  'w'o.q   <na\\  ■tW\-.t  aivi  toSvVj   ts-m 
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insurance  laws  .  .  .  consider  and  originate  measures  and  sug- 
gestions, and  report  such  information,  with  their  findings  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  present  General  Court    .    ."    4  Ja  06,  p.  18-19 

d  Mass.  Guild.  Special  message  recommending  postponement  of 
insurance  legislation  until  completion  of  work  of  National  Insur- 
ance  Convention.  16  Ap  06,  2  p. 

c  Miss.  Vardaman.  "  Recent  disclosures  in  the  management  of 
the  great  life  insurance  companies  of  the  North  impress  me  with 
the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi  with  which  our  people  may  invest  their 
money  with  the  assurance  that  the  money  so  invested  will  not 
be  stolen  or  squandered  in  speculation,  for  private  salaries,  or 
luxuriant  living  on  the  part  of  its  officers.     .     ."         3  Ja  06,  p.26 

f  N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  The  funds  of  insurance  companies 
should  sacredly  be  safeguarded  for  the  policy  holders  by  the  state 
and  every  element  of  personal  gain  eliminated  from  their  manage- 
ment. To  accomplish  this  result  it  has  been  suggested  that  large 
amounts  ought,  for  the  safety  of  the  insured  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  to  be  invested  in  bonds  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  at  a  conservative  valuation;  that  deposits 
with  or  loans  to  moneyed  corporations  should  be  subject  to  suit- 
able restrictions;  that  the  control  of  subsidiary  companies  should 
not  be  permitted;  that  insurance  directors  should  have  no  con- 
flicting business  connections;  that  investments  in  corporate  bonds 
should  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  speculation  and  loss  from 
an  attempt  to  float  doubtful  enterprises;  that  policies  should  be 
of  standard  forms  so  that  the  abuses  arising  from  ambiguity, 
complexity  and  incompleteness  of  the  contract  may  be  eradicated 
and  the  contract  made  definite  in  form  and  substance;  that  a 
uniform  system  of  audits  and  accounts  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  Insurance  Department;  that  full  publicity  to  policy  holders 
should  be  assured;  that  deferred  dividend  policies  should  be 
prohibited  or  greatly  restricted;  that  policies  should  be  further 
safeguarded  from  forfeiture;  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
gains  of  the  company  to  the  policy  holders  entitled  thereto  should 
be  required;  that  policy  holders  should  have  an  effective  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  companies  and  that  the  discretion  of  the 
directors  should  be  subject  to  judicial  or  administrative 
review.    .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.  12-13 

g  R.  I.  Utter.  ".  .  .  At  the  present  time  the  conditions  are 
not  sufficiently  understood  to  warrant  the  making  of  extensive 
changes  in  our  insurance  laws."  9  Ja  06,  p.6 

h  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  Special  message  recommending  enactment  of 
insurance  law  for  District  of  Columbia  in  conformity  with  report 
and  recommendations  of  the   Chicago   Insurance   Convention. 

17  Ap  06 

i  Wis.  LaFollette.  Investigation  of  life  insurance  companies  rec- 
ommended. «j  X^  CiV  '^•'V^-'iS^ 
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Investments,  sec  1747 
ijgt  Policy.    AppLication.    Rates 

a  la.  Cummins.  "  I  believe  thai  thert  sbould  be  stantUrd  ioaat 
'ti  pulicies.    They  should  be  uniform  with  all  coinpjuiic^    .    ." 

8  Ja  06k  p.to 
1758(7  Surplus.    Dividends 

a  la.  Ciiinniiijs.  "  It  ictruis  to  me  ihat  every  cunsidcratwn  uf 
safety  und  (air  denting  reiiuire^  that  ihe  surplus  to  be  cTctliied 
or  paiil  tn  [lartlcipatitiK  policy  holders  shaj]  be  ascertained  and 
|i;iid,  nr  iitherwise  disponed  of,  every  year.    .     ,"  8  Ji  ofi,  p.8-9 

b  Ky,  Retkhiiiii  Deferreii  dividends.  "  I  would  advise  that  yov 
carefully  examine  inlc  yiiur  power  in  the  premise;,  and  that  if 
you  tind  it  would  be  cfTcetive.  pass  a  law  teiiuiring  a  short  peiio'I 
accauntinR  of  the  surplus  to  the  pnJiey  holders  of  the  company" 

2  Ja  06,  pA9 

•759  XlLitLiEil  Iriauranoe 

a         N.   Y.    HiKniiis.     Special   messaee  recommeuding  amendment  of 

chnptrr    123,    law*    d    1906,   so   as   ti   change   date    o(   election   of 
dircctt.rs  !■.  lIcccmbiT  iH,  igoiS.  >  My  oS 

1764  Fire  and  other  casualty 

1777  Boilers 

a  la.  Ciiiiiiiiiii-,  '  SiibiMvi^ioii  (.  ,,t  -ittimi  iroy  [■■i  xW  Code! 
^rcatc>  :i  practical  munop.ily  in  tin-  insiirjincc  ui*  ste;nn  hoikr.s  ni 
one  company.  .  .  I  c;iii  perceive  no  rcasi  m  ivliy  companies 
nptratinf!  niuK-r  snbilivisinn  5  of  section  1709  .shonlil  not  insure 
.-,Kai..sil..,il,rcxpl.,sionv.     .     ."  SJaofi.  p.,i 
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b        R.   I.   Ti 


iioitilioiiis  for  iIk-  creation 

nltnrc   and   Immigration." 

.1  Ja  Wi.  p.,'S-20 


AGRICULTURE 

1840  State  associations  and  fairs 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "  The  [state]  fair  has  outgrown  the  present 
accommodations.     .     ."  .3  Ja  06,  p.30 

1890  Forestry 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "  The  state  should  preserve  what  remains  of 
the  pine  forests.  It  can  be  done  by  passing  a  law  requiring 
owners  to  limit  the  cut  of  the  timber  to  trees  larger  than  10'  or 
12  inches  in  diameter;  prohibiting  any  tree  to  be  cut  of  less 
dimensions  than,  say.  10  or  12  inches,  and  making  provision  look- 
ing to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law."  14  My  06,  p.So-51 

b  O.  Herrick.  "  I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  two 
years  ago  for  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  foster  and  preserve 
the  rapidly  diminishing  forest  areas  of  the  state.  .  .  I  suggest 
that  a  bureau  be  established  in  connection  with  the  State  Fish 
and    Game    Commission    at    the    Ohio    State    University.*' 

I  Ja  06,  p.23 

1892  Bounty.    Exemption 

a  O.  Pattison.  "  It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  offer  it  also  as 
my  suggestion,  that  for  a  period  of  10  or  20  years  all  timber  lands 
in  agricultural  sections  should  be  freed  from  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  of  the  entire  tract;  this,  however,  is  to  include  only 
virgin  timber  lands,  or  those  not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
lands  which  contain  a  certain  number  of  trees  and  on  which  no 
timber  would  be  cut  during  said  years,  except  for  the  owner's 
purposes    for    firewood    or    for    his    own    building    material.     .     ." 

8  Ja  06,  p.20-21 

1894  Forest  preserves 

a  N.  Y.  Higgins.  ".  .  .  It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  state  will 
not  forever  ignore  the  theory  and  practice  of  scientific  forestry 
and  that  it  will  not  only  protect  the  wilderness  constituting  the 
forest  preserve  in  its  natural  state,  but  will  also  encourage  by 
precept  and  example  the  cultivation  of  forest  tracts  for  economical 
purposes.     .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.31 

1896  Lumber 

See  also  778(5,  Public  lands 

a  La.  Rlanchard.  **A  vast  amount  of  timber  in  the  rough  (saw 
logs)  is  being  carried  out  of  the  state  to  be  manufactured  into 
lumber  at  mills  in  contiguous  states.  .  .  It  would  redound 
greatly  to  Louisiana's  material  interests  to  have  her  timber  prod- 
ucts sawed  into  lumber  by  mills  located  on  her  own  soil.  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to  require  this,  provided  it 
may  be  done  without  infringement  oi  ^W7  v^Xxvcav^^  ^^  ^otv%VsX».- 
tional  law."  \\  ^V^   ^, '^.^^ 
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1900 

Game  and  fish 

a 

N.   Y.    Higgins.    "The    Forest.    Fish    and    Game    Law    .    .    . 

should  be  carefully  recodified.    .     ."                                 3  Ja  06,  p.31 

b 

0.  Herrick.    "  In  its  report     ...     the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 

sion complained  of  the  lax  laws  relating  to  fishing  on  Lake  Erie  and 

say  that   unless   some    stringent   legislation   is   provided    by  this 

session  of  the   Legislature  the   rapid  extinction  of  the   great   food 

supply   afforded   by  the   lake   will   continue  and   it  will    take   but  « 

few  years  to  deplete  the  stock  of  fish  in  Ohio.     .     ."     1  Ja  06,  p  24 

1904 

Enforcement.    Fines 

3 

Md.  Warfield.    "  I  would  recommend  that  these  [fishi   commis- 

sioners bt  placed  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws 

relating  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  state."                     3  Ja  06,  p.4S 

1906 

License  to  hunt  or  fish 

a 

La.  Bianchard.     ".     .     .     Nonresident  hunters  come  into  Louis- 

ianJL   in    large    numbers.     It    should   be   a   misdemeanor    for   them 

to   hunt   here   unlil    they   shall   have   first   paid   a   state   and   parish 

license  in  the  parish  in  which  they  hunt."                  14  My  06,  p.45-46 

1959 

Fish 

Fish  culture 

Md.    Warfield 

■■Th 

[fish]     com 

shore    s 

rongly 

recomn- 

ends   the    sal 

Garrett 

county 

becaus 

e    it   has   no 

hatching 

purposes,   anc 

its   situation 

"'"" 

nder  it 

'"'"" 

ly  useless  as 
Fishways 

Wis. 

LaFolle 

te.     Chapter  461.  law 

booms 

nd   pier 

s  to  be 

equipped  wit 

fishway. 

There 

does  71 

ot  seem   to   t 

fish  ways 

to   be 

placed 

n  booms  and 

should  I 

ot   be  r 

cquired 

at  all.     .    ." 

lissioner  for  the  western 
of  the  station  located  in 
•ater  that  can  be  used  for 
is  so  far  from  the  railroad 
hatching  station.     .     ." 

3  Ja  06,  p.45 


laws  of  1905,   "requires   dams, 

special  kind   of  patented 

be   any  reason   for  requiring 

A   patented    fishway 

5   D  05.  p.2S 


Special  methods  of  fishing 
N.  J.    Stokes,     Recommends    repe.il    of    ". 
fishing   by   steam  and   other   vessels  with   shi 


n  the  waters  of  the 
or  such  fl^lnlls.■■ 

St 

itc  of  New  Jersey  and  to  require  a  license 
9  Ja  06,  p.11-12 
Oysters 

Md.  Warfield.     •■. 
g  oy-U'r   famine 

«' 

>,\aiy\av\d  Vw^  m  '-Ve  ^-afi  Wa.'-..  -nVCvt  «Cw« 
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states  and  countries,  with  a  supply  of  oysters  upon  their  natural 
beds  far  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  us,  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
oysters,  we  have,  in  the  face  of  all  experience,  relied  solely  upon 
our  natural  supply,  until  it  is  now  almost  wholly  exhausted.  This 
exhaustion  is  not  primarily  due  to  overdredging  or  tonging,  or 
even  to  the  failure  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  culling 
law.    .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p.  15-16 

Mines  and  mining 

Set  also  500,  Corporations.     For  labor  in  mines  j»#  2040 

2037  Waste  of  oil  and  gas.    Plugging  wells 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "...  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law 
adapted  to  the  mineral  deposits  found  in  our  state,  preventing 
destruction  and  waste  and  promoting  the  mining  industry  of  the 
state.    .    ."  14  My  06,  p.41 

^°4o  Labor 

See  also  354.  Convict  labor;  xoqq,  Buildings,  sanitation  and  safety:  x6xa,  Labor  day 

a  Md.  Warfield.  ".  .  .  Legislation  authorizing  the  Bureau  [of 
Statistics]  to  take  a  census  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state  should 
be  enacted.  This  act  should  contain  a  provision  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  report  of  all  factories  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  clothing  shops."  3  Ja  c6,  p.29 

"b  N.  Y.  Higgins.  "...  I  recommend  such  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  factory  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Department  [of  Labor]   to  do  systematic  and  thorough  work." 

3  Ja  06,  p.27 

c  Va.  Swanson.  "  Under  reasonable  restrictions,  clearly  defined 
by  law,  power  should  be  given  the  Labor  Commissioner  to  inspect 
factories  in  order  to  procure  proper  information,  and  to  see  that 
the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  state  are  obeyed.     .    ."     i  F  06,  p.i8 

• 

2063  Mines 

See  also  aoao,  Mines  and  mining 

a  Va.  Montague.  "  The  growth  and  magnitude  of  our  mining  in- 
dustries afford  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  people  work  are  not  free  from 
danger,  and  for  their  protection  I  would  suggest  the  enactment 
of  laws  substantially  analogous  to  those  already  in  force  in  the 
various  mining  states  of  the  Union."  10  Ja  06,  p.12 

2066  Safety  of  employees 

a        O.  Herrick.     ".    .    ,    The  Attorney  General  aud  Oxt.  CVv^i  \.'cv- 
spector  of  Mines    made   a   personal   \tvspecl\ow   o\  x>cv^  "^\vcvOc^^ 
mining  districts  of  the  state,  and     .     .     .     itvotX.  XV^V  ^^^^  '^'txv.o?^^ 
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causes  of  injuries  ;ind  toss  of  life  incident  to  the  present  metbod 
of  mining  result  from  the  use  of  electric  motor  cars  and  lirt 
throughout  the  niiues,  fts  well  as  the  operation  of  machinerr 


by  compressed  air  in  cutting  the  coal, 

laws    now   governing  the   use   of  electrtcity 

iTiincs,  and  lliat  tUt  stHlntcs  on  the  subject  of 
ubsolctt   iiiid   iiiapplicable.   cxct'pT   to   ihc   old 


V  l,.ng 


I  of  u 


nd  that  Ihere  a 

the    operation  a( 

ining  have  become 

n-thods.  which  nre 

t  J,i  06,  p.at-il 


Stt  alio  itQ).  Prtrolcum  product! 
M<J.  VVartield.  "  The  [Mine)  Inspector  recommends  'tune 
i-h.ii)gi-s  in  the  law  relating  lo  the  quality  of  oil  used  in  the  minM. 
He  believes  that  the  standard  should  be  changed  and  thai  the 
quality  tti  he  used  should  bt  definitely  fixed,  and  the  use  of  an 
inferior  griitle  prohibited."  3  J.i  06,  p.4& 


Railways 
O.  S.  Roosevelt.     "The  excessive  hdurs  of  Ubor  l«  which  rail- 

t'Kiii  employees  in  train  service  arc  in  many  cases  subjected  is  also 
;i  iiuiHer  H'bich  may  well  entin^e  the  serious  .illpiitinii  of  the 
ConRrcss.     .     ."  5   D  05.  p.ll 

Employiiieiit 

Free  cmploymcnl  bureaus 
N.  Y.  Higgiiis.  "The  .  .  .  Commissioner  ..l  Labor  advi-es 
me  that  thf  free  employ niunt  bureau  maintained  by  the  slate  in 
New  Viirk  city  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  In  effect  tht  bureau 
has  bccnnie  an  intelligence  office  for  women  domestic  servani-. 
It  seems  unnecessary  for  the  slate  to  continue  to  mainiain  this 
agency.  State  regulation  and  supervision  of  private  employment 
a^'Cncies    would    have    ;i    more    far-reaching    and    beneficial    effect 


Wo 


l.arlmml  ..f  Commvrce  and  Lab, 
iKiili..n  of  thi-  conditions  of  womi 
cd  of  full  knowU-dKc  on  which  I 
tr  .ind  miniicipal  U-jiislalion  for  t! 
.     .-  a   I)   05,   p.l 
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CHARITIES  2125- 

what  they  ought  not  to  do  in  the  way  of  work  than  in  many  of  our 
sister  states;  but  if  we  begin  right  we  will  have  less  to  reform 
in  the  days  to  come.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  consistent  with 
g'ood  policy  t()  enact  a  statute  up<^)n  this  subject.     .     .*'  8  Ja  06,  p. 23 

h  Mass.  Guild.  ".  .  .  The  truant  officer  is  now  allowed  with- 
out a  warrant  to  hale  an  illiterate  child  to  school  if  it  is  engaged 
in  play.  He  should  be  given,  what  he  has  not  now,  the  same 
power  Jtver  the  same  child  if  engaged  at  work.  .  .  Agents  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  to  me  that  a  shameful 
trade  exists,  which  supplies  for  money  false  age  and  schooling 
certificates  to  children  under  age.     .     .*'  4  Ja  06,  p.33 

c  Miss.  Vardaman.  "  The  age  and  hours  of  child  labor  is  an 
unquestioned  prerogative  of  the  state  government  to  regulate  and 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  state  government  to  do  so.  I  submit 
the  question  for  your  consideration.''  3  Ja  06,  p.30 

d  U.  S.  Roosevelt.  "  I  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my 
last  annual  message  for  an  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  of  general  labor  conditions,  especial  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and  child  labor 
legislation  in  the  several  states.     .     ."  5  D  05,  p. 12-13 

^125  Employers-*  Hal^illty.     Iii«virance 

See  also  1732,  Insurance 

a  U.  S.  K(josevelt.  Recommendation  renewed  for  employers 
liability  law  for  the  District  of   Columbia  and  in  navy  yards. 

5  D  05,  p.ii 

^Ho  Charities 

See  also  60,  State  institutions;  335,  Corrections 

2159  Public  calamity 

a  Cal.  Pardee.  Proclamation  convening  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion to  pass  relief  measures  occasioned  by  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  April  18.  i  Je  06,  7p. 

b  Cal.  Pardee.  Message  to  extra  session  of  Legislature  convened 
to  pass  relief  measures  occasioned  by  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  of  April  18.  2  Je  06,  10  p. 

c  Mass.  Guild.  Special  message  urging  action  for  relief  of  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  sufferers.  20  Ap  06,  i  p. 

d  N.  Y.  Higgins.  Special  message  recommending  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  relief  of  San  Francisco  earthquake  sufferers. 

23   Ap  06 

2165  Hospitals 

See  also  1042,  Tuberculosis  hospital 
3166  State  hospitals 

a        Miss,  V.irihinmu.     Establishment  oi  a  \\osy>\\.^\  ;x\. 'i^cVsow  \t^^vcv- 
niended.  '^  ^vv  ^,  \> 'i-S^ 

fit 
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Defectives 


Va.  Montague.  "  I  again  ask  your  co  a  side  ration  of  the  eataUUIi-' 
ment  oi  a  school  for  the  coloreJ  deaf  and  blind.    .     ." 

10  Ja  06.  P-? 

Insane  ^^^1 

Sit  aliB  63.  Suic  m^iltutioos  ^^^1 

State  asylams  ^^1 

Ky.  Beckham.  "  I  recomnipnd  that  you  change  tlie  law  uf 
management  of  these  four  institutions  (insane  and  feeble-minded] 
and  place  ihem  in  the  hands  of  3  state  hoard  of  control,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  a.nd  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     ,     ." 

a  Ja  06.  p-;-B 
Iffiss.  Vardaman.    Improvements  in  state  asylums  recommended, 

3  Ja  06,   p.22-2} 

O.   Herrick,     New  hospital   for  the  insane.  i   Ja   06.  pjo 

Institutional  boards,   officers  and  employees 

Va.  Montague.  "The  compensation  of  the  superintendents  and 
assistants  of  our  inrane  hospitals  is  less,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  state  in  the  Union;  and  we  can  neither  long  retain  our  best 
men  nor  hope  to  till  vacancies  by  good  ones  at  the  present  rate 
of  pay."  9  Ja  06,  p.5 

Care  outside  of  asylums 

Va.  Montague.  "Our  jails  are  practically  free  of  insane,  but 
tlierc  are  a  few  insane  persons  in  the  custody  of  relatives  or 
friends  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  pursuance  of  statutory 
authorization.  This  statute  should  be  repealed.  Our  insane  should 
be  in  the  hospitals,  for  their  maintenance  by  the  state  while  in 
the  care  of  relatives  or  individuals  without  official  supervision, 
is   a   policy   unwise   and   a   practice   too   svisceptible   of   abuse." 

to  Ja  06,  p.4-5 

tipiloptios 

Slale  asylums  and  colonies 

N.  Y.  Higgins.  "The  Ciaig  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  in  need 
of  a  large  new  building  for  the  treatment  of  imbecile  and  insane 
tpilLplics  and  those  requiring  custodial  care  who  can  not  be 
treated  to  advantage  by  the  cottage  system  but  can  better  and 
mure   economically  be   cared   for  in  a   single  building.     ,     ," 

3  Ja  06,  p.26 
Va.   Montague,     "  U  is   most  expedient  and  humane   to   provide 
separate  buildings  and  gtoM^A'^  'i'^T  \.\\e  sm^^qt^.  ^^i  -Litt  tiK  t^\\ti- 
,;-,  "  ^-^  ^»-  *,  V% 
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3215  F"eet>le- minded 

a  Ga.  Terrell.  "...  I  suggest  that  a  suitable  committee  or 
commission  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  such 
schools  [for  feeble-minded  and  defective  children]  in  other  states, 
where  they  have  been  successfully  operated,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  one  in  Georgia."  27  Je  06,  p.  18-19 

b  Ky.  Beckham.  "  The  state  pays  $75  annually  to  each 
person  adjudged  to  be  a  pauper  idiot,  and  this  has  grown  to 
be  a  wasteful  and  abominable  pension  system.  .  .  First,  amend 
the  law  by  providing  that  in  each  case  the  county  shall  pay  one 
half  the  allowance  before  the  state  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  other  half;  or,  second,  build  an  addition  to  this  Feeble-minded 
Institute  and  require  that  the  idiots  be  sent  there.     .     ." 

2  Ja  06,  p.7 

c  Mass.  Guild.  "  I  urgently  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
suggestions  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  urging  the  extension 
of  help  to  the  feeble-minded.     .    ."  4  Ja  06,  p.31 

»"»         Education.   Science.   Culture 

.«3  Elementary  and  secondary  education 

a  Ky.  Beckham.  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Superintendent  [of  Public  Instruction]  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  trustee  system  and  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  schools  should  be  followed,  and  that  a  higher  standard  of  in- 
struction would  be  obtained  by  doing  both.  .  .  If  [normal 
schools]  can  be  established  without  seriously  trespassing  upon 
the  school  fund,  then  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  so." 

2  Ja  06,  p.8-9 

b  Va.  Swanson.  "  No  act  of  this  General  Assembly  would  be  more 
deserving  of  commendation,  more  promotive  of  public  good,  than 
the  one  extending  generous  aid  to  our  primary  schools  and  in- 
fusing into  them  new  life  and  vigor.     .     ."  i  F  06,  p. 14-15 

3228  Officers.    Boards 

2229  State 

a  Md.  Warfield.  **  I  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
create  the  office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Treasurer  of  the  State  Board.     .     ."  3  Ja  06,  p.19 

2230  County 

a        La.  Blanchard.     "  With   regard  to  parish  school  boards,  I   rec- 
ommend  the   members   thereof  be   elected   by  the   people   of  the 
parishes   wherein  their  duties,  respectively,   are   to  be   performed. 
The  popular  sentiment  of  the  state  seems  \.o  i^NOx  \.V\^  Ocvaxv^^, 
and  in  deference  to  this  sentiment  1  it\aV.^  iVv^  xtc.ovcvTc^^Tv^'^Vva^. 
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.  .  In  cStfting  a  chaiigi-.  :i\\d  practicallj'  relieving  the  pxrish 
schuol  board  o(  responsibility  to  the  state  board,  I  thitik  it  would 
be  well  to  .  .  .  provide  that  the  selection  of  tlic  parish  super- 
intendent shall  be  subject  at  alt  times  to  the  apt>ravxl  of  the 
atatc  board,  and  give  the  state  board  the  authority  lo  require 
that  a  reastinable  salary  be  paid  him.    .    ."  14  My  06.  p.2S-*S 

Biuldings.    Grounds 

Va.  Swanson.  "...  I  wmilil  suggest  to  the  General  Assctn- 
lily  tlie  consideration  oE  some  pLiii  to  increase  the  credit  of  th« 
school  districts  and  thus  enable  them  to  procure,  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest,  funds  tu  erect  auitabic  school  buildings,  to  be 
firailually  paid  otit  cif  iheir  local  school  taxes.  This  would  save 
ts  now  pHid  in  many  cases.  "  I   F  oG.  p.15 


Funds.     Lands.     Taxes 

Sir  ulin;74  Pit1>lt>  lund- 

O,  l\mison.  ".  .  .  By  the  present  law  a  laruc  iurti  of  money 
n  tliL-  aggregate  is  now  being  paid  to  county  )inditor>  for  liitU 
)r  no  service.  This  should  he  stopiied  at  once  and  this  larifc  siini 
>f  money  saved  for  the  srhool  fund."  S  Ja   «">.  p  16 

NeKroew 
Miss.  \'ard;iman.  ■.  .  .  I  bfliovc  ovcry  dollar  jnvt^ttd  i..r 
K-(;ro  i.'chn;:idon  niidfr  our  [)ri!.iiit  irii*  school  system  is  an  111- 
jcfcniilik'  and  nnwariantcd  prodigality  of  cash.  It  is  a  crimi; 
igainst  tilt-  white  man  who  (urnishe;  thi-  dollar  ami  a  dii- 
idvantatji'    li>   the    negro   upon    whom    it    is    spent,     . 


Attendance 
Compulsory  attendance.    Truancy 


S.  C.  Hcyward. 
lot  bccnnic  ;i  la\ 
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ie   onils   the   interest   of  the 
3  Ja  06,  P..I9 
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d  Va.  Montague.  "  Compulsory  attendance  prevails  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
even  here  Maryland  and  Kentucky  have  broken  the  reactionary 
fetters,  and  it  may  be  generally  affirmed  that  wherever  the  free 
school  is  efficient,  either  in  America  or  abroad,  legalized  com- 
pulsory attendance  prevails.  .  .  If  the  General  Assembly  is 
unwilling  to  take  this  step  for  the  whole  state,  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend your  honorable  body  to  empower  any  county  or  city 
of  the  state  with  the  option  of  establishing  compulsory  attend- 
ance.    .     ."  10  Ja  06,  p.  1 1 

2275  School   year,  month,  day 

a  Ga.  Terrell.  Recommends  that  scholastic  year  be  frcmi  Septem- 
ber T  to  August  31  instead  of  the  calendar  year.  27  Je  06,  p.  13 

2277  Stiadents.     DlsclpHi:ie 

22C1  Physical   condition.    Medical    inspection 

a  Mass.  Guild.  "  I  would  suggest  that  you  consider  legislation 
contemplating  a  more  general  medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
as  now  practised  in  some  localities,  notably  for  the  discovery  of 
infectious  diseases  and  physical  defects.     .     ."  4  Ja  06,  p.22-23 

2342  Professional  and  technical  education 

2343  Agricultural 

a  Ga.  Terrell.  **.  .  .  The  act  of  1903  requiring  that  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  agriculture  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools  is  a  wise  and  important  measure.  .  .  Between 
these  schools  and  the  university  there  exists  a  wide  gap  which 
can  best  be  supplied  by  agricultural  schools  or  colleges  in  each 
congressional  district.     .     ."  27  Je  06,  p.io-ii 

2353  Libraries 

2354  State  libraries 

a  Md.  Warlield.  *'I  recommend  that  the  Library  Committee  be 
authorized  ...  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  some  effective  means  by  which  expert  informa- 
tion can  be  collated  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  thus  enabling 
them  to  keep  track  of  effective  legislation  in  other  states  and 
communities.  .  .  Committees  and  members  could  have  before 
them  in  compact  shape  the  experience  of  every  other  state  on 
any  given  subject.  Fewer  laws  would  be  declared  unconstitutional 
and  less  litigation  would  result.  Greater  ^cotvowv-^  ;\.^^  ^SSv^x^xv^-^ 
would   be   assured    in    the    admiu'isUaUou    ol  \\\^  \;sL>wsr 

On 


3363 
3365 
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Va.  Montagne.  ".  .  .  Increased  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  libramn  and  his  chief  assistant;  additional  stack 
space  should  be  allotted;  traveling  libraries,  by  all  means,  shoulii 
be  established,  and  the  plan  of  the  librarian  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  history  should  have  legislative  sanction  and  support." 

10  Ja  06,  p.11 

History.    Records.    Memorials 

Arcfaivet.     Records.    Colonial  laws 


CaL  Pardee.  Proclamatio 
sion  to  pass  relief  measure: 
qtiakc  and  6re  of  April    18. 


ng  Legislature  in  extra  MS- 

ed  by  San   Francisco  earth- 

r  Je  06.  7p 


Scenic  and  historic  places 


U.  S.  Roosevelt.    Special  message  recommending  1 
aw  for  preservatioti  of  Niagara  falls  as  recommended  by  Ame 
:an   tnembers  of  the  International   Waterways   Comniission. 

2?  Mr 
Battle  flags 


Va.  Montague, 
returned  to  the  st 
under   continuous 


'  The  Confederate  battle  flags  which  have  been 

te  by  the  United  States  government  should  be 

oflicial    care    and    deposited    in    some    fireproof 

10  Ja  06.  p9 


MemaTisls  on  battlefields.    Soldiers 

O.   Hcrrick.     Vicksbiirg  monument. 
O.  Herrick.    ".    .     . 
tioii   he  made   for  tlit 


S.  C.  Heyward.     A 


t.  r  Ja  06,  pas 

id  that  an  adequate  appropria- 

litable    Ohio    soldiers   and 

t   J,i   06.  p.25 

t  Valley   Forge. 

9  Ja  06,  p.2s 
War  rijoorcls 

:ommcnd.^(ion   renewed   for   a  roster   ot   Iowa 
8  Ja  06.  p.22-23 


Military  regulations 


jfij.  Hist 
Adjutant  general 

crease  in   salary  of  Adjutant  Genera!  rec- 

3  Ja  06.  p.i? 

le  Adjutant  General    .    .    .    urges  that  the 

peclor  general  should  be  taken  out  of  politics 

suggests  thai  this  oflicial  be  appointed 


Miss.  Vardaman. 
omuKuded. 

S.  C.  He\ward.  ' 
olTico  of  adjutant  and 
and  be  made  appoint 

by  the   Governor  wpon  U\e  ieco'mn\civda.uii^\  of  a   majority   of  (he 
officers    of   tlic   >;-.aioiia\   GuarA.    W  vVv?.  \  \vea.i<\\-j    r^ti-a^-at.     .    r 
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Local  government 

Hunicipalities 

la.  Cummins.  "  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  state  in  the  past 
to  extend  some  aid  to  certain  associations  which  deal  with  agriculture. 
.  .  The  growth  of  population  is  now  largely  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  there  are  constantly  arising  problems  of  the  most 
Important  character  which  require  intimate  association  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  administering  municipal  affairs  to  solve. 
1  believe,  therefore,  that  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Iowa  Municipalities  would  be  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds.    .    ."  8  Ja  06,  p.24 

Consolidation 
Pa.  Pennypackcr.  "The  union  of  the  cities  at  the  junction  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  into  one  municipality  is 
a  subject  of  importance  to  the  commonwealth,  and  of  interest 
to  the  people  who  there  have  their  residences  and  conduct  their 
occupations.    .    ."  15  Ja  06,  p.g 

Mayor  , 

O,  Herrick.  "The  present  provision  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
municipal  code  which  gives  to  the  Governor  the  power  to  remove 
mayors  for  misconduct  should  be  repealed.  It  has  been  held 
inoperative  by  both  the  last  administration  under  Governor  Nash 
and  the  present  one.  Were  it  operative  it  ought  to  be  repealed, 
for  it  violates  every  principle  of  local  self-government.    .    ." 

I  Ja  06,  p.33 

NliAnlcipal  civil  service 

Siwaheiid.  Civil  Mrvice  eiunmuion;  i]88.  Pinanciil  oflicen.     LawmUting 
officer. 

O.  Herrick.  "The  Municipal  Code  should  be  made  still  more 
flexible,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  permits,  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  reduce  the  number  of  officers  provided  for  the  smaller 
municipalities."  i  Ja  06,  p.21-23 

Coun^  and  township  government 

Includes  proviMotn  reUtinjf  to  the  Louisiiiini  parish.     Sn  also  ipedfic  funcUon* 


I  Hd.  Warfield.  "The  Auditor  still  urges  ...  the  recom- 
mendations made  two  years  ago  .  .  .  that  the  various  officers 
keep  complete  books.  .  .  In  many  counties  the  records  are  kept  in 
private  account  books  which  are  taken  away  \>s  ft>t  o'Svcv!&%  «.  "Ccvt 
expiration  of  their  terms,     .     ."  ^  '^a.  tfo,  ^J?. 


-.;  1  ■■■  j_:i  rr:;  i;r  parish  ajid  mnnieifil 
ri-ra— -t  eici  it  lo  mills,  or  Ji  on  the 
:*■=  ih.t  cii«  EOT  27  jears.  It  is  much 
r-  i=ict— «c:  tte  mlxiniam  should  be 
;o  :i:<  pojce  inries  and  town  conncili 
~±ez  the  maiimain,  if  they  can.  .  ." 
14  My  06,  p.l6 


■.y'-'.r'i.  '■  I  ir.'jst  repeit  to  yon  my  recommendatiot 
ir.  r»rtre::ce  10  eourty  auditors  and  treasurers.  These 
•■.';ry  good  reaior.  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to 
fliiTncfS  and  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  incident  10 
ni;jaiKns   for   reelection."  g  Ja  06,  p.j 


I>L|.C.MitM     i 


<lepoi*itorIes 

Tjl.ind   that   at  present   the   deposi- 
,tc\^\   -iwi  ^o'j.vJqVj  •a.-RCQ'i.'stitutiona], 
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duty  of  placing  the  public  funds  on  interest  under  proper  safe- 
guarda  and  restrictions  is  merely  optional  with  the  local  authori- 
ties. A  general  county  law  should  be  passed.  The  deposit  of 
public  funds  should  be  made  compulsory.    .    ."         I  Ja  06,  p.S-9 

fl69o  Public  WOTks.    Public  improvements 

»fi*7  Municipal  utilities  {general) 

Sit  oho  iS3T>  Stmt  nilwftyi 

■  N.  J.  Stokes.  ".  .  .  Public  utility  corporations  should  report, 
under  proper  directions,  to  some  state  official  as  to  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  extending  trolley  lines,  water,  gas,  electric 
light  and  telephone  plants,  or  pipe  lines,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Bonded  indebtedness  and  capitalization  could  then  be  made  upon 
this  basis,  with  a  proper  margin  for  working  capital  and  for  such 
contingencies  as  the  expenses  of  banking  and  financing.  Legisla- 
tion to  this  end  I  earnestly  recommend."  9  Ja  06,  p.40 

a6a8  Frauchiaea  (general) 

a  La.  Blanchard.  "Valuable  franchises  are  too  often  given  away; 
nothing,  or  no  adequate  compensation,  received  for  them.  There 
should  be  restrictions  placed  upon  municipal  councils,  boards  of 
aldermen,  etc.  in  this  respect."  14  My  o6i  p.So 

b  N.  J.  Stokes.  ".  .  .  If  the  highways  are  to  be  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  people,  who  own  the  highways,  should  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  an  increased  rental  as  their  property  becomes 
more  valuable,  just  as  the  owner  of  the  business  block  is  able 
to  raise  the  rent  thereon  in  proportion  as  increased  trade  and 
traffic  center  about  it.  .  .  The  passage  of  a  law  limiting  the 
right  of  the  governing  board  of  municipalities  to  grant  public 
franchises  for  a  longer  {Period  than  25  years  would  not  only 
protect  the  rights  of  future  generations,  enable  a  readjustment 
of  terms  according  to  conditions  at  the  end  of  this  period,  but 
would  eliminate  the  opportunity  to  grant  concessions  other  than 
upon  strictly  business  conditions.  That  this  limitation  may  not 
restrict  enterprises  or  arrest  progress  in  the  rural  districts,  it 
might  be  provided  that  any  ordinance  granting  a  franchise  for 
a  longer  period  than  25  years  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 'the 
people,  with   a  limitation  as  to  a   maximum   term   of  years. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  publicity  in  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises, both  with  regard  to  the  proper  advertising  of  applications 
and  the  preventing  of  undue  haste  in  the  passage  of  ordinances 
for  such  purposes."  9  Ja  06,  p. 38-39 

c  O.  Pattison.  "  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  prohibit  any  municipality  from  giving  away  or 
selling  any  franchise  of  any  nature,  or  from  extending  any  fran- 
chise without  first  submitting  it  to  a  vote  ot  l\it  ^eov^t  qK  %»A. 
eitr."  %  "ia  cfo,  ^A-^ 

6q 
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Municipal  ownership  (general) 

O.  Paulson.  "  I  desire  to  call  your  attcniion  to  the  iaterci:  thai 
is  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  home  rule  for  cities,  particularly 
as  to  the  right  of  each  city,  town  or  village  at  large  lo  dtait 
for  itself  all  questions  of  local  policy,  especially  those  of  poblic 
or  private  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  including  street  rail- 
ways, waterworks  and  lighting  systems.     .     ."  8  Ja  06,  p.l>ij 

Electricity.    Gas 

RaUs 

N.  Y.  Higgins.  "...  A  careful  investigation  of  the  gii 
problem  in  New  York  city  by  a  competent  and  conscientious 
legislative  committee  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  an  80- 
cent  rate  to  be  established  by  law.  A  prima  facie  case  was  nude 
out.  The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  subject  to  judicial  review. 
Yet  relief  was  refused.  I  urge  a  further  consideration  of  this 
question  on  your  part,"  3  Ja  06,  pj| 

■Water 

5*(  alio  io;g.  Pollution  of  water;  1180.  Cimtrol  n£  water 

Municipal  works 
N.  v.  Higgins.  "The  present  law  requires  only  municipal  cor- 
porations lo  submit  their  plans  for  sources  of  water  supply  to 
the  state  board  for  approval.  This  provision  should  be  amendd 
so  as  to  mclude  persons  and  private  corporations  condemning 
lands  for  sources  of  public  water  supplies."  3  ja  06,  pj. 

Roads.     Streets 
Miss.  Vardaman.    "The  improvements  of  the  public  roads  by 
taxation,  or  working  them  with  convict  labor  under  the  direction 
of  competent  state    and   county   oflicers   is    one   of   the   pressing 
necessities  of  this  state.    .    ."  3  Ja  06,  p,29-30 

State  road  systems  and  state  aid 
Va.   Montague.     "  My    former    recommendations    respecting   tht 
improvement  of  our  common  public  highways,  1   renew.     .    ." 

10  Ja  06.  pn 
I  Va.  Swanson.  ".  .  .  The  slate  should  first  create  a  depart- 
ment of  roads,  equip  it  with  scientific  men  experienced  in  road 
construction,  and  let  this  department  subsequently  submit  a  practi- 
cal and  comprehensive  plan.  The  state  could  then  extend  its 
aid  with  the  assurance  that  its  money  would  be  intelligently  spent 
and  accomplish  good  results.     .     ."  1    F  06,  p. 15 

I  Aitlomobiles    and   moUxydes 

I  Mass.  Guild,  "A  more  effective  and  uniform  regulation  of  aulo- 
jnobiles,  and  espec\a\\-s  o^  veOAe?,?,  t\\■i^iSellrs,  is  desirable.  .  . 
Those  who  maVe  a  Ta\,\oTva.\  i^^c  o\  3.  ■moi^^Tv  vtfKieit  ^o-^i.  ^^ 
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be  made  subject  to  petty  persecution.  .  .  All  fines  for  over- 
speeding  should  be  paid  to  the  commonwealth  and  applied  to  the 
repairs  of  highways."  4  Ja  06,  p.20-21 

N.  J.  Stokes.  '*,  .  •  The  damage  done  through  the  use  of 
these  machines  [automobiles]  to  the  surface  of  our  macadam 
and  gravel  roads  should  be  compensated  for  and  means  to  prevent 
reckless  driving  provided.  A  graduated  license  fee  for  cars  might 
be  charged  and  devoted  to  the  repair  of  our  damaged  roadways. 
.  .  An  automobile  capable  of  running  from  50  to  75  miles  an 
hour  is  granted  the  right  of  way  upon  our  streets  and  highways 
and  is  driven  in  some  cases  by  amateurs  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  the  handling  and  management  of  such  power- 
ful machines,  whose  eyesight  may  be  defective  or  who  for  other 
reasons  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  appreciating  the  responsi- 
bility they  have  assumed.  It  would  seem  that  drivers  of  auto- 
mobiles or  chauffeurs  should  be  required  to  have  a  license,  and 
this  license  should  be  revoked  upon  the  violation  of  its  provisions. 
.  .  It  might  be  provided  that  deliberate  reckless  driving,  whether 
of  automobiles  or  horses,  resulting  in  injury  to  person  or  prop- 
erty, should  be  punished  by  imprisonment.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds 
using  the  public  highways  should  be  required  to  carry  lights  at 
night  for   the   protection   of  themselves  and   the   public." 

9  Ja  06,  p.  13-14 
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Bonds,  see  Debts,  public 
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Budget,  S49 
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1099 
public,  779 
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Burglary,  31a 
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relief  measures  for  earthquake 
sufferers.  336^8;  taxation,  So<)a 

Canals.  1384 
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Capital  punishment,  139 

Capitol,  780a,  781 

Car  companies,  1267 

Casualty  insurance,  1764 
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epileptics ,  3  a  lo :  feeble-minded , 
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Children,  employment,  aii8 

Cities,  see  Municipalities 
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Civil  law,  375 

Civil  procedure,  695 

Civil  service,  38(1;  municipal,  3473 

Claims,  state  finance,  854 

Cocaine,  926 

Combinations,  589 

Commerce  and  industry,  i4aa 
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Counties,  government,  S493;  ofGcera, 
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aSi7;  financial  officers,  3593 

lec- 
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ofii- 
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ons. 
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Deneen.  Charles  S..  see   Illinois 

Gas.  2633 

Depositories,  868:  local  finance, 

2600 

Georgia,    courts.     6osa;     education. 
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174. 
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Direct  nomination.  i6o(j 
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and 
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916a;  municipalities,  2432a;  oste- 
opathy, 947a;  public  documents, 
67a;  railways,  1205a,  1232b,  1237a; 
reformatories,  345a,  347a;  war 
records,  2379a 

Jamestown  Exposition,  1662 
Judges,  668 
Jurisdiction,  17 

Jury,  726;  criminal  procedure,  230 
Justice,  administration  of,  590 
Juvenile    offenders,     371;     reform 
schools,  343 

Kentucky,  banks,  1680a;  corrections, 
335a;  courts,  609a;  crimes  and 
offenses,  262a;  criminal  law,  202a, 
226a,  229a,  230a,  231a;  communi- 
cable diseases,  1042a;  education, 
2223a;  express,  1379a;  feeble- 
minded, 2215b;  insane,  2198a; 
insurance,  1747b,  i758(7b;  public 
documents,  67b;  public  safety, 
1093a;  taxation,  819a,  833a 

Labor,  2040;  convict,  354;  hours  of, 

2085 
haFoUette,  Robert  M.,  see  Wisconsin 
Lands,  377; public,  774;  school,  2240 


I 


Lanham,  S.  W.  T.,  see  Texas 
Lea,  Preston,  see  Delaware 
Legislation,  special,  88 
Legislative  procedure,  105 
Legislature,    77;    officers    and    em- 
ployees, 100;  sessions,  113 
Libraries,  2352;  traveling,  2354b 
Life  insurance,  1741a,  1747a,  1747c, 

1754 

Life-saving  Service,  pensions,  3 8 (8b 

Lighting,  2633 

Liquors,  900;  adulteration,  998 

Lobbying,  99 

Local  finance,  2550 

Local  government,  2430 

Local  option,  liquors,  904 

Louisiana,  accounts,  854a;  budget, 
851a;  cruelty  to  animals,  896a; 
communicable  diseases,  1020a; 
education,  2230a;  elections, 
i6o(3b,  188a;  local  finance,  2578a; 
forestry,  1890a,  1896a;  game, 
1906a;  insurance,  1754a,  1754b; 
Jamestown  Exposition ,  1662c; 
public  lands,  777a;  mining  indus- 
try, 2037a;  public  works,  2628a; 
'  railways,  1267a;  state  officers.  38a; 
taxation,  807a,  819b,  825a,  829a, 
836b,  845b 

Lumber,  1896 

Markets,  1508 

Maryland,  canals,  1384a;  corpora- 
tions, 500a;  county  government, 
2497a;  criminal  law,  227(5a;  com- 
municable diseases,  1042b;  educa- 
tion, 2229a,  2270a;  elections,  149a, 
154a,  160(30,  i8ia;  expositions, 
1662a;  fish,  1904a,  1961a,  2011a; 
Jamestown  Exposition,  1662c; 
labor,  2040a;  legislative  procedure, 
io8a;  Legislature,  looa;  libraries, 
2354a;  lobbying,  99a;  mines, 
2073a;  pardons,  373a;  property, 
396a;  public  safety,  1099a 

Massachusetts,  automobiles,  2723a; 
banks,  1679a;  charities,  2159c; 
child  labor,  2118b;  civil  ser\'ice^ 
38 (2 a;     edueaWoTv,     ii'^\^\    ^^^'- 
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1754c.  i7S4d;  James- 
town Exposition ,  leCac ;  public 
order,  875a;  steam  boilers,  :iiga; 
street  railways,  1337a;  telegraph 
and  telephone,  T4i4a 

Mayor,  346S 

Heat,  tooo 

Medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

Memorials  on  battlefields.  1376 

Mileage  books.  1131 

Military  regulations,  2388 

Mines  and  mining,  3020;  workshop 
regulations,  2063 

Mississippi,  adjutant  general,  2400a; 
agriculture,  1826a;  banks,  ibSob; 
public  buildings,  78ta,  781a;  child 
labor,  1118c;  corrections,  335b; 
courts,  6oQb,  668a;  crimes  and 
offenses,  a86a;  debts,  8653;  state 
depositories,  868a;  communicable 
diseases,  1046a;  education,  2146a; 
hospitals,  2166a;  insane,  2i9Sb; 
insurance,  i7S4e;  interest,  463a; 
public  officere,  38{9a;  railwa.y5, 
1 2383 ;  mads,  2  700a ;  ta:tation, 
S133.,  841C 

Monopolies,  see  Combinations 

Montague.  A.  J.,  see  Virginia 

Mortgages,  taxation,  Soqa 

Motocycles,  2723 

Municipal  ownership.  3629 

Municipal  utilities,  2627 

Municipalities,  2432 ;  civil  service, 
38(2,  2473;  finance,  2SS0;  fran- 
chises, a6j8;  mayor,  2468;  officers, 
»S88;  police,  875;  water  supply, 
a6so 

Mutual  insurance,  i7Sy 


nftturalizBtion,  iiS 

Negroes,  education.  2246;  transpor- 
tation accommodations,   1238 

New  Jersey,  automobiles,  27a3b; 
civil  procedure,  730a;  convict 
labor,  3S4a;  county  government, 
iS'7a;  elections,  145c;  local 
finance,  2577H;  fish,  1966a;  public 
lands,  778a;  special  laws,  38a;  Leg- 
islature, 793;  public  worV.s,  i6iTa,, 


2638b;  state 
taxation,  813b.  Sisb,  845c.  uU: 
control  of  waters,  iiBoa;  pollution 
of  water,  1079a:  title  of  state  to 
waters  and  land  under  water.  17a 

New  York,  banks,  1687a;  boundary, 
J7b;  canals,  i3S4b;  census,  i:a; 
charities,  2t5gd;  constitution.  331; 
education,  1270b;  elections,  i49d, 
I S4b,  t6o(3d ;  epileptics, 
expositions.  1662b;  stat( 
18403;  forestry,  18943;  game  aad 
fish,  1900a;  gas.  2643a;  public 
health,  931a;  insurance,  i;S4f, 
i7S9a;labor.  2040b,  2iisa;special 
laws,  88b;  liquors,  904a;  reforma- 
tories, 347b;  taxation,  800a,  84id. 
843a.  84Se ;  control  of  waters, 
iiSob;  water  supply.   265aa 

Niagara  Palls,  preser\'ation.  1180b, 
1180c.  iiSod.  1369a  ^^ 

Nominations,  elections,  i6o  ^^H 

Nuisances,  1065  ^^| 

Officers,  38 

Ohio,  banks.  1680c,  i68od,  16939; 
public  buildings.  7S2b;  canals, 
1384c,  i384d;  civil  sen.-ice.  38(1*, 
38(ib;  county  government,  iSijb, 
25 17c,  251 7d;  crimes  and  offenses, 
162b,  312a;  state  depositories, 
868b;  adulteration  of  drugs,  9983; 
education,  2140a;  elections,  149^. 
I49f,  160b,  160c,  i6o(3e.  171a; 
local  finance,  2600a;  forestry, 
1890b.     18923;    game    and    fish, 

1732a;  legislative  procedure.  109a; 
Legislature,  95a;  sessions,  113a; 
liquors,  904b;  lobbying.  99b; 
mines,  20661;  municipalities, 
2466a,  2473a;  oil  inspectorships, 
1493a;  poison  and  cocaine  laws. 
926a;  state  prisons,  341a;  prop- 
erty and  supplies.  7S;a.  790a; 
pubUc  works.  2628c,  2620a;  rail- 
ways, 1237b;  soldiers  monuments. 
2376a,  2376b;  Sunday  observance, 
929a;  taxation,  807b,  823c.   836c, 


Oa,  mineral,  inspection,  1493 
Osteopathy,  947 
Oysters,  aoii 

Pudw,  George  C,  set  California 

Pardons,  373 

Parole,  37  a 

Passenger  rates,  1137 

Passes.  1J37 

Pattison,  John  M.,  set  Ohio 

Penitentiaries,  341a 

Pennsylvania,  bridges,  t393a;  civil 
service,  38(ib;  state  depositories, 
868c;  electionE,  i49g,  i6od,  187a; 
Legislature,  80a ;  municipalities, 
1443a;  public  officers,  3S(Sa 

Pennypacker,  Samuel  W.,  see  Penn- 
sylvania 

Pensions,  Life-saving  Service,  38(8b 

Personal  property,  taxation,  808 

Petroleum  products,  1493 

Plate  glass  insurance,  1791 

Police,  87  s 

Primary  elections,  160 

Printing,  bills,  108;  public,  67 

Prisoners,  system  of  sentencing  and 

,  reform,  363 

Prisons,  state,  341 

Procedure,  civil,  69s;  criminal,  io» 

Professional  education,  3341 

Prohibition,  916b 

Property,  377;  personal,  taxation, 
808;  public,  770;  titles  to,  public 
lands,  777 

Property  and  supplies,  784 

Public  buildings,  779 

Public  documents,  67 

Public  health,  930 

Public  lands,  774 

Public  officers,  38 

Public  order,  870 

Public  printing,  67 

Public  property,  770 

Public  safety,  1090 

Public  service  corporations,  iioob; 
taxation,  845 

Public    works,    local    government. 


Race     distinction,     transportation, 

■  J38 

Railways,  1100,  1167;  crossings, 
1317;  discriminations,  i»os;  em- 
ployees, 2097a;  passenger  rates, 
iiaj;  passes,  1337;  race  distinc* 
tion,  1138;  rates,  tiia;  reports, 
1300;  safety  regulations,  1314; 
taxation,  845,  See  also  Street 
railways 

Rape,  aS6 

Records,    9363 ;    conveyances,    396 ; 
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Reform  schools,  343,  346 
,    Reformatories,  343,  347 
I    Registration  of  voters,   187 
j    Resources  and  attractions,  1675 
I    Rhode    Island,    agriculture,    1836b; 
'        banks,    1708a;   constitution,    33a; 
I       courts,  6oaa;  communicable  dis- 
I       eases  of  animals,  1167a;  insurance, 
I        »7S4g 
I    Roads,  37001  convict  labor,  358 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  see  United 
States 

Safety,  public,  1090 

Salaries,  public  officers,  38(8 

Sanitation  and  safety,  buildings, 
1099 

Savings  banks,  1708 

Scenic  places,  1369 

Schools,  1133;  agricultural,  1343; 
attendance,  2267;  compulsory, 
3370;  buildings,  3333;  county  su- 
perintendents, 3»3o;  finance,  3337; 
lands,  1340;  medical  inspection, 
3181;  professional,  3343;  students, 
3377:  technical,  334a;  year,  3375 

Secondary  education,  3213 

Sentences,  criminal  procedure,  318; 
indeterminate,  370 

Smoke.  1084 

Soldiers  monuments.  3376 

South  Carolina,  adjutant  general, 
34i>ob;  courts,  609c;  education, 
337oc;local  finance,  3593a;  James- 
town Exposition,  t663c;  Le^la- 
ture,     sesaons,      113b;      liquors. 
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public     safety,      1091a;     soldiers 

monuments,  1376c 
Special  legislation,  88 
Slate,  claims  in  favor  of.  854 
State  accounts.  853 
State  aid.  for  roads,  »7o>:  schools, 

2J37 
State  bank  examiner,   1680a,   i6Sob 
State  charities  and  corrections,  board 

of,  63b 
State  dairy  and  food  cominiEsioner, 

State  departments,  38 

State  depositories,  868 

State  education,   boards  of,   auq 

State  epileptic  asylums,  jjij 

Stale  fairs,  1840 

State  finance,  770 

Stale  health  departinents.  03>a 

State    hospitals,    it^d;    for    insane. 
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Telephone.  141 1 
Temperance,  liquor  laws,  900 
Tenure  of  office,  public  oificetB,  jj<) 
Terrell,  J.   M.,  set  Georgia  TM 

Texas,  elections.  i6oe  ^^^ 

Tide  lands,  77S  ^^M 

Timber,  1896  ^^1 

Titles  to  properly,  public  lands,  7T7 
Trade  combinations,  589 
Transportation  and  cominunicatioo. 


Transportation 

porations,  taxation,  845 
Traveling  libraries,  i3;4b 
Truancy,  1270 
Trusts  (combinatione) ,  see  Combina- 

Tuberculosis.  1041;  of  animals,  1167 

United   Slates,  child   Ubor,    aiiSd; 
combinations,  jS^b;  corporations, 


Stale  institiitionB,   60,    lega;  prop- 

Soob; elections,  :4')h,  'S4c;  adul- 

erty and  supplies,  7ija 

teration  of  foods,  956b:  gambling. 

State  libraries,  »3S4 

883a;    government     depart  inents. 

State  officers,  38 

38b;  injunctbns,  74()a;  insurance, 

State  prisons.  341 

i73ab,  r7S4h;  Jamestown  Exposi- 

Slate road  systems,  jjoi 

tion,    ifi6ic:  labor,   ao97a.   21173. 

Statistics,  19 

»i3Sa:  criminal   law,    loib:   Life- 

Statutes,  special.  88 

saving   Service.   38(8b;    lobbying, 

Steam  boik-rs,  ir2c)a 

OQc;  meat  inspection.  1004a;  nat- 

Stokes, Edward  C.sec  Xt-w  Jersey 

uralization,   iiSa;    preservation  o£ 

Street  railways.  133; 

Niagara     Falls.      1180c,      nSod, 

Streets,  1700 

23693;  public  officers.  38(9b.  38(90; 

Sunday  olracrvancc,  020 

railways,     1305b.     iiiia.     1300a, 

Supreme  courts.  605 

13140;   smoke,    1084a:   control  of 

Swanson.  Claude  A.,  -■!(•<.'  N'irginiii 

waters.   1180c,   ii8od 

Usury,  463 

Tax  assessors.  S[<, 
Tax  siilos,  S,o 

Ulter.  George  H.,  see  Rliode  Island 

Vardamao,  James  K,.  j,v  Mississippi 

Siy.   Ui^'nu-.^    l:iws,    li,|i,ors,    S3.;: 

Verdicts.  726 

Veterans,  war  records.   2370 

S.-5:  iiilKTil:.mL.  taxes,  l^^b:  insur- 

Virginia,     accounts,      853a.      356a; 

ance   .iimiiLiniis,    S41:    iiuinicipaj. 

banks.  1670b;  battle  Ha^s.  ;37ia; 

337s;   'if   iH-rsijtia!   prdiHTty.   S08; 

public   buildings.    780a;   oivil   ser- 

separaiitm of  slate  anil  I<>cal.  807; 

vice,   38(ic;   convict    labor.    338a, 

tmnspiprlatirin     aTi.l     transinission 

3S8b,    360a;   courts,   fiosb;  defec- 

*   TeciiiuVaJclucaiinn,  ;.u; 

tives,     2183a;     education,     2223c, 

iiT,7,a,  i-iio&.-,iAw:l\wcw,,\afi\,\^iji. 

elegrnph,  i4[  i 

ve,*,o.,  \t>o^.-,  cv^v'i^^'i^.  ni.i^-.'vto 
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migration,  1675a;  insane,  2199a, 
2201a;  state  institutions,  63b;  in- 
surance, 1747c;  labor,  2040c;  li- 
braries, 2354b;  mines,  2063a;  pa- 
role, 372a;  state  prisons,  341a; 
reformatories,  345b;  roads,  2702a, 
2702b;  taxation,  823c 

Voters,  registration,  187 

Voting,  175 

War  records,  2379 
Warehouses,  1508 
Warfield,  Edwin,  see  Maryland 


Water,  2648;  pollution  of,  1079 

Waters,  control  of,  11 80 

Weapons,  262 

Wisconsin,  bridges,  1393b;  public 
buildings,  781b;  elections,  175a, 
i6o(3f,  i6o(3g;  fish,  1963a;  grain 
warehouses ,  1515a;  insurance , 
i754i;  railways,  1200a,  1200b, 
1317a;  taxation,  82  5d,  845f 

Women,  employment,  2 117;  institu- 
tions for,  345 

Yellow  fever,  1046 
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'•ear  are  bound  t'>  fi»rni  thf  Vonrb<tok  of  LoiriJ*li!ti«'>". 
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according  to  the  subject  in  which  each  was  particularly  interested, 

thus  facilitating  comparative  study  of  any  department. 

The  scope  of  this  eighth  biennial  visit  to  the  libraries  of  New. 

York,  etc.  is  best  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  printed 

itinerary : 

Itinerary 

Hours  give  time  6f  starting,  not  of  arrival. 
Tuesday,  April  4 

8  p.  m.     Leave  Albany  via  People's  Line 

Wednesday,  April  5 

7  a.  m.     Arrive  New  York 

9  a.  m.  Columbia  University  Library,  Momingside  Hights,  ii6th  st.  W, 
Dr  James  H.  Canfield 

12m.  Teachers  College,  Bryson  Library,  Momingside  Hights,  120th  st.  W. 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin 

2  p.  m.  New  York  Public  Library,  Riverside  branch,  190  Amsterdam  av. 
bet.  68th  &  69th  st.     Arthur  E.  Bostwick 

4  p.  m.    Private  library  of  Mr  G:  A.  Plimpton,  41  E.  33d  st. 

Thursday,  April  6 

9  a.  m.     Brooklyn  Public  Library;  Frank  P.  Hill.     Montague  st.  branch 
near  Court  st. 

The  school  at  this  p<iint  will  be  divided  into  three  parties,  each  party  visiting  different  branches. 

2.30  p.  m.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  215  Ryerson  st.  Brooklyn;  Miss 
Isabel  E.  Lord 

4  p.  m.  Informal  reception  given  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School 

Friday,  April  7 

9  a.  m.     Mercantile  Library,  Astor  pi.  W:  T.  Peoples 

10.30  a.  m.  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor  Library  building.  40  Lafay- 
ette pi.     Dr  J  :  S.  Billings 

2  p.  m.     Leave  New  York  (Christopher  st.  ferry)  via  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

2.35  p.  m.     Arrive  Newark 

Newark  Free  Public  Library,  Washington  st.  at  head  of  Washington  park; 
J:  C.  Dana 

5.08  p.  m.     Leave  Newark 

5.35  p.  m.     Arrive  New  York 

Saturday,  April  8 

Senior  class  work  on  original  bibliographies  in  selected  libraries 
Junior  class  visit 

9  a.  m.     Lenox  Library,  5th  av.  &  70th  st.     Wilberforce  Eames 
II  a.  m.     New  York  Public  LibtaTy,  'We\i?>\.ex  Xix^-aOcN.,  ^^-x^^^.  '\^>ii^  ^^, 
Edwin  W,  Gaillard 
Holiday  in  afternoon 
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Sunday,  April  9 
Cooper  Union,  7th  st.  &  4tli  av.  open  la  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Studenta  an  advised  to  makfl  ■  brief  viait.  obflcrvlnjf  class  of  Traders. 


d  that  ttudcnl 
iThich  an  givta  in  order  of  lo 

Maonillan  Co.  66  stJi  BV. 

LonRinaas.  Green  &  Co.  gi  ;tti  av. 

Doubleday.  Pago  &  Co.  iji  E.  i6«)  »t. 
'■   Charles  Scribner's  Sana,  lij  jlh  av, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Soni,  17  W.  jjd  si. 

Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  ]7"  Jth  av. 

D.  Aptiletonft  Co.  436  sOa  av. 

Alio  to  the  QtEoo  of  the  Library  Jomiat  and  PubWihtTs'  Wukly,  igS  Broadwar 

Monday,  April  10 

9.55  B.  m.     Leave  New  York  (W.  331!  st.  ferry)  via  Perm.  R.  R. 

13.31  p.  m.     Arrive  Philadelphia 

a  p.  m.  Mercantile  Library,  loth  st.  bet.  Market  &  Chestnut  St.  T.  Wilson 
Bedley 

a.45  p.  m.  University  of  PennBylvania  Library,  Woodlawn  av.  &  34th  st. 
Dr  Morris  Jastrow  jr 

7.30  p.  m.     Leave  headquarters 

8  p.  in.  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  meeting,  H.  Josephine  Widener 
branch.  120Q  N.  Broad  st.  cor.  Girard  av.     The  meeting  will  be  followed  by 

Tuesday,  April  11 

9  a.  m.  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Locust  &  Juniper  st,  James 
G.  Barnwell 

Historical    Society   of   Pennsylvania,    1300   Locust   st.    Prof.  Gregory   B. 

10.30  «.  m.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  :ii7-ar  Chestnut  st.  John 
Thomson 

3.15  p.  m.     Booklovers   Library,   1323   Walnut  st. 

3.4s   p.    m.      Drcxc-l    Institute,    Chestnut   st.    cor.    3ad;      Miss   Alice   B. 

Informal  reception  given  by  Miss  Kroeger  and  the  students  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  Library  School 

Wednesday,  April  13 
10.20  a.  m.     Le^vc  Philadelphia  via  Penn.  R.  R.      Broad  st.  station 
12.35  p.  m.     Arrive  B;iUimore 


2.30  p.  m.     Jolms  Hoj.kiiia  Univoriily  Library,  McCoy  hall.  Monument  st. 
near  iCiitiiw;  Nicliulas   Murray 

3.30  p.  ra.     Knoch   Pnilt  Free  Library,  Mulberry  st.  near  Cathedral;  Dr 
Bvrn^ini  C.  Sleincr 
5.16  p.  lu.     Leave  B^iUimore  vi,v  Vc™.  U.  \t., 
6.16  p.  m.     Arrive  \Vashinj;\.on 
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Thursday,  April  13 

9  a.  m.     Library  of  Congress;  Dr  Herbert  Putnam 

2.30  p.  m.  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mt  Vernon  sq.  K  st. 
bet.  7th  &  9th  St.  N.  W.     G:  F.  Bowerman 

Friday,  April  14 

9  a.  m.  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  7th  &  B  st.  S.  W.  Walter 
D.  McCaw 

National  Museum  Library,  B  st.  S.  W.     N.  C.  Scudder 

Smithsonian  Institution  Library;  Dr  Cjrrus  Adler 

Department  of  Agriculture  Library;  Miss  Josephine  A.  Clark 

1.45  p.  m.  Public  Documents  Library,  Union  building.  G  st.  bet.  6th  8t 
7th  St.  N.  W.     L.  C.  Ferrell 

3  p.  m.  Bureau  of  Education,  8th  &  G  st.  N.  W.  Dr  W:  T.  Harris, 
commissioner 

Students  retiim  to  Albany  in  small  parties.  People's  Line  boats  leave  N.  Y.  pier  3a,  North 
river  at  6  p.  m.  (not  Sunday).     Lectures  begin  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.  April  z8. 

Committees  on  subjects  assigned  for  special  study 

The  person  mentioned  first  on  each  committee  is  chairman. 


BRANCHES 

Mr  Hirshberg 
Miss  Gilson 
Mr  Solis-Cohen 
Miss  Armstrong 

BUILDINGS 

Mr  Hansen 
Mr  Avery 
Mr  Goodwin 


ACCBSSION 

Mr  Matthews 
Mr  Curtis 


dep't  work 


CATALOGUING 

Miss  Cross 

Miss  Montgomery 

Miss  O'NeiU 


CLASSIFICATION 

Mr  Pierce 
Mr  Goodrich 

RBFBRBNCB 

Miss  Craig 
Miss  Gillette 
Miss  McKee 

LOAN    DBP't   work   INCLUDING 
BULLETINS 

Miss  Hiss 
Miss  Blanchard 
Miss  Nelson 

BINDING 

Miss  Judson 

BHBLP  DBP'T  work  INCLUDING 
ACCBSS  TO  8HBLVB8 

Miss  Lreonard 


PERIODICALS  AND  NEWS- 
PAPERS 

Miss  Dinsmoor 
Miss  Thomas 

SELECTION  AND  ANNOTATION 

Dr  Jewett 
Miss  Henry 
Miss  Hyde 
Miss  Knowlton 

WORK  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mrs  Harron 
Miss  Caswell 
Miss  Gamweli 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs  Faircluld 


Bibliographies.  The  following  subjects  were  selected  by  the 
class  of  1905  for  the  original  bibUography  required  for  graduation. 
Suggestions  of  topics  specially  needing  such  study  are  requested 
from  librarians,  as  our  students  prefer  to  do  the  work  that  will  be 
most  practically  useful  in  libraries. 

New  Hampshire  local  history.     M.  H.  Avery 

As  others  see  us;  foreigners*  impressions  of  Americans.     Clara  L. 
Craig 

Michigan  imprints.     Fredericka  B.  Gillette. 

George  John  Romanes.     Marjary  L.  Gilson 

BibHography  of  bibliographies,  1890-1904.     J:  E:  Goodwin,  Nich- 
olas Hansen  &  H.  S.  Hirshberg 

Annotated  reading  list  on  the  reivavssaxvcfc  m  ^taxi.^^.    '^\.^\c^^»• 
(Scofield)  Harron 
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I  Plorence;  select.     Alice  D.  McKee 
Radio-activity  and  radium.     L,  M,  SoHs-Cohen 
English  biography,  1689-17:4.     Rebecca  W,  Wright 
Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.     Asa  Wj-nkoop 

During  the  year  the  Bibliography  of  Nathaniel  Hawiliorne  by  Miss 

*  Nina  E.  Browne,  class  of  1889,  has  been  brought  to  date  by  the 

compiler  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  a  limited 

edition  of  550  copies.     It  aims  to  include  everything  that   has 

appeared  in  print  by  or  about  Hawthorne,  in  books,  magazines  or 

newspapers.     Details   of   its   arrangement    are   given   in   Library 

Journal.  August  1905,  30:  503-3. 

I       The  Reading  List  on  Ethics  compiled  by  Frank  H.  Whitmore, 

I  (^ss  of  1901,  was  published  in  April  as  Bibliography  bulletin  38. 

,  The  Bibliography  oj  Holidays  by  Robert  M.  McCiirdy,  class  of  1903, 

I  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  October  1904— Jiiiy  1905 

f  and  reprinted  as  no.  13  of  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography  Pamphlets. 

A.  L.  A.  committee  od  library  txainini;.     The  committee  was 

the  same  as  forthe  last  two  years;  i.  e.  Mary  W.  Plummer,  director 

library  school,  Pratt  Institute:  Mrs  Siilomt-  Cutler  Fairchild,  vice 

director  New  York  State   Library  School;  Katharine  L.   Sharp, 

director  library  school,  University  of  Illinois;  Alice  B,  Kroeger, 

director  library  school,  Drexel  Institute ;  Mary  E.  Robbins,  director 

library   department,   Simmons  College ;  E.  H.  Anderson,  librarian 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  report  submitted  at  the  Portland  conference  consisted  of 
recommendations  regarding  the  standards  to  be  maintained  for 
entrance  requirements  to  the  several  grades  of  library  schools, 
for  instruction  and  for  credentials. 

Library  associations.  Tlic  interest  of  the  students  in  the  work 
of  the  i;eneral  associations  is  .shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  445 
miilri'iilatcd  students  181  ^ire  membiTs  of  the  American  Library' 
Assuci.ition  and  the  J905  conference,  licM  in  the  most  remote  comer 
of  our  country,  was  attended  by  30,  representing  14  states,  from 
Massaclnisetts  to  California,  and  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the 
IV'ew  ^'ork  State  Association  was  aitcndc<l  by  33.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Portland  conference  was  attended  by  1  and  the  Lake 
Placid  meutiiig  by  6  of  the  entering  class. 

The  \ew  York  State  Library  School  Association,  now  numbering 
ic)2  mt'mbers,  held  its  i2lh  annua\  met\,\u^:^\.■?CJt\.\5.■^l.d  July  6,  It 
was  voted  that  Miss  IsabeVE.  lj^td,V\V>T3.T\aTvol'¥-t?>xx\-Ki-v;«.\A.t,\ft. 
ivjted  to  give  the  alumni  kctures  lot  \\\si  co-mm'^ -^^^t •  ^-^  ^^^^ 
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It  was  also  voted  that  the  retiring  president  be  requested  to  send, 
in  behalf  of  the  association,  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Mrs  Fairchild 
in  her  illness. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Robert  Kendall  Shaw,  '99,  B.A.  B.L.S.  assistant  librarian 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 
First  vice  president,  Elisa  May  Willard,  '96,  B.A.  reference  librarian 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Second  vice  president,  Anna  Katherine  Fossler,  '00,  B.S.  head  of 

catalogue  department  University  of  California  Library 

Secretary-treasurer,   Julia   Anna    Hopkins,    '97,   librarian   Madison 

(Wis.)  Free  Library 

Executive  board 

The  officers  and  Florence  Woodworth,  '88,  B.L.S.  director's 
assistant  New  York  State  Library ;  Claribel  Ruth  Bamett,  '95,  Ph.B. 
assistant  librarian  Department  of  Agricultiu^ ;  Charles  James  Barr, 
'02,  Ph.B.  B.L.S.  assistant  librarian  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago 

Advisory  committee  on  Library  School 
1904-6     Pauline  Gertrude  Wiggin,  '02,  B.L.  M.A.  B.L.S.  librarian 

University  of  West  Virginia,  chairman 
1904-7     Drew    Bert    Hall,    '01,    B.A.    B.L.S.    librarian    Millicent 

Library,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
1905-8     Isabel  Ely  Lord,  '97,  B.L.S.  Ubrarian  Pratt  Institute 

The  report  from  the  advisory  committee  on  the  school  was  so  defi- 
nite in  its  recommendations  that  it  is  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

Lincoln,  Neb.  June  20,  1905 
To  the  Members  of  the  New  York  State  Library  School  Association 

Your  advisory  committee  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report : 

The  chairman  spent  four  days  at  the  school  during  April  1905. 
Neither  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
visit  the  school  during  the  past  year.     As  the  advisory  committee 
has  offered  no  report  for  several  years,  it  will  be  in  place  to  state 
here  that  the  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  in  its 
last  report  looking  toward  the  establishment  by  the  school  of  some 
adequate  instruction  on  the  subject  of  government  documents  and 
to  the  laying  of  greater  emphasis  on  dictionary*-  cataloguing  with 
more  and  better  instruction  in  this  subject,  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Director  and  faculty  of  the  school.     During  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  otv  dooAivw^-^^  \:r^  \>&& 
faculty  of  the  school,  a  course  ol  five  \ectuTes»  oxv  '^c>n^tcvx^^\>x  ^^^^^xv.- 
ments  with  some  practice  work  \\as  beetv  ^\n^tv  ^\,  "Ocse.  ^^^^^  "^^^^ 
in  the    subject  of  dictionarv   cata\o^u\Tv^  \\v^  ^c^xW^^^^^^*^  ^ 
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tended  and  improved  during  each  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
instructors  now  giving  this  work  have  been  enabled  to  visit  many 
of  the  leading  dictionary  catalogues  in  the  countr>\  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  them,  and  have  been  given  wide  Uberty  in  planning 
the  course  at  Albany  and  in  making  use  of  the  material,  the  sug- 
gestions and  the  knowledge  gathered  in  this  study.  There  aie  also 
BOW  under  way  further  plans  for  improving  the  work  in  dictionary 
cataloguing,  shclflisting  and  accessioning. 

Your  committee  for  this  year  desires  to  make  but  one  important 
recommendation,  and  that  is  that  an  extended,  symmetrical  and 
competent  course  in  library-  administration  be  developed  and 
regnlarly  offered  at  the  school.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  Director 
of  the  school  has  had  in  mind  for  some  years,  the  need  of  which 
has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  the 
graduates  of  the  school  and  which  has  prompted  the  choice  of  many 
of  the  visiting  lecturers  to  the  school  on  administrative  topics. 
This  is  the  parent  school  and  the  one  which  in  many  ways  is  best 
qualified,  so  far  as  training  will  do  this,  to  equip  its  students  for 
positions  in  the  larger  libraries  of  the  country.  At  the  present 
moment  a  course  of  some  40  lectures  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Director,  of  which  over  ao  have  been  given  for  the  first  time  at 
the  summer  school  now  in  session. 

Your  committee  recognizes  fully  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
country  so  well  quahficd  to  offer  this  course  as  the  Director  of  the 
school  and  that  his  work  for  the  last  3,0  years  has  been  practically 
a  gathering  together  of  material  for  such  a  course  of  lectures,  and 
that  his  luuisual  experience  has  provided  him  with  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation, data  and  material  which  is  absolutely  without  equal.  But 
Mr  Dewey  is  such  a  busy  man,  so  constantly  overwhelmed  with 
official  duties  a:;  to  be  rarely  or  never  able  to  complete  the  single 
sliort  course  of  lecturi's  regularly  advertised  from  him  each  year  in 
the  Library  Skhool.  and  your  committee  can  not  help  feeling  that 
the  same  dirticuliy  would  be  only  more  marked  in  any  attempt  to 
find  tlic  time  to  prepare  carefully  such  a  course  of  40  lectures  as 
the  school  should  offer,  to  keep  it  up  to  date  ^  ear  t\  \car  and  spec- 
ially to  lind  time  for  the  regular  neLts<:ar^  lectures  through  the  ^ear, 

Suoli  a  iiMirse  in  this  suhicct  =  ^  our  lommittee  has  m  mmd 
sliouM  iiK''-.;de  ivmong  its  lories  su  h  a  d  p  irtmintal  organization; 
mui;i,ipa!  '.-.Vrary  systems,  with  1  i  i  aniteld  qu-.stion';  m  dent 
to  the  iiiterre).itio!-s  of  branches  and  cutril  1  ""rarx  <jo\emment 
iti  ,r.l  ::s  liet.ii'.s:  library  ::nance.  U\\  1  '  a  ount  tit  bus  n ess 
siile  o;  '.e,!-:  '-.n;:',:  l-,--:!!  a;  IvMr  nJ  riad  rtlatnn  bttneen 
librar-,:;!  .■■  '  ■  --:-■■  -  v!  :'■,  r  \  e  ecnmi  tee  and  the 
Ln;s!i'.  ss  >   '  '  ■  .v     ,  -,'    ■      ■■.:r  on=    le^s    arv.htei.ts' 

aTul  eiv.::,,  ■■  ■■■    -■    '  ■  -  1     rar\       imi  hi"g    in- 

e/.'.J'.T';:  rra, ::,.■■  ■■■"■.  o        1   ii  01  proper 

i'l-.c  '.o-\::v.\::-  .•  ■',-,.■-■■■  "^   "^    q-x  ■Cti.-aN  •^ii^'o. 
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Some  dissatisfaction  and  impatience  exist  among  students  at  the 
school  and  among  recent  graduates  with  the  second  year.  The 
objections  seem  to  be  principally  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  to 
do  to  fill  profitably  all  the  time  and  that  if  some  of  the  work  offered 
in  both  years  which  has  to  do  with  the  minute  details  of  cataloguing, 
classifying  and  shelflist  work,  which  pertain  chiefly  or  exclusively 
to  the  New  York  State  Library  could  be  omitted  from  the  course, 
the  whole  course  could  without  difficulty  be  included  in  one  year. 

Yoiu*  committee  does  not  agree  with  this  latter  verdict.  And 
so  long  -as  many  students  are  unable  tp  complete  their  course 
promptly  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  point 
to  the  criticism  **lack  of  work."  It  is  quite  Ukely  that  there  does 
exist  rather  too  much  of  the  local  minutiae  as  stated  above,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  your  committee  that  there  were  evidences  of  spread- 
ing out  to  unnecessary  lengths  and  devoting  more  time  than  was 
needed  to  certain  subjects  offered  in  the  second  year,  but  it  is  otur 
opinion  that  if  the  course  could  be  strengthened  by  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  course  in  library  administration,  there  is  ample  work 
to  employ  two  full  years  profitably.  The  impatience  over  what 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement  of  detail  is  more  likely,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  found  among  students  than  among  those  who 
have  been  out  of  the  school  and  in  Ubrary  work  for  several  years. 
It  is  worth  consideration  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  very  much 
unnecessary  work  done  in  elementary  cataloguing  when  the  rapid 
progress  of  printed  catalogue  cards  during  the  last  five  years  is  borne 
in  mind. 

They  who  with  difficulty  find  enough  to  do  to  keep  profitably 
busy  ioT  two  years  entirely  overlook  the  imequaled  advantages 
Albany  offers  for  work  and  study,  which  crowd  upon  and  tantalize 
the  eager  and  enthusiastic  student,  which,  while  entirely  apart 
from  the  formal  curriculum,  are  yet  made  available  for  the  serious- 
minded  student,  with  a  very  hearty  lavishness. 

Your  committee  can  not  close  this  report  without  a  strong  word 
of  praise  for  the  work  of  the  Vice  Director  of  the  school,  Mrs  Fair- 
child,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  school  since  its 
foundation.  She  has  given  more  of  her  undivided  time  and  strength 
to  its  work  than  any  other  one  person,  and  has  steadily  maintained 
high  ideals  and  done  much  sane  and  solid  work  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  many  of  them.  Always  open-minded,  to  her  efforts  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  fact  that  the  school   has  become  steadily 

better  each  year. 

[Signed]  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr 

Pauline  G.  Wiggin 

Drew  B.  Hall 

Alumni  lectureship.     The  ninth  alumni  course  consisted  of    5 
lectures    on    government    documents,    delivered   April    18-21    by 
J.  L  Wyer,Jr,  B.L.S.  (Library  School' 9%VV\\iTaT\?LTv.oi\}w^^ 
of  Nebraska  and  secretajry  of  the  A.meT\eaxv  XiiJox^T^   Ks.^^^x^-sss^ 
who  presented  this  important  subject,  ^exvetaWj  x^^^-t^^^^ "^^  ^"^^ 
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llicated  and  duM,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  interesting  as  well  as 
DBtructive  as  to  prove  his  unusual  qualifications  for  Library 
Jchool  instruction.  The  lectures  were  accompanied  by  laboratory 
irork  for  the  students  in  the  documents  room,  under  Mr  Wyer's 
lirection. 

The  need  of  training  in  one  of  the  topics  treated  in  this  course 
B  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Super- 
iatendent  of  Documents  for  1902:  "The  cataloguing  of  public 
locuments  is  regarded  by  many  cataloguers  as  the  most  difficult 
iroblem  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  That  it  is  so  is  indicated 
jy  the  fact  that  about  85%  of  the  candidates  for  positions  in  this 
jflSce  have  failed  to  pass  successfully  the  required  civil  ser\'ic€ 
[laminations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ubrary  schools  will  give 
jie  subject  of  public  documents  cataloguing  more  attention  in  the 
Hture,  as  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  experts  in  that  branch 
if  the  profession." 

The  publication  of  these  lectures  in  the  series  of  Library  School 
julletins,  to  which  they  are  an  important  addition,  insures  their 
ireservation  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  form  and  makes  them 
available  for  wide  distribution. 

The  alumni  lectures  for  1903,  Notes  from  the  Art  Section  of  a 
Library,  by  C.  A.  Cutter,  were  published  in  April  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  as  Library  tract  5,  and  were  sent  to  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered. 

Class  organizations.  Each  of  the  20  classes  has  organized.  The 
classes  of  1889  and  1893  have  from  the  beginning  each  issued  a 
report  made  up  of  extracts  or  summaries  of  the  annual  letters 
sent  by  class  members  to  the  secretary.  One  copy  of  each  of  these 
reports  is  deposited  with  the  school.  For  convenience  of  reference 
a  list  of  the  present  and  in  most  cases  permanent  class  officers 
follows: 


'  G.   li.  Wire  M.D.  Woi 
\r,rsM^iK-  I.,  (Wtllm.iTi 


KVftKarj.Tiwj^.V. 


;    Vice  urosidciil 

/   Sccret.-io-trL-:,s„r<T 


orJA^tw  ^M? 


LE^JW., 
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CLASS 


Z896 

1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 

I9OX 

1902 
XOO3 

X904 


X90S 
1906 


X907 


ITXlfB 


Secretary 


President 


Secretary-treasurer 
Secretary 


President 

Secretary-treastirer 
President 
Secretary-treasurer 

President 

Secretary-treasurer 

President 

Vice  president 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

President 

Secretary-treasurer 


NAMB  Ain>  ADDRESS 


E.  Mav  Willard,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
Etheldred  Abbot,  Wellesley  College  Library,  Wellesley  Mass. 
Ono  M.  Imhoff,  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission.  Madison 

Wis. 
P.  L.  Windsor,  University  of  Texas  Library,  Austin  Tex. 

F.  W.  Ashley,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  D.  C. 

Mrs  Florence  A.  (Paine)  Noyes,  25^5  Recent  st.  Berkeley  Cal. 

Anna  R.  Phelps,  Winona  Technical  Institute,  1500  E.  Michigan 
St.  Indianapolis  Ind. 

C.  J.  Barr,  Jonn  Crerar  Library,  Chicago  111. 

M.  G.  Wyer,  University  of  Iowa  Library,  Iowa  City  la. 

Ella  R.  Seligsberg,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

H.  L.  Leupp,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago  111. 

Beatrice  J.  Barker,  University  pf  California  Library,  Berkeley 
Cal. 

W.  K.  Jewett,  University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln  Neb. 

Marjary  L.  Gilson.  Free  Public  Library,  Newark  N.  J. 

Lillian  M.  Gamwell.  George  Maxwell  Memorial  Library,  Rock- 
viUeCt. 

F.  K.  Walter,  Public  Library,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Sophie  K.  Hiss,  State  Library,  Albany  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Alexander,  Association  of  the  Bar,  43  W.  44th  st.  New 
York 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Janet  H.  Nunn,  Library  School,  Albany  N.  Y. 


Interest  in  children's  reading.  The  following  letter,  signed  for 
the  givers  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild,  was  sent  December  21,  1904,  to 
Miss  Caroline  M.  He  wins,  public  librarian  of  Hartford,  with  a  gift 
of  $82  from  our  students. 

Your  library  friends  all  over  the  country  are  rejoicing  that  you 
have  come  to  your  own  at  last,  that  you,  who  have  done  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  country  to  make  books  a  joy  to  children, 
have  now  in  your  own  town  a  place  to  make  the  children  welcome. 
A  number  of  former  graduates  and  students  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  in  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  them  pro- 
fessionally and  because  of  the  love  they  feel  for  you  personally,  beg 
that  you  will  use  the  inclosed  check  in  decorating  and  beautifying 
the  new  children's  room.  Miss  Elisabeth  Thorne  voices  the  senti- 
ment running  through  all  the  letters  when  she  says,  "My  heart 
goes  with  it."  Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  many  Happy 
New  Years. 

Besides  the  check  for  $82  sent  by  the  school  Miss  Hewins  received 
$25  from  a  club  in  Hartford,  for  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
the  children's  room.  An  accoimt  of  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
so  far  as  it  was  at  that  time  accomplished,  appeared  in  Library 
Journal,  January  1905,  30:45- 

Summer  course  for   1905.     The  ninth  session  of  the  summer 
course  began  Thursday,  May  i&  and  ^xv^^^^^rA^-^  ,\ciSN&  -x^^ ^ Ki^^K. 
exercises  of  the  first  day  being  tVve  irve^Xm^  ol\)5\^\'^^'^^'^  \s^.^>^^^^^w! 
There  were  5  students  from  4  states,  1  iTom^^^^^^"^^*^^^  ^' 
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om  Georgia,  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  All  the  students  received 
le  Regents  certificate  for  completing  the  work  satisfactorily  and 
tssing  the  examination,  i  of  the  certificates  being  issued  with 
^or. 

Following  the  rotation  plan  which  proved  so  successful  with 
rtaloguing  and  classification   in    1903   and  reference  work  and 
ibiiography  in  1904,  the  course  this  year  was  on  library  administra- 
pn.  which  was  treated  in  21  lectures  delivered  by  the  Director. 
n  unusually  full  outline  of  the  course  was  stenciled  for  the  stu- 
BOtS,  also  a  tentative   enlargement  of  the    Decimal  Classificatum 
nder  the  numbers  020-021  and  023-025.2,  by  which  the  large 
illection  of  blanks  and  forms  sent  by  40  representative  libraries 
)  illustrate  the  course  was  classified  and  arranged  in  vertical  files. 
b  this  collection  was  also  added  the  duphcate  set  of  blanks  col- 
(Cted  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  school  when  the  library 
khibit  was  prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  course  included  scope  and  founding  of  libraries,  home  edu- 
ition  work,  museums,  study  clubs,  art  galleries,  library  lectures, 
lading  clubs  and  other  forms  of  self -education,  government  and 
service,  trustees,  qualifications  of  librarians  and  assistants,  hours, 
vacations,  titles,  duties,  salaries  and  rules  for  staff,  regulations  for 
readi^rs.  hours  of  opening,  access,  reference  and  home  use,  privileges 
and    aids    to    readers,    executive    work,    general    5Uper\-is:on    with 
special  attention  to  finances,  accounts,  records,  fittings  and  sup- 
plies, publications,  statistics  and  all  the  methods,  appliances  and 
labor-savers  .specially  adapted  to  the  hbrarian's  office    and  work. 
In  connection  with    this  a  very  full  reading  list  was  prepared  of 
references  to  the  best  articles  in  the  various  library  periodicals,  trans- 
actions, etc.  so  that  each  student  might  have  a  guide  for  fullerstudy. 
Attendance  was  also  required  on  W.  R.  Eastman's  senior  course 
of  6  lectures  on  founding  and  government.     Mr  Eastman  likewise 
gave  to  the  sununcr  students  13  lectures  011  library  buildings  and 
held  li  ^i-TiiiniMN  {iiT  disru.'-siyn  of  .such  practical  topics  as  access  to 
shel\cs.    dujilicilrs,     hours    of    opening,    work  with    schools,   etc. 
ViMts  wiTf  ni.idr   Ir)  several    libraries   in   Albany  and  vicinity. 

(Jwitit;  In  Mr-  F;nrcliild's  illness  the  lectures  on  loan  systems 
were  t;i\iii  by  (i,  d.  Cliamplin,  reference  subhbrarian  New  York 
Si.jie  Lil-rary,  M]-.s  Anna  H.  Rodgers,  librarian  of  the  Pruyn 
Libr.-.rv,  Albany,  ami  Miss  Margaret  C.  Deming,  public  librarian 
Trov,  \\  Y.  Otiicr  lectures  giveu  \a'  ¥,\a\\.  \\\v:\yi\w-c=,  oV  V\\e,  "^«^ 
York  St.-Uc  Lihrarv  were;  TravcWn^  WVtaTWs  'aw\  ■ii.v.ft.-j  t\v&^,\>-i 
1/k.s  MvrtniH   A^■<■rv  ;  Accc-^sion  \>ooV  a-a.\  o\.V^t  ■.v«:^<:^-s-i,xoYv  ^<^^c,tfta.. 
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Miss  Corinne  Bacon;  Different  forms  of  shelf  list,  Miss  Bacon; 
Legislative  reference  work,  R.  H.  Whitten;  Administration  of 
reference  room,  D.  V.  R.  Johnston;  Reference  work  in  local  history 
and  genealogy,  Miss  May  C.  Nemey;  Best  book  lists,  Miss  Martha 
T.  Wheeler;  Sunday  school  libraries.  Miss  Wheeler;  Classification, 
decimal  and  expansive,  W.  S.  Biscoe;  Work  for  the  blind.  Miss 
Minnie  M.  Beal.  .  In  addition  to  the  lectures  before  the  two  years 
course  delivered  by  J.  H.  Canfield,  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Miss 
Clara  W.  Hunt  and  H.  C.  Wellman  and  the  2  by  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Hewins  on  Story  hour  in  the  hbrary,  and  Children's  books,  noted 
on  p. 1 60-6 1,  the  summer  students  listened  also  to  lectures  by  A.  L. 
Peck,  librarian  of  the  Gloversville  Free  Library,  on  Library  econo- 
mies, Book  buying,  Government  documents  and  Does  it  pay?  while 
Miss  Jessie  F.  Wheeler,  assistant  librarian  Troy  Public  Library, 
spoke  to  them  on  the  Practical  work  of  reorganizing  a  library. 
f*Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  course  many  lectures  to  the 
students  of  the  two  years  course  were  attended  by  summer  stu- 
dents, 2  of  whom  also  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
private  instruction  in  cataloguing  and  i  in  classification. 

Faculty.     The  faculty  at  the  close  of  1905  is  as  follows: 

Melvil  Dewey  M.A.  (Amherst)  LL.D.  Director.     Library  adminis- 
tration, 1884- 
Florence  Woodworth  B.L.S.  (N.  Y.)  Director's  assistant,  1889- 

Walter  S.  Biscoe  M.A.  (Amherst)    Bibliography,  Advanced    classi- 
fication, History  of  libraries  and  printing,  1887- 

Ada  A.  Jones.  Secretary  of  jaculty.     Advanced  cataloguing,  1888- 

May  Seymour  B.A.  (Smith)  Library  editing  and  printing,  1891- 

William  R.  Eastman  M.A.  (Yale)  B.L.S.  (N.  Y.)  Library  buildings, 
Founding  and  government,  1895- 

Martha  T.  Wheeler.     Selection  of  books,  Indexing,  1894- 

Ada  Bunnell  B.L.S.  (N.  Y.)     Elementary  classification,  1898- 

Corinne  Bacon  (Packer  Collegiate)     Cataloguing,  Accession,   Shelf 

and  Loan  departments ;  also  in  charge  of  program  and  summer 

course,  1903- 
Edna  M.  Sanderson  B.A.  (Wellesley)  Registrar,  1905- 

Miss  Sanderson,  whose  very  effi.c\eTv\.  -^otV  ?l%  t^^x^Nj^-^x  V^^Xs^fc-^ 
highly  appreciated  by  both  facuVly  ^.ivd  ^^w^e^X.'?* ^  V^'^  Xy^^-^  ^^ 
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le  seat  she  has  earned  on  the  faculty.     September  i,  D.  V.  R. 

)hnston,  who  for  15  years  has  given  the  courses  in  reference  work, 

ithdrew  from  further  public  service.     Three  weeks  later  Mrs  S.  C. 

airchild,  who    had  broken  down  in  the  service  last  April,    was 

impelled    to  abandon  hope    of  early  recovery  and  resigned  her 

ng  connection    with    the  school.     Librarians,   and  specially  the 

umni,  will  deeply  regret  the  loss  freim  active  work  of  two  who  have 

;en  so  prominent.       Miss  Mary  L,  Sutliff,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 

issfui  teacher  we  have  ever  had,  was  unable  to  resume  herpositiOD 

r  we  hoped.     Fortunately  in  the  California  State  Library  climatic 

mditions  allow  her  to  carry  the  duties  of  head  cataloguer. 

On  January  1,  1906,  my  own  resignation  takes  effect  on  the  day 

lat  I  complete  1 7  full  years  of  active  service  in  the  New  York  State 

ibrary.     I  regret  specially  that  the  school  loses  three  of  its  strongest 

achers  at  just  the  time  when  I  lay  down  the  directorship,  but  its 

ork  has  not  been  the  success  which  we  believe  if  it  has  not  vitality 

lough  to  overcome  all  losses  and  continue  its  growth  and  improve- 

lent  with  the  new  workers  and  teachers  which  almost  always  rise 

p  where  needed.     We  have  labored  for  an  ideal  more  important 

_ind  enduring  than  any  personality.     I  believe  faculty  and  students 

both  in  and  out  of  acti\'c  ser\'ice  will  continue  loyal  to  that  ideal 

andthat  the  work  to  which  we  have  given  almost  jo  years  of  earnest, 

enthusiastic  devotion  will  go  steadily  forward  and  bear  fruit  worthy 

of  the  seed  we  have  sown. 

Lecturers  1905.  Aside  from  the  faculty,  24  persons  gave  55  lec- 
tures as  follows,  to  students  of  the  two  years  course.  Other  lectures 
intended  specially  for  the  summer  course  are  noted  on  p.  158-59, 
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Hunt,  OaraW 

lies,  George 

Jast.  L.  Stanley 

Laer,  A.  J.  F.  van. . . 

La  Fontaine,  Henri. 

Lord.  Isabel  £ 

Nemey,  MayC 

Putnam.  Herbert. . . 
Robbins,  Mary  E . . . 

Rodgers,  Anna  H.. . 

Steams,  Lutie  E. . . . 


Wellman,  H.  C. 

Whitten,  R.  H. 
Wyer.  J.  L.  Jr.. 


Sup't      children's      dep't, 
Brooklyn  Pub.  Lib. 


Author 

Chief  lib'n  Croyden  (Eng.) 
Public  Libraries 

Archivist  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary 

Director  International  Of- 
fice of  Bibliography, 
Bnissels 

Lib'n  Pratt  Institute 

Ass't  in  charge  history  sec- 
tion, N.Y.  State  Library 

Lib'n  of  Congress 

Director  Simmons  College 
library  dep't 

Lib'n  Pruyn  Library,  Al- 
bany N.  Y. 

Library  visitor,  Wisconsin 
Free  Lib.  Commission 


Lib'n   Springfield   (Mass.) 

City  Lib. 
N.  Y.  State  sociology  lib'n 
Lib'n  Univ.  of  Nebraska 
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suBjvor 


Selection  of  books  for  the  children's 

room 
First  zoo  books  for  the  children*8 
room 

Some  problems  of  administration 
Book  annotation 
Library  extension  work  in  Great 

Britain 
Manuscripts 

Institut'    International  de   Biblio- 
graphie 

Book  buying 

The  college  library 

Reference  work  in  local  history  and 

genealogy 
rary  of  Congress 
Outline  of  work  in  Simmons  College 

library  department 
Browne  charging  system 

Some    western    phases    of    library 

work 
Problem  of  the  ^1 
The  library  spirit 
The  library  beautiful 
Processes  of  book  illustration 

Work  of  a  legislative  librarian 
Government  documents 


1 


We  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  foreign  visitors  and  lecturers 
this  year.  Our  students  enjoy  and  profit  greatly  from  getting  at 
first-hand  the  point  of  view  of  different  countries.  Among  these 
lecturers  were  several  delegates  to  the  international  library  meeting 
at  St  Louis — L.  Stanley  Jast,  of  Croydon,  Eng.,  Dr  Henri  La 
Fontaine  of  Brussels  and  Dr  Aksel  Andersson  of  the  University  of 
Upsala,  Sweden.  A  visit  was  also  received  from  Dr  August  Wolf- 
stieg,  librarian  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Berlin,  and  director 
of  a  library  school  for  women. 

Full  course  students  1905.     The  classes  for  the  year  were: 

Seniors,  class  of  1905 

Aver>\  Maurice  Hiissey,  Nashua  N.  H.      B.A.  (Dartmouth)  1903 

Beal,   Minnie  Martha,   Ypsilanti   Mich.     Graduate   Michigan   State  Normal 

Col.  1893;  B.A.  (Michigan  Univ.)  1901 
Craig,  Clara  Louisa,  Lincoln  Neb.      B.A.  (Nebraska)   1903 
Eastwood,  Mary  Edna,  Albany  N.  Y.      B.A.  (Vassar)  1899 
Ernst.  Marie  Antoinette,  Watertown  Wis.     Northwestern  Univ.  Watertown 

Wis.  1892-96;  B.A.  (Wisconsin)  1897 
Gillette,  Fredericka  Botsford,  Ann  Arbor  Mich.      B.A.  (Michigan)  1903 
Gilson,  Marjary  Lawrence,  Winthrop  Me.      B.A.  (Smith)  1902 
Goodwin.  John  Edward,  Madison  Wis.     B.L.  (Wisconsin)  1901 
Hansen,  Nicholas,  Minneapolis  M'mtv.     B.X.  ^V\Tvw^^<^\."a^^  ^^^"^ 
Harron,  Mrs  Julia  (Scofield) ,  Penn  Xan  ^ .  X  .     ^ .^w.  VN  ^^'5.■a.'^^  V^^^X 
Hirshberg,  Herbert  Simon,  BrookVme^ass.     ^.K-  V^^^^n^'^^^  ^^^^        ,  .. 
Hyde,   Sophie,  Chicago,   B.A.    (,l\\iTvo\s>^   i^oo^,,  \\\vuons>  ^^^^  •  ^^^^^  ^^    ^ 
School  1903—4  i 
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wett.  Wiklter  Kendall.  Piitsfield  Mass,     B.A.  (Brown)  1891;  M.D.  (Har- 
vard) 189  s 
cKm,  Alice  Doly.  Aurora  O.     Ph.B.  (Berea)  1903 

ilui-C«hen.  L*on  M.,  New  York,  B.S.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  1899 
'right,  Rebctva  Whitnt-y,  Montpelier  Vt.     B.  A.  (Radclifie)  1903 
ynkoop.  Am,  New  York,  B.A.  (Rutgere)  18S7;    graduate  Union    Theo- 
logical  Sen).   i)*<)i:  fellow  in  philosophy.  Columbia  Univ.  ■S92-94;  U&r- 
burg  (Germany)  Univ.  igoa 

Jtmiors,  class  of  1906 
QXander.  William  Hnll.  Cossovuna  N    Y.      B.A,  (Colgate)  1904 
TOatrone,  Mary  Louise.  Pram  Van  N.  Y.     B-A.  (Vassar)  189S 
lanchara.  Alice  Arabella.  Montpelier  Vt.     B.L.  (Smith)  190J 
Mwcll,  Twsic  Pnriridge,  Cincinnati  O.     Cincinnati  Uni«,'.  1897-1900;  B.A. 

(MichigNi)  1901 
Lswdl.  Mar>-  Helen.  Waienille  Me.     B.A.  (Colbvl  1904 
irtis,  Charles  Newman,  Albany  N    Y.     B.A,  (Drury)  1880:  B.D.  (Yale 
Thfolopcal  Sem.)  1S84:  Ph.D.  (Boston)  i8Ss;  Berlin  Univ.  1891-93 
Kate  Elisabeth.  Lawrence  Kan.      B.A.  (Kansas)  1903 


re^cr,  Annie  Slosson.  Richmond  Furnace  Uass.      B.A.  (Ut  Uolj^Ac)  ■&9S 
wlwrJl,  Liliiiut  May.  Providenc*  R,  1.      B.A.  (Broiini)  tool.  HlA-  1904 
wdrioh,  Francis  Lee  Dewey.  Ann  Arbor  Mich.     BA.  (Michigan)  1903 


efidricjc.  Kuby  Edna,  ChkopM  Falls  Mass.     Paris  Univ.  1S99-1900:  BJL 

(Smiih)  1904 
Bdry.  Eugenia  Hay.  Oxford  N.  J.     B.A,  (Smiti))  1904 
iss,  Sophie  KltowlloQ.  Baltimore  Md.      B.A.  (Smith)  1904 
idscMi. Kjitfautne  Berry.  Ithaca  N.  Y.     B.A.  (Conteit)  1904 
tacaid.  Anna  Doo^as,  Honolulu.  H.  I.     California  Univ.  1901-3;  B.A. 
(Scnitb)   1904 

£00 wlttMi,  Julia  Ctemma,  Si'tacuse  N.  Y.     Ph.B.  (Syracuse)  1904 

LmnuutI.  Iibibel  B..  ATbany  N.  Y.     B.A.  (WeUesler)  'S99 

Matthews.  OiariesCrant.  .\theosO.      B  S.  (Oh»)  189*,  MS.  1S94 

Monteimw"-.  Flcrence  Prichaid.  RulUnd  Vt.     B..A.  (Ml  HtJrvkei  rjck* 

Nelsiin.  Es;hi-r.  Salt  Lake  CitvVtah      B.A   1  Utah'i  iS^o 

Nennv    M.iv  Ch-.Ms. -Ml^iv  \.  V.     BA.  iCornein  1932 

O-Neil!,  Gr.»oo.  .V:fc«nv  N.  V.      B.A.  iCoraelli  io;4 

Pierv^-.  Hfr.n.-  Kin^burv".  Oak  Park  P.!       B  L.  (.Dartmouth'v  :a:* 

Th>>-T..is   lleler.  M..Grw'>vCo:.      B.A.  iWellt-sii^vi  19:4 

T\a:;<r,  Fr.ir.k  Ke::.T.  F.'int  Pleasan;  Pa.      BA   ,'Hs\ert\--ni    i^c;,  M.-\_  :;:^;: 

Summer  course  studeats   1505,     The   5   si-jder.;s  of  ibe  nr^ii 


Priv;ite  icstrjctioa. 
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February-March  1905;  to  Miss  Mabel  Emerton  Prentiss,  stimmer 
cotirse  1904,  librarian  Pomona  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  in  classification 
(elementary  and  advanced),  senior  seminar,  advanced  bibliography, 
advanced  selection  of  books,  library  buildings  and  advanced  refer- 
ence, October-December  1904;  and  to  Miss  Augusta  Berchman 
Walsh,  summer  course  190 1,  librarian  Pine  Hills  branch,  Albany 
Free  Library,  in  shelf  department,  March  1905;  while  Miss  Grace 
Marion  McKnight,  summer  cotirse  1904,  assistant  Cohoes  (N.  Y.) 
Public  School  Library,  and  Miss  Clara  Belle  Woodman,  ex-assistant 
Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library,  took  nearly  the  entire  jimior 
course. 

Staff  instruction.  18  State  Library  assistants  increased  their 
efiiciency  by  taking  courses  in  the  school,  on  their  own  time.  The 
library  makes  no  charge  for  such  tuition  as  it  benefits  so  directly 
by  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  staff  members.  17  courses  were 
chosen. 


COURSES 


Elementary  bibliography .... 

Accession  department 

Elementary  selection  of  books 

Elementary  cataloguing 

Elementary  dictionary  cata- 
loguing  

Elementaxy  classification .... 
Elementary  reference  work. . 
Loan  department 


STAFF 
MBMBBRS 


5 
I 

I 

2 

2 

7 
2 

I 


COURSES 


Shelf  department 

Indexing 

Founding  and  government . . 

Senior  seminar 

Advanced  selection  of  books. 

Library  buildings 

Advanced  cataloguing 

Advanced  classification 

History  of  libraries 


STAFF 
MEMBERS 


z 
a 
a 

X 

z 

3 

a 

a 
I 


Since  1898,  when  the  records  were  first  printed,  staff  members 
have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  the  school  each  year  as  follows : 


TEAR 

1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 


BTAFF 
MBMBBRB 

13 

9 
14 


YEAR 

1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 


BTAFF 
MBMBERB 

19 

25 
21 

18 


or  an  average  of  over  16  a  year. 

Positions.  Of  a  total  of  1303  positions  filled  before  October  i, 
1905,  531  have  been  in  New  York,  707  in  32  other  states,  53  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  12  in  5  foreign  coimtries.  loi  new  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  our  graduates  and  students  last  year,  28  in 
New  York,  67  in  25  other  states  aivd  6  m  Wi<&  \^\^\,tvsi\,  q^V  ^O^s^sc^-Na.. 
Of  24  positions  now  filled  by  Library  S>c\voo\^\a3^^<^^^^'^^^^'^'^^^^^^'^ 


IRK    STATE    LIBRARY 


II  are  in  the  national  library,  including  3  appointments  made 
;his  year. 

Eight  Library  School  students  and  3  staff  members  passed  the 
State  civil  service  examination  held  April  ay  for  positions  as  State 
Library  assistants. 

A  recent  investigation  as  to  the  number  of  Library  School  stu- 
isnts  in  Carnegie  libraries  shows  that  3  of  our  students  are  librarians 
)f  Carnegie  libraries  in  this  State,  1  is  head  of  a  department  and  7 
ire  assistants.  This  does  not  include  summer  course  students. 
We  keep  no  record  of  their  positions,  but  of  the  students  since  igoo, 
[4  were  assistants  in  Carnegie  libraries  in  the  State  at  the  time 
they  took  the  summer  course.  In  other  states,  7  of  our  students 
ire  librarians,  a  are  heads  of  departments  and  7  are  assistants  in 
Carnegie  libraries,  making  a  total  of  aj  New  York  State  Library 
^hool  students  in  Carnegie  hbraries,  exclusive  of  summer  students. 
.  Poeitiona  filled  igos 


:„.,  .„  „.,. 

p 

o.:t.on      ' 

UiR.„hW 

libnm.n 

Sue.    of    the    Pncbytanaa 
OiuTch.  Philulelphia 

D.viX.vL 

.   Hca.l  iiiitnic 

•E- 

Troy  (N,  Y.)  Public  Libr..ri- 

Ncwjrk    (X,   J.)    Free    Public 

rali'f.'niii  State  Library 

..      "Soft 

HiimWon    <V.i.t    Normal    anil 

AifHu-ultural     Institute     Li- 

Bry"j*aHT  CollfKe  Library 

Prof.  ,\llan  M.iniwnJ's  fllec- 

an.l     archenli,BV.   Princeton 
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w.m<.    .»n  /«*.••  »^e.*.»»  INSTITUTION   AND  PLACB 

NAMB  AND  CLASS  POSITION  (^^^  implied) 

Havs,  Alice  N Classifier Stanford  University  Library 

KeUer,  H.  Rex Substitute  librarian Reuben  McMillan  Free  Library 

Youngstown  O. 
Charge  of  loan  department RosenbergLibrary  Ass'n  ,  Gal- 
veston Tex. 
Maltbie,  Anne  L Classifier  and  cataloguer Cragin  Memorial  Library  .Col- 
chester Ct. 
Assistant  classifier  and  cataloguer. . . .    Htuitford  (Ct.)  Public  Library 

Mathews,  Mary  E Senior  assistant  Williamsburg  branch .    Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Whitmore.  F.  H Librarian Brockton    (Mass.)    Public    Li- 
brary 

Yust.  W:  F: Librarian Louisville    (Ky.)    Free    Public 

Library 
xQoa 

Deminff,  Margaret  C Librarian Troy  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Dunn,  Florence  E Cataloguer Lawrence  Public  Library,  Fair- 
field Me. 
Selection  of  books Lithgow   Public  Library,  Au- 
gusta Me. 
Cataloguer Lithgow  Public   Library,  Au- 
gusta Me. 
Classifier  and  cataloguer Waterville    (Me.)    Public    Li- 
brary 
Ptdler,  Frances  H In  charge  children's  department Springneld    (Mass.)    City    Li- 
brary 

Gay,  E.  L: Organizer Library  of  Institute  of    1770. 

Cambridge  Mass. 

Green,  Lillian  P Reference  librarian Stanford  University 

Lamb,  Eliza Assistant  catalogue  department Mechanics'    Institute   Library. 

San  Francisco 

Taber.  Josephine Supervisor  of  branches  and  children's  Seattle  (Wash.)  Public  Library 

department 

Wade,  Edith  S Substitute Mt  Holyoke  College  Library 

Cataloguer Paterson  (N.  J.)  Public  Library 

Assistant Troy  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Whittier,  Florence  B . .  .  Cataloguer Mechanics'    Institute    Library. 

San  Francisco 
X903 

Chapman,  Grace  D Librarian Lorain  (O.)  Public  Library 

Donnelly,  June  R Instructor  in  reference  work,  library 

department Simmons  College 

Hazeltine,  Alice  I Librarian Carnegie  Library,  Oil  City  Pa. 

Jenks,  E.  M Senior  assistant  Prospect  branch Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Patterson,  Marian Assistant  accession  department Buffalo  Public  Library 

Tweedell,  E:  D : Auditor Providence  (R.  1.)  Public  Li- 
brary 

Wyer,  M.  G Instructor  in  reference  work  and  trade   Iowa      Library      Commission 

bibliography  Simimer  School  for  Library 

Training 

BarkerTBeatrice  J Cataloguer Springfield    (Mass.)    City    Li- 
brary 

Cataloguer (California  University  Library 

Dickinson,  A.  D Senior  assistant Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Emerson.  Maraaret  A  . .   Assistant  professor  of  library  economy   Syracu.se  University 

Goodrich,  N.  L: Head  of  accession  department New  York  State  Library 

Hedrick.  Ellen Assistant  catalogue  division Library  of  (ingress 

Mumford.  Rosalie Assistant New  York  State  Library 

Classifier Louisville    (Ky.)    Free    Public 

Library 

Pearson.  E.  L Reference  librarian District    of    Ojlumbia    Public 

Library 

Assistant  librarian District    of    Columbia    Public 

Library 
Peters.  Orpha  M Librarian Alexandria    (Ind.)    Public    Li- 
brary 

Reed,  Lois  A Librarian Western  (College,  Oxford  O. 

Riggs,  Winifred  A Assistant Adelbert  College  Library 

Librarian  Lawrenceville  branch (Carnegie      Library'.     Pittsburg 

Pa. 

Rose,  Ernestine Assistant  Bloomin^dale  branch New  York  Public  Library 

Saleski.  Mary  A Librarian  Tottenville  branch New  York  Public  Library 

Spafford.  Martha  E Cataloguer Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public 

Library 
XO05 

hvery,  M.  H Substitute ^\sa\\w«.  V,W.^\^^v^^^R.\:'^x^'Oi 

Beal,  Minnie  M AssisUnt ^^^^^^'^?'^>*"^^'^Tl>v«.-.>, 

BcMttie.  Mabelle  B Assistant ^<^'^^^^^^?^:'^"^'^?^^^2n 

^¥'P*2»'^,.    •^-  •    •   Acting  reference  \ibiirian ^'^'^^^^S,:^S'vS^^^ 

Cruiighank.  Alice  D . . .  .|Librarian ^^vSSTv^^^^^^^^"^^ 


[ 
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Funlw  implied) 

New  York  SluM  Libnuv 

_ Dover  (N.  H.)  PuhUc  Libmrv 

OlUJomer Buaalo  Public  Libnry 

.-  — 7..—..,.  — ji: Michicmo  Onivmity  Library 

Rochester  CN.  Y.)  High  School 

R<iche£ter  Hiifh  School  libiBnes 

St  Louis  Public  Library 

Rovifler  librmry  deputment. Simmofu  CoDese 

Anitluit  mnuG  diviiien , ,  Libiary  of  Conitnss 

Afl^tant  CMtakvne  diviiien. .....  ^  _  Library  of  Congresft 

Librarian Non»»Uc  (O.)  Public  Library 

Asairtiuit New  York  Stale  Library 

CatoIoBUC reviKr U.S.  UQitary Andemy libtary, 

Calaloeuer CnnnBie     LibrM-y,     Pittiburg 

Pa. 
Head  of  art  departmeBt, ..--...  ....  -  Boston  Athenaeiuii 

Subinspector  public  libiarieaiECtioa..    Mew  York  Sute  Home  Educa. 
tioD  Division 

AaiaUnt Colgate  Dnivenity  Library 

Aniitant New  York  Sute  Libmry 

Aariatant Vassar  CaHege  Library 

Childran's  libTsrimi Watwville    jKi.)    Public    Li- 

AsilitsDt  uciolDgy  and  blrtory  de-  Kansas  U  nivenjly  Library 

CUasieeT  and  cataloguer Wait  Stockbrid^e  (Maai.)  Pub- 

CataloBuer Private  library  ol  Mrs  J.  V.  L. 

Pniyn.  Albany  N.Y. 
Substitute  circulntioa  and  reference  Michigan  Univer^tr  Libivy 

Inrtmctor Chautauqua  Library  School 

Librarian CameBie  Public  Library.  Kali- 

spell  Mont. 
O- Neil],  Grace Cliissificr  and  citalo«ucr RcnsselaerviUc  (N.Y.)  ReadinK 

Walter.  F.  K Special  a.ssistant  and  assistant  on  £i-  Forbes  Library,  Northampton 

paxsivi  ClaisificaluM  Mass. 

PublicatioDS.  The  printing  summary  for  1905  shows  that  there 
were  printed  for  the  Library  School  4  books,  bulletins  and  hand- 
books, II  blank  forms  (not  including  stationery)  and  3  circulars,  a 
total  of  18,100  different  copies. 

A  specimen  of  the  appreciation  with  which  Library  School  bulle- 
tin 19  on  Indexing  has  been  received  is  shown  in  the  following  com- 
ment from  the  Library  Journal  for  July  1903,  30:  442. 

An  cxtreiiiL'lv  valuable,  compact  and  practical  exposition  of 
indexing  prepared  by  Miss  Martha  T.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Elva  L. 
Bascom  of  the  New  York  State  Library  staff.  It  is  based  on 
long  experience  in  index  making  and  covers  the  subject  thoroughly, 
though  coniisclv.  Exaniples  of  form,  arrangement  and  varied 
stylus  of  indexes  arc  given;  there  are  useful  specimens  of  index 
pagi-s,  showing  stvlc  and  tvpc,  and  a  short  reading  list  on  indexing. 
The  bulletin  will 'be  indisj^ensable  to  all  indexers. 

JtijJlctin  20.  Lecture  Oiit/incs  and  Problems  2.  like  Lecture  Outlines 
and  Problems  1  (bulletin  \i)  \%  maOie  mv  ^^  "^"i"*  ':L*s;\<itv?,  •a^  twaRaV 
'awotis  Jt-cture  outlines.  piobVma  avxd  touui.^^  ot\ivM».-i  «^*t-wS«A 
(or  use  ol  tW  \A\,Tav^  ^Ot^.o^V.^^^i^-"-^"^" 


>tDvei,  Mary  iil 

^naao.  Nicholas . . . 
S^ibeis.H.S 

Byde.  Sophie.   

^Msn,  Dorlbea  H . . 

(Bums?     """* 
Uis-Cohen.  L.  M... 

I^oi^esoa.  Helen  E . . 

if  right,  Rebecca  W 

pfyakoop,  A«« 

UuiLidv.W^U... 
Smutraoa.  Muy  L. 

Djuanuxir.  KateB.. 

Dmur,  Annie  S 

3(»drich,P.L.D.. 

Henry.  Eugenia M.. 

Judson.  Katharine  E 


printed  separatcl; 


'JnS  lists  on  accession  and  i.Ue\i  i^V^^^ 


-«o\V.    '^■a  -^wr*^*^ 
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for  dissecting  and  filing  by  subject,  the  material  relating  to  each 
course  begins  on  a  separate  leaf. 

Calend&rs.    The  general  and  examinations  calendars  for  the 
2oth  school  year,  1905-6,  follow: 

General 

School  opens  Wednesday  a.m. 
Election  day,  holiday,  Tuesday 
Thanksgiving  recess,  Wednesday  noon  to 

Monday  p.m. 
Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m. 
Christmas  recess  begins  Thursday  noon 

Lectures  begin  Wednesday  a.m. 
Lincoln's  birthday,  holiday,  Monday 
Washington's  birthday,  holiday,  Thursday 
Spring  recess  begins  Monday 
Lectures  begin  Wednesday  a.m. 
Memorial  day,  holiday,  Wednesday 
Commencement,  Saturday  a.m. 
Visit  to  New  England  libraries 

Examinatioiis 

Accession    department    work,    Wednesday 

a.m. 
Elementary  classification,  Thursday  a.m. 


Elementary  bibliography,  Wednesday  a.m. 
Advanced  bibliography,  Wednesday  a.m. 
Advanced  cataloguing,  Thursday  a.m. 
Library  buildings,  Friday  a.m. 
Elementary  cataloguing,  Saturday  a.m. 
Shelf  department  work,  Thursday  a.m. 
Advanced  reference  and  selection  of  books, 

Monday  a.m. 
Advanced  classification,  Tuesday  a.m. 
Elementary  reference,  Tuesday  p.m. 
Fotmding  and  government,  Wednesday  a.m. 
Loan  department  work,  Wednesday  p.m. 
History  of  libraries,  Thursday  a.m. 
Printing  and  bmdm^,  Tsxvvx^^^-*^  -^xsv. 

RespectluHy  SM\>TQi\Xe^ 


1905 

October 

4 

November 

7 

29- 

-Dec.     4 

December 

5 

<i 

21 

1906 

January 

3 

February 

12 

t< 

22 

April 

9 

i< 

18 

May 

30 

June 

16 

<i 

19-29 

1905 

November 

29 

December 

21 

1906 

January 

31 

April 

4 

<i 

5 

K 

6 

<l 

7 

May 

24 

Jime 

II 

12 

12 

13 

13 

a    J                                                                                                   • 

14 

14 

S/iUe  Library,  December  30,  1905 


INDEX 


A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library  train- 
ing, 152 

Alumni  lectureship,  i5S-5^ 

B.  L.  S.  degree  conferred,  146 
Bibliographies,  151-53 

Calendars  ipos^,  167 
Certificates,  number  issued,   145-46 
Children's  reading,  157 
Class  organizations,  156-57 
Credentials,  number  issued,    145-46 

Degrees  conferred,  145-46 
Diplomas,  number  issued,   145-46 

Examinations,  145-46 

Faculty,  159-60 

Government  documents,  lectures  on, 
'55-56 

Heating  school  study  room,  146 
Honor   certificates,    number   issued, 

145-46 
Honor  degrees  conferred,  146 

Italian  library  school,  relation  01 
New  York  State  Library  School 
to,  146 

Lecturers  /poj,  160-61 

Lectures  on  government  documents, 

155-S6 
Library  administration  course,  146 
Library    associations,    students    at- 
tending meetings,  152 


Library  news  letter,  147 

Library  schools,   relations   of    New 

York  State  Library  School  to,  146 . 

See  also  New  York  State  Library 

School 
Library  training,  A.  L.  A.  committee 

on,  152 

New  York  State  Library  School,  ad- 
visory committee  on,  153;  report 
from  advisory  committee,  153-55 

New  York  State  Library  School  As- 
sociation, meeting,  152;  officers, 
153;  executive  hoard,   153 

Pass  cards,  number  issued,  145-46 

Positions  filled.  163-66 

Practice  work,  147-4S 

Private  instruction,  162-63 

Public  documents,  lectures  on,  155- 

56 
Publications,  166-67 


Staff  instruction,  ib; 

Students,    class    of    igo^,     161-62; 

classes,   145;  colleges  represented, 

145;    geographic    summary.     14.S; 

summer  course  /poj,  162 
Summer   course    for    /P05,    157-59; 

students,  162 


Trustees  meetings,  147 


Visit  to   leading  libraries,    148-51 


New  York  SUte  Education  Departmtnt 

New  York  State  Libntr; 

PAKTUL  LUr  OP  VVBUZATtOm 

O-'Ot  h  >  wrin  bdkMa  llol  'Ut  unnibrn  omiilcfl  ut  rH<j£i>t  'aM  lair*  i    ..         ^ 
■ttof  naBMU  out  'if  I>^t       SrscUlnl  iirlua  ia>U£tI'  ajml-c*  BmA*  out  <d  print.    I 

AHKIML   RHPORT    iSiQ-data.    Alt  lo  print  to    iSga.   w  ; 
iB93-dAte,  clolll. 

Hn  ninru  putlithad  tor  tlliO'M-  •**>■ 

DtrccLor*H  report,  1899  (loSp.)    iqoo  (sifip.)     1901    (3)p.)  ■ 

(Stop.)     190.?   (iSop.)     1904  ('3op.) 
nuLLCTiKs     iSoi-dntr.     To    advance    EubscribeTs    ^Oc    A 

exiilufling  letjislatiaa. 
Addition!.     Al  General  Library.  Oct.  1890.  ao4p.    aw. 

Aj  Subject  Index  o(  Law  Additions.  Jan.  i.  i8S3-De&  jt«|] 
304  p.    .J5r. 

A3  r„-nfral  Libmrv.     «54p.  Sep.   1894.    [tt.fo]  boants. 

A4  Adiiitions- to  Alctlical  Dk-ision   1895.     i3ap.     '5'. 

A5  Subject  Index  of  Law  Additiuns,  Jno.  1.  1894-Dec.  31^1 

A6  Mf^fJical  Serials  with  Bibliogniphy  of  Crrtbro-spiiul 

(riiid,    46p.     Dec.  i(>Q5.     we. 
LcgUiation.    Anaial  stthicriltlion  $l  payable  in  advanrr.    VtA. 
t~j  (earh  eanimning  j  biillelinx)  fj  each  uitbcnnd  or  J 
ehlh. 
Lt-7, 9-1 1,  13.  1$,  ifi,  21, 34,  38      Indfx  oi  LeglsJatton,  1 
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